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Parliamentary Debates 


During the Second Session of the Fifth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, ap- 
pointed to meet at Westminster, the Fourth Day of | 
November 1813, in the Fifty-fourth Year of the Reign of 
His Majesty King GEORGE the Third. - [Sess. 1813/14. | 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, November 4, 1813. 


"THE Prince Recenr’s SPEECH oN 
THE Session.] This being the 
' first day of the Session, the doors of the 
House were opened early, and the greater 
part of the Peers’ seats were soon occupied 
by a great number of ladies elegantly 
dressed. Several of the foreign ministers 
were also in the body of the House. 

At two o’clock his royal highness the 
Prince Regent entered the House in pro- 
cession; the earl of Liverpool carrying 
the Sword of State; the marquis of Win- 
chester the Cap of Maintenance; the 
Crown and the Prince’s Coronet being 
also borne, and the procession being made 
with all the accustomed state. His Royal 
Highness was attired in his robes, worn 
over a field marshal’s uniform, and with a 
military hat. Having taken bis seat on 
the throne, Mr. Quarme, the Deputy 
Usher of the Black Rod, was sent to the 
Commons to command their attendance. 
Soon afterwards, the Speaker, in his full 
dress robes, accompanied by a great num- 
ber of members, came to the bar; when 
the Prince Regent delivered the following 
Speech 

«« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

« It is with the deepest regret that I am 
again obliged to announce to you the con- 
tinuance of his Majesty’s lamented indis- 
position. 

'« The great and splendid suecess with 
which it has pleased Divine Providence 
to bless his Majesty’s arms, and those of 
his Allies, in the course of the present 
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campaign, has been productive of the 
most important consequences to Europe. 

“In Spain the glorious and decisive 
victory obtained near Vittoria has been 
followed by the advance of the allied 
forces to the Pyrenees, by the repulse 
of the enemy in every attempt to regain 
the ground he had been compelled to 
abandon, by the reduction of the fortress 
of Saint Sebastian, and finally by the 
establishment of the allied army on the 
frontier of France. 

Tu this series of brilliant operations, you 
will have observed, with the highest satis- 
faction, the consummate skill and abikity of 
the great commander Field Marshal the 
Marquis of Wellington, and the steadiness 
and unconquerable spirit which have been 
equally displayed by the troops of the 
three nations united under his command. 

« The termination of the armistice in 
the North of Eurepe, and the Declaration 
of War by the emperor of Austria against 
France, have been most happily accom- 
panied by asystem of cordial union and 
concert amongst the allied powers. 

“The effects of this union have even 
surpassed those expectations which it was 
calculated to excite. 

«« By the signal victories obtained over 
the French armies in Silesia, at Culm, and 
at Denevitz, the effurts of the enemy to 
penetrate into the heart of the Austrian 
and Prussian territories were completely 
frustrated, 
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«These successes have been followed 
by a course of operations, combined with 
so much judgment, and executed with 
such consummate prudence, vigour, ‘and 
ability, as to have led in their result not 
only to the discomfiture of all those pro- 
jects which the Ruler of France had so 
presumptuously announced on the re- 


newal of the contest, but to the capture | 


and destruction of the greater part of the 
army under his immediate command. 

© The annals of Europe afford no ex- 
ample of victories more splendid and de- 
cisive than those which have been re- 
cently achieved in Saxony. 

_ « Whilst the perseverance and gallantry 
displayed by the allied forces of every 
description engaged ‘in this conflict have 
exalted to the highest pitch of glory their 
military character, you will, I am per- 
suaded, agree with me in rendering the full 
tribute of applause to those sovereigns and 
princes, who, in this sacred cause of national 
independence, have so eminently distin- 
guished themselves as the leaders of the 
armies of their respective nations. 

«* With such a prospect before you, I 
am satisfied that I may rely with the 
fullest confidence on your disposition to 
enable me to afford the necessary assist- 
ance in support of a system of alliance, 
which, originating chiefly in the magnani- 
mous and disinterested views of the em- 
peror of Russia, and followed up as it 
has been with corresponding energy by 
the other allied powers, has produced a 
change the most momentous in the af- 
fairs of the continent. 

shall direct copies of the several 
conventions which I have concluded with 
the northern powers to be laid before you, 
as soon as the ratifications of them shall 
have been duly exchanged. 

-«T have further to acquaint you, that I 
have concluded a Treaty of Alliance and 
Concert with the emperor of Austria, and 
that the powerful league already formed 
has received an important addition of 
force by the Declaration of. Bavaria 
against France. 

“Tam confident you will view with 
particular satisfaction the renewal of the 


The Prince Regent’s Speech [4 
ancient connection with the Austrian go- 
vernment; and that, justly appreciating 
all the value of the accession of that great 
power to the common cause, you will 
be prepared, as far as circumstances may 
permit, to enable me to support his impe- 
rial Majesty in the vigorous prosecution 
of the contest. 

“The war between this country and 
the United States of America still con- 
tinues ; but I have the satisfaction to in- 
form you, that the measures adopted by 
the government of the United States for 
the conquest of Canada have been frus- 
trated by the valour of his Majesty’s 
troops, and by the zeal and loyalty of his 
American subjects. 

« Whilst Great Britain, in conjunction 
with her Allies, is exerting her utmost 
strength against the common enemy of in- 
dependent nations, it must be matter of 
deep regret to find an additional enemy 
in the government of a country whose 
real interest in the issue of this great con- 
test must be the same as our own. 

“Tt is known to the world, that this 
country was not the aggressor in this war. 

«IT have not hitherto seen any disposi- 
tion on the part of the government of the 
United States to close it, of which I could 
avail myself consistently with a due at- 
tention to the interests of his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

‘Tam at all times ready to enter inte 
discussion with that government for a con- 
ciliatory adjustment of the differences be- 
tween the two countries, upon principles 
of perfect reciprocity not inconsistent with 
the established maxims of public law and 
with the maritime rights of the British 
empire. 


« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

«Thave directed the Estimates for the 
services of the ensuing year to be laid be- 
fore you. 

“I regret the necessity of so large an 
expenditure, which I am confident however 
you will judge to be unavoidable, when 
the extent and nature of our military exer- 
tions are considered. 
© Tentertain no doubt of your readiness 
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5] on Opening the Session. 
to furnish such supplies as the public ser- 
vice may require. 

“T congratulate you on the improved 
and flourishing state of our commerce ; 
and I trust that the abundant harvest which 
we have received from the bountiful hand 
of Providence during the present year will 
afford material relief to his Majesty’s peo- 
ple, and produce a considerable augmen- 
tation in many branches of the revenue. 

«« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“TI congratulate you on the decided 
conviction which now happily prevails 
throughout so large a portion of Europe, 
that the war in which the allied powers 
are engaged against the Ruler of France is 
a war of necessity ; and that his views of 
universal dominion can only be defeated 
by combined and determined resistance. 

«The public spirit and national en- 
thusiasm which have successively accom- 
plished the deliverance of the kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal, and of the Russian 
empire, now equally animate the German 
people; and we may justly entertain the 
fullest confidence that the same _perse- 
-verance on their part will ultimately lead 
to the same glorious result. 

_ T cannot but deplore most deeply the 
continuance of this extended warfare, and 
of all those miseries which the insatiable 
ambition of the Ruler of France has so long 
inflicted upon Europe. 

« No disposition to require from France 
sacrifices of any description inconsistent 
with her honour or just pretensions as a 
nation will ever be on my part, or on that 
of his Majesty’s allies, an obstacle to 
peace. 

“ The restoration of that great blessing 
upon principles of justice and equality has 
never ceased to be my anxious wish; 
but Iam fully convinced that it can only 
be obtained by a continuance of those 
efforts which have already delivered so 
large a part of Europe from the power of 
the enemy. 

“To the firmness and perseverance of 
this country these advantages may in a 
great. degree be ascribed. Let this con- 
sideration animate us to new exertions, and 
we shall thus I trust be enabled to bring 
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this long and arduous contest to a con- 
clusion which will be consistent with the 
independence of all the nations engaged in 
it, and with the general security of Eu- 
rope.” 


The Speaker and the Commons made 
their obeisances and retired; and the 
Prince Regent withdrew from the House in 
procession, with the same state as on his 
entrance; a discharge of artillery an- 
nouncing his departure. 

The ladies and foreign ministers then 
quitted the House. 

The House adjourned during pleasure, 
and resumed about five o’clock; when the 
business commenced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor reading the Prince Regent’s Speech, 
which was immediately afterwards again 
read by the Clerk at the table. 

The Earl of Digby moved the Address. 
His lordship spoke for a short time ; but 
in so low a tone of voice, that nota sen- 
tence could be heard below the bar. 

The Address having been read by the 
Lord Chancellor, 

The Earl of Clare rose to second it. 
His lordship lamented his own insoffi- 
ciency upon such an occasion; but ob- 
served, that the brilliant course of events, 
upon which he had now to congratulate 
their lordships, was sufficient to inspire 
the humblest individual, and cheer the 
most diffident and unassuming. Which- 
ever way they turned their eyes, British 
valour shone conspicuous, and the British 
standard waved triumphant. When they 
saw that the firmness of this country, in 
continuing the conflict with France, had 
led the way to that spirit of resistance to 
French domination which had now tri- 
umphed over all the power and’ resources 
of the French ruler; when they saw the 
ports of Europe opened to the commerce 
of Britain; and when they saw the Bri- 
tish standard waving triumphant upon the 
territory of France; surely these were 
events that justly gave cause for exultation 
at the proud eminence of glory which the 
British empire had attained. If one dark 
spot clouded the scene of glory, if the la- 
mented continuance of his Majesty’s in- 
disposition prevented him from partici- 
pating in the joy and exultation of his 
oe they must reflect that perfect 

appiness was not the lot of man, and they 


might be assured that that people would 
not fail to recollect the benignant rule of 
their monarch who for fifty years had 
guided the helm of state with a steady and 
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unerring hand; ever attentive to the in- 
terests of his subjects, and ever anxious to 
promote and increase their welfare. He 
sincerely congratulated their lordships 
upon the glorious events which now so 
justly formed the theme for exultation. 
To this country was Europe indebted for 
maintaining, with a firm and steady hand, 
the conflict with all the power of France ; 
until in the peninsula, under the auspices 
of a great and illustrious commander, our 


military renown had rivalled the splendid» 


achievements of our navy, and the laurels 
wreathed round our military standards 
had vied with the triumph of our fleets. 
There was that spirit which animated the 
Spaniards, cherished and maintained by 
British assistance and co-operation, till it 
communicated its inspiring feelings to the 
nations of Europe, and finally whelmed 
in destruction the army of the ruler of 
France. By her councils, Britain had 
animated the Spanish nation ; by her arms, 
assisted them; and posterity would re- 
gard with admiration the arduous struggle 
that had been thus nobly maintained. 
That Spanish and Portuguese troops had 
fought in line with the British army, was 


to them no small praise ; and it was due. 


to them, to record the bravery with which 
they had sustained their military cha- 
racter. The great, the brilliant events 
that had now occurred, would be recorded 
in much more imperishable annals than 
in his fleeting and transient sentences, 
He would not, therefore, detain their lord- 
ships by dwelling upon them. He could 
not, however, refrain from noticing, in a 
rapid glance, some of those events which 
now presented so gratifying a picture of 
the state of Europe. Whichever way 
they turned their regards, they saw the 
success of the cause of the independence 
of Europe ; they saw the gratifying pro- 
gress of that spirit which had so admira- 
bly combated the power of France; they 
saw the defection from the side of the 
French ruler of the Rhenish confederation, 
led by Bavaria—Bavaria, who had de- 
rived her power and her importance, and 
the solid acquisition of territory, from 
France ; and yet they saw that these ad- 


vantages were considered as nothing, in 


comparison with the mischiefs arising from 
the domination of France. Such was the 
spirit that now animated the nations of 
Europe, and they had seen the glorious 
results to which it had led. Only a few 
years since, the power of France over- 
shadowed Europe, and her troops were 
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collected on her coast to be sent forth for — 
the subjugation of Britain; now, her 
armies every where defeated, the cause of 
Europe triumphed over the power of 
France ; Spain was delivered from French 
aggression by British prowess, combined 
with the valour of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese ; and the standards, which had 
been so often crowned with laurel in dé- 
feating French aggressions in the penin- 
sula, now waved triumphant on_ the ter- 
ritory of France. Such was the cheering 
view of those great and glorious events 
which now pressed upon us in the full 
tide of success; such the opening of the 


‘new day that now dawned upon Europe, 


and promised to chase away the gloom 
that had so lately darkened its prospects, 
He had to apologize to their lordships for 
having now, for the first time, detained 
them by his observations ; and felt it in- 
cumbent vpon him to give place to others 
more entitled, from greater experience 
and ability, to press upon their attention, 
The Marquis of Wellesley said, he must 
have forgotten every principle by which 
he had ever been actuated, if he did not, 
with the most cordial degree of ardour, 
with the utmost degree of enthusiasm, ex 
press his approbation of the whole of the 
speech delivered that day from the throne, 
from its commencement to its conclusion. 
He could not help also expressing bis high 
opinion of the ability displayed by the 
noble lord by whom the Address had been 
seconded ; that noble lord was the imme- 
diate descendant of a great person, be- 
tween whom and himself there had never 
subsisted any great degree of intimacy, 
but for whose character and conduct he 
had always entertained the highest res- 
pect; and he could not omit this occa- 
sion of expressing his satisfaction, that his 
memory was to be so ably represented 
by the noble lord in that House. He was. 
anxious to take the earliest opportunity. of 
expressing his satisfaction at the important 
events alluded to in his Royal Highness’s 
speech, by which the destinies of Europe 
had been changed. He wished to state, 
before he sat down, why that satisfaction, 
which he felt in common with the country 
at large, was with him a principle, and not 
a sentiment. It was not so much because 
these events had aie the military repu- 
tation of this country and of our allies, or 
depressed that of the ‘military despot to 
whom we were opposed, that they had 
the highest value in his eyes ; but because 
they were the natural result of wise and 
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9] 
cautious measures, executed with the 
greatest degree of vigour, and displaying 
a wisdom of combination, and prudence 
of plan which could not fail, ultimately, 
to be rewarded with the success by which 
they were attended. He would not now 
dwell on the errors committed in former 
periods by this country, or by the allies ; 
but he would not hesitate to say, that he 
was convinced the glorious successes which 
had lately crowned our arms in Spain, 
and the arms of our allies in the North of 
Europe, were to be traced to the long 
train of persevering councils persisted in 
by the government ofthis country. Though 
these councils had not always immediately 
produced the results which were expected 
by those who entertained them, they were 
not the less the cause of what had ulti- 
mately taken place. The long perseve- 
rance of this country showed, in the most 
convincing manner, the disposition which 
pervaded all ranks and conditions of its 
inhabitants. While we were endeavour- 
ing to catch the last breath of expiring 
opposition, and exerting ourselves in a 
struggle apparently hopeless, at that mo- 
ment the public councils of this country 
were of the utmost importance to Eu- 
ropean liberty; for an opportunity was 
thus given to the rest of Europe to re- 
consider their former errors, and to learn 
that great lesson which the example of 
Britain efforded them, Nothing could 
be more true than the last words which 
that great statesman, Mr, Pitt, ever de- 
livered in public, “ that England had 
saved herself by her firmness, and had 
saved other nations by her example.” 
What a satisfactory and consoling reflec- 
tion it was for us, that from this original 
fountain the sacred waters of gladness and 
glory had flowed, which at last overspread 
the greatest part of Europe; that to the 
persevering spirit of this country it was 
owing, that other nations were at last ani- 
mated to deeds worthy of the noble cause 
in which they were engaged, and of the 
great example which was setthem. He 
gave his most cordial assent to the Ad- 
dress; but he wished it to be understood, 
that while he agreed that the government 
of this country should afford every supply 
necessary for the effectual aiding and as- 
sisting of our allies, they ought to look 
substantially to the great object which 
they were asserting and defending, the 
independence of those powers who were 
engaged in the present contest, and not 
undertake objects of a more impolitic and 
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unjustifiable nature. (Hear, hear!) He 
approved in the most cordial manner of 
the general tone in which certain subjects 
were expressed in the Speech; and be- 
yond that general statement he thought it 
would not be prudent to proceed at pre- 
sent. To enter into particulars, and to 
state details, would be the height of pre- 
sumption, impradence, and folly ; as it 
was impossible they could know at pre- 
sent in what manner circumstances might 
vary. He therefore applauded the pru- 
dent and guarded manner in which the 
sentiments delivered from the throne weré 
expressed. Nothing could be more pru- 
dent in the present circumstances of the 
case. Let the noble lords and their col- 
leagues proceed in that course which had 
hitherto been attended with such marked 
eaccess, and they would receive the ap- 
probation of all those who had sincerely 
at heart the honour and glory of England 
and the security of Europe. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Sws- 
SEX said, it was impossible for him to find 
terms sufficiently ardent to congratuiate 
the House and the country on the-events 
of which they had so lately received the 
gratifying intelligence. To the satisfac- 
tion which he felt on this occasion, it was 
no sinall addition to reflect on the aid 
which we had afforded to Spain and Por- 
tugal, the effect of which had been so 
great on all Europe. It was also most sa- 
tisfactory to see the unanimity and con- 
cord among the great confederate sove- 
reigns in the north of Europe, displayed 
in their counsels and their actions, which 
afforded the best proof of the sincerit 
and moderation of their intentions, He 
could not express the sentiments which he 
felt. toward the emperor of Russia, and 
the Crown Prince of Sweden; nor would 
it be proper to particularize, where all 
had shone so conspicuously; but that 
perseverance which had been shown in 
resisting the aggressions of France by the 
emperor Alexander, and that promptitude 
and skill with which the Crown Prince 
had conducted the recent military opera- 
tions, which were so strikingly mani- 
fested in his turning the Saxon artil- 
lery against the French, would not allow 
him to be silent. His Royal Highness 
concluded by saying, that he should not 
longer detain their lordships, but that he _ 
should have felt it improper hot to have 
testified his sympathy in the general 
joy: 
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Lord Grenville addressed the House to 
the following effect :— 


My lords: I might, perhaps, in com- 
mon with many of your lordships, think 
it unnecessary to trouble the House with 
any expressions of my sentiments, had | 
not felt, from the moment the glorious in- 
telligence recently received, was obtained, 
a most earnest anxiety to be present on 
this occasion, and to offer to parliament’ 
my warm congratulations upon the suc- 
cesses that have crowned the efforts of this 
country. I was desirous to attend in my 
place, not certainly expecting that any 
differences of opinion would arise upon 
the various interesting topics of the Ad- 
dress ; on the contrary, I anticipated, what 
I have the satisfaction to find confirm- 
ed, the complete and cordial concurrence 
of this House in that point, which justly 
formed the leading and capital feature of 
‘the Speech from the throne. I am 
happy, however, in availing myself of this 
opportunity of stating, not merely my ac- 
quiescence in the general sentiment, but 
my entire approbation of the tone and 
language of the Speech delivered this day 


by his Royal Highness to parliament. I 


think it but justice to say, that, in my opi- 
nion, there never were delivered from the 
throne, sentiments better adapted for the 
occasion, couched in terms better selected 
for the purpose. It isto me a great gra- 
tification at all times to bear my humble 
testimony to the propriety of any pro- 
ceeding ; but it is more particularly wel- 
come to me at a time like the present, 
because, although I come here to dis- 
charge a common duty, I come here at 
no common moment; the crisis is now 
arrived when the mighty object, to which 
our wishes have been so long and so pain-. 
fully directed, is near its accomplishment. 
From the moment when the inauspicious 
treaty of Basle was promulgated and 
‘known (I speak of an event that took 
place twenty years ago, the confederacy 
of the powers of Europe to resist France), 
those at the head of the diplomacy of the 
French empire have pursued with unde- 
viating perseverance one fixed principle, 
which, in my judgment, contributed much 
more to her subsequent progress, than 
any boasted or real military pre-eminence, 
however great it may occasionally have 
been. I speak of that uniform system of 
separation and disunion by which she 
but too successfully laboured to sever and 
alienate those powers which, had they 
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rightly understood their mutual interests, 
ought to have been fastened together by 
one common bond, for the defence of their 
freedom and independence, against the 
unceasing and reiterated aggressions of 
France (hear, hear!). I need scarcely re- 
mind you, my lords, (indeed the comme- 


-moration might by some be deemed a re- 


proach) in detail of all the artifices of 
French diplomacy ; I need not certainly 
recal to your recollections the unhappy 
success by which they were usually at- 
tended. It is unnecessary that I should 
shew how often, by the delusive prospect 
of some peculiar and separate advantage ; 
by the vain hope of some spoliation of an 
unoffending neighbour ; by the idle offer 
of a share in the territory of some de- 
fenceless state ; by the seductive promise 
of a participation in the plunder of some 
weaker power, France has been able to 


‘withdraw from the general league, and 


even to enlist in her cause, those whose 
very existence (as experience has unfor- 
tunately shewn) depended upon a firm re- 
sistance to her insinuating encroachments. 
So painful must be the retrospection, that 
I would not now refer to it, were it not in 
the hope that a better blessing may be 
drawn from the remembrance. I would 
not turn my eyes upon the dark and 
dreary prospects of the past, did it not 
brighten by contrast the gratifying views 
of the future, where we see all those 
powers, formerly the victims of French 
chicanery and imposition, who had been 
deprived of their safety, their security, 
and their tranquillity, having returned to 
a due sense of their mutual interests, re- 
venging themselves upon their oppressors 
for the wrongs they had been by artifice 
compelled to endure. Now then, my. 
lords, we may triumphantly ask, is this 
the peculiar and separate cause of Great 
Britain?—No. Is this a contest merely 
respecting commercial prosperity, and the 
comparatively inferior concerns of trade ? 
—No. We fight for that, for which we 
always professed that we fought : we arm 
for that for which we always boasted that 
we armed: we have maintained the con- 
test for those objects for which we always 
declared that we maintained it ;—viz. as 
the only possible mode of asserting the in- 
dependence of other states, and, through 
their independence, of supporting our 
own—(Hear, hear!) The period has now: 
arrived, when all Europe, with one voice, 
assents to the truth of our assertion; and 
though it be indeed late, yet, with the: 
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blessing of Heaven, it will not be too late 
for the full a¢complishment of our great 
and benevolent design. Will then, my 
lords, this retrospection to the wily and 
too successful expedients of our enemy, 
create painful sensations in your minds? 
Surely not, On the contrary, does it not 
add to the overflowing sentiments of 
exultation at the achievements of our al- 
lies, when we see Europe at length united, 
I hope indissolubly, in a steady perse- 
verance in those means which alone can 
afford it security and peate? It has been 
to us long manifest, that it was only by 
continued resistance, by the sacrifice of 
all partial views and interests, by a deter- 
mination to pursue just measures and com- 
mon objects, that the mighty fabric of 
French power (which had been long aug- 
mented by the ruins of neighbouring 
states) was to be demolished, and reduced 
to such limits as were consistent with the 
security and tranquillity of the other king- 
doms of Europe. 

_ There might, my lords, rationally exist 
variations of opinion as to the line of con- 
duct which this country ought originally 
to have held ; but I never heard the whisper 
of a difference of sentiment—I believe a 
doubt never entered the mind of man, as 
to the steps she ought to take, now that 
the moment is arrived when the consum- 
mation of our wishes is at hand. Know- 
ing, therefore, as all must necessarily be 
aware, that at this grand moment, when 
the fate of Europe is depending, the anx- 
ious eyes of so many nations are fixed 
upon the first deliberations of the British 
parliament: knowing too, that the ene- 
mies of this new and victorious confede- 
ration, if possible with still more painful 
expectation, are waiting to hear the opi- 
nions declared and the language employ- 
ed here upon this day ; I feel it to be the 
duty, not merely of those who stand in 
the prominent situations of government, 
but of every man accustomed to take part 
in. the debates of this House, to come for- 
ward and proclaim, distinctly and unequi- 
vocally, his sentiments upon this mighty 
subject : however humble his station, and 
however weak his sentiments, still they 
cannot, at this crisis, be a matter of indif- 
ference. As to arrangements of domestic 
policy, there may be conflicting senti- 
ments; in a free country there must una- 
voidably exist personal predilections and 
political unions; but upon. this grand 
question, all party conflicts must be swal- 
lowed up and lost; it is the cause of no 
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party, of no set of individuals, but of the 
whole nation, joined in sentiment and in 
action, to effect a great and glorious pur- 
pose. (Hear, hear!) So long as the 
great powers of Europe confederated in 
this mighty cause (as has been well ex- — 
pressed in the Speech from the throne) 
shall persevere with unshaken firmness, to 
the sacrifice of all partial views and sepa- 
rate interests, in attempting the full ac- 
complishment of what appears so near its 
ponents it equally concerns the wel- 
are and the interest of Great Britain to 
strain every nerve, and to call forth ever 

energy. Upon this point the royal 
dress is prudently guarded, and an ac- 
quiescence in it pledges no opinion ad- 
verse to the re-establishment of peace. 
God forbid that, in applauding the policy 
pursued, and in recommending a vigorous 
perseverance in the system, I should be 
understood as uttering any sentiment hos- 
tile to the re-establishment of tranquillity. 
Peace is the dearest blessing that a go- 
vernment can bestow on a nation over 
which it presides. Internal tranquillity 
may be considered as the first, and exter- 
nal peace as the second blessing that any 
power under Heaven can confer upon a 
people. This assertion is not only cor- 
rect at all times, but more particularly 
true in the present situation of Europe : 
after the miseries that it has recently 
endured ; after the long series of calamities 
with which it has been afflicted by the in- 
satiable ambition of the ruler of France, it 
would be more than ever welcome: in 
the history of this country, or of Europe, 
where can a period be named, when the 
sufferings of the people more strenuously 
called for a restoration of tranquillity ? 
To Great Britain, most assuredly, though 
bending under, yet cheerfully supporting, 
the unavoidable burdens of war; to our 
allies, whom no man will charge with too 
great precipitation in commencing hostili- 
ties, or with too extensive ambition in 
prosecuting them, no man will deny that 
peace will be inexpressibly grateful, pro- 
vided it can be secured upon terms be- 
coming the lofty and imposing attitude 
that recent exertions have enabled them 
to assume. Not even in the country of 
France, do I believe, that there exists 
more than one man who does not anxiously 
and earnestly desire the cessation of the 
horrors occasioned by a state of warfare— 
(hear, hear),—But I trust it is understood, 
that when we desire tranquillity, we ex- 
pect the real blessing of peace, not the 
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empty name; not the shadow, but the 
substance. Too long did deluded Europe, 
by temporary and partial truces, by con- 
cession following concession, purchase 
from the insatiable enemy a precarious 

iet, a troubled sleep ; furnishing to her 
the the very means of his aggression, and 
of her own subjugation. 

The time, my lords, is now arrived 
(and I rejoice that I have lived to see the 
hour) when the walls of a British parlia- 
ment may again re-echo a sound formerly 
held sacred in this country, and upon the 
observance of which, I will venture to as- 
sert, depends the hope of the restoration 
of peace to Europe: I allude to the old- 
fashioned term, now almost forgotten, of a 
Balance of Power in Europe; and I offer 
up my thanks, with humble gratitude, to 
the Supreme Disposer of Events, that after 
so long a period he has permitted me to 
behold my native land in such a command- 
ing situation, as to be able again to pursue 
that which ought to be the only legitimate 
object of foreign policy ; I mean the esta- 
blishment and preservation of a balance of 
power in Europe—(hear, hear, hear!) 
Often as the subject has been discussed 
and disputed, in my opinion, we ought not 
to consider the state and resources of ano- 
ther kingdom with any other view than 
this; that such limits may be assigned to 
the power of a nation, that it shall not be 
able to pursue any schemes of unjust ag- 
grandisement which would destroy the 
equilibrium that ought invariably to be 
preserved. As to the debasement of the 
power or the degradation of the honour of 
any nation, that ought not to be our ob- 
ject; such a design would be a degrada- 
tion to ourselves : we ought only to main- 
tain that for which our ancestors shed 
their blood; which at former periods, 
and.in the best times of English history, 
was held sacred, was never entirely aban- 
doned, and only temporarily relinquished, 
because the then suppliant nations of the 
continent refused to unite for its mainte- 
nance. Now, however, the day-star of 
freedom once more dawns upon Europe— 
the night of ignorance and slavery is fast 
withdrawing, and a glorious day of liberty 
and happiness is promised to the awaken- 
ing world. Now, then, let Great Britain 
resume her ancient policy: let her once 
more perceive, that the only mode by 
which the independence of-the great com- 
monwealth of Europe can be secured, is 
net by perpetual peace, for that is the 
visionary dream of visionary men ; but by 
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the maintenance of the balance of power, 


by which even in war itself the weak will 
find refuge from their oppressors.—(Hear, 


-hear!)—Such is, in my opinion, the true 


object for the attainment of which this 
country is now called upon to exert her 
energies; such is the object for the at- 
tainment of which, in my judgment, no 
sacrifices will be too great: by that alone 
can domestic security be obtained; by 
that we shall firmly grasp the substance, 
instead of being idly deluded by the 
shadow, and shail for ourselves and other 
nations acquire the inestimable blessing of 
lasting tranquillity. 

With respect, my lords, to the detail of 
particular measures; from entering upon 
them, the Speech has with great propriety 
abstained : upon them it would be more 
unfit that I should now dilate; but I de- 
sire to assure the House (as may be col- 
lected from the sentiments I have to-day 
expressed, if indeed it was not to be ga- 
thered from the whole tenor of my life), 
that whatever plans may be suggested, 
having these objects in view, I shall meet’ 
them with a most earnest wish to find that 
they are compatible with the interests of 
the country. I cannot be ignorant of the 
difficulties that may be opposed, and upon 
them it would be equally premature to 
offer any opinion; I do, however, fere 
vently hope—nay I believe, that they 
may be surmounted; and when they are 
produced, I shall apply myself to them 
with an anxious wish that I may be able 
to give them my zealous support. I have 
now stated to the House what, I think, 
ought to be the policy of England, and I 
have hinted at the mode by which that 
policy ought to be pursued: there is but 
one course; and that is, the exertion of 
every means this country can employ— 
of influence, of persuasion, and even of 
power, if it be found necessary, to cement 
and unite the great confederacy now 
existing (hear, hear!)—Such is the happy 
situation of this island, that to discharge 
the functions she is called upon by Europe 
to perform, no other nation possesses equak 
advantages: -in whatever disputes may 
arise, the continental powers must, in a 
greater or less degree, be interested. This. 
country alone has no concern in such par- 
tial interests; she is the fit arbiter of all; 
and by whatever particular arrangements 
the balance of power is secured, her only: 
care need be, that so beneficial an object 
should be ultimately accomplished. Ithere~ 
fore cannot too fervently or strongly ime 
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press upon the House, that in this view 
the balance of power should be the polar 
star that is to guide us in all our move- 
ments. It would naturally give me the 
deepest concern, if, in these various under- 
takings, the seeds of jealousy and disunion 
were unfortunately to spring up; yet 
still we should have but one steady even 
course to p£rsue, not favouring either one 
party or the other; our object must be, 
to combine all Europe by the strongest 
link of union ; by effecting which, we may 
look for the speedy completion of those 
ag designs, the mere hope of which, a 
ew months ago, was considered as little 
better than a dream of insanity. I have 
said, my lords, that in the character of um- 
pire which Great Britain would assume, 
we ought generally to be guided by the 
strictest impartiality ; but if there be any 
exception to this rule, if there be one part 
of the continent occupied by France, to 
which we might be justified in looking 
with peculiar interest, with something like 
paternal concern, it would be for the re- 
establishment of the independence of Hol- 
land. Among all the powers sacrificed to 
the inordinate ambition of Buonaparté, I 
know of none—Holland excepted—that 
can truly assert they fell victims to their 
alliance with Great Britain. In the hour 
of danger, threatened by an overwhelming 
force, Holland looked to this country for 
aid; and could any assistance have avail- 
ed, this nation, I am convinced, would 
have made any sacrifice to save its falling 
friend. It has been well said, that this is 
not the fit period for talking of specific 
terms of peace; that this country must 
not pledge itself to do more than it can 
achieve, or to disappoint expectation by 
announcing what the course of events may 
prevent her from accomplishing ; but in- 
tending on this day, my lords, to deliver, 
though in brief, a summary of what I con- 
ceive most important to be attempted, I 
feel. that I should not have fully discharged 
my duty, or completely satisfied my own 
mind, if I did not express my opinion, 
that of all the consequences of success 
which Great Britain may. contemplate, in 
the height of her exultation, there is none 
to which she ought to direct a more anxious 
eye, and none for which she ought to 
make greater sacrifices, or which would 
more redound to her honour and promote 
her interests, than the re-establishment of 
the Republic of Holland on such a basis as 
to enable her to resume the situation she 
formerly held among the powersof Europe. 
( VOL. XXVII.) 
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My lords, we have recently witnessed 
what has been justly termed a success 
even beyond those expectations which the 
confederation of the allied powers would 
inspire. If it be the will of Providence, 
that the tide shall now turn, and that it 
shall pursue a direction opposite to that 
which since the year 1793 it has regu- 
larly kept; if we may now hope to re- 
sume that influence on the continent 
which we formerly enjoyed, to which the 
struggle we long almost singly maintained, 
to which the powerful assistance we have 
afforded to the common cause, to which 
the uprightness and disinterestedness of 
our motives entitles us, we may with gra- 
tifying, but not arrogant self-complacence, 
discharge those duties, which, while they 
promote and secure the permanent in- 
terests of our own country, are not, less 
conducive to the general welfare and pros- 
perity of continental Europe. I am 
aware, that this is a point on which it 
would be highly injudicions for any mem- 
ber of the executive government to ex- 
press an opinion; and I therefore do not 
desire that any remark should be made in 
reply to this part of the subject; but I 
think it is due to that unhappy nation suf- 
fering such unmerited oppression from its 
attachment to England, that it should see, 
that at the moment when we are antici- 
pating the period when we shall resume 
our influence on the continent, her pecu- 
liar claims have not been forgotten in 
the British parliament. 

One word more, and I have done: it is 
to conjure you (I hope it is unnecessary) 
not to do me the great injustice of be- 
lieving, that the opinions I have just 
uttered are the result merely of the exul- 
tation and triumph so justly felt in conse- 
quence of the recent welcome and unex- 
pected intelligence. Undoubtedly, such 
events are calculated to warm the heart of 
every individual, who feels not only for 
the natural rights of man, but for the in- 
dependence of nations: undoubtedly it 
does inspire me with fresh hopes and in- | 
creasing confidence, that the glorious 
harvest is at hand, when we are to reap 
the fruits of all our toils, and of all our | 
privations. I look forward. with joy to 
the approaching re-establishment of many 
warlike and independent nations, when 
they will throw off the galling yoke that 
has pressed them to the ground, but has 
not broken their spirit. But, my lords, { 
do not wish you (nor have | myself so 
acted) to form opinions merely by recent 
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events: those who, like me, have watched 
the whole course of these proceedings ; 
those who have heard my opinions in their 
parallel to those proceedings; those with 
whom I have held conversation since the 
commencement of the confederation ; 
those with whom, for the last fortnight, I 
have been in the habit of confidential 
communication upon the subject of the 
line of conduct I should this day pursue, 
know that my deliberate opinion, that the 
existence of such a confederacy, acting 
on no partial and contracted views, but 
pursuing one general object, of itself irre- 
sistibly called upon Great Britain to em- 
ploy all her energies, and to devote all 
her exertions to the success of a common 
and a glorious cause—( Hear, hear, hear!) 
—Such was the sentiment I was prepared 
to express before the glad tidings last re- 
ceived were obtained ; and I was prepared 
to add an exhortation, that, as the chances 
of war must necessarily be precarious, 
you would prepare yourselves to meet 
‘with firmness those disasters which human 
foresight could not predict, and which 
human wisdom could not prevent. Even 
under circumstances that, with some, 
might seem almost to justify the confi- 


‘dence of certainty, I now offer that ex- 


‘hortation. If, in the course of human 
events (although I see little cause to fear), 
‘any unforeseen calamity should unfortu- 
nately occur, remember the glorious cause 
in which you are engaged: it may for an 
instant damp your hopes; but let it not 
damp your ardour, or shake your resolu- 
‘tion. (Hear, hear, hear!) Be assured, 
my lords, of this (I hope you are already 
assured of it), that thee is for this country 
no separate safety, no separate peace. 
There is neither safety nor peace for Eng- 
land, but with the safety and peace of 
Europe. (Hear, hear!) As for continental 
Europe, it is equally true, that an indisso- 
Juble union, a firm confederation, in con- 
- Junction with this country, can only se- 
cure for all liberty, tranquillity, and hap- 
piness; can only obtain peace, now al- 
most beyond the memory of living mam 
The plain duty of this country, placing 
its trust in Providence, is, to improve, by 
‘every possible exertion, the bright pros- 
pect that lies before us: with the energies 
of Great Britain, duly applied, ultimate 
success may be confidently anticipated ; 
we may now look forward to the speedy 
accomplishment of that great purpose, for 
the attainment of which we have already 


sacrificed, performed, and endured 80 
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much ; and for which we are still ready 
to sacrifice, perform and endure. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that if any 
thing could add to the gratifying feelings 
which recent events were so calculated to 
produce, it would be, what had just passed 
in that House. The events which had 
taken place in Spain and Germany were 
Most important in themselves, and in the 
consequences to which they would neces- - 
sarily lead; but they were not more im- 
portant, than that England and the con- 
federate powers, and all Europe, should 
see, that as to the great cause a spirit of 
unanimity prevailed in the British parlia- 
ment. He had received the highest gra- 
tification from the speech of the noble 
baron (lord Grenville) who had just sat 
down. He had received also the highest 
personal gratification from the speech of 
his noble friend (lord Clare) early in the 
evening, than whom, he would boldly say, 
no one had ever exhibited greater promise 
of talents asa first effort, and who, from 
his eloquence and his sound principles, 
was so likely to become one of the first 
ornaments of that House. On such an 
occasion there were some topics to which 
the attention of the House was necessarily 
directed. In this he agreed with the 
noble baron (lord Grenville), that we had 
reached a period when the balance of 
power might, without fear of ridicule, be 
talked of as the foundation on which might 
be erected a just and lasting peace. We 
had seen, during the last 20 years, coali- 
tions, whose size promised strength, crush- 
ed by the power of the enemy. What, 
then, we might inquire, was this new life 
which has given an irresistible impulse to 
the present confederacy of the northern 
nations? The feeling of national indepen- 
dence, that sentiment which impels all 
men to stand before the liberties of their 
countries. This feeling, which first arose 
in the nations of the peninsula, gave the 
war a new character, and afforded grounds 
to hope not only for the deliverance of 
those nations, but of the rest of Europe. 
There had before been wars of govern- 
ments, but none like this between nations ; 
and all our principles of policy and pru- 
dence must have been belied, if the issue 
of the present confederacy had not been 
very different from that of any ‘of the 
former ones. ‘They had before them in- 
stances of perseverance unexampled ‘in 
any other cause than that of liberty ;— 
they had seen nations, the least military 
of. Europe, become formidable, and suc 
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cessfully resist the best disciplined troops 
of France. Small as that country was 
in comparison of some other nations 
of Europe, yet the establishment of the 
armies of Portugal was of the greatest 
consequence; as the foundation of the 
success of the allied armies in the penin- 
sula; and as it gave, in addition to the 
general national feeling, a military tone, 
under the influence of which the Portu- 
guese troops have been raised to an equality 
with the British. They had seen the 
Spanish armies employed, not only on the 
defensive, but in offensive operations, in a 
most critical moment, in which they had 
displayed the greatest steadiness. These 
happy effects had sprung from that feeling 
of national independence, which had been 
nurtured by the best blood of this country. 
He was advancing no paradox, but an opi- 
nion the truth of which was felt and ad- 
mitted on the continent, when he said that 
the success of thé cause of the peninsula 
gave new life to the suffering nations of 
Europe. Under the influence of this ex- 


ample, the greatest efforts of France had 
been frustrated; an army, large beyond 
example, annihilated, and the indepen- 
dence of the Russian empire vindicated. 
There were reasons why the feeling of in- 


dependence could not extend to Germany 
so readily as to the other powers of Europe ; 
not from any want of military spirit, but 


from peculiarities in the constitutions of , 


its different states; and if it had been 
asked, to what state of Europe this spirit 
would have last manifested itself, he should 
have answered, the Prussian monarchy. 
But far otherwise had the event proved ; 
for never did any exertions in the cause of 
independence surpass those of the Prussian 
people in the present struggle. He did 
not speak of the talents of their generals, 
-or the zeal of their monarch, but of the 
sentiments which pervaded every indivi- 
dual inthat country. It was to be inquired, 
what advantages were to be reaped from 
Our successes, and what means.were taken 
to give them effect. The continental 
powers were all made acquainted with the 
views of Great Britain; and there was not 
one of them that did not acknowledge 
them to be reasonable, moderate, and 
just; and on the ground of these acknow- 
Jedged views were the efforts towards a 
general peace to be regulated. Where 
there were powers of such different inte- 
‘Tests engaged in a coalition, their confe- 
~deracy was liable to accidents which 
would place them in disadvantageous cir- 
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cumstances, and these chances augmented 


in proportion to the extent of the con- 


federacy ; on this account a knowledge of 
common principles was most necessary.’ 
If for a moment they reviewed the events 
of the present campaign, the manner in 
which the operations were conducted, 
and especially that desperate movement, 
the passage of the Saale, and the manceuvres 
which ensued, we should be filled with 
sentiments of admiration. Notwithstand- 
ing these glorious successes, a successful 
termination of the’ war was only to be 
looked for from a vigorous continuance of 
the efforts which had been made. This ° 
was the great crisis, not only of Great 
Britain, but of Europe.—* God forbid,” 
said the noble earl, “ that in these efforts 
we should depart from political justice and 
moderation.” These principles, he conti- 
nued, should never be lost sight of; but it 
became us to be more moderate, as we 
were more vigorous. He agreed in this 
with the noble baron (lord Grenville), who 
thought that some fixed and certain terms 


.of peace should be abided by—terms con- 


sistent with justice to all parties—with jus- 
tice not only to our friends, but to our 
enemies. (Hear!) We should not ask 
from our enemies such terms, as in their 
situation we should not think reasonable to 
concede. (Hear, hear!) There was no 
principle on which to prosecute the war, 
but a desire to obtain a peace, by which a 
fair addition of strength should be made 
to those powers which had suffered in the 
contest. 

The question was then put and carried 
unanimously. 


The Earl of Liverpool rose to propose, 
that lord Walsingham be re-appointed 
Chairman of Committees ; it was needless 
to say, that no one could be better quali- 
fied than the noble earl to fill that office. 

The Lord Chancellor bore testimony to 
the qualifications of lord Walsingham for 
the office to which it was proposed to re- 
appoint him. 

Lord. Walsingham was accordingly ap- 
pointed Chairman, and said a few words 
which we could not hear at the bar. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, November 4, 

Tue Prince REGENT’s SPEECH UN OPEN- 
ING THE Session.} Mr. Speaker reported, 
That the House had,.this day, attended 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, in 
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the House of Peers, where his Royal High- 
ness was pleased to make a most gracious 
Speech from the throne to both Houses of 
Parliament, in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty ; of which Mr. Speaker 
said, he had, to prevent mistakes, obtained 
a copy. [See p.1.] After the Speaker 
had read the Speech, 

Earl Compton rose. He observed, that 
in now addressing the House, he had not 
the same apology to plead which gentle- 
men commonly had to whose lot it fell to 
move addresses in answer to speeches from 
the throne, having on former occasions 
taken the liberty of trespassing on the 
time of the House. The task, however, 
which he had to perform on the present 
occasion, he felt was infinitely lighter and 
easier than such tasks in general were— 
much easier and lighter, he believed, than 
from the posture of our affairs, both abroad 
and at home, it had been for a great many 
years past. Every part of the task which 
he had to discharge, was of an agreeable 
kind, except that single allusion with 
which the speech of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent set out—namely, the 
unfortunate continuance of the distressing 
malady with which his Majesty was af- 
flicted—a calamity which not only every 


gentleman in that House, but every person 
throughout the kingdom, must concur with 


his Royal Highness in deploring. In 
every other circumstance to which he 
should have to allude, he felt, and he was 
satisfied every one in that House would 
concur with him in feeling, there was room 
only for congratulation; and that the 
subjects to which, by the Speech, our at- 
tention was called, were calculated solely. 
to inspire gratitude for the present, and 
‘hope and assurance for the future. This, 
he was certain he might say with respect 
to every step that the allies in Saxony had 
taken, with the exception only of the first 
attack upon Dresden. As the House was 
already fully acquainted with all the glo- 
rious details which had been lately re- 
ceived from the allied armies on the con- 
tinent, he should not attempt entering into 
‘a recapitulation of them ; but should con- 
tent himself with saying, what he was 
convinced the fact would bear him out in 
asserting, that, previous to the last great 
_ battle, Buonaparté must have lost not fewer 
than 100,000 men. Last year, France, 
Austria, Bavaria, and Prussia, were all 
united in one common cause; now, the 
three powers last mentioned were united 
with Russia against France, and in support 
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of the cause in which this country was 
engaged. Of what description, too, was 
the force which the ruler of France had 
at his disposal ?—Was it composed of ve- 
terans, as his former armies had been ? 
No; on the contrary, it was made up of 
men dragged from their families, and car- 
ried bound in chains to fight his battles. 
When the modern Attila recollected of 
what description of troops his armies had 
been composed, and what was their de- 
scription now, he might well, on comparing 
the past with the present, and anticipating 
the future, exclaimn— 

“ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 

Tempus eget.” — 
The resuit of the last battle was such as 
might have been expected from such a 
state of things; it was a battle which he 
might well say was unparalleled in the 
history of modern Europe ; it was a battle, 
the effect of which would be to rescue 
Europe and the world from slavery and 
oppression ; it was a battle, the plan of 
which had been laid by that great man 
who had come from another quarter of the 
world to resist the oppressor, and aid the 
cause of the oppressed ; and who, though 
he did not live to see the effect of the ope- 
rations, had by his counsels contributed 
largely to the success of them.—He could. 
not, however, leave this part of the sub- 
ject without paying the tribute of his ap- 
probation and applause to the magnani- 
mous spirit of the Russian emperor, who 
had been the main spring from which the 
successful opposition to the ruler of France 
originated ; and also to the Crown Prince 
of Sweden,—whose skill and bravery so 
justly called for our thanks and admiration, 
as they had already drawn down upon 
him aspersion and invective from the go- 
vernment of France.—Of Moreau; it 
might be truly said, that he had lived for 
the liberties of France, and died for the 
liberties of Europe. When we turned 
from Germany to Spain, there we had 
equal matter of congratulation, in the cap- 
ture of St. Sebastian’s, in the expulsion of 
the main army of France outof Spain, and 
in the rearing of the standard of England 
on the frontiers of France. It was an un- 
deniable fact, that the invasion of France 
would not only prove a very material di- 
version in favour of the allies, but would 
have the effect of depressing the spirits 
of the French people, by convincing them, 
that all the hardships to which they had 
submitted, in having conscription after 
conscription imposed upon them, were not 
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sufficient to protect the soil of France it- 
self from being polluted by the foot of an 
invading enemy. The present state of 
Europe was to be looked at with still 
greater satisfaction, from observing that 
the present was not a paltry coalition 
among a number of different powers, ac- 
tuated by various feelings, and impelled 
by distinct and contending interests; but 
a union of all the sovereigns of the conti- 
nent, backed by the unanimous wishes of 
their people, linking them together in one 
common bond of union. When we turned 
our eyes to America, we naturally felt re- 
gret on thinking that we were at war with 
that country. Our regret, however, must 
be equalled by our astonishment—when 
we considered that America, the only 
great republic in the world, was allied with 
France, our common enemy, against the 
liberties of mankind. She had not, indeed, 
entered into an alliance with France signed 
and sealed; but still she nevertheless di- 
rected her efforts as far as in her lay to 
do good to our enemy, and to do all the 
injury she could to us. It was to be 
hoped, that America would yet see the 
folly of her conduct; that she would be 
aroused from her dream by the thunder of 
the Shannon ; that the reception her armies 
had met with in Canada would tend still 
more to effect this desirable object; and 
that the certainty of the successes and 
triumphs of the allies, and of the defeats 
and discomfitures of the French armies, 
would speedily lead her to see the folly 
of her conduct. While we saw such 
ample subject of gratulation in the suc- 
cesses of our own arms, and in the equally 
glorious and important achievements of 
our allies on the continent, we had still an 
additional cause for gratitude in the abun- 
dant harvest with which Providence had 
blessed us, Industry had now once more 
returned ; our manufacturers were at work, 
and we should not again, it was to be 
hoped, hear of distresses among our arti- 
zans and labouring poor, arising from want 
of-employment. One thing he could not 
help regretting; that a right hon. gen- 
tleman now no more, and whose loss had 
been so deeply lamented in that House, 
and in the country (Mr. Perceval), had 
not lived to see this day—that he had not 
Jived to see that Israel he so much ‘loved 
thus on the point of being established ; 
that he had not lived to see our arms 
crowned with the laurels which now en- 
circled them, and which he trusted would 
end in a peace honourable and lasting. 
His lordship then concluded by moving, 
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«That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, to assure his Royal Highness, that 
we fully participate in the deep regret 
which his Royal Highness has expressed 
at the continuance of his Majesty’s la- 
mented indisposition : 

“ To congratulate his Royal Highness 
on the great and splendid success with 
which it has pleased Divine Providence 
to bless his Majesty’s arms, and those of 
his allies, in the course of the present 
campaign, which has been productive of 
the most important consequences to Eu- 
rope : 

“ That we rejoice to find that in Spain 
the glorious and decisive victory obtained 
near Vittoria has been followed by the 
advance of the allied forces to the Pyre- 
nees, by the repulse of the enemy in every 
attempt to regain the ground which he 
had been compelied to abandon, by the 
reduction of the fortress of St. Sebastian, 
and finally by the establishment of the 
allied army on the frontier of France: - 

* That, in this series of brilliant opera- 
tions, we have not failed to observe, with 
the highest satisfaction, the consummate 
skill and ability of the great commander 
field marshal the marquess of Wellington ; 
and the steadiness and unconquerable 
spirit which have been equally displayed 
by the troops of the three nations united 
under his command : 

«« That we rejoice to learn that the ter- 
mination of the armistice in the north of 
Europe, and the declaration of war by the 
emperor of Austria against France, have 
been most happily accompanied by a sys= 
tem of cordial union and concert amongst . 
the allied powers, and that the effects of 
this union have even surpassed those ex- 
pectations which it was calculated to ex- 
cite: 

“ That, by the signal victories obtained 
over the French in Silesia, at Culm, and 
at Denevitz, the efforts of the enemy to 
penetrate into the heart of the Austrian 
and Prussian territories were completely 
frustrated 

« That these successes have been fol- 
lowed by a course of operations, conceived 
with so much judgment, and executed 
with such consummate prudence, vigour, 
and ability, as to have led, in their result, 
not only to the discomfiture of all those 
projects which the Ruler of France had so 
presumptuously announced on the renewal 
of the contest, but to the capture and -de- 
struction of the greater part of the army 
under his immediate command : 
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«That, whilst we are convinced the 
annals of Europe aflord no example of 
victories more splendid and decisive than 
those which have been recently achieved 
in Saxony, whilst the perseverance and 
gallantry displayed by the alliea forces 
of every description engaged in this con- 
flict have exalted to the highest pitch of 
glory their military character, we grate- 
fully render the full tribute of our ap- 
plause to those sovereigns and princes 
who, in the sacred cause of national inde- 
‘pendence, have so eminently distinguished 
themselves as the leaders of the armies of 
their respective nations : 

«To return his Royal Highness our 
humble thanks for his gracious intention 
of directing copies of the several conven- 
tions which his Royal Highness bas con- 
cluded with the northern powers to be 
laid before us as soon as the ratifications of 


them shall have been duly exchanged ; | 
and to assure his Royal Highness that he | 
may rely on our disposition to afford his 


Royal Highness the necessary assistance 
in support of a system of alliance which, 
‘originating chiefly in the magnanimous 
and disinterested views of the emperor of 
Russia, and followed up as it has been 
with corresponding energy by the other 
‘allied powers, has produced a change the 
most auspicious in the affairs of the con- 
tinent :. 

« That we learn, with the utmost satis- 
faction, that his Royal Highness has con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance and concert 
with the emperor of Austria; that the 
powerful league already formed has receiv- 
ed an important addition of force by the 
declaration .of Bavaria against France; 
and that the ancient connection with the 
Austrian government has been so happily 
renewed ; and to assure his Royal High- 
ness, that, while we duly appreciate all 
the value of the accession of that great 
power to the common cause, we shall pro- 
ceed without delay to consider of the 
means of enabling his Royal Highness to 
support his imperial majesty in the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the contest : 

« That we cannot but lament ihe conti- 
nuance of the war between this country 
and the United States of America, but that 
we fully share the satisfaction expressed 
by his Royal Highness, that the mea- 
sures adopted for the conquest of Canada 
have been frustrated by the valour of his 
Majesty’s troops, and by the zeal and 
loyalty of bis American subjects : 

« That it must be matter of deep regret 
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to find that, whilst Great Britain, in con- 
junction with her allies, is exerting her 
utmost strength against the common ene- 
my of independent nations, we have to 
contend against a country whose real in- 
teresis in the issue of this great contest 
must be the same as our own: 

* That we are concerned to learn that 
his Royal Highness has not hitherto seen 
any disposition on the part of the United 
States of which he could avail himself, 
consistently with a due attention to the 
interests of his Majesty’s subjects, to put 


an end to a war, in which undoubtedly» 


this country was not the aggressor : 

“ That we receive with great satisfac- 
tion his Royal Highness’s gracious assur- 
ance that he is at all times ready to enter 
into discussion with that government for 
a conciliatory adjustment of the differ- 
ences between the two countries, upon 
principles of perfect reciprocity not in- 
consistent with the established maxims of 
public law and with the maritime rights 
of the British empire: 

“ ‘To return our humble thanks to his 
Royal Highness for having directed the 
estimates for the service of the ensuing 
year to be laid before us: 

‘“« ‘To assure his Royal Highness, that, 
waile we regret the necessity of a large 
expenditure, we are fully sensible of the 
necessity of great military exertions, and 
shall readily furnish such supplies as the 
public service, in this momentous crisis, 
may require: 

«« That we must, at the present moment, 
receive with peculiar satisfaction the as- 
surance of the flourishing state of our 
commerce: and we are grateful to the 
bounty of Divine Providence for the 
abundant harvest of the present year, 
which must afford material relief to his 
Majesty’s people, and produce a consi- 
derable augmentation in many branches 
of the revenue : x 

«That we rejoice to Jearn that a de- 
cided conviction now happily prevails 
throughout a Jarge portion of Europe, that 
the war in which the-allied powers are 
engaged against the Ruler of France, is a 
war of necessity, and that his views of 
universal dominion can only be defeated 
by combined and determined resistance, 
and that the public spirit and natiohal en- 
thusiasm which have successively accom- 
plished the deliverance of the kingdoms of 
Spain and Portugal, and of the Russian 
empire, now equally animate the German 
people ; and we entertain the fullest con- 
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fidence, that the same perseverance on 

their part will ultimately lead'to the same 
lorious result : 

« That, while we most deeply deplore the 
continuance of this extended warfare, and 
of all those miseries which the insatiable 
ambition of the Ruler of France has so 
long inflicted upon Europe, we receive 
with peculiar satisfaction the proof of the 
wisdom and moderation which animate 
the councils of his Royal Highness and 
the allies, afforded by the declaration of 

~his Royal Highness, that no disposition to 
require from France sacrifices of any de- 
scription inconsistent with her honour or 
just pretensions as a nation, will ever be 
an obstacle to peace, and that the restora- 
tion of that great blessing, upon principles 
of justice and equality, has never ceased 
to be. the anxious wish of his Royal High- 
ness ; but that we are fully sensible that 
it can only be obtained by a continuance 
of those efforts which have already deli- 
vered so large a part of Europe from the 
power of the enemy : 

«To beseech his Royal Highness to 
believe, that, whilst we look back with 
satisfaction and pride on the firmness and 
perseverance of this country, to which 
these advantages may ina great degree 
be ascribed, we are fully prepared for 

_ such new exertions as the nature of the 
contest may demand, by the happy effect 
of which we entertain the confident hope 
that his Royal Highness will be enabled 
to bring this long and arduous struggle to 
a conclusion which will be consistent with 
the independence of all the nations en- 
gaged in it, and with the general security 
of Kurope.” - 

Mr. C. Grant, jun. seconded the motion 
in the following terms :— 

Mr. Speaker—In rising to second the 
Address of the noble lord, I perceive with 
satisfaction that it is not necessary for me 
to use arguments in its support. I flatter 
myself that as to its principal topics there 
will be no difference of opinion. In the 
situation, therefore, in which I am placed, 
I feel myself called upon, not to persuade 
a unanimity which, I trust, already exists ; 
but rather to give expression to the ge- 

neral sentiment, and to participate in the 
general feelings of the House and of the 
country. I beg, therefore, to offer my 
congratulations upon the prosperous si- 
tuation of this country, upon the internal 
tranquillity of our provinces, upon the 
restoration of commerce, and upon’ the 
abundant harvest with which it has pleased 
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Providence to bless these realms. I offer: 
my congratulations, also, upon the situas 
tion of our foreign affairs. I need not 
say that I cordially concur with the noble 
lord in every word of that eulogy which 
he has so ably and eloquently bestowed 
upon our allies ia the peninsula; upon the 
valour and unanimity which has secared 
to their exertions such a glorious issue. [I 
need “not say that I cordially concur’ in 
every word which he has uttered with re- 
spect to the conduct of the British troops; 
and to that distinguished commander, lord 
Wellington. Yet, Sir, amongst all the 
great qualities with which lord Wellington 
is so richly endowed, and which have ele- 
vated him to the sphere in which he 
moves, there is none that has impressed 
my. mind more deeply than that undaunt- 
ed and intrepid spirit, the sure proof of a 
genius conscious of its resources, which 
enabled him to defy the public opinion as 
to the invincibility of France. He did not 
sink under the weight of the enormous 
fame which surrounded those great com- 
manders whom he was Called to combat, 
and whom he has successively vanquished. 
Admirable, therefore, as 1 think his con- 
duct in every part of Spain, in bis sieges, 
at Salamanca, at Vittoria, on the Pyrenees, 
I do not know if he is not to me still more 
truly great, still more worthy of admira- 
tion, at that moment, when, relying only 
on his single genius,,in a remote corner of 
Portugal, he threw up those lines, within 
which he secured the hope and the hap- 
piness of the civilized world. But if these 
occurrences demand our attention, there 
are occurrences in other parts*of Europe 
which no less imperiously demand it. 
When I mention Germany, I know well 
what sensations, at this peculiar mo- 
ment, I excite in the breast of every man 
who hears me; I know what sympathies 
are awaked, what hope, what enthusiasm. 
[ am deeply sensible that no language of 
mine can possibly do justice to those 
feelings, or represent, in colours suffici« 
ently glowing, the greatness of those vic- 
tories and their, invaluable consequences, 
I can only refer to the recital of those 
facts which are impressed on our memo- 
ries; I can only advert to the names of 
Saxony and Leipsic, names now and for 
ever associated with all that is profound 
in counsel, or lofty in heroism, or splendid — 
in success. I can only allude to the al- 
tered fortunes of Germany. What was 
the condition of Germany but a few 
months.ago? She-seemed-to be sunk ina 
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lethargy from which there was no recal. 
Throughout that region there was no 
movement, but that of the desolating 
armies that secured its submission ; no 
voice, but that of the conqueror, insulting 
the chains of his victim. Allow me 
to ask, where now are those armies? 
Where is that empire which seemed to 
rest on the pillars of the world, and was to 
be shaken only by the convulsions of dis- 
solving nature? Sir, the hour of retribu- 
tion is at length arrived. He who had no 
mercy upon others is now reduced to a 
condition which may excite the pity of his 
most implacable enemy. He who has 
made so many miserable isnow condemned 
to drink to the very dregs the bitter cup 
of degradation and sorrow. He is thrown 
from his elevation, despoiled of his glo- 
ries, hunted from hill to hill, and river to 
river; the props with which he had sup- 

rted his power are falling around him ; 
. finds no defence in the thrones behind 
which he had entrenched his usurped do- 
minion. By a connection with ancient 
families, he had hoped to clothe his new 
greatness with something of prescriptive 
pomp and veneration ; but he sees those 
hopes vanishing before him—Austria re- 
nouncing his alliance,—Bavaria quitting 
his ranks,—Saxony torn from his grasp,— 
the Rhine itself anticipating the hour of 
deliverance ; and that hour will assuredly 
come. We have the pledges of its ap- 
proach in all that is past; we have the 
pledges of its approach in these brilliant 
achievements, in the last desperate strug- 
gles, in the august spectacle of that day 
when three sovereign princes, fresh from 
the hard-fought field of victory, and 
each at the head of his respective troops, 
entered the city of Leipsic, amidst the ac- 
clamations of a people whom they had 
rescued from slavery. Oh! day me- 
morable for ever! Oh! proud consumma- 
tion of a series of triumphs! The tyrant 
is humbled, and the freedom of Europe is 
achieved. We may now, I think, venture 
to make that assertion. We are now, in- 
deed, too much in contact, too close to 
these great events, justly to appreciate 
their grandeur and their effects ; for it is 
with these prodigious displays of moral 
power as it is with the grandeur and 
bolder features of nature. Itis not till we 
are removed from their immediate vicinity, 
that we can ascertain their dimensions, 
and appreciate their real magnificence. 
Yet this we may even now assert, that, in 
the whole range of modern history, there 
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is nothing equal or second to these achieve« 
ments, and that this is one of those events 
(of which there are not many in history), 
which, taken singly and by itself, decides 
the destinies of nations, and changes the 
face of the world. It is true, Sir, that the 
sufferings of humanity were long pro- 
tracted. It is true, that the hopeof all 
nations was at length wearied out into a 
dumb and listless + aig We, even we 
ourselves, began at last to think that there 
could be no propitious result. We almost 


believed that, in favour of one individual, . 
the eternal laws of God and nature, (laws « 


which, till then, we had deemed eternal) 
were reversed. We almost imagined that 
the lessons of moral wisdom had been 
false, and that the wishes and execra- 
tions of so many millions exercised no 
influence over the fates and fortunes of 
their fellow man. But if the day was 
delayed, it must be confessed that ‘it 
was delayed for a terrible purpose— 
that it might concentrate its destruc- 
tive energies, and approach at last 
with redoubled and accumulated hor- 
ror. If the sufferings of humanity have 
been prolonged, they were prolonged, 
that they might, in the course of a few 
months, be overpaid in ample measure. 
New, instead of armies heartless in the 
cause, generals corrupt or incapable, so- 
vereigns blind to their interests and their 
fame, we see nobles and kings fighting in 
the ranks—we see crowds of accomplished 
captains—and where we number men, we 
number heroes and patriots. . It seems, in- 
deed, if I may venture to say so, as if all 
the treasures of consolation, all the pomp 
and glory of recompense, were reserved 
for this occasion. In this one campaign 
is concentered the military renown of 
ages. All that is great, and illustrious, 
and noble—all that is romantic in bravery, 
and wise in counsel—all that is venerable 
in hereditary worth, or irresistible in po- 
pular opinion—the majesty of thrones— 
the grandeur of empires—the transcen- 
dency of genius—the omnipotence of 
mind—all natural, all. moral energies, 
seem to be thrown together, crowded and 


heaped upon each other, to form, as it 


were, a stage, on which a spectacle at 
once so consoling and so tremendous, 
might be exhibited to the eyes of an asto- 
nished world. While we exult in these 
successes, I am sure the House will join in 
bestowing every applause upon those by, 
whom they have been achieved. I be- 
lieve it has rarely, if ever, happened, that 
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military operations have been carried on, 
on so vast a scale. It is admirable to ob- 
serve the precision with which they have. 
been conducted, the singular union of 
caution and enterprise, the unexampled 
unanimity of design and of execution. 
But while we pay this tribute. to those 
illustrious men, let us not separate from 
that heroic society, the name of him, who, 
when alive, formed one of its brightest 
ornaments. We all remember that the 
joss of general Moreau seemed to throw 
_adark omen over the approaching cam- 
paign. Exalted by his exploits to the 
first rank of military commanders, and 
endeared to the friends of freedom by his 
principles and character, he was sum. 
moned from the depths of the new world, 
from his exile, as if by the universal voice 
of Europe. He obeyed the call ; he came, 
he planned ; he fell a martyr to that cause, 
at the very commencement of those ope- 
rations upon which he had impressed the 
stamp of his: powerful genius, and to 
which he had communicated a principle 
of success, which, though deranged for a 
moment, has, at every subsequent period, 
been acquiring fresh strength and deve- 
loping new resources, Disastrous, how- 
ever, as his death undoubtedly was to the 
interests of Europe, much as it was to be 
deprecated, as furnishing matter of exul- 
tation, a momentary one indeed, but of 
base and malignant exultation, to his ad- 
versary ; yet 1 agree with the noble lord, 
that, with respect to his own glory, we 
can scarcely be justified in regarding such 
a death, as the sequel of such a life, in 
the light of a misfortune. If indeed there 
be any consolation, any triumph in the 
thought of the deep and poignant regret 
of all classes of men, then may that grave 
be called his trophy of renown; and if it 
was destined that his death should be pre- 
mature, as we should term it, I know not 
on-what occasion, in what cause it could 
have been so gloriously suffered. 
Quod si immatura manebat 

Mors natum, cesis Volscorum millibus ante, 
Ducentem in Latium Teucros, cecidisse juvabit. 

I believe indeed, Sir, that Baonaparte 
himself must seeretly envy a death so in- 
curred and so honoured. I believe that 
he must sometimes reflect with what other 
sensations the intelligence of his own fate 
would have been received by that Europe 
which wept over the fate of his rival, and 
with what different emotions after-ages 
will visit his tomb, on whatever soil it may 
arise, and the tomb of the man whom he 

( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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persecuted while living, and has insulted 
when dead. After we have recovered 
from the first impressions of the late stu- 
pendous events, it is. natural to advert to 
that part of his Royal Highness’s speech, 
in which these events are in part at least 
ascribed to the conduct of this country. 
And certainly, if it be asked, the change 
which has taken place on the continent 
must be mainly attributed to our example 
—an example, indeed, which did not res 
quire success to recommend it; but which 
now, crowned as it is with such signal ree 
sults, must be for ever memorable. If, at 
the commencement of these troubles, we 
had shewn a dastardly spirit ; if we had 
betrayed the cause of freedom ; if we had 
sunk under the ascendency of lawless 
power—where now would have been the 
deliverance of Europe? where would 
have been the rallying ground on which 
the hopes and afisetions of an afflicted 
world might gather themselves, and find 
refuge? We cliose a nobler and better 
policy. Having ascertained the course 
which we were destined to tread, we en- 
tered upon it with fixed hearts and pres 
pared resolutions—and in spite of diffi- 
culty and danger, amidst the sound of 


falling thrones and empires, we maintained 


our inflexible career; and upon what 


principle did we so maintain it? upon the — 


principle of national independence ; upon 
this principle, that opposition to lawless 
aggression is at all times a sacred duty, 
and that the hope of Europe was.to be 
found only in a vigorous and inexorable 
resistance. There will be no prouder 
page in history than that which tells of 
that struggle and its victorfous result ; 
which tells, that at a period when the 
foundations of the world seemed to be 
shaken, when all former institutions were 
swept away, rather as if by a sudden 
whirlwind, than by any of the ordinary 
means of destruction, there was yet one 
nation, which, reposing under the shade 
of a happy constitution, proud of its an¢ 
cient liberties, and worthy to defend them, 
dared to measure its matured and disci- 
plined valour at one time against the un- 
natural energies of a frantic democracy, 
at another time against the gigantic re- 
sources of the most tremendous despotism 
that ever scourged the world. If, Sir, 
history after this narration were obliged 
to add, that in this struggle at last we fell, 
but that we fell gloriously, with our 
arms in our hands and our faces to the 
foe, this. would have-been.no meas 
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jpraise; this would have been praise 
enough to satisfy the most aspiring na- 
tions of antiquity; it would have been 
praise enough to fill up the warmest wishes 
of that gallant and patriot band who left it 
to be engraved on. their tombs, that they 
died in obedience to the laws of their 
country. But, thank God, Sir, history 
will be called, not to lament the fall of 
British greatness, but to celebrate its re- 
newed exploits and its living triumphs. 
The conduct which we have pursued can 
acquire indeed no accession of merit from 
the issue to which it has led; but it is sa- 
tisfactory to observe how admirable have 
been its results. It has kindled through- 
out Europe a flame which, I trust, is un- 
quenchable. It is to the theatre of these 
contests, it is to that soil which but lately 
seemed incapable of producing a single 
effort, that the moralist of after-ages will 
resort for examples of instruction, when 
he denounces the fall of unhallowed 

reatness, There, too, will the patriot 
aire for lessons of enthusiasm and disin- 
terested virtue. This is the glorious fea- 
ture of the present war.—I have heard it 
observed of America, that her conduct has 
dispelled those classical associations which 
we have been accustomed to indulge, of 


republican virtue and republican excel- 


lence. That remark was not more elo- 
quently than justly made. But if we are 
obliged to give up that class of associa- 
tions, I perceive with exultation, that 
there is yet another class of associations no 
less sacred and venerable, which we may 
now cherish with additional fondness—I 
mean those associations which enforce the 
belief of instinctive patriotism, of un- 
bidden enthusiasm in the cause of virtue, 
of the grandeur of self-devotion, of the 
magnanimity of great sacrifices for great 
objects, for honour, for independence. 
We must all recollect with what delight 
we imbibed these sentiments at the foun- 
tains of classical learning, and followed 
them out into action in the history of 
reat men and illustrious states. But of 
ate, and especially towards the close of | 
the last century, there seems to have crept 
into this nation a sort of spurious and 
barren philosophy, of which it was the 
object to decry those associations ; to re- 
present them as the illusions of ignorance, 
or frenzy, or falsehood ; to curb the ori- 
ginal play of nature; to inculcate cold- 
ness and selfishness upon system ; and to. 
substitute in the place of all that formed 
the delight of a higher philosophy, a 
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spirit of lazy deliberation, condueted by 
apathy, and ending therefore in meanness 
and dishonour. It was this philosophy 
which taught that those ideas of excel- 
lence had no antitypes in nature. It was 
this philosophy which taught that it is not 
only more prudent, but more conformable 
to the laws of our being, for every man, 
in time of danger, to reason before he fol- 
lowed the promptings of true courage, to 
make it a matter of calculation whether. 
his country be worth saving before he 
draws the sword in her defence ; to reduce 
it to a question of algebra, or a problem 
in geometry, whether he should resist 
the efforts of tyranny, or bow before the 
yoke. It must be confessed, that the 
history of the past age, and especially the 
sleep which seemed to have spread over 
Europe, gave too much countenance to 
these pernicious maxims. But the hour is 
at length come, which has exposed the 
fallacy of these speculations, and rescued 
human nature from these calumnies. The 
experience of the few last years has abo- 
lished, I trust for ever, that heartless and 
bloodless system, the miserable abortion 
of a cold head and depraved imagination,. 
which never waked one noble thought, 
nor inspired one generous action. The 
experience of the few last years has proved 
that they were not false and visionary, . 
those high sentiments which we were 
taught to respect; but that they are 
founded upon whatever is deepest and 
purest in the human character. It has 
proved, that true reason is never at war 
with just feeling ; that man is now what 
he was in those distant ages, a creature 
born indeed to act upon principle, but 
born also to act upon strong passions,— 
and that he never acts more nobly, more 
wisely, more- worthily.of himself, than 
when he acts by the prompt persuasion of 
grand passions, sublimed and directed by 
lofty principles. Such, Sir, is the situa- 
tion in which we are placed, and such are 
the prospects which we may reasonably 
entertain. If, amidst so many causes of 
contentment and gratitude, there be any 
circumstance that can excite regret, it 
surely is that to which his Royal Highness 
has alluded in the commencement of his 
speech ; it is, that our sovereign cannot 
share our joy; it is, that these blessings 
cannot be enjoyed by him whose exems 
plary virtues have, I believe, in no small 
degree contributed to draw them down 
upon this nation. Icannot help, however, 
sometimes indulging a hope, that in re- 
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compence for. those virtues, and in return 
to the wishes of his subjects, that venera- 
ble personage may yet be reserved to 
witness the effect of these exertions ; and 
that, having been withdrawn from the 
world at atime of tumult and agitation, 
he may be allowed at last the exquisite 
gratification of seeing that world calm 
and pacific under the effects of a solid 
tranguillity ; for this, it should be recol- 
lected, is the end of all our efforts.. I was 
very glad to hear that explicit declaration 
in the Speech of his Royal Highness. 1 
am glad that it will be resounded in the 
ears of Europe, and may perhaps reach 
the French people. We know the sin- 
cerity with which we pursue that object. 
We demand on our part only one condi- 
tion, which we consider as indispensable, 
—that the peace shall be consistent with 
the liberties of Europe. We concede to 
France, in return, one condition which 
she, on her part, also has a right to make 
indispensable—that the peace shall be 
consistent. with her national honour. 
Upon this basis, I should hope the close 
of hostilities may not be long deferred, 
unless, indeed, France should be of opi- 
nion that there is any thing incompatible 
between these two conditions. But, anx- 
jous as we are to procure peace, let us 
remember by what means alone such a 
peace can be obtained as we could safely 
accept. Let us recollect, that it must not j 
be a peace founded upon a compromise of 
any great interest ; upon a dereliction of 
any. sacred principles; the creature of 
timidity on our part, of insolence and arti- 
fice on that of the enemy. It must be a 
peace founded on mutual advantage and 
mutual confidence, and resting on the 
basis of social order, law, and justice. 
Sir, the eyes of Europe are upon this 
House. In our deliberations this session 
are involved consequences the most im- 
portant to humanity. Let us reflect on 
the situation in which we are placed, and 
remember, that, in proportion to our 
grandeur, is the responsibility with which 
‘we are charged. Let us observe the 
means by which we have attained this 
high eminence ; for by those means alone 
can it be preserved. If we are true to the 
principles that have made us great, our 
greatness will be as durable as it is bril- 


lant. As the convulsions are closing, it 


is for us to set the tone of public morals 
and public virtues, Now that the gale 
has passed away, let the shattered and 
wrecked nations of the continent see, in 
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the light of day, that vessel which alone 
has weathered the storm uninjured and 
undismayed, and whose signal is still fly- 
ing for the refuge of the oppressed and 
the weak. Now that Europe is emerging 
from those penal fires, let her learn from, 
our example, what was the spirit of those. 
ancient institutions, what the genius of 
that international law, under the ruins. 
of which she was almost overwhelmed ; 
and as she has felt, in the excess of her 
servitude, what are the unwearied efforts 
of lawless power, let her now feel what 
are the inexhaustible resources of power 
consolidated by justice, and operating 
only for the benefit of mankind. Thus, 
and thus only, can we attain the object of 
our wishes,—a peace which may not only 
increase our commerce and exalt our po- 
litical greatness, but shall also exalt our 
national character; a peace which may 
be productive of consequences interesting 
to all nations, and rich with moral lessons 
to regulate the destinies of remote ages. 

The Address being then read from the 
Chair, the Speaker was about to put the 
question; when 

Mr. Whitbread spoke nearly as follows : 
—I do not rise, Sir, with any view to dis- 
turb the unanimity of the vote to which 
the House will shortly come ; but rather, 
if that were at all necessary, to add my 
cordial approbation to the Address moved 
by the noble lord. There may, indeed,. 
be one or two exceptions to my entire ap- 
proval of that Address, but they are not of. 
sufficient weight to induce me to dissent 
from it in my vote. I will freely own, I 
did not expect, on an occasion like the 
present, to find, in the Speech of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that modera- 
tion of sentiment, and that freedom from 
any intoxication of language which it dis- 
plays; and so far, therefore, the manner. 
of it has my approbation. Nor will I be. 
betrayed into any debate, by touching 
upon several topics introduced by the no- 
ble lord who moved the Address, and by. 
the hon. and eloquent member who se- 
conded it; but at the same time it would 
be unmanly in me, and unbecoming that» 
deep and rooted conviction which | feel, 
if I did not assert my firm disbelief of one. 
thing, in particular, that has been ad~ 
vanced ; that the deliverance of Europe, 
and the splendid events so recently. 
achieved, are to be ascribed to the policy 
begun by a minister now no more, and to 
the following up of that policy by his suc- 
cessors. Great, I admit, that minister was; 
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but if the counsels of his great adversary 
had been listened to, Europe would never 
have been plunged into that disastrous 
state from which she now seems to be 
emerging, nor would the dreadful carnage 
of the present campaign have been neces- 
sary. So far I feej it necessary to say, 
from the honest conviction of my soul; 
and | also feel it necessary to say, that the 
proud exultation of this day is hailed by 
_no man in this House, or in the country at 
large, with more enthusi:stic feelings than 
by myself. (Hear, hea: !) I cannot, how- 
ever, help adverting a little to the incon- 
sistencies of the noble mover of the Ad- 
‘dress, and the seconder of it. We have 


been told, that Moreau lived for the liber-: 


ties of kurope; if he did so, then has 
Great Britain been fighting against the 
liberties of Europe: if, too, Bernadotte, 
_ whose consummate abilities I willingly ac- 
knowledge, and to whom, for the exertion 
of those abilities in the way they have 
been exerted, the whole warld is indebted, 
has, on every occasion of his life, fought 
for the liberties of Europe; then, I again 
repeat, that Great Britain has been fight- 
ing against those liberties. Upon this 


point, however, I will touch no further, 


than to express my entire approbation of 


the magnanimity with which the Prince 
Regent’s ministers confided in the co-ope- 
ration of that personage ; a magnanimity 


so nobly and so amply rewarded. I give 
great credit also to the present adminis- 
tration, and to him who was at the head of 
it, till removed by the foul deed which 
every one deplored, for the great and 
steady confidence which they placed in 
the talents and genius of our great com- 
- Mander, the marquis of Wellington ; and 
Ican assure the noble lord, I should feel 
as happy as he wonld, were he now among 
us to enjoy the fruits of his labour, and to 
detail, with that eloquence which was pe- 
culiar to him, the splendid successes which 
have resulted, Upon the question of the 
. American war, it is well known that I 
differ from the sentiments expressed in 
the Prince Regent’s Speech; yet not suf- 
ficiently to induce me to disturb the una- 
mmity with which I wish to see the Ad- 
dress carried. But I am particularly glad 
to observe the explicit terms of that 
Speech, in which it is distinctly avowed, 
that no disposition is entertained to require 
from France sav-rifices of any description 
inconsistent with her honour or just pre- 
tensions asa nation. I sincerely hope this 
feeling pervades the whole alliance; an 
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alliance with which I am not inclined to 
quarrel, as I have been with former ones ; 
for it is promoted and cemented by a feel- 
ing of common danger and necessity, and 
not purchased and raised up to oppress 
France. It has arisenefrom the keen and 
indignant sentiment which the grinding 
oppression of France herself has excited, 
and it holds out a memorable lesson to the 
governments of Europe. France, in the 
course of her career since the Revolution, 
disturbed and overthrew the ancient mo-~ 
narchies, upon the pretext of their tyranny 
and despotism’; but when those states 
passed onder the power of France, who 
was to liberate them, they found them- 
selves subjected to a despotism still more 
odious, toa thraldom still more insupport- 
able. The emperor of that country is at 
this moment in a condition to which, I 
firmly believe, nothing but his own restless 
and gigantic ambition could have reduced 
him. I hope the alliance will profit from 
this. Ido not pretend to know, for, in- 
deed, 1 have not heard, what were the 
terms of pacification proposed to France 
before the termination of the armistice 5 
but I sincerely hope that now, in the mo- 
ment of success, the same terms will still 
be offered. (A general murmur through the 
House). I am not surprised at hearing 
this murmur: perhaps I am misunder- 
stood ; what I mean to say is, and that I 
“will maintain, that whatever terms may 
have been proposed to France at that 
time, as a basis upon which negoeiations 
for peace might take place, I hope the 
same basis will now be offered, or else F. 
-see no conclusion to which the war can 
come. 

There are some topics of domestic po- 
licy, which I cannot but wish the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) had advised the Prince 
Regent to touch upon in the conrse of the 
Speech. With regard to the aid and as. | 
sistance which are to be afforded to the 
alliance by this country, I think they 
should have no other limit but the power 
and resources of the country itself (Hear, 
hear!): tothe utmost we can go, with safety 
to ourselves, to that extent would I wish to 
see supply afforded. But I also wish, that, 
in the moment of prosperity and exulta- 
tion, some notice had been taken of the 
sufferings of a very large class of our own 
people, whose condition occupied the se- 
rious attention of this House during the 
last session; and I wish it the more, Sir, 
in consequence of a speech which has been 


} attributed to you, as being delivered at 
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the bar of the House of Lords at the close 
of that session. The present moment, 
when we are imperiously called upon to 
put forth all our strength and ail our re- 
sources as a nation, is one peculiarly 
adapted to the consideration of the Ca- 
tholic Claims. They ought tobe attended 
to, from motives of policy as well as justice ; 
they are an important class of people; 
important from their numbers—important 
from their -valour—important from the 
energy which their cordial union would 
give to our national exertions. I hope, 
therefore, their cause, so weil begun last 
session, will be prosperously concluded 
this; that they wil be admitted to all the 
privileges and rights of the constitution ; 
and thus prove, that you, Sir, in the speech 
you delivered, if reported rightly, were 
an unauthorized and unauthenticated ex- 
positor of the feelings and views of this 
House. With these views of the present 
posture of affairs, I shall give my support 
to the Address moved by the noble lord: 
the existing administration are entitled, I 
think, to every praise; and if, by a wish, 
it were possible for me to create any 
change in the Prince Regent’s ministers, 
except, perhaps, to increase a little their 
‘strength on the question I have just al- 
luded to, that wish should be unformed : 
Ido not desire to see one of them dis- 
placed, seeing what measures are in pro- 
gress, and relying upon the moderation of 
their views, in endeavouring to accom- 
plish a general and lasting peace. 

The Speaker.—Before 1 state the ques- 
tion, I hope I may be permitted, as so 
strong an allusion has been made to the 
speech I delivered at the bar of the House 
of Lords, last session, to say, that if that 
speech should be, at any time, taken into 
consideration by this House, I trust I shall 
be able to satisfy the House that what I did 
say was perfectly justified and warranted. 

Mr. W. Wynne expressed his entire con- 
currence with the Address; and he trusted 
that those parts of Europe which had been 
so long held down by the tyranny of 
France would now have an opportunity of 
restoring themselves, For himself, he 
felt peculiar satisfaction in the defalcation 
of the coerced troops of Buonaparté, even 
in the very day of battle: he drew the 
happiest augury from that fact. It shewed 
a distrust which, he had no doubt, spread 
from one battalion te another, and per- 
vaded the whole army. He expressed 
his entire approbation of the ‘sentiments 
of moderation displayed in the conclusion 
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of the Prince Regent’s Speech; and 
hoped that the continental powers would 
continue united, till a general peace, and 
the restoration of the balance of power ip 
Europe, were accomplished. 

The Address was then carried, nem. eon. 
and a committee appointed to prepare it 
accordingly. 


Tue Speaken’s Sreecn.] Lord Morpeth. 
—I rise, Sir, to inform the House, that on 
an early day after the recess I shall sub- 
mit a motion upon certain passages in 
your Speech, delivered at the close of the 
last session at the bar of the House of 
Lords. 

Lord Castlereagh wished that the noble 
lord had not named so distant a period; as, 
if the Chair had transgressed the line of its 
duty, it would be desirable that the ques- 
tion should be discussed as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Lord Morpeth replied, that he could not 
well name an earlier day : as many mem- 
bers were absent, and especially those be- 
longing to the country which the noble 
lord represented, and who were particu- 
larly interested in the question. 

Mr. B. Bathurst was proceeding to ar- 
gue upon the question itself, when Mr, 
Tierney called him to order, for indulging 
in a course of proceeding which could 
only lead to a premature debate, and would 
be productive of perpetual inconvenience. 
The notice was then entered accordingly ; 
after which the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Nov. 5. 


Answer or Lieut. Generat ABtr- 
cromBy TO THE VoTE OF Tranxs.] Mr. 
Speaker acquainted the House, that he 
had received from lieut. general the bon. 
John Abercromby, the following letter, in 
return to the thanks of this House, signi- 
fied to him by Mr. Speaker, in obedience 
to their commands of the 10th of January 
1812, 


« Bombay, Ist Nov. 1812. 
“ Sir; Ido myself the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your Letter of 


the 14th of January last, conveying to 
me the unanimous Thanks of the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom for the con- 
quest of the island of Mauritius, and de- 
siting me to communicate to major gene- 
ral Warde, and to the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and private soldiers, 


employed on that occasion, the high sense 
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entertained of their gallant and meritorious 
exertions. 

«The leading wish of my heart has 
been to devote myself to the service of my 
country ; and I beg you, Sir, to assure the 
House of Commons that I receive this dis- 
tinguished mark of its approbation with 
the liveliest emotions of pride and grati- 
tude ; for a British soldier must ever con- 
-sider the applause of his country to be the 
highest reward that can be bestowed upon 
him. 

«“T have had the greatest satisfaction 
in communicating to major general Warde, 
and to the gallant army 1 had the good 
fortune to command, the resolutions of the 
House of Commons, in approbation of 
their professional skill, discipline, and 
bravery ; and I can venture to assure you, 
Sir, that they will be deeply impressed 
with a sense of the distinguished honour 
which has been conferred upon them. 

« Allow me, Sir, to express my obliga- 
tions to you for the very flattering terms 
in which you have been pleased to add to 
the high gratification I derive from the 
Thanks of the honourable House, by the 
offer of your personal congratulations, I 
have the honour to be, &c. 

« JoHN ABERCROMBY, 
«« Lieutenant General.” 

“To the right hon. Charles 

Abbot, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, &c. &c. &c.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the usual Grand Committees for Religion, 
Trade, and Justice. 

The usual Standing Orders of the House 
were also read, and agreed to. 

Lord Compton brought up the Report 
of the Address; which was read and 
agreed to. 

Upon the motion of lord Castlereagh, it 
was ordered that it be presented to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent by the 
whole House. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, Noo. 6. 


The House. met about half past one; 
and shortly afterwards, baving first ad- 
journed, went up in procession to present 
the Address to the Prince Regent. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
_ Saturday, Nov. 6. 
Prince Recent’s Speecu.}] Mr. Van- 


Treaties of Alliance. fat 


sittart moved, according to notice, that 
the Prince Regent’s Speech be taken into 
consideration. 

Such part of the Speech as relates to 
the supplies being read, 

Mr. Vansittart moved as a Resolution, 
“That a supply be granted to his Ma- 
jesty.”—Agreed to. 

Mr. Vansittart then moved, that this re- 
solution be referred to a committee of the 
whole House on Monday next, which was 
agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh having informed the 
House that his royal highness the Prince 
Regent had signified his pleasure to re-. 
ceive the Address at three o’clock,. the. 
House adjourned to Monday; and the 
Speaker, accompanied by many members, 
proceeded to Carlton House with the Ad- 
dress, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, Nov. 8. 


The Lord Chancellor, from the wool- 
sack, read the Answer of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent to the Address of 
their lordships, presented by the whole 
House on Saturday ; declaring his Royal 
Highness’s satisfaction at the sentiments 
therein contained, and expressing his 
hope, under Divine Providence, in con- 
junction with his illustrious allies, and the 
support of parliament, of bringing the 
arduous contest in which they were en- 
gaged to a safe and honourable termina- 
tion. 

His Royal Highness’s most gracious. 
Answer was ordered to be inserted on the. 
Journals. Their Jordships then adjourned 
during pleasure. 

Treaties oF Auuiance.] About five 
o’clock the House resumed. 

The Earl of Liverpool laid on the table, 
by command of the Prince Regent, certain 
Conventions concluded between this coun-, 
try and our allies. There were two sup- 
plementary conventions concluded with, 
the emperor of Russia and the king of 
Prussia (for the fulfilment of objects re- 
ferred to in the former treaties), of which 
the ratifications had not yet been ex- 
changed ; but, for the convenience of the 
House with reference to the details, he | 
would move an humble Address to the 
Prince Regent, praying his Royal High- 
ness to order the substance of those two 
conventions to be laid before the House, 

_ The motion was agreed to. 
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AS] 

-VictortEs of THE PyrENEES—CapTURE 
or Sr. Sepastian, &c.] Earl Bathurst 
observed, that when he last had the ho- 
nour of addressing the House, it was on 
the glorious victory gained by the marquis 
of Wellington at Vittoria; and the conse- 

uences he then anticipated from the 
splendid result of that action had happily 
been verified. Buonaparté no sooner 
heard of our army having passed the 
Ebro, than he appointed Soult, with extra- 
ordinary powers as Lieutenant d’Empereur, 
and that marshal, having been reinforced 
by the division under Clausel, and other 
troops, advanced on the 25th of July, for 
the purpose of driving us from our posi- 
tions. His lordship then proceeded shortly 
to detail the operations up to the 30th, 
when the French were completely re- 
pulsed, and from the effects of which they 
were unable to recover. Soult had the 
most sanguine expectations not only of 
relieving Pamplona and St. Sebastian, but 
also of driving our army across the Ebro ; 
but the defeat he then experienced not 
only completely frustrated all his projects, 
but the French army was more com- 
pletely disorganised than even by the 
battle of Vittoria. His lordship then ad- 
verted to the capture of St. Sebastian, and 
took the opportunity of noticing a foul 
calumny upon our troops that had been 
published in the Spanish papers, charging 
them with committing the grossest out- 
rages upon the inhabitants of the town. 
This calumny, which was to be attributed 
to French partizans in Spain, who circu- 
lated these libels upon the specious pre- 
tence of a jealousy of foreign interference, 
was. wholly false. That some excesses 
might be committed in a town taken by 
storm, after a most obstinate defence, 
might readily be imagined; but no one 
could fora moment believe, that the de- 
liberate cruelties in this publication stated 
to have been practised, had been commit- 
ted by our troops. Sir Thomas Graham 
was on the spot at the time, and in the 
neighbourhood for nearly a month after- 
wards; and no complaint whatever was 
made’ to him by the authorities of St. Se- 
bastian, or by the inhabitants, of any out- 
rages having been committed. We were 
charged with having committed sacrilege 
in their churches, and plundered them of 
the plate; but was it to be believed, that 
the French, who had uniformly, in every 
town, carried off the plate from the 
churches, would have made St. Sebastian 
a solitary exception; or that, when they 
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had converted the churches of that town 
(as was the fact) into. barracks, stables, 
aud hospitals, they would have suffered 
the plate to remain on ‘the communion 
tables? The charge was utterly false :— 
equally false was the allegation, that our 
troops were occupied in plundering the 
town, at the moment they might, by fol- 
lowing up the enemy, have captured the 
castle. The fact was, that our troops 
did follow up the enemy, with the view 
of capturing the castle, and suffered 
much in the unsuccessful attempt; the 
9th regiment, in particular, suffered se- 
verely; and it was actually found neces- 
sary to reprove some of the officers, for 
not checking the troops in attempting that 
which was impracticable. The last charge 
against us was, that of setting fire to the 
town. This also was utterly false ; so far 
from it, that repeated representations 
having been made to sir Thomas Graham, | 
of the expediency of bombarding - the 
town, for the purpose of hastening its sur- 
render, by the consternation which would 
be thus occasioned ; he at length trans- 
mitted them to lord Wellington, and his 
lordship sent sixteen mortars; but with 
express directions, that they should not be 
used so as to set fire to the town, and onl 

four of them were used in the direction of 
the attack upon the works during the 
whole siege. It was not our interest to 
set fire to the town, but it was that of the 
enemy ; and the fact was, that almost im- 
mediately after the entrance of our troops 
into it, the flames burst*out in several 
places at the same time. The only part 
of the charges to which he, on the part of 
the troops employed at St. Sebastian, 
pleaded guilty, was, that of saving the 
lives of 600 of the enemy. When our 
soldiers entered the town, smarting under 
the effects of a most obstinate and protract- 
ed resistance, surrounded by the fire which 
was consuming the town, and scorched by 
the flames, 600 of the enemy’s soldiers, 
unable to escape, flung down their arms, 
and threw themselves upon our mercy. 
Our troops certainly were merciful enough 
to grant them their lives; an act which 
was sanctioned by their officers, and which 
was not, nor had been since, objected to 
by sir Thomas Graham. This therefore 
was the only part of these charges to 
which truth was attached. His lordship 
then shortly adverted to the subsequent 
operations (highly praising the conduct of 
the Portuguese and Spanish troops), end- 
ing in the establishment of our army ia 
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the French territory, which he stated to 
be necessary, for the purpose of perfect- 
ing a line of defence, and of enabling lord 
Weliington to watch the operations of the 
enemy, while he could conceal his own. 
From this situation the Spaniards could 
look down upon Bayonne, where their so- 
vereign bad been treacherously made pri- 
soner, and the crown given to a foreigner ; 
and from whence the French army march- 
ed to complete, as they imagined, the con- 
quest of Spain, commenced in treachery 
and fraud, What a difference might now 
be contemplated in the return of the 
wreck of that army, beaten and discom- 
fited, to the same city. In thus reviewing 
our successes in the peninsula, he could 
not but recal to their lordships’ recollec- 
tion the share that Britain had had in 
bringing about the glorious events which 
had occurred in Europe, and which 
had at length opened a prospect of 
its attaining that independence, which 
had been so long and anxiously looked 
for. If this country had in one respect 
contributed more than another to the 
glorious results that had at length been 
achieved, it was not so much in the ex- 
tent of our exertions (for these had been 
equalled by others, and by one country 
exceeded) ; it was not so much in the skill 
of our officers and the gallantry of our 
troops (for, after the splendid victories 
that had been recently obtained, we could 
only say, that the exploits of our own great 
Captain had not been surpassed) ; it was 
not in the extent of our privations (for in 
this respect, God be thanked! we had 
been saved from this sad pre-eminence) ; 
but it was in our perseverance in the con- 
test in the peninsula under every circum- 
stance, however unfavourable ; in the per- 
tinacity with which we persisted in main- 
taining even a corner of it, until cireum- 
stances led to more auspicious events ; and 
thereby holding out a clear and bright 
flame amid the darkness that overspread 
the natives of Europe, which soon rose 
into a pillar of fire to light them on their 
way to security, independence, and peace. 
His lordship concluded by moving, that 
the “ Thanks of this House be given to 
Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, 
K. G. for the consemmate ability, and the 
admirable skill and valour, displayed by 
him in the operations by which the enemy 
were compelled to abandon the western 
provinces of Spain, and the allied army 
enabled to establish itself on the frontier 
ef France.” 
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The Earl of Darnley said, that he did 
not rise with the vain hope of adding any 
thing to the eloquent address which had 
been delivered by the noble lord who 
preceded him; but he was anxious to 
bear his testimony to the illustrious merits 
of the gallant commander who led the 
combined forces in the peninsula. He 
was desirous, in a few words, of adverting 
to the wise as well as gallant defence of 
Portugal by that great general, which had 
been productive of such magnificent ef- 
fects. His noble forbearance, prudence, 
and perseverance, as well as consummate 
military talent in the field, had been ina 
great measure the cause of the splendid 
result which followed. He was perhaps 
the only man who could have brought the 
contest to such an issue; and to his ex- 
ample in the peninsula, those splendid 
successes which had since crowned the 
arms of the allies in the north might be 
traced. In this great triumph of lord 
Wellington, the speech which had been 
so recently delivered from the throne, 
and which had been received with such 
universal concurrence and applause, he 
thought, was liable to one objection. It 
would have become the government of 
the country to have recommended, in the 


“speech from the throne, a further provi+ 


sion for the marquis of Wellington, in- 
stead of the paltry allowance which -had 
been given last year, and which was to- 
tally inadequate to the maintenance of 
the station which the gallant individual in 
question must now hold in the country. 
His lordship also complained of a want of 
due attention to the erecting of monu~ 
ments to commemorate the illustrious ac- 
tions of such men as lord Wellington, 
and others who had eminently distin- 
guished themselves in the service of their 
country. If one half the money which 
had been lavished in useless public works, 
had been applied to this great national 
object, it would have formed an ample 
fund for that purpose. He trusted, that 
the matters to which he had adverted, de- 
served, and would meet with, serious con- 
sideration from those who held the most 
prominent situations in the goverhment.. 
He expressed his most cordial concurrence 
in the motion, 

Lord Bathurst next moved the thanks 
of tle House to general Graham, for the 
skill and gallantry which he displayed in, 
and subsequent to, the battle of Vittoria ; 
and particularly for the ability and skill 
which he bad manifested in the siege and 
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capture of St. Sebastian’s. He had heen 
induced to propose a separate motion of 
thanks to sir T. Graham, on account of 
the peculiar circumstances under which 
he had retired, carrying with him the ad- 
miration and affection of all those who 
knew him, or had seen or heard of his 
conduct as a general, after having in such 
a distinguished situation led the armies of 
his country with such splendid ability, 
gallantry, and success. 

_ The thanks of the House were then 
moved to sir Rowland Hill, and the other 
officers, . non-commissioned officers, and 
troops, British, Spanish, and Portuguese : 
all these were agreed to, nem. diss. ' 

‘ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
. Monday, November 8. 


Answer To Appsess.] Mr. Speaker 
reported to the House, that the House 
attended his royal highness the Prince 
Regent on Saturday last with their Ad- 
dress; to which his Royal Highness was 
pleased to give this most gracious An- 
swer : 
. Gentlemen, 

« I thank you for this loyal Address. 

« The sentiments it breathes, and the 
assurances of support which it contains, 
are such as become the Commons of a 
great empire to carry to the throne at 
such a moment as the present. 

« The means which you are determined 
to place at my disposal shall be employed, 
under the favour of Divine Providence, I 
trust successfully, in the great cause of 
national independence; and I indulge 
the confident expectation that, through 
the. efforts of the great alliatice which has 
at length so happily, been formed, Europe 
may look forward to the attainment of a 
solid and honqurable peace.” 


Borovucn or Heestone.] On_ the 
motion of Mr. Bankes, the Clerk having 
read from the Journals the Report of the 
Committee appointed to search the Lords’ 
Journals on the subject of the Hellestune 
Election ; 

Mr. Bankes observed, that the circum- 
stances attendanton the Bill of last ses- 
sion for securing purity of election in the 
borough .of Hellestone must be fresh in 
the recollection of the House. Having 
passed in the House of Commons, it had 
been carried to the House of Lords at a 
period not long before the termination of 
the session. This it was, perhaps, which 
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prevented any proceeding from being had 
in the Lords on the subject; as it was well, 
known, that on such questions each House 
preferred taking evidence itself, to relying 
on the evidence afforded in the other; 
and there was not time for examining in 
the House of Lords the necessary evidence 
in the case to which he alluded. For that 
and other reasons he was desirous of thus. 
early calling the attention of the House. 
to the subject. Whatever doubt might 
haveexisted as to the best mode of altering 
the constitution of the borough, no objec- 
tion had been made in any quarter to the. 
proper mode of taking parliamentary no- 
tice of the corruption which, having crept 
into. the borough of Hellestone, had so 
long maintained itself there, and of the 
expediency of putting an end to it with all 
possible expedition. Anticipating there- 
fore no objection to his proposition, he 
would proceed without farther preface to 
move, That leave be given to bring ina 
Bill to secure purity of election in the bo- 
rough of Hellestone. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow heartily seconded 
the motion; declaring, that in his opinion 
no case called more loudly for the inter- 
ference of the legislature than that of the 
borough of Hellestone; the corruption 
and profligacy of which had been carried 
on so long, that those who were guilty of — 
that corruption and _ oprofligacy were 
scarcely sensible of the crimes they com- 
mitted. 


Tue Speaker’s Spesca.] Mr. G. H.. 
Sumner, in pursuance of a notice which he 
gave on Saturday, rose to make a motion ; 
the adoption of which could not, in his 
opinion, be postponed, consistently with 
the dignity of the House, and of the right 
hon. gentleman who sat in the chair, In 
-the present stage of the business, there 
was but one step which he thought it pos 
sible to take; mamely, to endeayour to 
put the House in possession of the docu 
ment on which a noble lord (Morpeth) 
had intimated that his observations would 
be made. Those, on the one band, who 
thought with the noble lord, that «the 
speech made by the Speaker at the bar af 
the House of Lerds, at the close of the 
last session, contaiged matter liable to 
animadversion, and those, on the other, 
who were of opinian that it was free from 
blame, or even entitled to praise, must 
equally feel the impossibility of discussing 
the subject, until an authentic copy of the 


— should be on the table. Al 
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though certainly it could not be consider- 
ed an official document, yet it had not 
been unusual in that House, under similar 
circumstances, to move that Mr. Speaker 
be desired to print any speech which he 
had so delivered. That was the course 
which he inteuded to adopt on the present 
occasion. It might be expected, that he 
should open to the House the ulterior 
views which he might entertain on the 
production of the document. On this 
subject he would take the liberty of put- 
ting several questions to the noble lord 
who had given notice of a motion after the 
recess ; and on the answers to those ques- 
tions would depend the line of conduct 
which he should prescribe for himself. 
- From the known candour and liberality 
of that noble lord, both in public and in 
private life, he had no doubt that he would 
not hesitate to inform the House, whether 
the observations which he had declared it 
was his intention to make on the Speech 
of the Speaker at the bar of the House of 
Lords, tended to criminate the Speaker, 
either by imputing to him that he had 
acted without precedent in expounding 
the opinions of that House, or, admitting 
that he had followed precedent, by charg- 
ing him with an unfaithful exposition of 
that opinion. If either of these objects 
was that of the noble lord, then, identi- 
fied as the honour and purity of the 
Speaker’s character were with the dignity 
of their proceedings, it would, in his opi- 
nion, be imperative on the House to enter 
on an investigation of the merits of the 
case at a period much earlier than that 
fixed by the noble lord. If, on the other 
hand, the noble lord had no other object 
in the motion of which he had given no- 
tice, than to make it a vehicle for remark 
on the motives which had induced the 
House to reject the Catholic Bill, thereby 
indirectly involving a re-consideration of 
the Catholic Question, it was a matter of 
indifference, whether the subject should 
be discussed at present, or at the period 
. fixed on by the noble lord, who had in- 
deed assigned as the cause of delay of his 
motion the absence of the members of the 
_ sister country, who were most nearly in- 
terested in the decision of that question. 
For his part, he conceived that it was the 
duty of the Irish members to be present 
at the commencement of the session. If 
the object of the noble lord was that which 
he had first described, the House ought 
not to wait for their arrival ; if bis object 
was merely the indirect revival of the Ca- 
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tholic Question, then it might be desirable 
to postpone the discussion until those 
could attend who would be disposed to 
take so large a share in it. Trusting that 
the House would grant him the indul- 
gence of making any farther remarks 
which the reply of the noble lord might 
render necessary, he would now content 
himself with moving—-“ That Mr. Speaker 
be desired to print the Speech by him 
made to his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent at the bar of the House of Lords, on 
Thursday the 22nd of July, 1813, on pre- 
senting the Money Bill, which then re- 
ceived the royal assent.” 

As the Speaker was reading the motion, 
Mr. Tierney wished to know, whether 


the hon. mover meant that the Speech 


should be printed with the votes, or merely 
for the information of the House? If the 
former, it should be recollected, that that 
was always considered as a mark of appro- 
bation, and he was sure the hon. mover 
did not’ mean that the Speech of the 
Speaker should be approved until it had 
been considered. If it was intended merely 
to print the Speech for the purpose of put- 
ting it into the hands of members, to that 
proposition no objection could apply. 

Mr. Sumner was proceeding to explain 
his object, when 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that there was no 
question before the House. 

The Speaker then read the motion; 
upon which 

Mr. Sumner said, he had no hesitation 
in stating, that his sole and exclusive ob- 
ject was, to bring before the House the 
document on which a noble member had 
declared it to be his intention, at a future 
period, to observe. He repeated, that this 
step appeared to him to be called for by 
the honour and dignity of parliament. At 
the same time, it would be but fair and 
candid to add, that, in conformity to usage 
on such occasions, the Speech must be en- 
tered on the Journals of the House. That 
proceeding, however, would by no means 
imply the approbation of the House of its 
contents. 

Mr. Bankes expressed himself to be dis- 
tinctly of the same opinion. It was not 
to be inferred, because the ordinary mode 
of inserting the Speech in the Journals 
could not be departed from, that the ap- 
probation of the House was thereby im- 
plied. The Speech made in 1777, at the 
bar of the House of Lords, by sir Fletcher 
Norton, was printed with the-votes ; but 
was that considered to imply the appro- 
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bation of parliament? By no means. In 
the course of that same séssion, several 
members animadverted on sir F. Norton’s 
speech; and although eventually the 
House came to a vote of approbation on 
_ the subject, the very discussion proved 
that it would have been equally competent 
to them to come to a vote of disapproba- 
tion. Feeling the impossibility of adopt- 
ing any other mode consistently with par- 
Jiamentary practice, he had himself as- 
sisted his hon. friend in drawing out the 
motion before the House. © 

Mr. Tierney, notwithstanding the prece- 
dent adduced by the hon. gentleman, still 
contended, that the admission into the 
Journals, of a speech by the Speaker, had 
always been deemed a mark of the appro- 
bation of the House. Without intending 
the slightest personal disrespect to the 
Speaker, he must protest against this being 
considered to be the case in the present 
instance. For his part, he was at a loss to 
conceive what inconvenience could be oc- 
casioned by the production of the Speech 
as a simple document. : 

Mr, Rose detailed the history of the 
proceedings on the speech made by sir 
Fletcher Norton in 1777, The printing 
of that speech by no means implied the 
approbation of the House. It was made 
on the 7th of May. On the 9th of May, 
‘only two days after, came on the question 
of its merits; and although the thanks of 
the House of Commons were voted to sir 
F. Norton for the speech, yet the discus- 
sion afforded abundant proof, that if, in the 
present instance, the House followed the 
precedent of 1777, they would not be pre- 
cluded from expressing a free opinion on 
the speech in question. 

Lord Morpeth said, that, having been so 
pointedly called upon by the hon. mover, 
he must be permitted to say a few words 
on a subject in which, as he had stated on 
giving his notice, the honour and dignity 
of parliament were so deeply involved. 
With respect to the inquiries made by the 
hon. member for Surrey, he was appre- 
-hensive that he could not furnish the hon. 
gentleman. with information that would 
prove satisfactory to him. He was not at 
present prepared to lay before the House 
the scope and extent, much less the frame 
and construction, of the motion that it 
was his intention to submit tothem. This, 
however, he was prepared to say ; that, if 
he was rightly informed of the nature of 
the Speech made by the Speaker at the 
bar of the House of Lords, in his view of 
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the subject that Speech conveyed expres- 


| sions which, both on parliamentary and on 


Constitutional grounds, were extremely 
questionable ; and which deserved the 
serious attention and the solemn investiga- 
tion of a full House of Commons—a [louse 
of Commons which should contain those 
members who were favourable to the mea- 
sure to which the expression he alluded to 
referred, as well as those inimical to it. 
With that conviction and impression he 
had given his notice for an early period 
after the recess, and should persevere in 
making his motion at that period, unless 
some other proceeding, on the part of the 
House, should prevent him from doing so. 
It could scarcely be necessary for him to 
say, that in giving his notice he had ab- 
stained from ail harsh expressions towards 
the distinguished individual who was the 
object. He had been too long a member 
of that House, and had too frequently wit- 
nessed the general excellence of the man- 
ner in which that individual had dis- 
charged the high duties entrusted to him, 
to enter on an investigation of any part of 
his official conduct with other sentiments 
than those of the deepest respect. 
Mr. B. Bathurst observed, that the no- 
ble lord’s conduct was calculated to place 
the House in a very awkward situation ; 
for the noble lord had distinctly alledged, 
that the Speech of the right hon. gentle- 
man in the chair, on the occasion alluded 
to, was extremely questionable; and yet 
he proposed to postpone, to a distant day, 
the decision of a charge so materially af- 
fecting the dignity of the House, and the 
character of the right hon. gentleman who 
held the high office of presiding over its 
deliberations. Now he would put itto the 
House, whether it would be fitting or fair 
to pursue such a line of proceeding towards 
any individual whatever, whose conduct 
might be brought under the consideration 
of that os of any candid assembly? On 
this occasion, he felt himself at liberty to 
urge that which he was before prevented 
from stating, when he had endeavoured, 
perhaps irregularly, to press upon the at- 
tention of the House. But although at that 
time, namely, when the noble lord gave 
notice of his motion, he (Mr. B.) was pro- 
perty interrupted, yet it must be in the re- 
collection of the noble lord, and others 
from whom the interruption proceeded, 
that a practice had long prevailed, of put- 
ting questions to individual members when 
there was no motion whatever before the 
House. He therefore, although, no doubt, 
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not sttictly regular, did not, in putting a 
question to the noble lord respecting the 
nature of his intended motion, deviate 
from a long-permitted practice: But to 
revert to the subject immediately under 
the consideration of the House, he thought 
that it involved a question of privilege ; 
and was it fair that on such a question, 
particularly, the Speaker, whose peculiar 
duty it was to take care of the privileges 
of that House, should for so long a period 
have the cefsure, even by implication, 
- suspended over his head, of having delibe- 
rately violated those privileges? He was 
aware, that no member could be forced 
to bring any motion into discussion sooner 
than he himself thought expedient ; but he 
submitted it to the candour of the noble 
lord, whether (as it might be deemed ana- 
_logous) if any charge were made against 
any public minister ; whether, if it were 
alledged in that House that any letter ad- 
dressed by one minister to another, or even 
to a subordinate officer, contained some- 
thing “ extremely questionable,” it would 
be conceived fair and liberal to deny the 
individual accused the earliest possible op- 
portunity of vindicating himself against 
the accusation ; whether it would be just 
to put off the trial of the accused to an in- 
definite period? If such a course were not 
just, and he assumed that no one would 
venture to assert it, how could it be 
justifiable to postpone, as the noble lord 
proposed, the investigation of such a seri- 
.ous charge as that which he had that 
night advanced against an officer of the 
highest distinction in that assembly ? How 
could it be warrantable to hold up the 
conduct of such an exalted officer (with- 
out any reference to his personal cha- 
racter) so long untried and unheard, to 
general suspicion, or implied censure ?— 
(Cries of hear, hear! on the ministerial 
benches.) Of such conduct he (Mr. B.) 
thought the House and the “right hon. 
gentleman in the chair entitled to com- 
plain. Upon the merits of the question, 
to which the expressions in the speech 
objected to by the noble lord were under- 
stood to apply, he meant to make no 
observation whatever. That question 
ought not, in his jedgment, to be at all 
taken into consideration, in viewing the 
. speech alluded to. It was, ‘indeed, in his 
view, a matter of indifference what were 
the merits of the question, in a.case which 
ought to be considered in the abstract, 
without any reference to that question. 
Of the precise point in the speech to 
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which the noble lord particularly objeet- 
ed, he (Mr. B.) was not aware; but he 
hoped that, in the consideration of that 
point, it was not meant to discuss by 4 
side wind a question of indisputable im- 
portance, or to excite and inflame dis- 
sentions and animosities which it was so 
much more desirable to heal and allay. 
He, for himself, had no hesitation ‘in 
saying, that it would be unfair to mix 
the discussion of the Catholic question 
with the merits of the motion to which 
the noble lord’s notice referred, and with 
which it could have no necessary connec- 
tion. If the object of the noble lord’s 
motion was, to censure the Speaker for 
any “ excess of duty,” or departure from 
parliamentary practice, that ought to be 


gated, without referring to the Catholic 
question. Such reference, indeed, being 
abstained from as irrelevant to the motion, 
that motion might be gone into without 
waiting for the attendance of the Irish 
members; but if it were resolved to mix 
the two questions, the attendance should 
be as full as possible. Such a diseussion 
ought indeed to be preceded by a call of 
the House; while, if the noble lord’s 
motion referred only to privilege, as: it 
ought, the House, as at present attended, 
must be regarded as fully competent to pro- 
nounce a correct decision, and the trial 
should be immediately proceeded upon; 
for, as the case appeared, there might be 
doubts as to the Speaker’s fitness for the 
high office which he had so long occupied. 
Certainly, what had occurred seemed cal- 
culated to excite such doubts in some 
minds. The proposed postponement then 
admitted; in his view, of no justification, 
particularly on the grounds stated by the 
noble lord. But at whatever time, or 
under whatever circumstances, it was 
meant to bring the noble lord’s motion 
under discussion, it was obviously neces- 
sary to have the document to which the 
motion before the House alluded; and 
the production of that document was the 
only object of the motion under considera- 
tion. Of course, then, that motion could 
not be consistently opposed. As to the 
character of the speech alluded to, he 
should not at present enter into the ‘con- 
sideration of it ; but he mast observe, that 
no instractions were ever offered to any 
Speaker, as to what he should say on pre- 
senting the money bills for the royal 
assent ; and according to the able state+ 
|ment of precedents, drawn up by an of- 


stated at once, and immediately investi- — 
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ficer of the House (Mr. Hatsell, as we 
understood), it was usual with Speakers, 
on presenting the money bills, to dilate on 
other measures which had engaged the 
attention of the House in the course of the 
sessions, and this too without any previous 
instructions. In the course of such ob- 
servations then, a Speaker might impute 
motives to the conduct of the majority or 
minority in the adoption or rejection of 
certain measures, without incurring or 
deserving any censure. There were, 
indeed; but few instances on record, in 
which the speeches delivered on sach oc- 
casions were ever brought under the con- 
sideration of that House. The speeches 
so delivered in 1715 and 1745 were to be 
found on the Journals ; and these speeches 
were not confined merely to observations 
on money bills; nor was the speech of sir 
Fletcher Norton, which was also inserted 
on the Journals. Indeed, the speech of 
Mr. Speaker Lenthal, in the course: of the 
Long Parliament, adverted to a variety of 
topics. But it could not be inferred from 


the mere insertion of any of those speeches 
in the Journals, that they had of course 
the approbation of the House; for the 
contrary appeared from the discussion 
which took place upon sir Fletcher Nor- 


ton’s speech after such insertion. .There- 
fore, the proposed insertion of the speech 
then under consideration, could not be 
concluded to imply an approbation of 
its contents and character. Indeed, 
such insertion was indispensable to a 
jast consideration of the case; which 
consideration ought, in his opinion, to be 
entered into as soon as possible, in order 
to ascertain whether there was ground for 
the insinuations which had gone forth 
upon this subject; and whether the speech 
so much animadverted upon, really con- 
tained any thing repugnant to the privi- 
leges of the House. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the course 
which had been taken by the hon. mem- 
ber for Surrey on this occasion was quite 
unprecedented. It was indeed, he be- 
lieved, the very first time that a notice of 
motion had been interfered with in such 
a manner as the hon. mover had thought 
proper to adopt with respect to that of 
the noble lord, who might in fact have 
brought forward his motion without any 
notice at all, or at least without any notice 
unti) very near the period at which he pro- 
posed to bring his motion before the House. 
Upon what just ground then could the 
noble lord be censured for the line he had 
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taken? But he confessed that he could 
not precisely understand the grounds or 
the views of the hon. mover, nor those of 
the right hon. gentleman who had spoken 
last, although he had spoken so long. It 
seemed to be the intention to prevent the 
exteusion of time proposed by the noble 
lord’s notice; and, by following up the 
present motion with something, to get rid 
of that in the contemplation of the noble 
lord. With regard to the subject of this 
motion, he need not profess that which 
he was known to feel, namely, the highest 
respect for the general couduct of the 
right hon. gentleman in the discharge of 
the duties which appertained to the high 
office he occupied in the chair of that 
House. From his observation indeed of 
that conduct, he could not hesitate to bear 
his testimony to the superiority of the 
right hon. gentleman, to any other Speaker 
whom he had ever seen. But still he 
must say, that the right hon. gentleman 
was not authorized in what he was re- 
ported to have said in another place ; and 
also, that, from the experience of the pre- 
sent session, he would prove to be an 
unauthenticated expounder of the senti- 
ments of that House. These sentiments, 
however, must be fairly ascertained; and 
he hoped that neither the dignity of the 
House, nor that of the right hon. gentle- 
man in the chair, would be compromised, 
by attempting in any surreptitious manner, 
through a vote in a thin House, and in 
the absence of the Irish members, to 
avert the ample and just investigation of 
such an important subject. Yet he was 
not, he owned, friendly to the motion at 
present; because he apprehended that 
the object, in desiring the production of 
this paper, might be, prematurely to press 
the discussion alluded to. With respect 
to the question, the argumentative speech 
of the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last did not serve to convince his mind, 
that the Speaker could be authorized in 
making use of sach expressions as were 
on this occasion referred to. Indeed, ‘the 
right hon. gentleman’s interpretation of 
the precedents he had alluded to appear- 
ed quite erroneous ; those precedents ob- 
viously implying that the Speaker’s autho- 
rity referred to acts done ; but that to acts 
not done, he had no authority whatever 
to advert. Upon the allusion, then, which 
was reported to have been made by the 
Speaker in this case, he felt himself justi- 
fied in impogning that right hon. gentle- 
man’s authority. Nothing, in fact, had 
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been done to warrant the allusion. He 
denied, indeed, that any proceeding had 
been taken by the House upon the im- 
portant question alluded to, of which the 
right hon. gentleman in the chair could, 
strictly speaking, have any cognizance ; 
but here he would, of course, be under- 
stood to speak of him as a public officer, 
and not as an individual member.—Recur- 
ring to the motion, the hon. member re- 
peated the expression of his hope, that if 
the motion were acceded to, no proceed- 
ing would be taken, on the production of 
this paper, inconsistent with the dignity 
of the House. He hoped also, that it was 
not the object of the hon. mover or his 
advisers to press any motion in this busi- 
ness with a view to obtain some accession 
or appearance of strength to their side 
with regard to the Catholic question: yet 
he could not help saying, that there was 
ground for apprehension, if the discussion 
which the noble lord’s notice had in view 
were pressed, particularly in the absence 
of the Irish members. But the hon. mover 
had observed, that the Irish members 
ought to be present in the House ; and to 
be sure it was very well for the representa- 
tive of a county immediately adjoining 
the metropolis to make such an assertion 
with regard to those representatives whose 
residence was at so many hundred miles 
distance. It was undoubtedly true, that 
since the Union the Irish members were 
called upon to attend their duty in that 
House; but some consideration was due 
to gentlemen who resided at such a dis- 
tance, particularly when parliament was 
convened at so early a period; and there- 
fore the Irish members did not quite de- 
serve the criticism of the hon. mover, 
who could with so little inconvenience 
attend the meetings of that House. With 
respect to the noble Jord behind him, he 
had certainly had no concert or communi- 
cation whatever with his lordship, before 
he made the observation alluded to on the 
first day of the session. He had indeed 
heard, at the close of the last session, that 
it was the intention of the noble lord to 
submit a motion to the House respecting 
the Speaker’s speech ; and if he had not 
so heard, he might probably himself have 
felt it his duty to bring the subject under 
discussion. But as to the conduct of 
the noble lord on the occasion, he might 
possibly feel himself in some difficulty, 
whether he ought to give notice of his 
intention immediately on the opening 
of the session, or postpone that notice 
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until after the recess. Had he really felt 
such difficulty, the noble lord’s decision 
was, beyond question, the more eligible; 
and the hon. mover’s interference with 
him was quite without precedent. The 
hon. mover and others had complained of 
the noble lord’s having uttered a serious 
censure upon the Speaker; whereas the 
noble lord’s original notice was a simple 
annunciation of the mere fact, that he 
meant to bring the speech alluded to under 
the consideration of the House, unaccom- 
panied by any expression .of censure 
whatever. Still, those who made the 
complaint would press the noble lord for 
a detail of his grounds and intentions; and 
if he complied with their demand, they 


would, no doubt, immediately exclaim— 


«« Now you have sent out your complaints 
against the Speaker, do you mean to go no 
farther, but ieave the right hon. gentleman 
subject to such imputations until after the 
recess?”’?—All this, and other reasons, 
would, no doubt, be urged prematurely to 
get rid of the noble lord’s motion. Such, 
he feared, was the end in view; and 
therefore he was adverse to this motion, 
although he should readily vote for the 
production of the document alluded to at 
a proper time before the noble lord’s: 
motion should be brought forward. — Still 
he could not help repeating bis wish and 
hope, that no attempt would be made, on 
the production of this document, to inter- 
fere with the original notice of the noble 
lord; but that the whole matter would be 
left to the discretion and candour of the 
noble lord—to that discretion which couid 
not be questioned, and to that candour 
upon which the right hon. gentleman in 
the chair must be so ready to rely. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that the 
House and the right hon. gentleman in 
the chair were, upon this occasion, 
placed in a very painful predicament ; 
and, highly respecting the character of 
the noble lord, he would appeal to his 
candour, whether it was not due to the 
House, and to justice, to bring forward, 
with all practicable expedition, a ques- 
tion so materially affecting the charac- 
ter of the chair; whether it would be 
reconcilable with common fairness, to 
allow a charge so derogatory to the 
Speaker, as the transgression of his duty, 
to remain suspended over his head so long 
as the noble lord had mentioned. If it 
were only the object of the noble lord to 
discuss the Speaker’s performance of his 
duty, or attention to privilege, that was a 
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question upon which he thought, with his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Bathurst), the House 
in the present state of its attendance was 
fully competent to decide ; but if with 
that it were intended to connect amether 
motion, which must require a larger at- 
tendance, particularly of Irish members, 
he could not forbear from most earnestly 
deprecating the intention ; for he should 
always be adverse to the discussion of that 
great question collaterally. Deeply as he 
felt interested in its progress, and anxious 
as he was for its ultimate success, he must 
ever protest against any proceeding cal- 
culated to introduce its discussion by a 
side wind, to fritter down its great import- 
ance, or to divide those who were other- 
wise disposed to agree upon its real merits. 
But, whatever might be the noble lord’s 
object, none could consistently disagree 
with a motion which only proposed to put 
the House and the country in possession 
of a document upon which the noble lord 
proposed to found his motion, and which 
had been the subject of so much animad- 
version—of animadversion, in his judg- 
ment, quite misapplied, because resting 
upon an erroneous interpretation of an 
expression in the speech alluded to. Upon 
the real character of this expression he 
did not at present propose to dwell—but 
he would appeal to the consideration of 
the House, and the justice of the public, 
whether, fairly viewing the situation of 
the Speaker, acting without instructions 
from the House, in the discherge of a 
critical trust and responsible duty, he 
should, where it is impossible to ascribe 
an improper motive, be held subject to 
censure for any mere inaccuracy of ex- 
pression, or error of inference ;—whether 
he should be solemnly condemned for in- 
conclusive reasoning—for an imperfect 
effort to anatomize the’ motives of that 
House, or an incorrect description of those 
motives?—So much he (lord C.) was led 
to say in anticipation of the noble lord’s 
motion; which he trusted would be 
brought forward as soon as possible, in 
order to relieve the House and the chair 
from the: painful situation in which they 
were placed by a notice which, implying 
censure, certainly suggested the propriety 
of acceding to the motion under consider- 
ation. 

A Member under the gallery, whose 
name we could not learn, observed, that 
the noble lord had not explained, whe- 
ther the question ought to be considered | 


as one of privilege, or one involving the 
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propriety of the sentiments expressed in 
the Speaker’s speech. If the former, the 
discussion did not require further delay ; 
if the latter, it became necessary. 

Mr. C, W. Wynne said, that this was an. 
important subject, on which the fullest in- 
formation should be procured. He dif- 
fered in some degree from the hon, se- 
conder of the motion. Its chief object 
should be, whether the. speech of the 
Speaker should go forth to the public as 
conveying the sentiments of the whole 
House. He agreed, that the possession of 
the document itself was necessary ; and 
wished, that, if it should arise from future 
practice, that the custom of addressing the 
throne should be allowed, the speech 
made by the Speaker on that occasion 
should be entered on the Journals of the 
House of Commons, in order to become a 
fair and open subject of discussion. He 
would request the hon. mover to add the 
words “ for the use of the members” to 
his motion. 

Mr. Tierney said, “I have heard much of 
assertions, that the notice of my noble 
friend’s motion has put the Speaker in a 
painful situation; whereas, in point of 
fact, you, the Speaker, have put yourself 
in that situation, by a speech which you 
thought proper to make at the close of the 
last session of parliament; which speech, 
in my. opinion, and in that of many think- 
ing men, deserves the serious attention 
and consideration of this House; for in 
that speech you uttered an assertion, bear- 
ing an interpretation calculated to excite 
pain, not only among those who voted for 
the Catholic Bill in the course of last ses- 
sion, but among four millions of your 
fellow-subjects ; who having been placed 
in a state of painful delicacy for four 
months, during which there was no op- 
portunity to call upon you for any expla- 
nation, it cannot be too much for you te 
wait for two months, until the Irish mem- 
bers, who are most interested in the ques- 
tion, are able to attend this House.’’—Ad- 
verting to the conduct of lord Morpeth, 
Mr. Tierney maintained, that it was 
marked by peculiar delicacy and candour. 
The noble lord had not attempted to ex- 
cite any prepossession or prejudice against 
the right hon. gentleman in the chair ; 
nor had he uttered any thing that could 
be even construed into an accusation, in 
the harsh sense of the word. All his 
noble friend alleged was, that the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman was such as 
deserved the consideration—as ought to 
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be inquired into by that House, 
noble friend did not say, or insinuate, nor 
should he (Mr. T.) say of any gentleman, 
that he had uttered that which was inca- 
pable of justification. But to make. that 
justification satisfactory to public justice, 
and creditable to the right hon. gentleman 
himself, it ought to take place in a full 
House. 

Mr. Ryder complained, that when there 
had been an opportunity three months 
ago of taking into consideration whetber 
the sentiments expressed by the Speaker 
were of a questionable nature or not, the 
charge had been so long suspended. He 
would ask, whether this was consistent 
with that candour and justice which he 
knew regulated the conduct of the noble 
lord (he might say his noble friend) in 
private and public life? Such a mode he 
thought entirely unprecedented. If the 
question did not relate to the first autho- 
rity in that House, would the noble lord, 
or any other member, consider it consis- 
tent with justice and liberality to keep a 
charge so long suspended over any indi- 
vidual, without calling for a discussion? 
He was confident that no imputation of 
undue motives would be cast on the 
Speaker’s conduct, and protested against 
the method pursued, as totally unsupported 
by precedent. 

Mr. Abercrombie would not have risen, 
had it not been for one expression, which 
he thought should not.go uncontradicted. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated, that 
the motion on the Speaker’s speech ought 


to have been made at his return from the: 


House of Peers, and not kept suspended 
for months over his head. Was he iguo- 
rant that this was an utter impossibility, 
as this House no longer existed as the 
Commons House when the Speaker had 
just been attending at the prorogation of 
parliament? It was impossible that it 
should have been bound by any notice 
his noble friend might have given, and 
such conduct would have been quite un- 
parliamentary. .He thought the charge 
of want of candour and of justice brought 
against his noble friend totally unfounded. 
The decision to which the House was 
called was most important. If it should 
be found that the Speaker bad acted con- 
sistently with precedent and principle, all 
of course must approve his conduct. If 
he was deficient in precedent but right in 
principle, it would become a considera- 
tion, whether his act should be sanctioned 


by the approbation of parliament, and 
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instituted as a precedent for future ses- 
But if neither supported by pre- 
cedent, nor right in principle, a due ex 
pression of the disapprebation of the 
Hovse should be pronounced. It was 
therefore evident, that on a question of 
this importance, the fullest attendance 
possible should be procured. This was — 
scarcely to be expected before the recess, 
and therefore it could hardly be fairiy de, 
bated until after that was over. The 
variety of opinions would naturally be 
considerable. Some might think that the 
Speaker had mo right to address the 
throne in the manner he did at the close 
of last session. Others might admit the 
right, but object.to the nature of bis speech, 
and of the sentiments it contained. Thea 
to attempt to discuss the subject without 
the fullest attendance, would be doing in- 
justice to the Speaker and to the country, 
The great object of the Speaker must be,.to 
have the question decided after.full and dis- 
passionate deliberation. He must depre- 
cate any anticipatory discussions; and 
the noble lord had adopted the only 
course which promised equal justice to 
the Speaker and to the public. — - 

The question being about to be put 
from the chair, 

The Speaker said, I hope I may be al- 
lowed to make a short observation before 
I put the question.—(A cry of hear, hear !) 
—I shall forbear, at present, from offering 
any thing in justification of my conduct, 
because the consideration of that question 
is not now before you—but I am prepared 
to assure you, that I feel the most confident 
persuasion of being able to satisfy this 
House, that I have in no respect whatever 
transgressed the duties of my office. 

The motion was put and carried. 


Motion or Tuanss TO Fieyp Mar- 
sHAL THE Marquis OF WELLINGTON.] 
Lord Castlereagh, on rising, in pursuance of 
a notice which he hati given on this sub- 
ject, alluded to the happy time in which 
he had this pleasant duty to perform; 
and said, in calling the attention of the 
House to this question, he was persuaded 
that no doubt remained in the minds of 
any of them, that the batule of Vittoria 
was that great crisis which decided the 
question of the military possession of the 
peninsula in favour of the allies. Since 
this great event, he might congratulate — 
parliament on a series of successes on the — 
part of the allied armies, which had placed 
the war in. a situation not less promising 
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in comparison of its former state, than that 
to which it had been elevated by the 
victory of Vittoria. In the military an- 
nals. of modern times, there never had 
been a train of successes on the theatre of 
war more glorious to the armies engaged, 
more gratifying to the nations of Europe, 
or more promising of ultimate triumph to 
the cause, than the events which had 
formed the great crisis of the war in the 
peninsula ; and he trusted, that the victory 
at Leipsic would be followed by events of 
as decisive an influence on the war in that 
part of the continent, as those which had 
occurred since the battle of Vittoria had 
produced on the success of the cause of 
Spain. The details of these events, so 
deeply graven on the minds of English- 
men, would not gain any additional lustre 
by repetition; but there was one general 
feature in the present state of the war, 
which it was necessary to allude to, as of 
the utmost value :—the transactions since 
the battle of Vittoria proved, more than all 
the former operations of the war, the per- 
fection to which the native troops of the 
peninsula had attained; and as the only 
object of the British nation, in interposing 
the shield of its arms between the nations 
of the peninsula and French aggression, 
was, to enable them to put themselves in 
a state to fight their own battles; so it 
must be most gratifying to us to learn, 
that the great end of our interposition had 
been answered, and that the troops of 
Portugal and Spain were in that high state 
of effectiveness, which justified the Prince 
Regent in saying, in, his speech from the 
throne, that in steadiness and unconquer- 
able spirit the three nations were equal. 
Not only in battles had this spirit been, 
displayed, but in the most arduous duties 
of the military profession—in the assault 
of fortresses, and. particularly that of St. 
Sebastian; than which, there was no 
similar instance in the annals of war. that 
was’ worthy of more renown. For the 
arduous duties of storming that place, the 
Portuguese troops were selected; and 
such was their military ardour, that the 
battalions who were not ordered to under- 
take the duty, begged for a share of the 
danger of the assault. It was a Portuguese 
battalion, seconded by another body of 
their countrymen, which crossed the river, 
and effected the first lodgment in the walls 
of the town. It was most gratifying to 
Great Britain, who had made such efforts 
in their, cause, to find that the troops of 
both the nations of the peninsula had ar- 
( VOL, XXVIL. ) 
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rived at this state-of effective discipline, 
When the French, on a _laie occasion, 
crossed the river in front of their position, 
the Spanish troops under general Freyre, 
as it were, in single combat, drove them 
tepeatedly across the river; and lord Wel- 
lington, who. saw. and admired their be- 
baviour, would not suffer the rest of — 
army to take from them any -part of their 
glory. From this most desirable state of 
things, in.the event of. a favourable occa- 
sion, the defence of the peninsular nations 
might be left to their own vigorous. and 
disciplined. troops; and we must feel, that 
these nations, who had contended with so 
much ardour for. their liberty, were now, 
from their martial spirit, capable of taking 
charge of their own countries against any 
hostile attacks., As to the attacks on St. 
Sebastian (for it was not one only in which 
the Portuguese and Spanish troops were 
employed), it was not necessary to state, 
that the nature of the place was such, that 
if the first did fail, the failure was attend- 
ed with no loss of -honour. Perhaps no 
siege was. ever more arduous in any war, 
and the praise of the conquest was- not 
more due to the yalour of the soldiers than 
to the skill of that general who had now. 
returned to his native land, after hay- 
“ing planted the victorious standard of his 
country in the French territory. That 
general adopted. in the time of utmost — 
need an expedient which had never before 
been ventured on, and which was as.well 
executed as conceived, to which, the fall 
of the place was principally to be attri- 
buted. Neither was it necessary to carry 
the attention of the House to the difficulty 
of the operations by which the frontiers 
of Spain had been secured: perhaps, even 
in the extensive experience of lord Wel- 
lington, there never were operations more 
arduous. From the nature of the country 
the enemy were able to pour -into one 
valley the whole pressure of their nume- 
tical superiority, and, notwithstanding the 
gallant resistance of the troops opposed to 
them, were able to penetrate to the neigh- 
bourhood of Pamplona. When. the de- 
ficiency of the military communication 
between valley and valley was.considered, 
and the consequent difficulties which the 
troops had to surmount, the manner in 
which lord. Wellington combined his 
forces, after a series. of operations which 
occupied no less than six or seven days, 
and, with but a portion of. his. army, not 
only repulsed all the attacks of one of the 
_— able generals of the enemy, marshal 
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Soult (in a series of combats, in which the 
bayonet, that weapon which it is the pe- 
culiar pride of the British, and at present 
of the Spanish and Portuguese troops, to 
tse, was more frequently than in any 
former occasion resorted to), but drove 
him back with immense loss into the ter- 
ritory of France, must be a matter of the 
highest admiration. Since that period, 
this great commander had driven the 
énemy ftom the position which he had 
thosen, and had established himself in a 
Situation where, with greater facility, he 
might undertake any operation to which 
he might think proper to resort. He 
C Castlereagh) had no doubt that the 
‘House would agree with him on this as on 
4 former occasion, that lord Wellington 
_ had manifested himself the first com- 
thander of the age ; that the troops under 
his command had not shewn themselves 
inferior to their former conduct; and 
that our allies had acted as Great Britain 
would always wish her allies to act, and 
hot only had become rivals of our troops, 
but had stood on that footing of perfect 
equality with them which had been exult- 
ingly remarked in the speech from the 
throne. The expression of the feelings 
of the House on the subject, would be the , 
fost gratifving to the nations of the pen- 
insula, and the most animating to the 
farther exertions which were still neces- 
sary to success. —He coneluded by moving, 
“That the Thanks of this House be 
iven to Field Marshal thé Marquis of 
‘ellington, knight of the most noble 
order of the Garter, for the consummate 
ability, indefatigable exertion, and ad- 
mirable judgment displayed by him in the 
Operations which succeeded the battle of 
ittoria ; by which the enemy have been 
eompelled to abandon the Western pro- 
vinces of Spain, and the allied army finally 
éstablished on the frontier of France.” 


This motion was carried, wei. con. 


Tuanxs To Lieut. Gewerat Sir THomas 
Granam, &c.] Lord Castlereagh then 
moved, “ That the Thanks of this House 
be given to lieutenant gefteral sir Tho» 
mas Graham, knight of the most honour- 
able order of the Bath, for the eminent ser- 
Vices performed by bim in the course of 
the late militaty @perations in Spain ; par- 
ticularly for the ability, enterprize, and 
perseverance, with which he conducted the 
siege ard capture of the town and castle 
of St. Sebastian.” 
_ Carried, nem. con. 


His lordship then proposed the following 
Resolutions, all of which were carried, 
nem. con. 

“That the Thanks of this House be 
given to lieutenant-generals sir Stapleton 
Cotton, knight of the most honorable 
order of the Bath, sir Rowland Hill, knight 
of the most honourable order of the Bath, 
marshal sir William Carr Beresford, knight 
of the most honourable order of the Bath, 
lieutenant-generals George eat] of Dal- 
housie, knight of the most honourable 
order of the Bath, sir Thomas Picton, 
knight of the most honovrable order of 
the Bath, the honourable sir Galbraith 
Lowry Cole, knight of the most honour- 
able order of the Bath, the honourable sir 
William Stewart, knight of the most hos 
nourable order of the Bath, major-generals 
William Anson, sir George Murray, knight 
of the most honourable order of the Bath, 
quarter master general James Kempt, the 
honourable sir Edward M. Pakenham, 
knight of the most honourable order of 
the Bath, William Henry Pringle, Edward 
Barnes, William Inglis, John Byng, Denis 
Pack, Robert Ross, and brigadier- general 
Archibald Campbell, of the Portuguese 
service, for the valour, steadiness, and 
exertion so successfully displayed by 
them in repelling the repeated attacks 
made on the positions of the allied army 
by the whole French force under the com- 
mand of marshal Soult, between the 25th 
July and Ist August last. 

« That the Thanks of this House be 
given to lieutenant-general sir James 
Leith, knight of the mest honourable order 
of the Bath, major-generals John Oswald, 
Edward Philips Robinson, William Fre- 
derick Spry, Andrew Hay, and brigadier- 
general John Wilson, of the Portuguese 
service, for their distinguished intrepidity 
and gallant perseverance in the late siege 
and capture of the town and castle of San 
Sebastian. 

« That the Thanks of this House be given 
to the officers of his Majesty’s forces 
serving in Spain under the command of 
field matshal the marquis of Wellington, 
for the distinguished valour, zeal, and 
ability displayed by them on the several 
glorious occasions on which they have 
been employed, from the date of the battle 
of Vittoria to that of the establishment of 
the allied army on the frontier of France. 

« That this House doth highly acknow- 
ledge and approve of the distinguished 
bravery, zeal, and discipline manifested 
by the non-commissioned officers and 
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soldiers of his Majesty’s forces serving in 
Spain under the command of field marshal 
the marquis of Wellington on the several 
glorious oceasions on which they have 
been employed, from the date of the battle 
of Vittoria to that of the establishment of 
the allied army on the frontier of France. 

« That this House doth highly acknow- 
ledge the able services performed by the 
several general officers, officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and private soldiers of 
the Spanish forces serving under the com- 
mand of field marshal the marquis of Wel- 
Jington during the whole of the operations 
which have succeeded the battle of Vit- 
toria, and particularly for the very dis- 
tinguished valour and good conduct dis- 
played by them in the repulse of the 
enemy’s most desperate attack on the 
whole front of the position of the Spanish 
troops on the heights of San Marcial on 
the ist of August last, and in their attack 
on the enemy’s position on the right bank 
of the Bidassoa on the 7th October 1813. 

« That this House doth highly acknow- 
ledge the zeal, valour, and discipline which 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
private soldiers of the Portuguese forces 
under the immediate command of marshal 
sir William Carr Beresford have, to their 
lasting honour, eminently displayed in 
every enterprize and action since the 
battle of Vittoria.” 

Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do commu- 
nicate the said Resolutions to field marshal 
the marquis of Wellington; and that he 
be requested by Mr. Speaker to signify 
the same to lieutenant generals sir Thomas 
Graham, the earl of Dalhousie, and sir 
James Leith, and to major generals Wil- 
liam Anson, sir George Murray, James 
Kempt, the honourable sir Edward M. 
Pakenham, Edward Barnes, William Inglis, 
John Byng, Denis Pack, Robert Ross, John 
Oswald, Edward Philips Robinson, William 
Frederick Spry, aud Andrew Hay, and 
brigadier generals Archibald Campbell, 
and John Wilson. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, Nov. 10. 


CommiTTee o Surpty.}] After a few 
observations from Mr. W. Keene, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and lord 
Castlereagh, 

Mr. W Dandas rose, to move for the 
number of seamen for the ensping year. 
He observed, that the naval expences had 


exceeded in two branches=that of vic- 
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tualling, and that of wear and tear ; which 
last was imputable to the extended nature 
of the service on which our nawy had been 
engaged. He moved, that 140,000: sea- 
men be employed for the service of the 
ensuing year, and 31,000 marines. 

Mr. A, Baring, considering the nume- 
rous, but, he believed, necessary ex- 
pences, which the state of affairs imposed 
on the country, was surpriged that no 
relief was to be afforded from the naval 
service ; but that, on the contrary, there 
was an excess in thatdepartment. It was 
with regret that he found this motign 
made at so very early a period of the ses- 
sion, for the service of 1814. He would 
not prejudge on the necessity of the vote; 
but in the present unsettled state of af- 
fairs, he could see no necessity for urgin 
it immediately. Looking at the map A 
Europe, and considering what our navy 
had at present to do, he could not cone 
ceive the necessity for so large an arma- 
ment. In France, he observed, that, ace 
cording to the pressure of circumstances, 
same branches of public expenditure were 
so proportioned as to assist the necessary 
demands incurred by others, which were 
of a more exigent nature: whereas we 
continued to keep up full charges in all 
branches, as it appeared to him, unneces- 
sarily. For years past, we had had noe 
thing like a formidable enemy at sea; 
and at the period of the battle of Trafal- 
gar we had 10,000 seamen less than now. 
We had a few years ago all the ports of 
the peninsula against us, and we had the 
Baltic to guard, besides our own opera- 
tions against enemies’ colonies. There 
was now a considerable prospect of our 
clearing the ports of Holland. He would 
venture to say, that there was no man, 
with tolerable information, who followed 
up the conduct of our naval administra- 
tion for the last year, byt must be sur- 
prised at the little that had been done ef- 
fectually on the North American coast. 
On that subject, he should not then enter 
particularly ; but, judging from the use 
made of our great navy last year, he saw 
no reason for giving tothe Admiralty such 
great means. Was it meant to be con- 
tended, that this immense armament was 
required on the American stations ; for as- 
suredly no where else equld it be neces- 
sary ? From the information he and many 
other individyals had received, he was 


inclined to think, that the farce already 


on the other side of the Atlantic, if pro- 
perly applied, was more than equal to the 
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task it had to perform. The Americans | 


had not more than 3 or 4,000 seamen to 
Oppose to the 140,000 this night to be 
Voted; but he was far from believing 
that the naval ‘strength under sir John 
Warren had been employed to the greatest 
advantage. Why, he ‘asked, were: forty 
sail stationed off the Chesapeake, to the 
disgrace of this ‘country, committing de- 

redations, burning a few sheds, and tak- 
ing a few stray tobacco ships ; when three 
or four men of war, with due vigilance, 
could: completely have effected the pur- 
pose? - He would venture to assert, that 
one-third of the force now stationed off 
the republican coast, properly distributed, 
would be fully adequate to blockade the 
enemy’s harbours. {t was a known fact, 
that the preservation of our North Ameri- 
can possessions depended upon maintain- 
ing a naval superiority on the Lakes; but 
in what condition were we by the last ac- 
counts? Qur ships had been expelled 
from Lake Erie; and on Lake Ontario, 
with all his gallantry and all his ability, 
sir James Yeo was not able to face the 
American force brought against him. So 
that the state of things was this :—that 
the naval affairs, either here or abroad, 
were ‘so ill administered, that where a 
jarge naval equipment was required, only 
a small force was detached ; and where 
but few vessels were necessary, an -enor- 
mous fleet was stationed. 

Mr. W. Dundas would not now enter 
into any vindication of the Admiralty; 
but if any direct motion of censure were 
hereafter produced against the board, he 
should be happy to meet and to refute it. 
Until’ proof of negligence or inability 
were adduced, he knew the House of 
Commons too well, to think that they 
would condemn. With regard to the 
early period at which this vote was brought 
forward,‘ the hon. gentleman would find, 
on consulting the Journals, that it was al- 
‘ways the first vote of supply of the ses- 
‘sion, and he (Mr. Dundas) should have 
been deficient in his duty if he had delay- 
ed it longer. As to the charge, that 
140,000 seamen were not at this time ne- 
cessary, the hon. gentleman had answered 
himself; -since he acknowledged that the: 
navy must not be disbanded ; and because 
we had at present the superiority on land,, 
were we to lessen our pre-eminence’ at’ 
sea? In-his viewno policy could be worse, 
than that because a peace might perhaps’ 
take place, it would-be fit to reduce our 


naval strength. If at any. future period 
‘ 
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such an event should occur, parliament 
would have the power of limiting our’ 


naval power-; but in the present posture ' 


of affairs Bonaparte could wish nothing 


better than to see all our ships laid up in’ -— 


ordinary, and our seamen turned adrift’ 


‘upon the country. The hon. gentleman’ 
-had said, that our navy now had compa- 


ratively little employment. What had 
become of the enemy’s fleets formerly ‘so. 
much talked of ?—Where was the Toulon 


‘fleet ?—At Toulon ready to put to sea on’ 


the first opportunity. Of how many 
sail did that consist? Of not less than 25 
or 26 sail_—In the Scheldt there were, 
how many ?—Twenty-seven nearly ready 
for sea.—Was not this a formidable arma- 
ment for our navy to meet?—At Brest, 
Cherbourg, and in the Texel, there were 
also many ships, of which the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Baring)-seemed to have no 
recollection. He recommended that every 
individual who brought forward serious 
charges of this nature should be better in- 
formed. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that whatever 
prospecis might open favourable to re- 
trench ments in our necessarily great public 
expenditure, the House might be assured, 
would be readily embraced by govern- 
ment. In no preceding year had the dif- 
ficulties attending the due distribution of 
cur naval forces been greater than during 
the last year. If we had not had the as- 
sistance of the Russian fleet, he did not 
believe that we could have made it effec 
tual for all purposes. ‘That we had no 
formidable enemy actually at sea, was 
among the number of the existing diffi- 
culties. The House and the country 
ought to know, that, notwithstanding the 
immense pressure which had been made on 
the enemy’s naval resources for many pre- 
ceding years, yet he had not relaxed his 
maritime efforts; and that he had still 
fleets in most of his leading arsenals, 
ready for sea. He had, in fact, been ac- 
cumulating his marine forces by rapid 
strides. The demand on the American 
station had been prodigious. The Baltic 
had also been a great pressure on our 
means, in consequence of its vicinity to 
military operations. We might, but for 
our naval exertions there, have'seen, not a 
part, but the whole of the army of Den- 
mark put in motion under the direction of 
France. He trusted, that the House would 
feel, that government would not: unneces- 
sarily keep up our naval forces: if they 


shewed such a disposition, it was in the 
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power of the House, at all times, to recal 
them to their duty. The numbers of sea- 
men now actually . serving, approached 
very closely to the vote now proposed, 
which was precisely the same as the last, 
and brought forward at the same period 
of the session. Whenever, under all the 
circumstances which engaged us with our 
allies, or concerned our operations in the 
peninsula, retrenchments would be justifi- 
able, he trusted that ministers would 
vigilantly turn their attention to every 
practicable and wise means of reduction. 
But parliament would recollect, that it 
was our duty to proceed with prudence 
and foresight. If we suddenby disbanded, 
it would not be so easy a task, on an 
emergency, to ‘recal our seamen to the 
naval force of the country. He was not 
now prejudging retrenchments, but merely 
voting for the usual provision. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
say a single word on the subject of reduc- 
tion in consequence of the accommoda 
tion of different branches of his expendi- 
ture by the enemy. He thought the 
hon. member had been better informed 
respecting the state of the French finances, 
than to have made this assertion. His 


opinions might be corrected, by adverting 


to the published statements of them. It 
was quite clear, in this view, that France 
had not lost sight of her marine, nor had 
neglected any means of supporting it. 
All that we now proposed was, to main- 
tain our marine at the same rate as before, 
should it be necessary. At any time 
previous to the Appropriation Act, the 
House had it in its power to make such 
alterations as it saw fitting. 

Mr. A. Baring said, with respect to the 
point of time, that the House very seldom 
sat so early as they did thissession, The 
motion might have been postponed till 


the matter was better understood. The 


30 or 40 vessels in the Chesapeake to 
which he had alluded, had disgraced the 
country by their ineffectiveness, or rather 
by their injurious mode of warfare. ~ All 
the arguments used on the opposite side 
would apply as well to the extension of 
our naval force to 150,000 seamen. Surely 
the fleet in the Scheldt could not be in a 
state of such perfect readiness for sea, and 
he doubted much whether that at Toulon 
was. “The question with him was,’ whe- 
ther, at present, greater exertions ‘could 
not be made by land, through retrench- 
ments at sea. Next year he thought that 


France could not be able to do much at 


‘preparation. 
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sea; all her resources would be wanted 


to meet her dangers by land. Our means 


‘should be directed to great ends, and not 


frittered away. 
Mr. Croker rose, and stated, that not | 
long ago the French fleet in the mouth of 
the Scheldt amounted to 16 sail of the 
line, to all appearance ready for service. 
In the Texel there were not less thar five, - 
sometimes ten, in the same conditian of 
Although some might be- 
lieve that the enemy had withdrawn many 
of his seamen from his fleets, yet it would 
have been an improper contidence on the 
part of government, on a public rumour, 
so to reduce our armaments as to permit - 
them, so near toour own coasts, to move 
about, insufficiently watched and guarded. 
The hon. member’s opinion concerning 
the Toulon fleet was monstrous ; since it 
was but recently that government was 
accused of neglect in that quarter; of 
having a naval force inferior to that of 
the enemy ; particularly on the occasion 
of L’Emeriau’s once coming out to sea, 
and returning to harbour. Did not an 
enemy’s force of 50 sail of the line re- 
quire watching? If the Admiralty were 
the victims of those illusions of the hon. 
member, they would indeed become liable 
to reproach. As to the time at which the . 
motion was now made, it became neces 
sary to make it in the last month of the 
last year’s expenditure. It was also ne- 
cessary that our brave seamen should be 
paid and fed: but then it might be said, 
“put it off till January.” Why, the 
necessity of this motion was among the 
other important reasons, why parliament 
was assembled so soon this session! But 
all that was now intended or proposed 
was, to vote one half of what was wanted, 
All the civil part of the naval expendi- 
ture, new buildings, repairs, and other 
items, on which a difference of opinion 
might fairly arise, were kept back for the 
period of the ordinary estimates, three or _ 
four months hence. Government might 
have adopted another mode, by proposing 
a rateable sum, for a few months’ ex- 
penditure; but they had not done so, 
because they must then have forced upon 
the House, at that-early period, the whole 
affairs of the naval department, to be 
printed and voted. It was thought much 
preferable to ask, now, for no more than 
what appeared necessary for the payment 
of our seamen, and the expenses of our 
ships actually at sea; leaving all the rest 


- future consideration and discussion. ° 
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Whenever the hon. member should think 
proper to move any propositions on thia 
subject, he should have, as far as his (Mr. 
C.’s) humble abilities went, every assist- 
ance in his power to afford him; bein 
confident that an enquiry would redou 
to the credit of the Admiralty, and prove 
the hon. member to be misinformed. He 
could not tell why sir J. Warren had 30 
ennants in the Chesapeake; but the 
on. member might be a better admiral 
than sir J, Warren. That admiral was 
responsible for his conduct. He had done 
what he thought proper in his situation. 
With 120 pennants, he might have had 
$0 in the Chesapeake: he did not know 
that he had, and he thought he had not. 
He wished to put in his plea for those 
brave officers and men who had been 
blockading that coast during dreadful 
weather, that their characters might not 
be hinted away. He wished the officers 
had not been alluded to. The naval ad- 
ministration would be found perfectly 
ready to defend itself; and as to the of- 
ficers, he hoped the House and the eoun- 
try had full confidence in them; for what 
had they not to acknowledge, or to ex- 
pect, from the tried skill, courage, and 
valour of British seamen ? 
- Mr. A. Baring said, that the enemy’s 
fleets might not require to be watched by 
a fleet equal to theirs; but our numerous 
force on the American coast had done 
nothing essential, and the service ap- 
peared to have been much neglected. 
That was his decided opinion from all he 
heard respecting it, which had been from 
many quarters. Whoever was in fault, 
the navy had been neglected. It did not 
follow from what he said, that he was a 
good admiral. All he pretended to say 
was, that the force employed had been 
very ill directed to its obiects. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that this question 
could only be discussed fairly at a future 
time. It should not have been opened up 
now. Whatever might be thought of 
_ particulars, the general exertions had en- 
abled us to contend in America without 
any prejudice to operations in Europe. 

- The Resolution, and the other usual 
enes for the respective sums, were put 
and carried. 


Hewtestone.] Mr. Bankes brought up 
a Bill for securing the freedom of election 
in this borough ; which was read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second 
‘ time on Wednesday, after some observa- 
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tions from Mr. Swan against hurrying the 
measure, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, Nov. 11. 
Petition or Deptors IN THE FLEET 
Prison.] A Petition of several insolvent 


debtors was presented by sir Samuel 


Romilly, and read: setting forth, That the 
petitioners are prisoners for debt in his 
Majesty’s prison of the Fleet, where most 
of them have been confined upwards of 
six months, and several nine, twelve, 
fifteen, and even eighteen months; and 
that an Act was passed in the Jast session 
of parliament for the relief of insolvent 
debtors in England; but, notwithstanding: 
the said Act received the reyal assent on 
the 10th day of July last, and a fit person 
might have been appointed commissioner 
under the same within a few days after, 
yet no such appointment was notified in 
the London Gazette till the 21st day of 
September last ; when Arthur Palmer, esq. 
serjeant at Jaw, was appointed to be such 
commissioner ; and that althoegh seven 
weeks have elapsed since the said appoint- 
ment, yet no person hath been discharged 
from confinement under the said Act, not- 
withstanding the provisions thereof, that a 
notice of twenty days only is required to 
be given to the creditors of the persons 
seeking the benefit of the same; and that 
the petitioners have long since taken the 
oath preseribed by the said Act, and have 


| delivered in a schedule containing a full 


and true description of their debts, and 
of the property whereof they are pose 
sessed, and have petitioned the commis- 
sioner to appoint an early day for hearing 
the matter of their petitions ; but not more 
than thirty orders have been made by him 
upon such petitions, and under those 
orders some of the petitioners are not to 
be brought before the commissioner till 
the 24th of December next; and they 
apprehend that, according to the mode in 
which the commissioner is now proceeds 
ing, many of them will not have their pe- 
titions heard till February or March next, 
and even later; and that the petitioners, 
in consequence of their long confinement, 
are suffering the greatest privations and 
distress, many of them having families 
who are entirely dependent on their exer- 
tions, and who are at this moment in a 
state of absolute starvation and despon- 
dency; and praying, that their serious 
distresses may be taken into the immec 
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diate consideration of the House, and that 
they will please to adopt proceedings for 
their speedy liberation. 

Sir 8. Romilly said, he felt it proper to 
present the Petition of these individuals, 
as soon as possible; but as it contained 
some imputations against a learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Palmer), who was not a 
member of that House, and therefore had 
not an opportunity of defending hiinself, 
he thought that he should have acted 
wrong, if he had introduced the Petition 
before he had communicated its: contents 
to that gentleman. He therefore delayed 
presenting it for 24 hours; and in the 
interim he stated to Mr. Palmer the alle- 
gations contained in the Petition.—Mr. 
Palmet observed, in answer, that as soon 
as he was appointed to the situation, he 
applied for a proper place in which he 
might hold his court. It was necessary 
that it should be in a public situation, 
where all creditors of persons claiming 
under the Act should have an opportunity 
of attending. Some difficulty arose in 
procuring a place of this description, but 
the Guildhall of Westminster was ulti- 
mately appointed for the purpose. He 
had then determined on hearing twenty 
petitions each day, till the whole were 
disposed of—the total number intending 
to claim being 1350. He felt it a duty 
incumbent on him to make this statement ; 
at the same time he thought it was neces- 
sary to present the Petition, as it was of 
so much importance to a great number of 
debtors, both with relation to themselves 
and to their wives and families. 

_ Mr. H. Addington did not rise to op- 
pose the Petition. Those who had a 
= to expect any benefit under the In- 
solvent Act, might reasonably be sup- 
posed to feel much disappointment at its 
not having been carried into effect; and 
it was natural for them to think that the 
blame originated with the persons to whom 
its execution was confided:—A report had 
gone abroad, the source of which he eould 
not imagine, that a noble relation of his 
(viscount Sidmouth), the seeretary for the 
home department, had been the cause of 
the delay complained of. Now, in point 
of fact, no blame could be attached to 
that nobleman. When he said this, he 
by no means wished to shelter the con- 
duct of his noble relative from enquiry ; 
for he would undertake to prove and de- 
monsttate to any gentleman, that every 
possible effort had been made by 
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that 
noble lord, in the execution of his official 
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duties, to carry into effect the provisions 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act, as far as he 
wasconcerned. Every unprejudiced man 
must see the difficulties which were to be 
surmounted, before the Act could be ren 
dered effective. Much difficulty was exe 

erienced in procuring a pfoper person to 
investigate the various cases that would . 
arise; and certainly no unnecessary de- 
lay had taken place in selecting the indi-+ 
vidual. Considerable difficulty was also 
encountered, in providing a situation 
where he could conveniently discharge 
his duties. The learned gentleman (sir S; 
Romilly), he was sure, did not mean to 
impute the blame of any delay in carry- 
ing the measure into effect, to his noble 
relative, or to the learned serjeant on 
whom the appointment of judge had been 
conferred ; but still he thought it neces- 
sary to make these few observations, in 
consequence of certain assertions con 
tained in the petition. : 

Alderman C. Smith expressed a hope 
that no time would be lost in extending 
the benefit of the Act to those for whom 
it was intended. If only twenty cases 
were heard per diem, the object of the le- 
gislature would not be effected for a great 
length of time. Newgate was at present 
full of debtors, anxiously waiting for their 
deliverance; and they thought it ex- 
tremely hard, that no proceeding had yet 
taken place under the Act. Much of the 
delay might, perhaps, have been avoided, 
if a salary for the judge had been men- 
tioned in the Bill. 

‘Mr. H. Addington wished to put the 
worthy alderman right on the point to 
which he had last adverted. The cire 
cumstance of no salary having been in« 
serted in the Act, had not occasioned any 
delay. When it came to the knowledge 
of the Secretary of State for the home 
department, he immediately stated the fact 
to the noble Jord at the head of the Trea- 
sury, and the latter took upon himself the 
responsibility of paying an adequate say 
lary; as he entertained no doubt that 
parliament would ultimately sanction his 
conduct. 

Mr. Kenrick said, when the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Bill was before the House, he 
had distinctly stated, that, until the opera- 
tion of the Bill was known, and the duty 
which was likely to devolve on the indi- 
vidaal appointed to administer its provi+ 
sions was fairly understood, it was utterly 
impossible to estimate the just amount of 
the salary to be granted. He had also 
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stated at the time, that it was intended, at 
a future period, to make an alteration in 
the rules of the King’s-bench and Fleet, 
where many persons at-present lived in 
luxury on the property of their creditors, 
whom they set at defiance. . 

Sir Samuel Romilly was very glad that 
the learned gentleman had made the state- 
ment which he had just heard, as it did 
away a gross mistake into which many 
persons had fallen. It was said, that the 
Bill had passed through that House, with- 
out any salary being annexed to the situa- 
tion of judge, and that this circumstance 
was not observed at the time. Now this 
was not the fact. No neglect could be 
“attributed to the House. Gentlemen were 
perfectly aware, that no salary was men- 
tioned. They felt, that, as the duties of 
the office were quite uncertain, it was not 
possible to fix the salary at that moment. 
It appeared to them, that the same system 
might be pursued, which had been before 
acted upon in other cases; for instance, 
in the appointment of commissioners— 
that the question of remuneration should 
not be previously settled, but should be 
left for decision after the duties of the 
office were ascertained. They were of 
opinion, that the best thing they could do 
was, to leave the Bill in all respects as it 
was introduced into the other House, 
where, they supposed, it had received the 
tacit approbation of all the great law au- 
thorities. 

Mr. Kenrick said, he felt very great sa- 
tisfaction in seeing that Mr. Serjeant 
Palmer (one of his oldest professional 
friends, than whom a more honourable or 
a more learned man was not to be found 
in Westminster-hall) was by the fair and 
candid statement of the learned gentleman 
(sir S. Romilly) absolved from blame. 
After the observations made by that learned 
gentleman, he would only say, that the 
consideration of fixing a salary for Mr. 
Serjeant Palmer had not delayed the mea- 
sure a single hour. Pat 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
no delay whatever had been occasioned, 
in consequence of the non-insertion of the 
amount of the judge’s salary in the In- 
solvent Act. When an application on that 
subject was made, he was directed to 
recommend to the crown, that such a 
salary should be forthwith ordered, as the 
nature of the duties attached to the office 
might appear to demand. 

The Petition was then brought up, read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 


THanks OF THE House To Masor Ge- 

NERAL GeorGE Anson.] Major general 
George Anson being come to the House, 
Mr, Speaker acquainted him with the 
Resolutions of the House of the 3d day of 
December, 1812, and of the 7th day of 
July last, respecting his services in the 
battles of Salamanca and Vittoria; and 
Mr. Speaker gave him the Thanks of the 
House accordingly, as followeth : 
_  Major-general Anson; When last I 
had the honour of addressing you from 
this place, you came to receive our Thanks 
for your share in the glorious battle of 
Talavera. 

“ Pursuing the same career, under the 
same illustrious commander, it is more 
gratifying than surprizing to see, that in 
succeeding campaigns you have reaped 
new laurels. 

“ The badge of honour which comme- 
morates your services at Salamanca, brings 
to our recollection those skilful operations 
in which you were engaged upon the 
Douro previous to that memorable day, 
and the destruction which your cavalry 
poured down upon the rear guard of the 
enemy in their flight. . 

“In the battle ‘of Vittoria the British 
cavalry also took their part; and, acting 
with the left wing of the allied army, 
under the immediate command of lieute- 
nant general sir Thomas Graham, a name 
never to be mentioned in our military 
annals without the strongest expressions of 
respect and admiration, your squadrons 
contributed to cut off the enemy from 
theic direct retreat into France; and all 
Europe has heard of their consequent rout 
and dispersion. 

“ To you, Sir, Iam therefore commanded 
to express the gratitude of this House ; 
and, in the name of the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in parliament assembled, I do now 
deliver to you their unanimous Thanks for 
your distinguished exertions in the battle 
of Salamanca, upon the 22d July, 181g, 
which terminated in a glorious and decisive 
victory over the enemy’s army ; 

*“ And also for your great exertions 
upon the 2Iist of June last, when the 
French army was completely defeated by 
the allied forces near Vittoria, under. the 
marquis of Wellington’s command.” 


Upon which Major General Anson said ; 


“ Sir; This is the second time I have 
had the’ honour of rising in this distin- 
guished assembly to receive through you, 
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Sir, the thanks of my country ; to which, 
and to this honourable House, I return my 
warmest acknowledgments. 

« T should not do justice to- the illus- 
trious and noble commander with whem I 
have had the happiness of serving, or to 
those brave troops under his command 
(whose gallantry and discipline I have had 
such frequent opportunities of witnessing), 
did I not assure you, that it is to them I 
. consider myself indebted for being placed 
in this highly honourable situation; I 
should be greatly deficient also in what‘is 
due to myself were I to omit expressing 
my sincere and most heartfelt thanks to 
you, Sir, for the very gratifying manner in 
which you haye conveyed to me the sen- 
timents of my-country on this, and on a 
former occasion; thus conferring upon me 
an additional mark of distinction which it 
will ever be my pride to acknowledge.” 

Ordered, nem. con. that what has been 
now said by Mr. Speaker, in giving the 
Thanks of this House to major general 
Anson, together with his Answer thereto, 
be printed in the Votes of this day. 


THANKs OF THE House To Sir Taomas 
. Prcron.] Lieutenant-general sir Thomas 
Picton, knight of the most honourable 
order of the Bath, being come to the 
House, Mr. Speaker acquainted him with 
the Resolutions of the House of the 7th of 
July last, and of the 8th instant, respecting 
his services in the battle of Vittoria, and 
in the subsequent operations of the allied 
armies in Spain; and Mr. Speaker gave 
him the Thanks of the House accordingly, 
as followeth : 

«« Lieutenant-general sir Thomas Picton ; 

“Iu this House your name has been 
long since enrolled amongst those who 
have obtained the gratitude of their coun- 
try for distinguished military services ; 
and we, this day, rejoice to see you 
amongst us, claiming again the tribute of 
our thanks for fresh exploits and achieve- 
ments. 

“© Wherever the history of the peninsular 
war shall be related, your name will be 
found amongst the foremost in that race of 
glory; by your sword the British troops, 
were led on to the victorious assault of 
Ciudad Rodrigo; by your daring hand 
the British standard was planted upon 
the castle of Badajoz; when the usurper 
of the Spanish throne was driven to make 
his last stand at Vittoria, your battalions 
filled the centre of that formidable line, 
before which the veteran troops of France 


Thanks from the House to Sir Thomas Picton. 
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fled in terror and dismay ; and by your 
skill, prudence, and valour, exerted in a 
critical hour, the enemy was foiled in his 
desperate attempt to break through the 
barrier of the Pyrenees, and raise the 
blockade of Pampluna. 
« For the deeds of Vittoria and the Py- 
renees, this double harvest of glory in one 
year, the House of Commons has resolved 
again to give you the tribute of its thanks ; 
and I do therefore now, in the name and 
by the command of the Commons of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- ~ 
land in parliament assembled, deliver to 
you their unanimous thanks for’ your 
great exertions upon the 2Ist of June last 
near Vittoria, when the French army was 
completely defeated by the allied forces 
under the marquis of Wellington’s com- 
mand ; 
« And also, for the valour, steadiness, an 
exertion, so successfully displayed by you 
in repelling the repeated attacks made on 
the position of the allied army by the 
whole French forces under the command 
of marshal Soult between the 25th July 
and Ist of August last.” 


Upon which Lieutenant General Sir 
Thomas Picton said : 


“Sir; Being entirely unaccustomed to 
speak in public, I have great difficulty in 
expressing the high degree of gratification 
that I feel at the very flattering sentiments - 
which this honourable House has been 
pleased to entertain of my services, and 
at the very handsome manner in which 
they have been communicated. I have 
always, Sir, regarded the thanks of this 
honourable House as one of the highest 
honours which could be conferred on any 
officer ; as the unquestionable evidence of 
past, and the greatest incitement to future 
services. 

« Bat I can apply individually to myself 
but a small part of the high commenda- 


‘tions which have been so liberally and 


handsomely bestowed ; a great proportion 
is unquestionably due to the generals and 
officers commanding brigades and corps 
in the division, for the judgment and gal- 
lantry with which the services alluded to 
were invariably executed: and to the 
officers and troops in general, for the spirit 
and intrepidity which bore down all re-_ 
sistance, and secured complete success in 
all the important enterprizes on which the 
division had the good fortune to be em- 
ployed during the whole course of the 
war in the peninsula. 
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«Tt will ever be the height of my pride 
and ambition to share the fortunes of a 
corps eminently conspicuous for every 
high military qualifieation, and actuated 
by a spirit of heroism which renders it 
truly invincible. Wéith such instruments, 
Sir, you will easily conceive that ii cannot 
be difficult to obtain success; and it would 
be unfortunate in the extreme if we failed 
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entirely to reflect some of the brilliant } 


rays of the great luminary that directed 
us,” 


Ordered, nem. con. That what has been 
now said by Mr. Speaker, in giving the 
Thanks of this House to lieutenant-general 
sir Thomas Picton, together with his An- 
swer thereto, be printed. in the Votes of 
this day. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE OF SuP- 
pLy.] Mr. Lushington reported from the 
Committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider of the supply 
granted to his Majesty, the Resolutions 
which they had directed him to report to 
the House ; and the same were read, and 
ip to by the House, and are as fol- 
ow: 

1. That 140,000 men be employed for 
the sea service for the year 1814, include 
ing 31,400 royal marines. ’ 

2. That a sum, not exceeding 3,230,5001. 
be granted to his Majesty, for wages of 
the said 140,000 men for 1$ months, at 
the rate of 11. 15s. 6d. per man per month. 

3. Thatasum, not exceeding 4,572,7501. 
be granted to his Majesty, for victuals 
for the said 140,000 men for 13 months, 
at the rate of 2i, 10s. 3d. per man per 
month. 

4. Thatasum, notexceeding 3,913,000. 
be granted to his Majesty, for the wear 
and tear of the ships in which the said 
140,000 men are toserve for 13 months, at 
the rate of 2/. 3s. per man per month. 

5. Thata sum, not exceeding 637,000I. 
be granted to his Majesty, for ordnance 
for sea service on board the ships in which 
the said 140,000 men are to serve for 13 
months, at the rate of 7s. per man per 
month, 


New Miuitary Lord 
Castlereagh, in rising to propose his plan 
for the new arrangements in the army, 
said, he should not dwell upon the expe- 
diency, at the present moment, of giving 
every possible efficiency to the disposable 
force of the country. On that subject 
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there was but one sentiment in every part 
of the House ; nor should he do justice to 
the strength and prevalence of this senti- 
ment, if he were not to state his convic- 
tion, that it was the wish of every indivi- 
dual in the House and in the kingdom to 
use every exertion for securing the per- 
manent honour and interests of the coun- 
te consistently with the necessary limits 
of our military and political resourees. 
His object would not therefore be to re- 
commend exertion, but to consider what 


direction it would be most advisable to 


give to that exertion, in order to make it 
most effectual; and to strike a fair ba- 
lance between the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different degrees and 
modes of operation which our cir- ° 
cumstances placed within our reach. 
In this view, then, he was not about to 
call upon the House to make any great or 
unnatural effort; or to call upon the 
country for any sacrifices greater than 
were made by the other states of Europe : 
all that he wished was, to urge them to 
use penpentionstle efforts, and to submit 
to equal sacrifices in support of the. com- 
mon cause, and for the purpose of giving 
a happy and glorious result to that senti- 
ment which now animated the great con- 
federacy of Europe, to check the ambi- | 
tion, and limit the power, without tarnish- 
ing the honour, of France. ‘The assistance 
of Great Britain might be more effectually 
employed for this purpose, by indirectly 
aiding the allies by our resources, than by 
immediate and partial efforts of our own. 
He relied the more confidently on the 
propriety of this line of policy, because 
he was satisfied that it was owing to the 
continued firmness and moderation of our 
counsels that Europe was in its present 
state. It had been restored from the hu- 
miliation and ruin which overwhelmed it, 
to a proud height of honour and indepen- 
dence, by the prudence, not less than b 
the magnificence of our exertions. 

was this wise and long-sighted forbear- 
ance, this determination not to push our 
efforts beyond our resources, that had 
given an increasing impetus and momentum 
to them; whereas by a premature and 
inconsiderate waste of strength, the spring 
of national spirit would have been broken 
down, and our career arrested in its pro- 
gress. But now, when all the world was 
making one great effort for its redemption, 
it became the spirit of this country to take 
part, a proud part in it—not to overstrain 
or exhaust itself; but not to shrink back 
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in the decisive moment, not to suffer all 
the advantages and all the glory which 
had been gained, to be lost by a deficiency 
of ‘cordial co-operation on the part of 
Great Britain. We stood now in the si- 
tuation of having obtained all the objects 
originally proposed by the war, even 
beyond the most sanguine expectation. 
The independence of the peninsula, in 
particular, had been placed upon a firm 
and lasting basis. In the former cam- 
paigns, the success of the British arms 
under lord Wellington had been great and 
brilliant; but now that his victories were 
as numerous as the battles which he 
fought, that he had no longer any occasion 
to look back to the impregnable lines of 
Torres Vedras as a last resource; now 
that his great genius had accomplished all 
that -his ardent and patriotic mind had 
proposed to itself, and had placed the 
liberties and territories of the whole pe- 
ninsula under our protection, would it not 
be an abuse of confidence in the plans of 
that gallant leader, and an abuse of confi- 
dence in the success which almost uni- 
formly attended the British arms, to turn 
back so near the end of all our labours 
and triumphs, and not to reap the fruits of 
victory which were put into our hands? 
He did not mean, by any thing that he 
had said, to insinuate a wish that we 
should expose what we gained to unne- 
cessary hazard, or launch into a sphere 
which was better occupied by others : 
but, without explaining himself more par- 
ticularly, he might be allowed to say, that 
there were points of the utmost conse- 
quence to this country, both in a commer- 
cial and political view, where a corps of 
10 or perhaps 20,000 men co-operating 
with our maritime strength, might turn 
the tide of success in our favour. He did 
not think there could be any hesitation, 
where such a force would make the whole 
difference, whether an old and useful ally 
should be-rescued from the grasp of the 
enemy, or left denuded ofall support. He 
did not therefore recommend unlimited 
increased exertion, but mitigated increased 
exertion ; that is, an increase of exertion 
proportioned to the importance of the 
end, and consistent with the extent of our 
means; and on this principle he would 
rest the merits of the plan which he was 
about to submit to the House. ; 
With respect to the supply of the army, 
all the advantages had resulted from the 
existing system which had been expected 
from it. It was gratifying to him to be 


able to state, that such had been the nreans 


placed in the hands of government in re~ 


cruiting the army, and so little had been 
the waste made of human life, that both 
the regular army and the militia remained 
at as high a point of numerical force as 
ever, in spite of all the exertions we had 
made ; and certainly no. nation ever did 
push its exertions abroad, in proportion 
to its physical strength, farther than we 
had done in the last years of the war. It 
reflected the highest credit on the illus- 
trious individual at the head of the war 
department, that such was the: attention 
paid to the health and discipline of the 
army, that including the whole of our 
troops, colonial and European, our loss 
yearly did not exceed 1-7th or 8th; 
that is, in 230,000 troops, the general 
amount of casualties, not only of deaths, 
but discharges, desertions, &c. did not 
exceed 25,000, though the natural waste 
of an army was generally one-tenth or 
one-twelfth, even in times of profound 
peace. Notwithstanding the sanguinary 
actions and assaults which had taken place 
in the last year, our total loss was not, as 
far as could be collected, more than 
30,000 men. The present mode of re- 
cruiting the regular army, independently 
of any extraordinary exertions, would be 
sufficient to maintain it in its present 
numbers: he did not think the supplies 
from the militia would continue the same ; 
or that we could reason prospectively 
upon this part of the subject, from the re- 
sults of past experience. But the plan 
which he should now proceed to lay be- 
fore the House went upon the supposition 
of our being possibly called upon for ex- 
traordinary exertions, either un the side of 
the peninsula, or in aid of the allies, in 
any critical emergency in which our as- 
sistance might be necessary to bring the 
great cause in which we had hitherto so 
nobly persevered, to a prosperous and de- 
cisive issue. 

In what situation, continued the noble 
lord, would the country now have been 
placed, if the militia had not lent them- 
selves to the exertions which parliament 
from time to time called on them to make? 
Since the year 1805, when government 
first called on the House to allow the mi- 
litia to enter into the line, they had_ con- 
tributed within 250 men of 100,000 to the 
disposable force of the country. If this 
measure of rendering the militia auxiliary 
to the regular army had not taken place, 


‘if the old prejudices, with respect to that 
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description of foree, had been still kept up, 
and they had been prevented from enter- 
ing the regular army, this country would 
not now possess the military character 
which it had acquired. We might have 
kept up our colonial policy, and made 
those exertions which were witnessed in 
former wars; but we could not have kept 
possession of Portugal, or have sent forces 
to co-operate in the deliverance of the 
peninsula at large, and to take up that 
menacing position on the frontiers of 
France which our army now occupied. 
We should have been shut up within the 
bounds of our insular policy, and we could 
not have set that glorious example to other 
nations, or borne our share in the general 
exertions which have been made for the 
deliverance of Europe. Parliament ought 
always, therefore, to bear in recollection, 
that it isto the militia we owe the character 
we at present enjoy in military Europe ; 
and that without the militia we could not 
have shewn that face which we have done 
in the peninsula. He wished it to be un- 
derstood, that in what he had to propose, 
it was not his intention to transgress or go 
beyond those great principles which ought 
to be held sacred with respect to the mi- 
litia. He had never been one of those 
who considered that there were any prin- 
ciples in the constitution of the militia 
which rendered that force inapplicable to 
the general service of the country, pro- 
vided neither officers nor men were broken 
in upon either directly or indirectly. The 
militia might be broken in upon directly 
by law, and they might be broken in upon 
indirectly in a manner not less unbe- 
coming ; and any alternative which, though 
not compulsory on them, it might be pain- 
ful to their own feelings to refuse, was very 
different from the mode of treatment me- 
rited by that respectable body. The most 
complete freedom of choice ought, there- 
fore, in his opinion, to be preserved, But 
he never thought there was any thing in 
the militia which rendered them unfit for 
general service. They had supplied an 
assistance of not less than 100,000 men to 
the army, and the success of the whole con- 
test had hinged on the exertions which 
this reinforcement enabled us to make. If 
the militia principles were in any respects 
changed, they were changed for the better; 
and at no period, he would venture to say, 
were the militia of this country either more 
numerous, more highly disciplined, or 
more capable of performing their proper 
fynctions, that is,.of occupying a middle 
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station between the local militia and the 
standing army, than they were at the pre- 
sent moment. He wished, therefore, the 
House to understand, that there was in 
contemplation no attempt to encroach on 
the constitution of the militia. No person 
would wish the militia to lock up the ser- 
vice of any man who would rather serve 
in another description of force. The true 
military philosophy was, to give the 
greatest possible facility to individual 
exertion, that it might find its proper level. 
Men were actuated by various motives and 
inclinations to make choice of one de- 
scription of service rather than another} 
and it was their business to facilitate the 
exertions of individuals, but not to attempt 
to impose on any men the necessity of 
adopting new arrangements by appealing 
to their patriotism or their feeling. So 
far from putting it to the militia, whether 
they would lend themselves to another 
sphere of service, he wished the arrange- 
ment to be considered not as an appeal, 
but merely as an offer of certain terms to 
those who were willing to enter into the 
regular service. Any of the officers and 


men might take that offer if they chose ; 
but still there was to be no departure from 
what was formerly understood to be the 


constitution of the militia, There was 
every reason, indeed, to presume, that 
unless some force were laid on the incli- 
nations of individuals, a much greater 
number of men would be willing to go 
into the regular army than could possibly 
be accepted of. In point of fact, a very 
general disposition existed among the 
70,000 men, of which the militia was com- 
posed, to enter the line. He was well as- 
sured, that a very large proportion of in- 
dividuals, both men and officers, in the 
present interesting circumstances of the 
world, would consider it a favour to serve 
actively instead of passively. He wished 
merely to give such a due and reasonable 
degree of encouragement to this wish, as 
was not inconsistent with sound military 
principles. He would state, as the prin- 
ciple on which they proposed to act, that 
whatever number of men it might be the 
policy of the legislature to give to the dis- 
posal of the executive government, they - 
might not be precluded from acting on that 

feeling which he considered to be so preva- 

lent at present in the militia; and that if 
there should be a particular number of men 

disposed to accept of the measure, they 
should be permitted to enter into the ex- 

tended service, He was quite aware, that 
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there was no regiment which had not a 
limited number of men, that, from va- 
rious considerations, were not suited for 
foreign service.—His view was not, there- 
fore, to send the militia on foreign service, 
but merely to allow them to give such a 
number of men to the army as would 
enable us to sustain the attitude we at pre- 
sent held. It was his wish that no militia 
regiment should be left without such a 
proportion of men, as would be found ne- 
cessary for carrying on the system of re- 
cruiting, and form, as it were, the basis of 
the regiment. His intention was to pro- 
pose in the Bill which he meant to bring 
in, that in the number of men who might 
volunteer into the army, not more than 
three-fourths of any regiment should be 
taken ; and that one-fourth part, at least, 
of every regiment should be preserved. 
He thought it advisable not to check the 
disposition which prevailed in the militia 
of entering absolutely into the line, be- 
cause inno wise ‘ould they beso usefully 
employed as in *4e line, which was a more 
extended s” cies of service. He was dis- 
posed, t'.erefore, not to impede that mode 
of serving, but by a small additional 
bounty to encourage it; and if a certain 
number of men would go, to allow the 
officers to go with them. He was happy 


to state, that in the judgment of his Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief, no in- 
jury whatever would accrue to the army 
by allowing the officers of the militia, up 
to the rank of captains, to pass into the 


Jine, and to receive half pay. His Royal 
Highness approved also of giving them 
this farther advantage, that after a certain 
time of service they should be considered 
as officers having permanent rank in the 
army corresponding to the rank which they 
held in the militia. In the first instance, 
they were to receive half pay, and after 
some time permanent rank in the army. 
The number of individuals admitted to 
those advantages would be in proportion 
to the number of men who went with 
them into the army : one hundred men to 
admit one captain, one lieutenant, and one 
ensign, who at first would be entitled to 
half-pay, and, after having served one 
campaign, to fill every situation of the 
army. He bad thus been endeavouring to 
state the advantages of a transfer of ser- 
vice into the line; bot there was no 
ground to presume that the class of men 
disposed to transfer their services would be 
found so numerous as to afford any thing 
like what the exigencies of the present 
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moment demanded, He had, therefore, 
another plan to propose, of encouraging 
the desire of active service in the militia, 
which was more congenial with the prin- 
ciple of that body, and which would libe- 
rate a great number of both officers and 
men desirous of extending their services: 
He proposed, that they should also be 
permitted to volunteer to serve as militia- 
men. The officers would be considered 
a3 still belonging to the militia of their 
country; but they. would return home 
with this advantage, that having gone 
abroad at a critical period they would be - 
entitled, on being disembodied, to the 
half-pay of the army. He thought there 
would be a great disposition among the 
militia to, go on this service; they would 
go as militia-men, and they would conti- 
nue to have all the advantages of militia- 
men. A man would be enabled to serve 
his country abroad, without leaving his 
wife in want at home. In England, in- 
deed, all descriptions of people were en- 
titled, in exigency, to relief from their 
parish, but in Ireland and Scotland there 
was no parish support. It was; therefore, 
proposed, that this class, who were merely 
a disposable militia, should continue. to 
possess all the advantages of militia-men, 
and that the officers, as already stated, 
should have also the advantage of half-pay. 
With respect tothe manner in which they 
ought to be organised, and rendered use- 
ful, the precise rule to be applied could 
not be well laid down, till they saw what 
disposition existed in the militia to extend 
their services, and what offers might be 
made. As it was not however meant to 
allow the whole of any regiment to ex- 
tend their service, the proportions accept- 
ed would be formed into provisional bat- 
talions of militia for foreign service; the 
sphere of their service would be limited 
to Eurepe, and the command of the bat 
talions given to militia officers. He knew 
there were regiments in the militia ser- 
vice who were impatient to go abroad as 
regiments, and disposed to sacrifice any 
thing rather than derogate from their in- 
tegrity as regiments. He was perfectly 
well aware of the disadvantage of sepa- 
rating one part of a regiment from ano- 
ther, and of doing any thing which had a 
tendency to extinguish the esprit du corps. 
Giving every allowance to this feeling, 
still, however, he was not disposed to think 
that these provisional battalions would be 
found, on comparison, to be less effective 
than other regiments, Lord Wellington 
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gave it as his opinion, that some of the 
most effective battalions under his com- 
mand, were formed of three or four re- 
duced regiments, and sometimes a greater 
number, who were thrown: together into 
one battalion, instead of sending them 
home to be recruited to their proper esta- 
blishment. There were not more effective 
battalions in the whole army than those | 
which were so formed. It ought to be 
left to the discretion of the commandin 

officer, whether the field officers should be 
taken from the militia or the line; but in 
all cases the lieut. colonel ought to be taken 
from the militia, that the character of mi- 
litia regiments might not be lost. He 
had occasion to know, that in Ireland pro- 
visional battalions, of a description like 
that which he had been stating, were 
found to be inferior to no troops in all the 
qualities for which soldiers are valuable, 
All the difficulties which frightened our 
ancestors, and which were important at 
one time in point of privilege, ought now 
to be lost and swallowed up in the necessity 
for exertion imposed on us by the present 
times. The great principle which ought 


now to be borne in mind was, that we 
were struggling in the defence of our own 
liberty, and the liberty of Europe. Frag- 


ments of regiments and minute parts of 
regiments might be brought together, and 
used as militia, with as great advantage as 
whole regiments. He hoped they would 
not be discouraged in undertaking the 
great effort which they had in contempla- 
tion, under the idea that they could not 
possibly get over all the embarrassments 
to which it would give rise. The proper 
principle for an Englishman to adopt was, 
that individuals ought to be allowed to 
exert themselves in the way which was 
most agreeable to their own inclinations. 
Having stated the outline of his plan, he 
would next proceed to state the expecta- 
tions which he had of the numbers of men 
to be derived from it, and from the ordi- 
nary recruiting of the country.—The or- 
dinary recruiting would not, in fact, be 
affected so much by the measures.which 
were going on at the same time, as per- 
sons judging merely from theory might be 
Jed to suppose. He should propose, that 
the bounty for the transfer from the home 
to European service should be 10 guineas ; 
and that for entering into the line 12 
guineas should be given, for a service 
limited in point of years; and 16 guineas 
for a service for life; thus allowing two 
guineas for each part of the scale. With 
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respect to the extent to which it might be 
pradent to give the executive government 
the power of receiving offers from the mi- 
litia, he was not disposed to push the mea- 
sure beyond what might be considered a 
healthful exertion for the country. He 
was aware, that there were various im- 
portant duties for the militiato perform at 
home, in the services of the interior. The 
amount of force which he was disposed to 
take, would not, he conceived, operate as 
an unreasonable pressure on the country. 
He should propose, to take the quota 
which by the existing laws regulating the 
entrance from the militia into the line was 
placed beyond all hazard, and also a num- 
ber equal to the quota for the succeeding 
year; and he had farther to propose, that 
the arrears of the numbers allowed ‘to vo- 
lunteer in former years might now be 
made good. The annual quota from the 
militia to the line amounted to 10,000— 
the double quota would therefore be 
20,000—and the arrears of former years 
might be stated at 6,000—making, in the 
whole, 26,000 ; and that was the whole ex- 
tent of the numbers which it wa’ now pro- 
posed to take. The House would see what 
was the nature of the supply which this 
measure, if it succeeded to the expectations 
formed of it, would require. Supposing 
the measure to produce 26 or 27,000 men, ° 
and that the ordinary recruiting did not 
fall off from the usual number of 14,000, 
the government would be enabled to realize 
40,000 men, exclusive of the recruits for 
the foreign regiments.—He had already 
stated the average waste of our army for 
the last four years to have been 25,000 
men, and that the waste of this year 
might be presumed to amount to 30,000. 
He should in this manner be taking pra- 
dent precautions for the proper supply of 
our army. Such a supply was indispen- 
sable, in order that the great acquisitions 
which we had been enabled to make might 
not be committed to hazard, and that the 
executive of the country might have the 
power of striking some important blow in 
an interesting quarter, when occasion 
should admit of it. At no period in the 
history of this country had there ever been 
so great a proportion of our regular forces 
employed abroad as there now was; and 
that portion of our army which was sta- 
tioned at home was reduced to narrower 
limits than ever. Notwithstanding the 
present happy temper of the country, 
which was in the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of plenty, of the satisfaction derived 
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from its exertions, and the prosperity 
which flowed from its industry, a temper 
of public mind congenial to Englishmen, 
still it would be unsuitable in the executive 
government, however slight grounds there 
might be for apprehensions of danger, to 
run any risks by stripping the country of 
the number of troops necessary for the 
preservation of the public tranquillity. — 

Doring the time for which the plan of 
enlisting for the militia had been adopted, 
32,000 had been raised for that body, or 
about 10,000 men annually. From this 
system having been so successful at the 
ordinary rate of exertion, he trusted that 
men enow might be raised to cover the 
draughts into the line, without resorting 
to the very onerous proceedings con- 
nected with a ballot. At all events, he 
was satisfied that there would be no ne- 
cessity for any ballot, except at a period 
so remote, as to allow a proceeding of 
this nature without any extraordinary 
pressure on the country; for example, 
not until the expiration of the Bill which 
he should propose, which would be at the 
end of a year from next Christmas.—He 
trusted, however, that by the increased 
exertion of the lieutenancy and gentry of 
the different counties, the militia might 
be supplied by men raised by beat of 
dram, without resorting at all to the ballot. 
He conceived that he had sufficiently ex- 
plained the grounds on which the Bill was 
founded, and the motives in the abstract 
which led to it, respecting which there 
could be but one feeling in the House ; 
he should therefore close, by desiring to 
be distinctly understood as to the point 
which he had stated at the outset of his 
speech, that the government did not wish 
to appeal to the public spirit, or indivi- 
dual feelings of any of the militia men, 
but merely to withdraw obstacles which 
prevented them at present from following 
the bent of their own natural inclination 
to serve their country; and that the exe- 
cutive was desirous of holding out all fair 
encouragement to any men desirous of so 
doing. His lordship concluded by mov- 
ing for leave to bring in “a Bill, to en- 
able his Majesty to accept the services of 
a proportion of the militia out of the 
United Kingdom, for the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war.” 

Leave having been given, 

Mr. Whitbread said, across the table, that 
there were some parts of the noble lord’s 
(Castlereagh’s) statement, which needed 
a little explanation. His lordship had not 
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distinguished between the ten guinea and 


the twelve guinea bounty-men ; as it did 


not appear, by his lordship’s statement, 
for what term the ten guinea men, the 
militia-men serving abroad, were to be 
liable to be kept on foreign service. As 
to the term “one campaign’, he (Mr. 
Whitbread) supposed that some specific 
time would be mentioned, as forming a 
campaign, to entitle the militia, who had 
served abroad, to half-pay. He wished 
to understand also, whether it was meant 
that the families of the ten guinea men, 
were to remain chargeable to the parish, 
while the families of the twelve guinea 
men were not? Did his lordship state, 
that a double proportion would be called 
out from the militia; and that to this 
would be added an arrear of 6 or 7,000 
men, which was the amount of the dif- 
ference between the numbers actually 
raised in the two last years, and that ex- 
pected to have been raised from the 
militia? 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that the arrear 
of which he had spoken, was not on the 
two last years alone, but on all the time 
during which the system of Graughting 
from the militia had been established— 
what the precise amount of this arrear was, 
he could not exactly say, but he believed 
it to amount to 6 or 7,000 men. - The dif- 
ference between the militia-men serving 
abroad, and those enlisting in the line for 
a limited period, was, that the militia-men 
would retain their privileges, while those 
who enlisted in the line would be on the 
footing of other soldiers. ‘The exact time 
which would be considered as a campaign 
would be regulated by the Commander in 
Chief, according to the general accepta- 
tion of the term. The period during 
which the militia-emen who had volun- 
teered for foreign service might he called 
upon to serve abroad, would be until six 
months after the signing of a definitive 
treaty of peace; at which time they 
would be disbanded, even if their services 
as militia-men had not expired. 

. Mr. Whitbread said, that as to the plan 
in general, this was not the time to stand 
still; and, to make any efficient exertion, 
a large additional force was necessary, 
which could be supplied from this source 
alone. Isupport, therefore, (said Mr. W.) 
the measure which has been proposed, in 
the just hope, that these increased means 
will only be applied to their legitimate 
object; and that- no new project of am- 
bition on our part, or on the part of our 
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allies, will divert us from it. Such pro- 
jects may arise ; but I support this mea- 
sure, hoping and trusting that the means 
it affords will be applied to this object 
alone—the obtainment of a speedy and 
honourable peace. 

“Lord Castlereagh accepted the support 
which the hon. gentleman proffered, and 
which was not the less valuable for the 
conditions which were annexed to it. He 
hoped, however, that this general spirit of 
amity with which the House regarded the 
measure would not prevent the most strict 
examination of the details. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that it might be 
better that this examination should take 
place after the Bill had been through a 
committee, and the blanks filled up; in 
— state it might be given to the mem- 

ers, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, November 12. 


Committee oF Surpty.} The House 
having resolved into a Committee of 
Supply, | 

Mr. Arbuthnot moved, that the sums of 
10,500,0001. and of 5,670,7001. be granted 
to his Majesty to take up the Exchequer 
bills, out-standing, under the acts of last 
session.—Agreed to, 

The House then resumed, and the Re- 


port was ordered to be received to-morrow. — 


Ways ano Means.] The House then 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means ; and the annual taxes on malt, 
pensions, sugar, tobacco, and snuff, were 
granted, towards raising the Supply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the tax on sugar, consisting at present 
of three distinct duties, was productive of 
great inconvenience. At present, also, 
the drawbacks on sugar exported were 
charged on the consolidated fund, which 
caused an apparent diminution of that fund, 
and a correspondent increase on the sugar 
duties. This, thaugh of no disadvantage 
to the public, produced a prejudicial inac- 
curacy in the accounts. He, therefore, 
gave notice, that he should during the pre- 
sent session propose some measure to 
remedy these defects. 

The House then resumed. 


Insovent Destors in THE IstE oF 
May.) Mr. Horner said, he held in his 
hand a petition similar to four or five 


which he had before presented, not only 
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| from the same body of persons, but from 
the same individuals—the prisoners con- 
fined for debt in Castle Rushen, in the 
Isle of Man. This Petition was read ; 
setting forth ; 

«That, during the time the Act wes 
pending, which passed in 1811, for the 
relief of Insolvent Debtors in Great Bri- 
tain, a clause was introduced extending 
the benefits thereof to persons confined 
for debt in the Isle of Man, which clause, 
upon consideration thereof in the House 
of Lords, was withdrawn ; and that, in the 
year 1812, a Petition was presented to 
this House, on behalf of the prisoners con- 
fined for debt in the Isle of Man, praying 
relief, but which Petition was withdrawn ; 
upon an understanding that, during the 
ensuing summer recess, such steps would 
be taken by the Manks legislature as 
would render any further application to 
parliament unnecessary ; and that, in pur- 
suance thereof, the petitioners were in 
‘hopes an Act would have passed so as to 
have relieved them before this period ; 
and that the Manks legislature had passed 
last year such a Bill for their relief as 
could not receive the royal assent; and 
that, though his Majesty’s subjects in the 
most distant parts of the globe have been 
relieved by the Act of last session, the pe- 
titioners are still in the same unhappy 
situation, some having been confined up- 
wards of seven years; and praying, that 
the House will take their case into consi- 
deration, and grant such relief as to them 
may seem meet.” 

The Petition was brought up, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 


Miuitia Service Bint.) The Militia 
Service Bill was brought in and read a 
first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, Nov. 13. 


Report From THE CoMMITTEE OF 
Supety.} Mr. Lushington reported from 
the Committee of the whole House, to 
whom it was referred to consider further 
of the Supply granted to his Majesty, the 
Resolution which they had directed him 
to report to the House ; and the same was 
read, and agreed to by the House; and is 
as followeth: 

Resolved, Fhat a sum, not exceedin 
10,500,000/. be granted to his Majesty, 
for paying off and discharging the Exche- 
quer bills made out by virtue of two Acts 
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of the 53rd year of his present Majesty, 
the one for raising the sum of 10,500,000/ 
by Exchequer bills, for the service of 
Great Britain, for the year 1813 ; and the 
other for raising the sum of 5,670,700/. by 
exchequer bills, for the service of Great 
Britain, for the year 1813, outstanding and 
unprovided for. 


Revort From TWE CommiTTEe or Ways 
Means.] Mr. Lushington reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
the Resolutions which they had directed 
him to repert to the House ; and the same 
were read, and agreed to by the House, 
and are as followeth ; 

1. That, towards raising the Supply 

granted to his Majesty, the duties upon 
malt, which, by an Act of the 52d year of 
his present Majesty, have continuance to 
the 24th of June 1814, be further conti- 
nued and charged upon all malt which 
shall be made within Great Britain, from 
the 23d of June 1814 to the 24th of June 
1815. 
' 2. That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to his Majesty, the sum of 4s. in 
- the pound, and no more, be raised within 
the space of one year, from the 25th of 
March, 1814, upon pensions, offices, and 
personal estates in that part of Great Bri- 
tain called England, Wales, and the town 
of Berwick-upon Tweed. 

3. That, towards raising the Supply 

ranted to his Majesty, the several duties 
imposed on sugar, by three Acts made in 
the 27th, 34th, and 37th years of his pre- 
sent Majesty ; on malt, by an Act made 
in the 27th year of his said Majesty ; and 
the duties of excise on tobacco and snuff, 
by an Act made in the 29th year of his 
said Majesty, which, by an Act made in 
the 53d year of his said Majesty, have 
continuance until the 25th of March 1814, 
be further continued until the 25th of 
March 1815. 

Ordered, That a Bill be brought in 
upon the said Resolutions; and that Mr. 
Lushington, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Brogden, Mr. Berkeley Paget, 
Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Wharton, and 
Mr. Arbuthnot, do prepare and bring it 
ine 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, November 15. 


{nsotvent Deprors.] Lord Holland 
‘said, he held in his hand a Petition from 
certain insolvent debtors confined in the 
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Fleet-prison, which he would present for 
the purpose of being laid on their lordships’ 
table. He was not disposed, just now, to 
give any pledge that he should hereafter 
make any motion upon the subject; for, 
in the absence of a noble and learned lord 
(Redesdale), who had been instrumental 
in promoting the present general Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act, it would not be fair to enter 
into a discussion respecting the provisions 
of that measure. He should therefore ab- 
stain from raising any argument at pre- 
sent, but wait the noble and learned lord’s 
explanation. He had only to observe, 
that the allegations contained in the Peti- 
tion were, that a Bill for the Relief of In- 
solvent Debtors had passed the two Houses 
of the legislature, and had received the 
royal assent in July, and yet no person 
was appointed as judge to carry that Act 
into execution until the month of Septem- 
ber. In addition-to this disappointment of 
their expectations, such was the difficulty 
of extending its operations, that no one 
could receive its benefits until the 26th of 
the present month. The petitioners stated 
these facts in proper and respectful lan- 
guage ; and, without saying more at pre- 
sent, he should move, that this Petition do 
lie upon their lordships’ table, with a view 
that, as soon as the noble and learned 
lord’s presence would admit, their case 
should be taken under consideration. 

The Lord Chancellor did not rise to offer 
the slightest opposition to the Petition being 
laid upon the table, nor to incite any dis- 
cussion which might relate to the provisions 
of the measure alluded to, in the absence 
of his noble and learned friend; but he 
thought it his duty to notice some obser- 
vations which had not long ago been 
made in some of the public papers. It 
was stated, that although by this Insolvent 
Debtors’ Act so much difficulty was found 
in creating a court capable of carrying its 
provisions into execution, yet at the time 
it passed that House, there was not one of 
the law lords who had not given his con- 
sent tothe measure. For himself, he must 
entreat the liberty of saying, that mach 
as he wished any measure like the Act he 
alluded to, to be successful, he for one 
foresaw, and it must be recollected by 
those who heard him at the time, he did 
express his opinion, that what he consi- 
dered the machinery of the Bill was not 
adequate to the purpose of carrying it 
into complete execution. Such was his 
view of the measure before it went to ano- 
ther place (the House of Commons); but 
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when it came back without those clauses 
which were left to those who were the 
proper persons to insert them, he no 
longer doubted of the great difficulty 
which would arise; and he then declared 
that it was his opinion it could not be car- 
ried into effect. Let it not be misunder- 
stood, that he was an enemy to this or 
any other general measure which could 
be framed for the purpose intended ; he 
should be extremely glad if such a system 
could be adopted, without the obstacles 
which impeded the execution of this Act. 
He thought it also his duty to say, in jus- 
tice to the gentleman who was now ap- 
pointed to the office of commissioner, that 
no blame could attach to the discharge of 
his duty since he was appointed; and no 
one could have done more to accelerate 
the relief of those for whose liberation it 
was provided. 

Lord Holland trusted, that the allega- 
tions of the petitioners would not be mis- 
understood ; they imputed no blame to 
any one; but merely mentioned the fact, 
that the Act had passed in July ; that no 
appointment was made till September ; 
and that such was the delay, that no be- 
nefit had yet been extended to these un- 

_ fortunate individuals. 

Viscount Sidmouth rose, for the purpose 
of making a few observations, in conse- 
quence of what had just fallen from the 
noble lord. He trusted that, even in the 
absence of the noble and learned lord 
(Redesdale), he should be excused from 
making a few remarks as to the delay 
which had been represented. After the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Bill passed into a law, 
he had been applied to upon the subject, 
and blame had been unjustly imputed to 
his conduct upon the occasion. Indeed, 
with respect to such imputed blame, it 
would be for him to learn that the dis- 
charge of any duty, under that act of par- 
liament, belonged to the office to which 
he had the honour to be appointed. But 
such was his fervent desire to make him- 
self useful, where an act of beneficence 
was to be performed, that he should al- 
ways consider it his duty to step forward 
in the cause of public good, especially 

‘where the comforts and liberation of 
thousands of individuals constituted the 
object of his exertions. On such occa- 
sions, he should never consider whether 
the line of duty was confined within the 
precincts of his own office, or within those 
of another. It was during an absence of 
a few weeks, by the indulgence of the 
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Prince Regent, that he was presented 
with two petitions from Insolvent Debtors, 
complaining to the Prince Regent of the 
delay which they conceived had arisen in 
carrying this Act into execution. After 
paying the desired attention to these peti- 
tions, be did of his own accord imme- 
diately write to his noble friend at the 
head of the Treasury (the earl of Liver- 
pool), informing him, that in consequence 
of a defect in the provisions of the Act, 
which did not grant a salary to the person 
to be appointed commissioner, its execu- 
tion had been delayed, to the injury of 
all those who had entertained expectations 
of relief. He requested that under these 
circumstances, for the benefit of these un- 
fortunate persons, his noble friend would 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
discharging whatever might be the salary 
considered appropriate to the office of 
commissioner. His noble friend, with 
the utmost readiness, adopted this sugges- 
tion, and this obstacle as to the salary was 
immediately removed. In the mean time 
the noble and learned lord on the wool- 
sack, who could vouch for the conduct al- 
ready mentioned, and who had not been 
backward in using every endeavour to 
expedite the execution of this statute, 
after consulting with another noble and 
learned friend of his, presiding in the 
King’s-bench, proposed the office to the 
consideration of two individuals of the 
highest eminence ; but, after having con- 
sidered the nature of the jurisdiction which 
would be entrusted to them, they had both 
successively begged leave to decline the 
situation. So far he must appeal to their 
lordships, that no blame could be aitached 
to him or any part of the executive go- 
vernment ; nor had any delay been occa- 
sioned, which, by the utmost attention, 
could possibly be avoided. Some time. 
afterwards, when another noble and learn- 
ed lord (as we understood, lord Redes- 


dale) communicated from the country, — 


that Mr. Serjeant Palmer might be ap- 
pointed, and requested that he (lord S.) 
would, as speedily as possible, procure 
his appointment from the Prince Regent ; 
he, in consequence, for the first time in his 
life, had an immediate interview with that 
gentleman, and in two hours the proposi- 
tion was laid before his Royal Highness, 
and Mr. Serjeant Palmer was appointed 
the following day. Since that period, he 
had had: frequent interviews with this 
learned gentlaman; and he soon under- 


stood, that with respect to the notice ne- | 
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cessary to be given in the Gazette, such 
would be the number in one week, that 
they would swell that publication beyond 
all bounds fit for its general circulation. 
To remove any delay on account of this 
inconvenience, he had given directions 
that a Supplementary Gazette should be 
published on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
and a Supernumerary one on Thursdays, 
so long as it should be necessary so to do 
for the prevention of delay in carrying 
the Act into execution. He had also 
taken care that the price, by omitting the 
usual stamp, should be as low as possible, 
and thus the circulation of such volumin- 
ous publications might not be frustrated. 
He considered that no blame could be, 
throughout, imputed to any part of the 
executive government; he had done 
every thing in his power, without consi- 
dering whether it came within the pro- 
vince of his official capacity, which he 
should always hold it his duty to do upon 
occasions like this; as he most sincerely 
felt for the miseries of those who justly 
expected they would have been relieved 
from their severe misfortunes long before the 
present period. He was also satisfied that 
no fault was to be imputed to the learned 
gentleman who now filled the office of 
commissioner ; for he had witnessed his 
unremitting endeavours-to lose no time in 
extending the relief of this Act to those 
who had sv ardently contemplated the be- 
nefit.. The noble viscount concluded, by 
expressing his hope that no exertion would 
be wanting, where all must feel for the 
misery which must have been experienced 
from disappointed expectation, and that 
every difficulty would speedily be sur- 
mounted. 

Lord Holland again thought it his duty 
to say a few words, in justice to himself 
and the petitioners. With respect to 
himself, he should have been the last man 
in the world, directly or indirectly, to im- 
pute it to the noble viscount, that he 
wanted diligence or attention in the dis- 
charge of any duty which might belong 
‘to his official situation. He never heard 
till now that any blame of that nature had 
been imputed to him; at the same time, 
he gave him full credit for_all the conduct 
and motives which he had just now can- 
did y explained to the House.’ For the 
petitioners he must also say, that there 
was not the smallest imputation cast upon 
any quarter; but the petition simply 
stated the fact of the delay between the 
passing of the Jaw and the appointment of 
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the commissioner. They had caused this 
petition to be placed in his hands; and, in 
consequence of a noble and learned lord’s 
absence, he had been disposed to wait the 
opportunity of his speedily being in that 
House, when the nature and provisions of 
the Bill would with more propriety have 
come under their consideration. Such, 
however, was the natural feeling of those 
who were suffering under a most severe 
misfortune, that he thought. it his duty. 
immediately to present the petition, in 
order that the subject of its prayer might 
not be delayed one moment from occupy~ 
ing, as he conceived it ought to do, their 
lordships’ most serious attention.—Tbough 
he was not inclined at present to draw on 
any discussion of the Act itself, or to im- 
pute blame to the executive government, 
yet he considered that the petitioners had 
a just right to complain; for an act of 
parliament had passed, and they justly 
called for its being put into execution. 
The legislature had pledged itself by that. 
Act, that the relief they expected should 
be extended to them; and if there were 
any obstacles and impediments which 
prevented the execution, parliament were 
now sitting, and they ought to proceed 
immediately to their removal. 

Lord Ellenborough adverted to the obser-, 
vation which had stated that the assent of 
all the law lords had been given to the, 
principles and provisions of this act of 
parliament. Although he could have 
wished most sincerely that the law could 
have been rendered practicable and expe- 
dient, he was one of those who had inva- 
riably said that this measure would never’ 
answer the expectations of those who sup-. 
ported it; and although he was willing to 
give way, for the purpose of letting the 
experiment be tried, yet the present diffi- 
culties he had foreseen; and he could 
assure their lordships, that the measure 
had not in any other way his assent, . 
either expressed or implied. There was, 


one part of the Act which related to the 


creation of a Court of Appeal;' and he 
would say of it, that expressions never pre- 
dicated more confusion and incomprehen- 
sibility. It was impossible to say, from 
the structure of the words, whether one 
or three judges of a court were intended, 
Besides this, there was no power whatever 


given to this court ; and it was impossible, 


according to the opinion of all the learned 
judges, that this Act could be carried into 
execution. There was no time or mode. 
of this Court of Appeal conducting its 
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Jarisdiction, if it had any; and the sime 
confusion attended: the provisions of that 
under'a commissioner. There were not 
only seeds of death dispersed through the 
body of the Act, but; in his judgment, it 
had been still-born. It was impossible, in 
his opinion, that it could be carried into 
execution, and no man more than himself 
felt for the situation of those who had suf- 
fered all the bitterness of baffled hopes and 
expectations ; and so far did he think the 
legislature pledged, that he would recom- 
mend that an Act of a temporary nature, 
either suspending or repealing the present, 
should, without delay, be passed before 
the Christmas holidays; so that these in- 
dividuals might as speedily as possible be 
liberated from their confinement. There 
was no prospect whatever of any effect 
being accomplished under this general Act, 
which might be taken into consideration 
afterwards ; but he would not disguise his 
opinion ; he was certain it could never be 
carried into execution. He wished the 


noble and learned lord (Redesdale) had 
been present; and he regretted that his 
duty obliged him to express these senti- 
ments in his absence; but he would be 
credited for saying, that he should have 
expressed himself in the same manner, if 


the noble and learned lord had been in the 
House. In conclusion, he observed, if his 
noble friend (lord Holland) or any other 
would propose a Bill for the immediate 
relief of those who were now confitied, he 
would lend all the assistance he could 
for furthering its progress into an act of 
parliament, 

Lord Holland conceived himself called 
upon to answer the last observation of his 
noble and learned friend. He had ever 
been a decided enemy to temporary 
Acts of Insolvency; he considered them 
most vicious and ruinous experiments, 
most shamefully resorted to by the legis- 
lature, for the purpose of saving that 
trouble which was required in framing a 
law of a permanent and useful description. 
But now, that the legislature had gone so 
far as to pass the present Act, he would 
never lend his hand to the repeal or sus- 
pension of the measure, nor give his 
assent to the infroduction of a temporary 
Bill, which was the most unjust and 
noxious provision that could be adopted 
by parliament. If, indeed, this permanent 
Act, however liable to deficiency and the 
want of immediate improvement, and for 
which they had so long contended, were 
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to be repealed or suspended, he should 
despair of their future endeavours to re“ 
establish a measure of the same descrip- 
tion. The Act was passed—the legisla. 
ture were now sitting, and they were 
bound to amend it so that it might be car- 
riedinto execution. 

Lord Ellendorough in explanation said, 
“no man more than himself disliked the 
principle and injustice of temporary In- 
solvent Acts; but, in the present in- 
stance, he recommended the measure for 
the relief of those who must otherwise 
continue a considerable time longer in the 
midst of their misfortunes. 

The Lord Chancellor professed himself a 
decided enemy to temporary Acts; but 
he trusted the noble lord (Holland) would 
see, upon the present occasion, that an 
Act of that nature would be only for the 
purpose of completing what was intended 
in the present permanent Act of parlia- 
ment. He adverted to the mode by 
which the temporary Acts were carried 
into execution; and then suggested the 
> immense undertaking of the commissioner, 
who would. have to direct himself what 
had fallen by those Acts to the attention 
of all the quarter sessions throughout the 
Kingdom. The Court of Appeal being 
constituted as it was, how was it ‘possible 
to carry the present Act into execution? 
The creditor might appeal, or the debtor 
might appeal ; but there was no authority 
to decide, and the person must remain in 
confinement.—He certainly, under all 
these circumstances, should recommend 
the interference of a temporary Act, either 
repealing or suspending the present one, 
or leaving the person claiming the benefit 
to take his choice of the statutes for the 
purpose of obtaining relief. 

Lord Holland again stated his objection 
to this mode, upon the grounds he had al- 
ready mentioned ; and observed, that he 
saw no reason why the Act should not be 
amended, so far as was necessary to carry 
it into execution. In all measures of a 
novel kind, it was natural to find unfore- 
seen difficulties ; but these might be sur- 
mounted, and he should suggest that the 
Act should be submitted to the conside- 
ration of the learned judges, who were best 
able to point out the amendments neces- 
sary; and then the legislature could have 
no objection to amend it accordingly. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, November 15. 

Estimartes.}] The House 
having resotved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, on the motion of Mr. Arbuthnot, 
the following sums were voted for the ser- 
vice of the ensuing year :—41,021/. 14s, 
24,3154. 19s. OFd., and 3,225/. 18s. for the 
Civil List Deficiencies; 5,454/. 9s. 5d. for 
Parliamentary Services; 10,0000. for the 
improvement of the communication be- 
tween the counties of Edinburgh and Fife, 
in North Britain; 119,500/. for the French 
emigrants, 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had been ap- 
plied to by a Mr. Remouy, a gentleman 
who was high in office in Toulon when 
the English were in possession of that place. 
He had rendered the greatest services to 
the fleets and armies of this country at 
Toulon. Among other things, he paid 
over a great portion of the aids to our 
government. Thisindividual only received 
the small pittance of one shilling per day 
when he first came here. This allowance 
was afterwards raised to 1001. per annum, 
at which sum it still remained. Applica- 
tions were made in his behalf to the Trea- 
sury by sir David Dundas and lord Nelson, 
who both had the highest opinion of his 
services, and his claims on this govern- 
ment for an augmentation of this sum ; 
and the matter was referred to a Mr. 
Howard, who gave an opinion against the 
increase, Sir David Dundas afterwards 
gave in another representation, which was 
equally unsuccessful; and applications 
have been fruitlessly made to the Treasury 
every year since. Mr. Remouy bore the 
most irreproachable character; he was 74 
years of age, and his wife 68; and at an 
age when the comforts of life were more 
especially wanted, he was not in the re- 
ceipt of an allowance equal to the mere 
necessaries. An opinion had gone abroad 
among the public, that the distribution of 
the money voted to the emigrants was not 
made with sufficient care; probably, from 
those to whom it is entrusted being oc- 
cupied with more important objects. Cer- 
tainly there could not be among the emi- 
grants a man more deserving of notice 
than M. Remouy. He had told that gen- 
tleman, when he mentioned his case, that 
if the representations of sir David Dundas 
and general O’Hara failed, he (Mr. W.) 
had but little chance of succeeding ; though 
it was but justice to state, that all applica- 
tlons made to the Treasury uniformly met 
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with the utmost attention. He merely 
wished now to call the attention of his 
Majesty’s government to the case of this 
deserving individual. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer temem- 
bered more of the name than of the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The matter had 
been referred to Mr. Howard, and the 
augmentation refused on the opinion deli- 
vered by that gentleman. ‘The emigrants 
came into this country under various Cir- 
cumstances; and were the allowances to be 
regulated anew, a very different distribution 
would probably be made; for some who 
came first over were treated with a libe- 
rality that, if extended to all, would have 
entailed a very heavy burden on us and our 
posterity. 

Mr. Whitbread thought if any exception 
could be made in favour of any individual, 
it ought in the case of Mr. Remouy. 

The following sums were then voted ; 

8,000/. for the St. Domingo sufferers. 

3,500. for the Dutch emigrants. 

11,500/. for the Toulonese and Corsican 


emigrants. 


19,0007. for the relief of 
loyalists. 

4,0001. for the Goree emigrants. 

3,250. for the relief of the French emi- 
grants in Jersey and Guernsey. 

5,000,000/. to pay off Exchequer bills 
issued in terms of the Act of the 53d of 
the King. 

Mr. Baring wished to know why no 
statement was submitted to parliament of 
the sums expended on the new Custom- 
house ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, no 
application was made to parliament for 
sums for the improvements at the Custom- 
house, and consequently no statements 
were laid before the House. 

Mr. Baring said, the outlays were made 
from the customs, and consequently from 
the public revenue of the country. So 
important an article of expenditure ought 
to have the sanction of the House in some 
way or other. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, whether the prac- 
tice was good or bad, it was one which had 
always been followed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, one 
great reason for making this outlay with- 
out waiting for the sanction of parliament 
was, to prevent the public service being 
impeded. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the expence of the 
improvements at the Custom-house was 
defrayed out of the public revenues of the 
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country, over which parliament certainly 
had a right of control. The dilapidated 
state of the Custom-house having been 
known for many years, it was rather sin- 
gular that no plan and estimate should be 
submitted to the House. A great many 
things of this nature had formerly been 
done, without the consent or contro! of 
parliament ; for instance, barracks were at 
one time built without any communication 
to that House. It was said, that parlia- 
ment had nothing to do with the maiter. 
The House, however, had thought proper 
to look a little more narrowly into those 
things of late years. He wished to know 
if the treasury had taken upon them to do 
what parliament had not done? Ifa p!an 
and estimate had been submitted to them ? 
and if it was known what the expence was 
likely to be? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, a 
plan and estimate had been given in—the 
execution was thrown open to public com- 
petition, and fell considerably short of the 
estimate proposed. 

Mr. Wynne said, the inconvenience to 
the public business would be nearly as 
great, in waiting the decision of the trea- 
sury as the decision of parliament. 

The House then resumed, and the Re- 
port of the Committee was ordered to be 
received to-morrow. 


Ways anp Means—Loan.] On the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the House resolved itself into a Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer believed 
it would not be necessary for him at pre- 
sent to go at any considerable length into 
the paruculars of the Supplies which had 
been voted, and the sums which were ne- 
cessary for the carrying on the public bu- 
siness of the country. He should merely 
observe, that 13 millions bad been voted 
for the naval service ; and two issues of 
Exchequer bills of five millions, and two 
millions and a half, and that the whole 
sum voted amounted to about 27 millions. 
The Ways and Means to meet the public 
exigencies were only the annual taxes, 
amounting to about three millions, and the 
sum to be raised by the loan concluded 
that morning. Before entering on the 
particulars of the loan, he would proceed 
to explain some of the circumstances con- 
nected with it. He believed it was unusual 
for a loan to be contracted before a former 
Joan had been altogether paid up. In the 
month of June last, when the loan took 
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place for the service of 1813, it had been 
stated, that government did not consider 
themselves precluded from resorting. to 
any other measure of a similar nature, 
which the public service in the course of 
the year, might render it necessary to 
adopt. It had been said, however, to the 
contractors, that it was believed such sums 
had been granted by parliament as would 
in all probability be adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the public service. Some time 
before the meeting of parliament, it became 
obvious to his Majesty’s ministers, that it 
would be necessary to apply to parliament 
for a farther supply ; not only from the 
additional expences of the public service, 
but also from others not in contemplation 
at the time of the former loan. The Ex- 
chequer bills had been issued on as fa- 
vourable terms as could have been ex- 
pected ; but certain circumstances, fa- 
vourable to the public credit of the coun- 
try, rendered it not advisable that the 
market should be stocked with them to 
any great amount. Persons holding Ex- 
chequer bills were desirous of disposing of 
them for the sake of laying out the pro- 
duce in the public funds. Under these 
circumstances, it was thought necessary, 
that the loan should be greater than what 
the circumstances of the public service 
rendered absolutely necessary. <A loan, 
to the amount of 10 or 11 millions, would 
have enabled, government to carry on the. 
business of the country till the usual period 
of application to parliament. But, by way 
of relieving the Exchequer market, his 
Majesty’s ministers found it the general 
opinion, that it would be better to com- 
bine two operations at once, and to raise 
such a sum of money at present, a3 wou'd 
render it unvecessary for some months to 
come before parliament, and to issue any 
additional Exchequer bills. The toau, 
therefore, amounted to the sum of 22 mil- 
lions. It was considered advisable, under 
all the circumstances of this case, that a 
preference should be given to the con-. 
tractors for the last Joan, although they. 
had no right to any such preference, in. 
consequence of an express stipulation in. 
their contract. It was the interest, how-. 
ever, of all parties, with a view to the 
consequences in the money market, that 
the last contractors should have a pre- 
ference. Upon these principles, the trans- 
actions of that morning had taken place,’ 
and he hoped the bargain would be found. 
extremely advantageous to the public, 
The amount of the sum to be raised was, 
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as he had already stated, 22 millions. It 
was agreed, that for every 100/. money 
subscribed, the contributor should be en- 
titled to 110/. in the Three per Cents. In- 
stead of the portion in the Long Annuities, 
as was the case last year, the whole of the 
remaining sum was taken in the 3 per 
cent. Consolidated Annuities. Every 100i. 
advanced was, therefore, entitled to 110/. 
inthe Reduced, and 67/. in the Consolidated 
Annuities. This, when compared with the 
terms of the loan of last summer, would 
~ be found highly advantageous to the 
country. The difference in favour of the 
country was 8s. 6d. of Long Annuities, and 
71. in the three per cent. Consolidated 
Annuities. In June last a long annuity of 
8s. 6d. per hundred was given. The pre- 
sent bargain, therefore, was more favour- 
able by 1/. 18s. per cent; sv that nearly 
2 per cent. less was given to subscribers 
than in June last. The loan was also in 
other respects more favourable. The 
whole amount of the annuity to subscribers 
in June last, was 5/. 10s. 6d. per cent. ; 
in the present loan it was 5/. 6s. 23d, 
The bargain of that day with the con- 
tractors, therefore, was concluded at an in- 
terest of 5/. 6s. 2d. In other respects the 
Joan was not less favourable. The esti- 
mated profits of last loan amounted to 4 
per cent.; the estimated profits that morn- 
ing were not more than 3/. 6s. per cent. 
and the discount 5s. 6d. He had heard in 
the course of the day, that the premium in 
the market already amounted to 34 per 
cent. He bad thus made a bargain which 
he hoped would be every way acceptable 
to the House and the country. He might 
be allowed to mention, by the bye, that 
the loan of that day took place under very 
favourable circumstances. Instead of 
forcing a loan on the monied men, several 
of the most respectable gentlemen of the 
city seemed rather anxious to force a loan 
on the government. The next thing to be 
considered was, the charge on the country, 
created by this loan. ‘lhere was allotted 
to it a sinking fund of 14 per cent. in the 
manner pointed out by the Act of last 
year. So that inthis year, without laying 
any additional burden on the public, it 
would be possible to comply with that Act, 
and lay the foundation for the redemption 
of the debt created, in a manner highly 
advantageous to the public. 

Stock created in the 3 per #. 
Cent. 24,200,000 
In the Consolidated............ 14,740,000 


Making together...... 38,940,000: 
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The interest amounted to...... 
Sinking 584,100 
Charges of management...... 11,682 

1,763,982 

The interest paid on the last loan was, 
as had been stated, 5/. 10s. 6d. per cent. ; 
the interest on the loan of the year pre- 
ceding the last also exceeded that of the 
present loan, which in point of terms was 
more satisfactory than any since the year 
1811. Before he sat down, he had great 
satisfaction in being able to state to the 
House, that the revenue of the last quarter 
had experienced a considerable increase 
—that quarter exceeded by 1,900,0001. 
the revenue of the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year. 

Several of the Resolutions resulting 
from the statements in the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech, being put, were agreed to. 

Mr. Whitbread, in the course of putting 
them, asked if the effect of this system 
would not be, to take the whole sum re- 
quired out of the sinking fund already 
created; and thus to diminish it to the 
extent of the sum required for the present 
exigencies of the country ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed, 
that the measure must, in the first place, 
have this effect; but that the original 
sinking fund would not thereby be ulti- 
mately impaired. 

The other Resolutions were then put 
and agreed.to, and the Report was ordered 
to be received to-morrow. 
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1,168,200 


Total annual charge ........ 


Mitttia Votunteerinc Bit.) 
Castlereagh having moved that the House 
do resolve into a committee on the Militia 
Volunteering Bill, 

Mr. Whitshed Keene rose and said :— 
Though I feel a scruple in detaining the 
House from going into a committee on 
this important measure, yet I must re- 
quest their indulgence to submit some of 
the considerations which press strongly 
on my mind on the subject. This is the 
third great measure of the same tendency, 
which it has been the noble Jord’s lot, in 
the discharge of his official duty, to sub- 
mit to this House. The first, the esta- 
blishment of the local militia; a measure 
of which this House and this country felt 
the necessity at the time it was intro- 
duced. That noble body of men, the vo- 
lunteers of Great Britain, nearly the whole 
male population of our country, started 
into arms on the appearance of imminent 
danger of invasion. A spectacle admired 
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by Europe, and a proof of what a free 
country; sensible of the blessings it enjoys, 
will do when contented under the admi- 
nistration of its government. The effect 
at the time was most important, as it put 
anend.to any expectation of success from 
the attempts of the enemy, and to appre- 
hensions at home. But, Sir, this vast 
body of men (not less than 400,000), when 
the danger no longer threatened, gradually 


fell off to an inconsiderable number. It 


could not be otherwise, as it was composed 
of men, principally, who being employed 
in different occupations, by which they 
served themselves and their country, 
could not remain permanently in that 
attitude. It was at the same time obvious 
that Holland and Flanders, with their sea 
ports, being in the possession of the Ruler 
of France, and he having also the com- 
-mand of the population of many states of 
Germany, it was necessary for the safety 
of our country to have a much larger 
_ body of men trained to arms, and ready 
for the call of their country, than even 
that meritorious body of the regular mi- 
litia joined to the troops of the line, which 
might remain in the country. Sir, it has 
been often said, that good comes some- 
times from evil. It appears to me that 
the unfortunate state of Europe alone 
could have brought forward and reconciled 
this country to this great measure of the 
local militia, by which 400,000 men are 
engaged for a certain time, and great part 
of them trained to arms, and by which, in 
the course of a few years, the whole po- 
pulation of the country fit to bear arms 
will be equally trained. This is a mea- 
- sure which could be adopted in Great 
Britain alone. It is perhaps the only 
country in Europe where arms could be 
put almost indiscriminately into the hands 
of its inhabitants. At the same time that 
it does infinite honour to its people, 
it puts an end to the bugbear of an inva- 
sion which France has so often held out; 
and what is of more consequence, while 
it makes the attempt improbable, makes 
the success impossible. The value of this 
measure does not rest here ; such a mode 
of strengthening our defence most mate- 
rially increases our power of offence; as 
- our country will now be safe in the hands 
of the local and regular militia, and the 
troops of the line may be employed out 
of it. Itis well known, that often the most 
efficient defensive measures consist in 
active aggression. The constitution and 
interests of Great’Britain avow and au- 
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thorize active aggression under no other 
circumstances, Peace is her element; 
she seeks not to disturb the tranquillity, 
or invade the possessions of other coun- 
tries, and unsheathes her sword only to 
vindicate her insulted honour, or repel 
aggressions ; her interests are best pro- 
moted by the tranquillity and prosperity 
of other states. That, however, when 
reduced to war, the most important effects 
may result from a judicious employment 
of British troops in active aggression 
under proper circumstances, is most satis- 
factorily demonstrated by what has passed 
and is now passing on the peninsula, 
We have seen a body of British troops (a 
handful compared to the armies in the 
north of Europe, or the French in the 
peninsula, not less than 200,000 men) 
under the genius of our illustrious soldier 
there, supported by the valour of the offi- 
cers, and that small body of men drive 
the enemy out of Portugal ; and by a 
series of brilliant achievements, wherein 
the whole science of war was called into 
action, drive that enemy, with the assist- 
ance of the troops of Spain and Portugal, 
whose patriotic valour his genius had 
conciliated and organized, out of five- 
sixths of the country at one time in their 
possession. Lord Wellington, instead of 
being cooped in his lines at Torres Ve- 
dras, is at this moment acting with a 
mighty united force within the territories 
of France. The next great measure car- 
ried through by the noble lord was, the in- 
terchange of militia with our sister king- 
dom. This, while it adds so importantly 
to their mutual safety by the power of 
increasing the force in either, as circum- 
stances might require, goes much farther. 
Great as this advantage is, it is inconsider- 
able, compared to what may be naturally 
expected from this intermixture of the in- 
habitants of the two islands, and the union 
of habits the consequence of such friendly 
interests. There isno magic in the act 
of parliament which in ten years could 
ripen the countries into a real union of 
heads, hands, and hearts, so much as this 
measure will probably do in one quarter 
of that time. Nor does the advantage of 
it rest there ; it must prove highly ece- 
nomical. It is obvious, that the amount 
of our peace establishment must be regu- 
lated by the state of the power of France 
at the time peace may be concluded. 
Whatever would have been the amount 
if these mea- 
sures had not been adopted, may, with 
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them, bé reduced considerably. It re- 
mained still as a measure of peace, 
which is best preserved by the prompt 
force which it can send forth, to establish 
such a system as might with the least de- 
Jay and expence afford powerful means to 
repel and avenge insults on her honour and 
interests.. With this view the noble lord 
has brought forward this great measure. In 
the introduction of it he has with much elo- 
quence and sound judgmentanticipated and 
obviated objections, which from a mis- 
taken view (as I think) of the constitution, 
might have been made to its being sup- 
ported by this House. The provident 
mind of those illustrious patriots, who in- 
troduced the militia system, accompanied 
it with such provisions as were in the then 
state of Europe adequate to the purposes 
of this country. On the same principle, 
they would have extended in the present 
state of Europe, the provisions to the de- 
gree now proposed. As the noble lord 
did not in the first stage of the measure 
enter into its results, may I be permitted 
to submit some of the most prominent 
which press themselves on my mind, 
Melancholy experience has proved the 
disadvantages our country labours under 
at the commencement of all those wars 
into which we have for more than a cen- 
tury been compelled to enter, for the vin- 
dication of our honour or interests. During 
the present dreadful revolutionary war, 
may it not be fairly presumed, that, had 
the measure now proposed existed, that 
torrent of devastation might have been con- 
fined? Is there not good reason to believe 
that if 25,000 men could have been sent 
to Toulon during the five months it was in 
our possession, it might have been kept, 
and the subsequent extension of the Revo- 
lution materially checked ? While vhe war 
in the Vendee raged, could we have sent 
25,000 men to occupy a post on that coast, 
a communication would have been preserv- 
ed with those distinguished men who were 
- Sacrificing their lives and their homes in 
defence of their religion and laws; and the 
event must have, been according to human 
yeasoning, very different. When that in- 
adequate attempt was made at Quiberon, 
could it have been supported by such a 
body of British troops, the catastrophe. 
could not have ensued, and consequences 
most important might have taken place. 
Gentlemen may differ froni the specula- 
tions I have presumed to offer on the mode. 
in which those troops’ might have been 
employed, but they cannot differ as to the 
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vital importance of haying such an addi-: 
tional force with promptitude when thig: 
country is forced into war. Hitherto, on 
the breaking out of war, the government, 
from the unarmed state of the country, 
has been obliged to give rank for raising 
men, to the great detriment of the army. 
This mode has been attended with enor- 
mous expence both to the public and to 
individuals, and produces only raw undis- 
ciplined men, who require much training 
before they are fit for service; they have 
been got together by all the scandalous 
arts of contending erimps, and are as defi- 
cient in quality as they are in-the business 
and habits of soldiers. The mode now 
proposed by the noble lord will give the 
country such a body of trained men, equal 
in every respect to those of the line (ex- 
cept not having been employed on actual 
service), in a few weeks, as could not be 
got together and rendered equally efficient 
in as many half years. There are many 
other important advantages to be expected 
from it; but I will not further delay the 
House at present by entering into them, 
and shall only add that I consider the 
noble lord’s proposed measure, when come 
pleted, as a mighty engine of a hundred 
horse power, in the arsenal of our country, 
ready to be drawn into operation when its 
defence may require it, and will thereby 
preserve it from insults. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne asked, if any delay 
was to take place after the Bill had gone 
through the committee, for the purpose of 
discussing the principle of the measure ; 
as much would depend upon the detail. 

Lord Castlereagh: saw no occasion for 
any delay. The House would be best able 
to judge of the course it ought to adopt, 
after the Bill came out of the committee. 
He thought the matter so simple, that no 
difference of opinion could exist, so as to 
require a reconsideration of the measure in 
detail.. If so, however, any minor parts 
would be open to consideration in a future 
stage; and the measure would be better 
appropriated, and equally open to remark, 
after the committee, than it was now. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne said, he considered, 
as every gentleman, he presumed, must 
do, the present measure to be utterly sub- 
versive of the first principle of the militix 
force, intended as. it was for the internal 
defence of the country. He did not, how- 
ever, say, that this was to be weighed 
against the advantages which were likely 
to result to this country, and to the world 
at large, from the adoption of this-meae 
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Sure at the present moment. If any man, 
no doubt, were to look to the object which 
the country had in view in the year 1756, 
from the formation of the militia force, 
and to compare it with the present mea- 
sure, he must feel astonished at perceiving 
how essentially it wasaltered. At first, the 
militia foree was similar to our volunteer 
force, and afterwards to our local militia. 
The persons who were liable to serve in it 
were not to be taken for any length of time 
from their usual occupations, unless on ur- 
gent occasions; and the only ground for 
eallling out that force was, the country 
being in imminent danger of invasion; 
when, alone, it was to be embodied. The 
practice of requiring landed qualifications 
from officers was now almost entirely su- 
perseded ; there being, in most instances, 
more officers who were, unqualified than 
who were qualified. The local militia now 
was as the old militia was then. - This ob- 
jectional service was not in contemplation 
when the men entered into it; but at the 
same time he (Mr. Wynne) did not con- 
’ ceive it to beso objectionable as to counter- 
balance the advantages to be derived from 
it, ‘The measure had his hearty support, 
and should have it, even if it went to entitle 
the country to avail itself of the services of 
the militia to the whole extent. He had some 
observations, however, to submit on the 
two parts of the plan; considering, as he 
did, that the two methods would compete 
the one against the other. There would 
be a hardship on the lieutenants in the re- 
gular army, in having so great a number 
of captains from the militia placed in the 
army with superior rank to them; but 
the advantage likely to result from this ar- 
rangement was so great, that, on the whole, 
he could not see why their feelings ought 
not to be sacrificed in this respect to the 
public advantage. The part to which he 
felt the strongest objection, was that which 
regarded the provisional battalions, where 
an interest and a feeling was given to the 
men in support of the one plan, and to the 
officers in support of the other plan; so 
that a canvassing, as it were, might be ex- 
.pected to take place between the one spe- 
cies of service and the other; and he 
should not be surprised, the advantage to 
the officer was so great in the one way 
_ more than in the other, that an additional 
bounty were offered by the officers to the 
“men, to induce them to extend their ser- 
vices into the regular army. On the other 
hand, where ‘the militia officers were 
anxious to form provisional battalions, he 
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was afraid the present measure furnished 
them with inducements to lay temptations 
in the way of the men to withhold the 


more extended line of service. He was 
also afraid, that officers serving in those 
provisional battalions might lose their in- 
fluence in the counties to which they be- - 
longed ;: and, to field officers belonging to 
the. militia, most of whom were men of 
large fortunes, the offer of half-pay would 
be a very inadequate bait; a better and 
more effectual inducement to such men, 
he thought, would be the holding out 
some honorary mark of distinction, These 
were his ideas on the subject. He was 
afraid of the two plans clashing with each 
other. 

Lord Castlereagh agreed, that the hon. 
gentleman had :stated the case fairly, 
though he presumed to think he had gone 
into it more in detail than was at present 
necessary. He begged, however, to sa 
a few words in answer to what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman, who seemed to 
think that it would have been better had 
he confined his measure to one of the two 
plans, instead of extending it to both. He 
(lord Castlereagh), however, considered 
the second part of the plan as auxiliary to 
the former part, rather than otherwise. He 
believed the hon. gentleman had over-esti- 
mated the influence of the officers over 
the men. Those who knew the militia- 
men in general, best knew that they were 
not above a certain measure influenced by 
the advice of their officers. He did not 
see how it could have been possible, pre- 
serving due regard for the feelings of the 
officers in the army, to have introduced 
among them officers from the militia, with 
higher rank than that of captain; and the 
bounty already given to enlist from the 
inilitia into the army was so nearly equal 
to that now proposed, that he was afraid 
the present measure would be ineffectual, 
without some supplemental or extraordi- 
nary inducements, such as those now held 
out. If he had not held out the different 
species of inducements proposed by the 
present measure, he could not assure him- 
self that he should be able to raise the 
force he expected.—He felt disposed to 
keep the bounties low, particularly as it 
was necessary to preserve a distinction 
between the bounties for the army and 
militia; but on the other hand, there were 
advantages attached to the militia, of 
which if the men. now in that force were 
to be deprived by extending their service, 
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prevailed on to doso. This, ina peculiar 
manner, applied to the militia of Ireland 


and Scotland ; many of whom were mar- 


ried men, and who would lose the provi- 
sions at present enjoyed by their wives 
and families were they to enter into the 
army. It had been much discussed, whe- 
ther it might not be expedient to allow 
militia-nren to volunteer into the line, still 
preserving for their wives and families 
the peculiar advantages which, as militia- 
men, they at present enjoyed ; but, on due 
consideration, it was deemed that it would 
not be advantageous to introduce into the 
line a species of force different from the 
line itself with so marked a distinction in 
its favour. ~ On this account it was deem- 
ed infinitely more advantageous to estab 
lish provisional battalions, 

With regard to the anomaly of those 

battalions being officered- by persons ap- 
pointed in some cases by the crown, and 
in others by the lord lieutenants of coun- 
ties, he admitted the statement to be cor- 
rect, but at the same time contended that 
no ill effects resulted from such an ar- 
rangement. The practice, though ano- 
malous, was not novel. It had existed in 
the Irish militia, who, when they were 
brigaded, served under field officers of the 
jine, while all the militia commissions 
were appointed as usual: and certainly 
they contributed as efficient battalions as 
any in the service. He hoped, therefore, 
that the anomaly, though inherent in the 
measure, would not be found in its practi- 
cal details. If only one of the alternatives 
were to be resorted to, and remembering 
which alternative would necessarily pre- 
vail, he felt satisfied that the measure 
would not produce all those beneficial re- 
sults which the Bill was framed with a 
view and confident expectation of produc- 
ing. It would certainly fail in obtaining 
such a number of men as was desired. The 
only thing, he apprehended, which they 
had to guard against was, the exciting com- 
petition in the militia, which might be in- 
jurious to the regular army; and with 
that view he intended, when the Bill was 
in the committee, to propose an alteration 
in the rate of bounty, from what he had 
suggested on a former night. 

The House then resolved into the Com- 
mittee, 

Upon the ciause being read, which em- 
powered his Majesty to accept the services 
of three-fourths of any militia regiment, 

_ Mr. C. Wynne rose to suggest an altera- 
tion. He thought, when it was considered 
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that different regiments might have dif- 
ferent feelings upon the subject of volun- 
teering, that in some regiments more than 
three-fourths, while in others much less 
than that number, might: offer their ser- 
vices, the consequence would probably 
be, that the aggregate number would not 
amount to three-fourths of the whole 
militia of the country. In that case, the 
force would be less than was wanted, and 
the measure would fail in producing its 
full effect. He therefore thought it would 
be better to enlarge the proportion that 
might be permitted to volunteer from each 
regiment. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that. any altera- 
tion, such as proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber, would tend to destroy the militia it- 
self; a probability which, if it existed, 
would alone have discouraged him (lord 
C.) from proposing or prosecuting his 
measure. His object certainly was, not to 
destroy, but. to keep alive, the militia 
system ; and in securing that object, there 
was no fear of impairing the effective 
strength of the army. It was to be re- 
membered, that there were in every mi- 
litia regiment a certain proportion of men 
who were not fit to go on foreign service ; 
and he felt quite certain also, that there 
were some officers who, from obvious rea- 
sons; would not be inclined to volunteer, 
It was his wish, therefore, to consult at 
once the fair freedom of the service, and 
the preservation of the militia, which he 
believed to be interwoven with the funda- 
mental securities of the country. As the 
clause originally stood, it left an alterna- 
tive, between three-fourths of the militia 
of a county, or of asingle regiment; but 
he had now struck out that alternative, 
and confined the proportion only to single 
regiments. 

Mr. Wynne suggested, that a proportion 
of four-fifths of each regiment would be 
more likely to render the clause as effec- 
tive as possible. 

The words “ militia of. anv county, 
riding, &c.”’ were then omitted, and the 
following substituted: “ not exceeding in 
any case three-fourths of the nuimber 
actually serving in any regiment, -bat- 
talion, or corps,” 

The next material alteration in the Bill 
related to the rate of bounty, Lord 
Castlereagh proposed, that the -clause 
should be altered so as to allow only eight 
guineas, instead of ten, to those who volun- 
teered for European service, and retaining 
all their privileges as militiamen. The 
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proportion between the different descrip- 
tions of service, according to his original 
view of the bounties, he felt aware was not 
sufficient; this redaction would render 
that proportion more conformable to what 
it should be, though he doubted whether 
even eight guineas for the first description 
of service might not be found too high. 
He was quite satisfied, however, that more 
than eight ought not to be given ; and in 
filling up the blank with that sum, it was 
fot intended that it shoald be mandatory 
on the part of government to give so 
hiuch; only to provide, that in no case 
should that sum be exceeded. 

- On the clause which related to the 
number of the militia that were to be per- 
mitted to volunteer, 

- Lord Castlereagh observed, that many 
hon. members seemed to be of opinion, 
that the proposed measure was not suffi- 
ciently extensive. He was anxious to 
state the reasons by which he had been 
induced not to push it further at the pre+ 
gent moment. On referring to the amount 
of men now owing. from the militia to the 
line, it would appear that the number was 
8,767. This deficiency chiefly existed in 
Treland ; in which country, in consequence 
of the number of married men that were 


in the militia, and of other circumstances, 
the impediments to carrying into effect the 
volunteering from the militia into the line 


were greater than in Great Britain. The 
ground on which he conceived it not ex- 
pedient to push the present measure fur- 
ther than by filling up the blanks of the 
Bill with $0,000 men, 28,750 being the 
‘fimount of the double quota, and arrears 
{besides the officers and non-commissioned 
Officers), was, that #t was not desirable to 
do so until there was reason to believe that 
a greater force could be advantageously 
used. Unless this were previously ascer- 
tained, it would be unnecessary to put the 
country to an expence larger than that 
which our view of military policy seemed 
to demand. Not foreseeing such a neces- 
sity, it did not appear to him advisable to 
recommend parliament to allow a greater 
scope to the impulse of the militia to vo- 
junteer for foreign service. ‘The assist- 
ance which the number to which it was 
proposed to limit the Bill before the com- 
mittee would afford, would be most power- 
ful. Ona recent occasion he had stated 
its probable amount; namely, after cover 
ing the waste of the ensuing year, about 
15 or 20,000 men. He meant that, sup- 
posing. the waste of the British army not 
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‘to exceed in the ensuing campaign that 
which it had been in the present, we 
should close at the end of the campaign 
with 15 or 20,000 men more than we how 
possessed. He was also the less induced 
to push the measure further at present, by 
the consideration that the Bill would not 
prevent the operation in the year 1814 of 
the existing transfer from the militia to 
the line. He would therefore move to fill 
up the blank in the Bill with the number 
30,000.” 

After a few words from Mr. Wynne the 
motion was agreed to. 

On the motion for agreeing to the pre- 
amble, 

Mr. Whitbread begged. to move as an 
amendment the introduction of a passage, 
to which, considering the observations 
made by the noble lord opposite on a re- 
cent occasion, he dared to say that there 
would be no objection. It was to state, 
that the object of the measure was, “ to 
bring the contest in which we were en- 
gaged to a speedy and happy conelusion, 
and to obtain the blessings of peace.” 

Lord Castlereagh admitted, that he had 
said that which was the conviction of his 
mind; namely, that peace was the only 
legitimate and justifiable object of all war. 
But he should certainly object to the in+ 
troduction of the particular words moved 
for by the hon. gentleman, because that 
would imply that the other measures of 
parliament had not been adopted in the 
same spirit. It was to protect parliament 
from such an imputation, that he must de- 
cline acceding to the amendment of the 
hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he would not 
press his amendmentat present ; but that on 
the report he would move it, in order that, 
should if it were rejected by the House, 
it might be entered on the Journals. _He 
had abstained from commenting on the 
measure itself (however objectionable on 
constitutional grounds), fer reasons which 
he had before stated; but he did conceive 
it to be highly important, at a period like 
this, when in France addresses had been 
presented to the ruling power, praying 
that the war might be brought to a speedy 
conclusion; and when in England, on the 
contrary, in unofficial papers, means were 
resorted to to inflame the people; that 
parliament, ‘on adopting a measure such 
as that before the committee, should dis« 
tinetly declare, that they were influericed 
solely by a wish. to bring the contest to a 
speedy and happy termination. 6 thinks 
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ing, he repeated, that on the motion for 
receiving the report he should again pro- 
pose his amendment. 

- The House was then resumed, and the 
report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Nov. 16. 

Gatway Riext or 
tion oF Mr. Joyce, &c.} Mr, Serjeant 
Onslow presented a Petition of John 
Joyce, of Galway, banker and freeholder, 
John French Madden, of Galway, free- 
holder, John Moore, of Galway, mer- 
chant, freeman, and freeholder, Thomas 
Blakeny, of Galway, freeman, on behalf 
of themselves and others, being persons 
entitled to vote in the election of a mem- 
ber to serve in parliament for the said 
town and county of the said town, setting 
forth, 

« That, on the 15th day of June last, 
the select committee appointed to try and 
determine the merits of the Petition of 
Valentine Blake, of Menlo, in the county 
of the town of Galway, esq. and of the 
Petition of Jolin Joyce, Patrick M. Lynch, 
John Lynch, Alexander Nicholas Browne, 
James Finn, and John French Madden, 
complaining of an undue election and re- 
turn for the said town, reported to the 
House, that it appeared to the Committee, 
that the merits of the Petitions did in part 
depend upon the right of election, and 
therefore the committee required the 
counsel for the several parties to deliver 
to the clerk of the committee statements 
in writing of the right of election for 
which they respectively contended ; and 
that, in consequence thereof, the counsel 
for the petitioner Valentine Blake, esq. 
and also for the several other petitioners, 
delivered in a statement as follows: 
‘ That the right of election in and for the 
town and county of the town of Galway 
is in the freeholders of the said town and 
county of the town of Galway, and in the 
free. burgesses and freemen thereof, such 
freemen having been resident in the said 
town and county. of the town, or the li- 
berties thereof, at the time of their elec- 
tion to their freedom, and also at the time 
of their voting ;’ and that the counsel 
for the sitting member, the hon. Frede- 
rick Ponsonby, delivered in a statement 
as follows: * That the right of election in 
and for the town and county of the town 
of Galway, is in-the freeholders of the said 
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town and county of the town of Galway, 
and in the freemen of the corporation of 
the said town ;’ and that, upon the state- 
ment delivered in by the counsel for the 
said several petitioners, the committee 
had determined that the right of election, 
as set forth in the said statement, is not 
the right of election for the town and 
county of the town of Galway ; and that, 
upon the statement delivered in by the 
counsel for the sitting member, the com- 
mittee had determined that the right of 
election, as set forth in the said statement, 
is the right of election for the said town 
and county of the town of Galway ; and 
that the petitioners are advised that the 
right of election, so determined by the 
said select committee, is not the right of 
election for the said borough; and that 
the petitioners are prepared to prove that 
no person is entitled to vote in the election 
of a member to serve in parliament for 
the said town of Galway, as a free burgess 
or freeman thereof, who was not bona fide 
a resident in the said town and county of 
the town, or the liberties thereof, at the 
time of their election to their freedom of 
the said town; and that the right of elec- 
tion of a member to serve in parliament 
in and for the said town of Galway is in 
the freeholders of the said town and coun- 
ty of the town of Galway, and in the free 
burgesses and freemen thereof, such free- 
men having been resident in the said town 
and county of the town, or liberties 
thereof, at the time of their election to 
their freedom; and that the petitioners, 
therefore, are not satisfied with the reso- 
lution of the said select committee, and 
are desirous of having the benefit of the 
several statutes in that case made and pro- 
vided, for the purpose of preventing the 
judgment of the said select committee 
from becoming final and conclusive against 
the interests of the petitioners, which will 
be materially affected thereby, inasmuch 
as persons having no right to become 
freemen of the said town of Galway, or to 
vote in the election of a member to serve 
in parliament for the said town of Galway 
and county of the said town, will, under 
the resolution of the said select commit- 
tee, claim to have a right to vote in such 
election, to the great. prejudice of the free- 
holders of the county of the said town, 
and of the free burgesses and freemen le- 
gally elected, and having aright to vote 
in such election ; and praying the House, 
that they may be admitted as parties, ac- 
cording to the form of the statutes in such 
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case made and provided, to oppose the 
right of election, in favour of which the 
said select committee have so reported, 


’ and that the petitioners may have such 


other relief in the premises as to the 
House shall seem meet, and the justice 
and nature of the case may require. 

Ordered, That the said Petition be 
taken into consideration upon Tuesday 
the 15th day of February next, at three 
-o’clock in the afternoon; and, That Mr, 
Speaker do iscue his warrant or warrants 
for such persons, papers, and records, as 
shall be thought necessary by the several 
parties, on the hearing of the matter of 
the said Petition. 


InsoLvent Desrors Bitt.} Mr. Lock- 
hart presented a Petition from certain in- 
solvent debtors in the King’s-bench, com- 
plaining of the delay which had taken 
place in carrying into effect the Insolvent 
Act of last session, and in consequence of 
which delay they had sustained many 
hardships. The hon. member proceeded 
to observe, that every motive which had 
induced the legislature last session to pass 
the Act in question ought now to induce 
them to take its deficiencies into imme- 
diate consideration. Though he (Mr. 
Lockhart) was a determined enemy to ail 
Insolvent Acts in their principle, as tend- 
ing to hold out temptations to practise a 
variety of frauds which were, indeed, the 
disgrace of the country ; yet, as they had 
passed an Act for the relief of debtors, 
they certainly ought to take the necessary 
steps for rendering that Act as efficient as 
possible. For that reason, and also be- 
cause the delays already experienced, as 
well those which must inevitably attend 
upon executing the provisions of the Act 
in question, from the numerous individuals 
who would claim under it, were really 
injurious to those persons whose relief the 
legislature contemplated, he should, un- 
less he saw a disposition to do it in ano- 
ther place, propose on an early day to de- 
legate to the courts of quarter sessions a 
concurrent jurisdiction for hearing and 
discharging insolvent cases, leaving the 
disposal of the debtors’ property to the 
commissioner appointed under the Act.— 
The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Report FROM THE COMMITTEE OF 
Suprty.] Mr. Lushington. reported from 
the committee of the whole House, to 


whom it was referred to consider further 
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of the supply granted to his Majesty, the 
Resolutions. which they had directed him 
to report to the House ; and the same were 
read, and agreed to by the House, and are 
as follow; 

1. That a sum, not exceeding 40,0211, 
14s., be granted to his Majesty, to make 
good the like sum, which has been. issued 
by his Majesty’s orders, pursuant to Ad- 
dresses of this House, and’ which has not 
been made good by parliament. 

2. That a sum, not excéeding 24,315/. 
19s. O4d., be granted to his Majesty, to 
make good the like sum, which has been 
issued at the receipt of the Exchequer, out 
of his Majesty’s Civil List revenues, to se- 
veral persons for public services, not being 
part of the ordinary expenditure of the 
Civil List, and which have not been re- 
placed by parliament. 

3. That a sum, not exceeding 3,225]. 
18s., be granted to his Majesty, to make 
good the like sum, which has been issued 
at the receipt of the Exchequer, out of 
his Majesty’s Civil List revenues, for de- 
fraying the charges heretofore paid out of 
the proceeds of old naval stores. 

4. That a sum, not exceeding 5,454. 
9s. 5d., be granted to his Majesty, to make 
good-the like sum, which has been applied 
out of his Majesty’s Civil List revenues, 
for parliamentary services, and services 
of a public description, and that the 
said sum be issued and paid without any 
fee or other deduction whatsoever. 

5. That a sum, not exceeding 10,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, to be advanced 
to the Bank of Scotland, under the condi- 
tions and restrictions mentioned in an Act 
of the last session of parliament, for fur- 
ther improving the communication be- 
tween the county of Edinburgh and the 
county of Fife, by the ferries cross the 
Frith of Forth, between Leith and New- 
haven, in the-county of Edinburgh, and 
Kinghorne and Bruntisland, in the county 
of Fife, for the year 1814, and that the 
said sum be issued and paid without any 
fee or other deduction whatsoever. 

6. That asum, not exceeding 119,5001., 
be granted to his Majesty, for the relief 
of the suffering clergy and laity of France, 
for the year 1814, and that the said sum 
be issued and paid without any fee or other 
deduction whatsoever. 

- 4, That a sum, not exceeding 8,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, for the relief of 
Saint Domingo sufferers, for the year 
1814, and that the said sum be issued and 
paid without any fee or deduction. — 
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-.§. That a sum, not exceeding 3,5001., 

- be granted to his Majesty, for the relief 
of Dutch emigrants, for the year 1814, and 
that the said sum be issued and paid 
without any fee or other deduction what- 
soever. 

9, That a sum, not exceeding 11,500l., 
be granted to his Majesty, for the relief of 
‘Toulonese and Corsican emigrants, for the 

- year 1814, and that the said sum be is- 
sued and paid without any fee or other de- 
duction whatsoever. 

10. ‘That a sum, not exceeding 19,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, for the relief 
of American loyalists, for the year 1814, 
and that the said sum be issued and paid 
without any fee or other deduction what- 
soever. 

11, That a sum, not exceeding 4,0001., 
be granted to his Majesty, to pay bills 
drawn from abroad on account of certain 
French and Corsican emigrants, for the 
year 1814, and that the said sum be issued 
and paid without any fee or other deduc- 
tion whatsoever. 

12, That a sum not exceeding 3,2501., 
be granted to his Majesty, for the relief of 
the French emigrants resident in the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey, for the 
year 1814, and that the said sum be is- 
sued and paid without any fee or other 
deduction whatsoever, 

13, That a sum, not exceeding five mil- 
lions, be granted to his Majesty. for pay- 
ing off and discharging the Exchequer 
bills made out by virtue of an Act of the 
53d year of his present Majesty, for 
raising the sum of five millions by Ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great 
Britain, for the year 1813, outstanding 
and unprovided for. 


Report FRoM THE CoMMITTEE OF 
Means.] Mr. Lushington re- 
ported from the committee of the whole 
House, to whom it was referred to con- 
sider further of Ways and Means for raising 
‘the Supply granted to his Majesty ; the 
‘Resolutions which they had directed bim 
to report to the House; and the same 
were read, and agreed to by the House, 
and are as follow : 

1. That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to his Majesty, the sum of twenty 
two millions be raised by annuities, 

2. That every contributor to the said 
sum of twenty-two millions shall, for every 
1001. contributed and paid, be entitled to 
the principal sum of 110/. in annuities, 
after the rate of 3/. per cent., to com- 
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mence from the 10th day of October 1813, 
and to be added to, and made one joint 
stock with, certain annuities after the rate 
of 31. per cent., which were reduced from 
41.to 3/. per cent. by an Act made in the 
23d year of the reign of his late Majesty, 
and to be payable and transferrable at the 
Bank of England at the same time, and in 
the same manner, and subject to the like 
redemption, as the, said 3/. per cent. Re- 
duced Annuities ; 

That every such contributor shall also 
be entitled to the further principal sum of 
67/. in annuities, after the rate of 3/. per 
cent, to commence from the 5th day of 
July 1813, and to be added to, and made 
one joint stock with, the 32. per cent. an- 
nuities consolidated by the Acts of the ~ 
25th, 28th, 29th, 32d, and 33d years of 
his late majesty king George the second, 
and by several subsequent Acts, and to be - 
payable and transferrable at the Bank of 
England at the same time and in the same~ 
manner, and subject to the like redemp- 
tion, as the said 3/. per cent. Consolidated 
Annuities: 

That the said several annuities, so to 
be payable as aforesaid, shall be charged 
or chargeable upon, and payable out of, 
the Consolidated Fund of Great Britain, or 
any other duties and revenues which shall 
be appropriated for that purpose-by any 
Act or Acts of this present session of par- 
liament: 

That every contributor shall, on or be- 
fore the 19th day of November, make a 
deposit of 10/. per cent. on such sum as 
he or she shall choose to subscribe to- 


-wards raising the said sum of twenty-two 


millions with the chief cashier or cashiers 
of the governor and company of the Bank 
of England, as a security for making the 
future payments on or before the days or 
times hereinafter mentioned ;—10/. per 
cent. on or before the 10th day of De- 
cember next; 20/. per cent. on or before 
the 14th day of January 1814; 202. per. 
cent..on-or before the 11th day of Fe- 
bruary next; 10/. per cent. on or before 


the. 18th day-of March next; 20/. per 


cent. on or before the 15th day of April 
next; and 10/. per cent. on or before the 
6th day of May next: 

That every contributor who shall pay 
in the whole of his or her contribution 
money towards the said sum of twenty- 
two millions at any time on or before the 
14th day.of April 1814, shall be allowed 
an interest, by: way of discount, after the 


rate-of 5/, per cent. per annum, on the 
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sums so advanced for completing his or. 
her contribution respectively, to be com- 
puted from the day of completing the. 
same to the 6th day of May 1814: 

That every such contributor shall be at 
liberty to deliver in to the chief cashier 
or cashiers of the governor and company 
of the Bank of England any Exchequer 
bill or bills bearing date between the Ist 
day of December 1812 and the 12th day 
of November 1813, both inclusive, so as 
the principal sums contained in such Dill 
or bills do not exceed one moiety of the 
amount of the payment to be made h 
such contributor; and such bill or bills 
shall be received at the rate of 1001. 
5s. for each 100/. principal money con- 
tained in such bill or bills, together 
with the interest, due thereon, com- 
puted to and for the day on which the 
same shall be delivered in, after de- 
ducting the duties chargeable thereon 
under an Act of the 46th year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for granting duties on pro- 
fits arising from property, professions, 
trailes, and offices; and such Exchequer 
bill or bills shall be received by the said 
cashier or cashiers at the rate aforesaid, 
and shall, together with the interest there- 
on, be deemed and taken in part payment 
of any such contribution as aforesaid : 

That all the monies so to be received by 
the said. cashier or cashiers of the said 
governor and company of the Bank of 
England shall be paid into the receipt of 
the Exchequer, to be applied, from time 
to time, to such services as shall have been 
voted by this House in this session of par- 
liament. 

3. That towards making good the 
supply granted to his Majesty, there be 
issued and applied, out of any of the 
aids or supplies granted for the service of 
the year 1812 and the year 1813 respec- 
tively, such sum or sums of money, not 
exceeding 11 millions, as the Exchequer 
bills which shall be delivered into the 
Bank of England as part of the loan of 
22 millions, and-which was charged on 
the said aids or supplies respectively, 
shall amount unto. 

4. That, towards raising the supply 
granted to his Majesty, the sum of 
22,257,4001., 31. per cent. consolidated 
annuities, standing in the names of the 
commissioners for the reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt, shall, from and after the 5th 


day of January 1814, and the sum of 


36,542,0001. $l. per cent. reduced annui- 
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missioners, shall, from and after the 5th 
day of April 1814, be cancelled from those 
respective days, and the interest which 
would have been payable thereon shall 
cease to be issued from the receipt of the 
Exchequer, or to be charged upon the 
Consolidated Fund; and the duties and 
revenues which would have been applica- 
ble thereto, shall be deemed part of the 
said Consolidated Fund, for the purpose of 
defraying the charge occasioned by the 
addition made, or to be made, to the pub- 
lic funded debt of Great Britain in the 
present session of parliament. 

Ordered, That Bills be brought in upon 
the said Resolutions ; and that Mr. Lush- 
ington, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Brogden, Mr. Berkeley Paget, Mr. 
Attorney General, Mr. Wharton, and Mr. 
Arbuthnot, do prepare and bring them in. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, November 17. 


Non-Resipent Ciercy.] Mr. Bathurst, 
in rising, pursuant to notice, to call the 
attention of the House to a subject with 
the merits of which many of those who 
heard him were well acquainted, ex- 
pressed his conviction that when the de- 
tails were known to the House at large, 
they would not hesitate to apply a remedy 
to that which appeared to him to be a 
great evil. About ten years ago an Act 
was brought into that House by a right 
hon. and Jearned gentleman, a doctor of 
civil law, to remedy the inconveniencies 
which were felt in many parishes in con- 
sequence of the non-residence of the 
clergy. That Act was certainly calcu- 
lated to insure a sufficient residence, at 
the same time that it mentioned a variety 
of cases exempt from its operation, and 
left to the bishops the power, under 
certain circumstances, of increasing by 
licence the number of those cases. The 
Act to which he alluded had two prin- 
cipal objects in view, and for the attain- 
ment of those objects heavy penalties 
were attached to the non-observance of 
its provision. The first of these objects, 
that indeed which was evidently the main 
scope of the legislature, was, he repeated, 
to insure a sufficient residence of the 
clergy, providing exemptions which 
branched out into various heads, such as 
unhealthiness of the situation, impracti- 
cability of obtaining a house, &c. &c. but 
enacting for non-residence, without such 
exemption, or without licence from the 


ties, standing in the names of the said com- 
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diocesan, a penalty proportioned to the 
length of absence. But in addition to this 
chief object of the Act there was a clause 
which went to regulate the returns of 
those who availed themselves of the 
exemptions provided, in order that the 
bishops should be enabled annually to lay 
before the privy council a list of such 
claimants to exemption, which list might 
be subsequently submitted to parliament. 
The House would observe, that this last- 
mentioned clause was of a nature very 
different from that which he had first de- 
scribed; and that although undoubtedly 
it was highly advantageous, as giving 
notoriety to the cases to which it referred, 
and enabling the legislature to judge of 
the real state of residence in the respective 
dioceses, yet that it was a subordinate part 
of the Act—a matter of regulation merely. 
It had however happened (as the same 
penalties were attached to the violation 
of both clauses of the Act) that this latter 
clause had served as an excuse for that 
which he must call an extraordinary and 
extensive system of persecution. He was 
sorry to be obliged to state, that an indi- 
vidual (for the affair had origimated in a 
single individual, and a person acting 
under him) had instituted prosecutions to 


such an extent, that the penalties, if levied, 
would amount to no less a sum_ than 
80,0001. By much the largest proportion 
of these prosecutions were founded on the 


mere omission of the returns. He should 
proceed to state the circumstances under 
which the individual to whom he had 
alluded had been enabled to obtain the 
information on which he proceeded. That 
individual had been the registrar in the 
bishopricks of London, Norwich, and Ely. 
He had thus not only acquired the means 
of knowing what had been done, and what 
had been omitted to be done, by the 
clergy of those dioceses; but he had 
possessed the power of preventing, if he 
chose it, the appearance of those docu- 
ments which might be a defence against 
the prosecutions that he had since insti- 
tuted:—for, in the ordinary course of 
episcopal business, the particular notifica- 
tions of the clergy were entrusted to this 
very individual himself !—The transac- 
tions of every diocese were so extensive, 
that it was impossible for the bishop per- 
sonally to go through them; and it was 
not at all improbable that many of the 
letters of notification, for the non-delivery 
of which the actions had been brought, 
had been put into.the hands of this iden- 
( VOL, XXVII. ) 
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tical registrar or secretary, and might by 
him be supplied or not, at pleasure. In 
fact, he (Mr. Bathurst) had to state, that 
he had received many letters from highly 
respectable individuals, in which they as- 
sured him that they had applied first by 
licence and then by word of mouth, to 
this person, and that they had been as- 
sured their licences would be made out in 
consequence. Insome cases, he had been 
out of the way, and no satisfactory answer 
could be obtained; until at length, for 
some reason into which he would not then 
enter, this person was removed from his 


situation on the accession to the see of . 


London of the present bishop. He had 
subsequently been removed from his office 
in the other episcopacies, and had since 


openly avowed (as he Mr. B. understood,) 


that having done with the bishops he 
would attack the clergy.—With respect 
to one large class of clergymen, against 
whom this person had commenced actions 
for omitting to send in their notifications, 
he (Mr. B.) was toid (for it was a matter 
in which he was unable himself to form 
an opinion) great doubts existed whether 
or not, under the Act, the prosecutor 
could recover. It was doubted, whether 
persons who, being allowed to hold two 
livings, did in fact reside in one, were 
called upon to make any return of their 
non-residence .at the other. This, how- 
ever, was not certain. Such persons 
might be liable, and it was certainly de- 
sirable to defend them from any vexatious 
proceedings. There was another class of 
persons who were precisely in the same 
situation as that in which they were when 
the bishop’s licence for non-residence was 
originally granted to them, but who had 
not formally applied for the renewal of 
their licences—some because they knew 
that the bishop was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the impracticability of their 
residence (from there being no house, 
&c.) and some from other causes, of the 
incompetence of which to satisfy the Act, 
not being lawyers, they were perhaps not 
perfectly aware. He knew that with re- 
spect to this last class there might be some 


‘difficulty. Nothing could be further from 


his intention than to interfere with the 


fair, just, and wholesome exercise of the 


existing law. If there were persons who 
had violated the law wilfully and know- 
ingly, and not merely inadvertently and 
negligently, unquestionably they ought to 
suffer the penalties attached to such viola- 
tion. The House would observe, that 
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the penalties for the violation of this Act 
were extremely severe; and that there 
was no limit of time with respect to 
their operation. The Act had now been 

assed ten years; and it might certainly 
howe, if an informer could pick out a 
ease in which an individual had not com- 
plied with its provisions for the whole 
period, that he could bring actions for the 


— incurred for the whole period. 


n the course which it was his intention to 
pursue on this subject, he was disposed to 
follow the example of a former case of a 
similar nature. In that case, prosecutions 
to a considerable extent had been insti- 
tuted; and the remedy resorted to was, 
the introduction of a Bill to suspend those 
prosecutions for a time to be limited, in 
erder to give parliament time to consider 
ofan adequate legislative enactment. In 
this instance, however, he had no change 
to propose in the law ; but he would pro- 
pose to suspend the operation of the law 
until the heads of the church should have 
the opportunity, which in a few months 
they would have (the law providing that 
the returns should be made to them within 
six weeks of the Ist of January of every 
year,) of examining all the cases, judging 
of their nature, and ascertaining the cir- 
cumstances which had prevented various 
parties from making their returns at an 
earlier period. His motion therefore 
would be, for a Bill to enable courts of 
justice, on application, to stay all pro- 
ceedings on the subject until some day in 
April next. By that period the returns 
would be made to the bishops, from the 
bishops to the privy council, and from the 
privy council to parliament—by whom, 
if any jealousy were entertained of the 
conduct of the diocesans, any inquiry that 
might be thought fit might easily be in- 
stituted. If the result of that inquiry 
should prove (as he was satisfied it would 
prove,) that all or the majority of those 
who had not applied for licences would 
have obtained them had they so applied, 
parliament would probably see the justice 
of adopting some retrospective measure 
to defend those individuals from the 
penalties which they had innocently in- 
curred. After a few further observations, 
the right hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to sus- 
pend, for atime to be limited, the pro- 
ceedings in actions under the Act of the 


43d of the King, 


Leave given. 
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Fortien Treaties.] On the motion 
of lord Castlereagh, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Foreign 
Treaties, 

Lord Castlereagh began by expressing 
his regret, that in calling on the House to 
make provision for the fulfilment of these 
treaties, he was not in a situation to lay 
before them all the engagements with 
foreign powers into which his Majesty had 
entered in the course of the year. But he 
trusted, that his not being able to do so 
would not be attributed to any neglect on 
the part of the executive government ; as, 
whenever the treaties to which he alluded 
were produced, the House would observe, 
on a reference to the dates, that there had 
not been time to exchange the ratifica- 
tions, a form indispensable before any do- 
cument of that nature could be laid on the 
table. At the same time, it appeared so 
material, before calling on the House to 
make any further provision on this subject, 
to put them in possession of the general 
nature and extent of the engagements 
which had been entered into by his Ma- 
jesty’s government, that he felt it would 
be very unsatisfactory, and even unfair, in 
his Majesty’s government, willing as pare - 
liament had evinced itself on the present 
occasion, to call upon it to make a consi- 
derable further provision, without at least 
giving the House some notion of the pro- 
portion which the proposed provision bore 
to the general expenditure on the same 
head. He was anxious, on another consi- 
deration also, to bring every thing con- 
nected with this subject into one point of 
view. The motive was obvious. It was 
highly desirabie that foreign powers should 
look in a collected view at the exertions 
which this country had made in their bee 
half. Painful as was the task, his Ma- 
jesty’s government had felt it their duty to 
resist many applications for aid which 
they would have been most happy to 
grant, and an acquiescence in which, if 
acquiescence had been practicable, would 
doubtlessly have been in the highest de- 
gree beneficial to the common cause. But 
the limited nature of the resources of the 
country had compelled them in some 
cases to deny altogether, and in others 
materially to narrow, the assistance which 
had been required of them. It was ex- 
tremely desirable, therefore, that foreign 
powers should have an opportunity of see- 
ing the aggregate of the exertions which 
Great Britain had made for the interest 
and advantage of the world; and of being 
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convinced, that if their wishes had not met 
with the fullest and most prompt concur- 
rence of the British government, it arose 
from the necessarily restricted character of 
the British resources, With respect to 
that aid which had been granted, he was 
persuaded that no other sentiment had in- 
fluenced the crown in its distribution, than 
an anxious wish to apportion it in the 
mode best calculated to promote the ge- 
neral interest. In the first place, he wished 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
means that were last session placed by 
parliament at the disposal of the executive 
government ; to the purposes to which 
those means had been applied ; and to the 
probability that they would be adequate 
to cover the expenditure (under the name 
of aid) of the present year; and then to 
consider what it might be necessary to do 
‘with reference to the approaching year; 
without, however, chaining down the dis- 
cretion either of parliament or of the exe- 
cutive government on the subject. He 
had great satisfaction in stating what had 
been done in aid of one class of those to 
whom it had been judged necessary to ex- 
tend the assistance of this country. Inde- 
pendently of the glorious services of our 
own army in the peninsula—independently 
of the direct aid that had been given to 
Spain and Portugal, indirect aid had been 
afforded to the Spanish and Portuguese 
armies to a considerable extent. It fre- 
quently occurred, that they were in utter 
want of military stores and equipments. 
Under those circumstances, it was impos- 
sible to allow the service to stand still ; 
and in many instances, the necessities of 
those armies had been supplied from our 
own commissariat. The aid which had 
been granted to Spain during the last 
year, in money, stores, &c. amounted to 
about two millions, Parliament had not 
been called upon to afford this assistance 
formally as a subsidy; it having been 
thought most advantageous to give it ina 
liberal manner, rather than under any spe- 
cific engagement. ‘The provision which 
parliament had made for the service of 
Portugal, for the.last two years, was two 
millions. For Sicily 400,000/. had been 
voted ; for Sweden one million. 
to which, parliament, at the close of the 
session, agreed to a vote of credit to the 
amount of five millions. He was happ 
to state to the House, that the sum whic 
had thus been placed at the disposal of 
the crown would cover the engagements 
entered into by his Majesty for the exist- 
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ing year. The particular distribution of 
it would be regularly laid on the table of 
the House at a later period of the session. 
Four millions were appropriated to the 
payment of the subsidies with the foreign 
powers (a great portion of which had 
already been remitted) ; and the remainder 
was reserved for the purpose of re-im- 
borsing those departments of the state, 
from which military stores had been for- 
warded for the use of the continent. 
And here he would observe, that no mode 
of assistance was so advantageous, both to 
ourselves and to the countries to which it 
was extended, as that to which he had just 
alluded; and that it was but an act of 
duty on his part to speak in ters of high 
admiration of the activity with which the 
department of the public service princi- 
pally concerned had carried into effect 
the object in view. In the mere article of 
small arms, in addition to the great ex- 
penditure and waste of our own army, we 


had in the course of the year sent half a . 


million of muskets to Spain and Portugal, 
and 400,000 to other parts of the conti- 
nent as subsidiary aid—an exertion which, 
he repeated, reflected the greatest credit 
on the head and all the members of that 
department of the public service by which 
it was effected. 

Having stated the general amount of 
the assistance that had been given to the 
different continental powers in the course 
of the year, he would proceed to a more 
detailed and particular statement. And 
first, with respect to Sweden. The House 
would recollect, that by the treaty con- 
cluded with that power, and which had 
received tiie sanction of parliament, the 
sum of a million, to be paid to her, was to 
cover her exertions to October last. The 
treaty expressly stipulated, that on the Ist 
of October 1813, the contracting parties 
should concert any further engagements 
that might appear expedient. In point of 
fact, instructions had been given on our 
part, some time before the expiration of 
that period, to the British minister at the 
Swedish court, to renew our subsidiary en- 
gagements with Sweden for the ensuing 
year. But, from the nature of the cam- 
paign, and from the state of the weather, 
he (lord C.) was not in possession of the 
proceedings under those instructions. He 
was, therefore, not justified in pronouncing 
what might or might not have been the 
course of the negociations; but he felt war- 
ranted in the general statement, that in all 
likelihood our engagements with Sweden, 
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- for the ensuing year, would not materially. 


differ from those which we had held with 
that power during the present. As to the 
policy of renewing those engagements, he 


apprehended, in the-present circumstances. 


of the war, and after the experience which 
we had had of the conduct of Sweden in 
the Jast campaign, there would be no dif- 
ference of opinion. Whatever objection, 
and on fair grounds, might have been 
made to the policy of the original contract; 
after all that had since occurred, he pre- 
sumed no such objection could by possi- 
bility be repeated. He said this because 
he was sure the House could not fail to 
recollect the manner in which Sweden had 
fulfilled the treaty, by providing the full 
amount of the force which she had stipu- 
Jated to provide ; which force, brought to 
the North of Germany, in conjunction 
with the body under general Walmoden, 
had added not less than 50,000 men to the 
general exertions which had been made in 
the North of Europe. When the amount 
of this force was considered—when was 
also considered the energetic conduct of 
the Prince Royal of Sweden, who, magna- 
nimously declining objects purely Swedish, 
had abstained from any separate effort, and 
had offered to the allies three distinct plans 
of general exertion for the campaign, it 
must be allowed that he had acquitted 
himself with the utmost spirit in the com- 
mon cause, and laid the foundation for the 
glorious results which had followed. It 
was no small credit to that illustrious per- 
son, that, thrown at the commencement of 
the war into a situation of extreme diffi- 
culty, calied to the command of an army 
composed of many nations, himself a 
foreigner, many of his regiments recently 
raised, and of a description which would 
not allow any military man toestimate their 
strength by their number, placed at the 
head of such a force, in opposition to the 
best troops of France, instead of permitting 
the French to capture the Prussian capital 
(an intention whieh they had openly an- 
nounced), he assembled his army with un- 
exampled rapidity in front of that capital, 
and with inferior means foiled all the ef- 
forts of the enemy at the very outset of the 
campaign, and, in conjunction with the 
force under that veteran, whom to name 
was honourably to distinguish, general Blu- 
cher, caused them a loss of at least 40,000 
men. Although it certainly was impos- 
sible to contemplate without pain the sitha- 
tion in which, at the commencement of the 
campaign, Hamburgh was left by the ope- 
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rations which he had just described, it was 
a great consolation to reflect, that from: 
the misfortunes which Hamburgh had then 
sustained, would probably be derived her 
ultimate security. It was his firm con- 
viction, on military principles, that if the 
army of the Crown Prince had been dif- ' 
fused instead of concentrated, not only 
Hamburgh would still have fallen, but 


-Berlin would have fallen, and the fate 


of the whole campaign would have been 
uselessly sacrificed. Having said so much 
with respect to Sweden, he would pro- 
ceed to speak of our treaties with Russia 
and Prussia. He was perfectly prepared 
to admit, that the aid pledged by this 
country in her conventions with those 
powers was greater than any she had ever 
before been called upon to afford. This 
aid was of two descriptions—direct sub- 
sidy, and the credit of Great Britain on’ 
the continent, to the amount of 5,000,000/. ; 
the subsidiary part of the engagement re- 
ferring to the present, the assistance by 
credit to theensuing year. On this latter 
point a difference would be found to exist 
between the original and the supplemen- 
tary conventions, In the original conven- 
tion, the House would perceive that the 
subsidy was contemplated; but in the 
supplementary convention it was deemed 
wise to provide that there should be no 
admixture of the credit of Great Britain 
with the credit of any foreign power; a 
junction which, in the first instance, it was 
proposed should take place. ; 

The noble lord dwelt upon the import- 
ance of the improvement which this change ~ 
of system introduced, by enabling our 
allies to pursue their operations with more 
effect, while it left this country at liberty 
to follow its ownarrangements. As to the 
treaties to which this change referred, they 
were entered into shortly after the con- 
clusion of the armistice; but instructions 
respecting their negociation were forwarded 
soearly as April. His Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, indeed, had very easily formed 
their resolution; and the general ground 
upon which they proposed to act was, to 
assist, to the utmost extent of the means 
within their reach, the great powers with 
whom they were allied. With that view 
they made the advance stated to Russia 
and Prussia. They thought it peculiarly 
proper.to enable these powers to call all 
their natural faculties into action, in order 
to sustain the important object for which 
they were confederated. They felt, that 
the only chance of overcoming the com- 
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mon enemy, and restoring the world to that 
state of public order, of which it had been 
so long bereaved, consisted in the esta- 
blishment of a great bulwark, or rallying 
point, which the effective union and vigor- 
ous co-operation of those two great powers 
was, with certain aids, so eminently calcu- 
lated to afford. Without the establishment, 
indeed, of this bulwark, the collection or 
operation of the force under Walmoden 
would have been found impracticable. 
Hence the propriety of contributing, on 
our part, to the establishment alluded to 
was obvious, and would, he had no doubt, 
meet the approbation of the House. As to 
the meritorious conduct of the powers 
whom we had thus aided, there could not, 
he felt confident, exist a doubt in that 
House or in the country. The progress of 
the exertions, the rapidly victorious strides 
which marked the career of the emperor of 
Russia, were fully notorious; but the demea- 
nour of that monarch towards this country 
was peculiarly entitled to praise. The steps 
taken by him, in concurrence with this 
country, to authorise the proposition of 
Austria to treat with France for the resto- 
ration of peace, were peculiarly judicious. 
It was, indeed, unquestionably right, that 
Austria should make a trial of the disposi- 
tion of the enemy towards peace, if it 
were only to satisfy its own subjects of 
the necessity which impelled her to take 
the part which that power had since 
so gallantly performed. Austria did, 
therefore, perfectly in a spirit of good 
faith, propose her mediation to France; 
but she had too much knowledge of the 
character of the French government not to 
foresee the result of her experiment, and 
not to make adequate preparations for the 
result. 
complete arrangements. The activity of 
Russia too, was, particularly signal; for, 
on the re-opening of the campaign,-on the 
17th of August, that power had actually 
in the field the full complement of men 
which she had promised to her allies, with 
the addition of a large reserve, besides 
another army collecting on her frontiers, 
Thus Russia had not only expelled the 
enemy from her frontiers, but, having 
passed those frontiers with a powerful 
army, brought general Bennigsen, with a 
reserve, to aid the common cause, and re- 
placed the latter with another army on his 
frontiers. Such was the magnanimous 
conduct of this sovereign, who, after de- 
livering his own country, conveyed his 
powerful army into the dominions of 
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others, in order to ‘rescue them from op- 
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pression—to restore their liberties. With 
that generous view, his great generals who 
had in their own country evinced such 
distinguished capacity to execute the 
highest purposes of war, were in the terri- 
tories of the allies appointed to act a sub- 
ordinate part in the command even of 
Russian troops. Such a circumstance was 
rarely to be found—was perhaps, in every 
view, without a parallel. It furnished, in- 
deed, a conclusive proof of the liberality of 
the councils which regulated the govern- 
ment of Russia, to have her generals so 
disposed of—the most eminent acting 
under prince Schwartzenberg, general Blu- 
cher, and the Crown Prince of Sweden. 
In fact, no Russian general whatever had 
a predominant command, the whole being 
placed under commanders of those countries 
for whose redemption the Russian army 
had so gallantly feught—the Russian go- 
vernment thus acting towards the other 
membersof the confederacy in the true spi- 
rit of alliance, and honourable confidence. 
—The Russian government had, indeed, 
throughout, displayed a degree of liberali- 
ty, only to be equalled by the valour of its 
army. The pecuniary contribution, there- 
fore, of this country, to such a power, em- 
ployed in such a cause, was, he was per- 
suaded, not merely secure against objec- 
tion, but deserving of praise. But the 
contribution to Prussia would, he had no 
doubt, be equally applauded by that 
House, by the country, and by Europe. 
The exertions of Prussia were indeed un- 
paralleled : and it was perhaps the most 
extraordinary feature in the present war, 
that that country, which was most de« 
pressed by the enemy—which was most 
exhausted by the plunder and devasta- 
tion of France, had been found to make 
the greatest exertion—had been found to 
overcome, apparently, insurmountable 
ficulties, by raising its army toa level with 
that of the greatest power in Europe con- 
nected with the confederacy. Prussia 
had, in fact, been able to provide an army 
of no less (including its garrisqns) than 
200,000 .men, thus equalling the amount 
of the Russian force. In stating this asto- 
nishing evidence of zealand ability on the 
part of that regenerated country, he could 
not forbear from doing justice to the mefit 
of that distinguished individual, general 
Scharnhorst, who so gloriously fell at the 
battle of Lutzen, and who most mateérially 
contributed to promote the resurrection ‘of 
the military power of Prussia. But thé 
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merit of that gallant officer was most suc- 
cessfully emulated by his successor, ge- 
neral Eisenau; and here he had to state 
a fact, which proved that the period of the 
armistice was not wasted in indolence— 
that our allies were not by that transaction 
lulled into inactivity by any delusive hope ; 
for, by the conclusion of the armistice, 
general Eisenau had succeeded in raising 
70 battalions for the service of Prussia, 
50 of whom were among the army which 
acquired such eminent distinction under 
general Blucher. It would not, he was 
persuaded, be rating the military exertions 
of Prussia too high to say, that in the 
present war it had exceeded any distinc- 
tion it had ever attained under the great 
Frederick, whether its character was to be 
appreciated by the amount, the skill, the 
valour, or the success of its army. In fact, 
Prussia was never known at any former 
period to have possessed so large anarmy ; 
and it formed a source of peculiar satisfac- 
tion and surprise, that this army so sud- 
denly raised from among a people so long 
oppressed, should have been found com- 
petent to contend against, and to conquer, 
the bravest troops of France. Such a cir- 
cumstance was indeed eminently calculated 
to justify confidence, or at least to encou- 
rage hope, as to the, result of the war. 
But here he felt it proper to observe, that 
it would be contrary to the principle of his 
Majesty’s ministers, to allow any immo- 
derate hope to sway their decisions on any 
military results, however brilliant; or to 
withdraw their minds from a due conside- 
ration of that which was the only legiti- 
mate object of war, namely, the attain- 
ment of peace. To that object, indeed, 
they were prompted to attend, not only by 
their conceptions of duty, but by their 
views of interest. That object, however, 
they felt most likely to be attained by 
duly seconding the exertion of our allies; 
and under that consideration he had not 
the slightest doubt, that that House and 
the public would fully approve of what 
ministers conceived to be their duty ; 
namely, to make the pecuniary grants he 
had described. 

Now as to Austria, he hoped it would 
be felt, that in advancing any pecaniary 
aid that might be deemed necessary, to 
sustain the movements of that great mili- 
tary power, ministers should be limited 
only by the limits of our own resources. 
It was impossible for any man not highly 
to appreciate the assistance which Austria 
was capable of affording. But, greatly as 
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he valued and desired that object, he felt 
satisfied that the co-operation of Austria 
was not to be obtained, but through the 
conviction of Austria itself that France 
was not willing to concur in any equitable 
settlement of the affairs of Europe. That 
conviction alone could, he was persuaded, 
urge Austria to embark in the war. Aus- 
tria, indeed, saw that the — was ad- 
verse to the proposition even of an imper- 
fect arrangement. That any thing like a 
pacific settlement of Europe was not to be 
looked for from the power which had so 
long disturbed its order. Austria then, 
slow and unwilling as she seemed to be 
convinced, became assured that the enemy 
was resolutely bent upon struggling, by 
arms, to hold Europe in a state of subju- 
gation. Hence Austria was urged totake 
the part which she had so nobly per- — 

formed ; and that part was, he had no 
doubt, materially attributable to the mode- 
ration of the allies, who manifested a proper 
deference to the opinion of a power so im- 
portant. They therefore paid due atten- 
tion to the proposition of Austria, to me- 
diate with France ; taking care, however, 


‘not to commit themselves to any prin- 


ciple inconsistent with their own interests. 
But Austria having made a similar propo- 
sition to France, the experiment failed, and 
hence that power was led to engage in 
the war, at once by the forbearance of 
the allies, and the unchangeably hostile 
disposition of France. This the noble 
lord felt was not the time to discuss trans- 
actions with regard to which there was not 
yet any authentic information before the 
House ; but yet he thought it necessary 
to make a few observations, in order to re- 
move a false impression, which was too 
likely to be produced by the remark of an 
hon. member on a former occasion. That 
hon. member (Mr. Whitbread) expressed 
a wish that the allies should be disposed 
to conclude a peace upon the terms for- 
merly proposed; which expression, no 
doubt, the hon. member afterwards cor- 
rected, so far as regarded terms professing 
only to advert to “ the same basis of paci- 
fication.’’—Now it was not consistent with 
the fact, that any basis or system of paci- 
fication was ever offered to France by the 
allies, and of course it could not be intended 
to depart from any system in consequence 
of a change of circumstances, Yet from 
the hon. member’s expression it might be 
inferred, either that the fornier pacific 
proposition, alluded to by him, was inade- 
quate; or, if adequate, that the allies 
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were likely to’be led by the late military 
successes to abandon it, in order to press 
some exorbitant demands—while in point 
of fact no such proposition as that in the 
contemplation of the hon. member was 
ever made. It was merely attempted by 
Austria to mediate between the allies and 
France; and the conditions stated, were 
only those upon which that power was 
willing to become the mediator. But to 
the grounds of those conditions the allies 
were in no degree pledged ; and it must 
be recollected, that those conditions did 
not at all touch any points affecting the 
particular interests of this country ; that 
this country was in no respect a party to 
the transactions; that those conditions 
were, in fact, limited to the continent. 
France, however, having rejected those 
conditions, no hope of pacification remain- 
ed, and Austria itself was in no degree 
pledged to them; for that power distinct- 
ly declared in its ultimatum, which had 
been published to the world, that if France 
did not agree to the conditions alluded to, 
she (Austria) would not hold herself bound 
to them, but resort to arms and seek to 
conquer peace. Hence it was evident, 
that no party whatever was pledged to the 
conditions referred to. Indeed, no terms 
of peace had ever been mentioned as the 
basis of any treaty to be concluded be- 
tween the allies and France. 

But upon the important” subject of 
peace, he hoped the House and the coun- 
try were willing to confide in his Majes- 
ty’s government. Nothing had, he trusted, 
appeared or occurred ia the conduct of go- 
vernment which should induce parliament 
or the public to withhold that confidence— 
nothing was, he believed, to be collected 
from the Speech of the Prince Regent, or 
from any part of the proceedings of his 
Majesty’s ministers, which could justify a 
doubt of their anxiety to conclude a peace, 
whenever peace, in the just sense of the 
word, could be obtained. But while he cal- 
culated that those who were most anxious 
for peace had reason to rely upon the sin- 
cere desire of his Majesty’s government to 
obtain it, he flattered himself with the en- 
joyment of equal credit with those who 
were most solicitous for the just rights 
and dignity, for the permanent honour and 
safety of the empire. The solicitude of 
government ‘for peace had, indeed, been 
evinced on every legitimate occasion. 
Even after the battle of Leipsic, which 
might well be said to decide the contest on 
the continent, was there to be found. in 
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the Regent’s Speech any appearance of 
that spirit of intoxication which such a 
splendid victory might be supposed to 
produce ? Did the satisfaction inspired by 
triumph diminish at any time the express 
solicitude of government for peace? Was 
not the same language which appeared in 
the Speech used in reply to the proposi- 
tion of Austria in the month of April last, 
after stating the grounds upon which go- 
vernment were precluded from accepting 
the mediation of that power, in conse- 
quence of its connection with France, and 
in consequence also of a declaration which, 
according to a trick of diplomacy recently 
very common in France, was made to the 
French senate, that the dynasty of Buona- 
parté did reign and should continue to 
reign in Spain.—Here the noble lord 
read, from the reply delivered to the Aus- 
trian minister in April, the passage he had 
alluded to; namely, that his Majesty’s 
government had no disposition to inter- 
fere with the honour and just pretensions 
of France. From this and the other facts 
he had quoted, the noble lord expressed a 
hope that his Majesty’s ministers might 
calculate upon the confidence of their 
country as to their disposition towards 
peace ; that, indeed, they never would 
be suspected of forgetting that all the ex- 
ertions used in war could have no other le- 
gitimate object than peace; and, that the 
Most successful results of the one could be 
valuable only asthey tended to the accom- 
plishment of the other. 

As a farther evidence of the desire of 
ministers for the attainment of peace, the 
noble lord referred to their conduct in the 
month of August last, when they com- 
municated to Russia their readiness to ac- 
cept the proffered mediation of Austria ; 
and that, teo, after intelligence had been 
received of the battle of Vittoria. This 
fact he quoted as a pretty clear proof 
that victory, however brilliant, could not 
withdraw his Majesty’s government from: 
its anxious solicitude for peace. Though 
they had agreed to accept the mediation 
of Austria in August, while a similar pro- 
position was rejected in the preceding 
April, the House must be aware of the dif- 
ference of circumstances which produced 
the change of decision on the part of his 
Majesty’s government—Avstria having 
been in April the ally of France, while in 
August she appeared in the character of 
an armed mediator. France, too, had in 
the interval relaxed its pretensions with 


respect to Spain; leavirg that as a ques- 
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tion for discussion, instead of asserting an 
indisputable claim. No part, indeed, of the 
conduct of government could be fairly said 
to indicate any indisposition towards peace. 
But he hoped that it would not be deemed 
by the hon. member (Mr. Whitbread) in- 
consistent with a proper anxiety for peace, 
to discourage any idle, futile discussions 
upon the subject. His Majesty’s govern- 
ment certainly protested against the idea of 
entering into a congress without any satis- 
factory understanding as to the ends in 
view, or any ground of calculation as to 
the extent of the discussion; because 
there was too much reason to apprehend, 
that such a meeting might serve only to 
chill the exertions of the confederacy, to 
fill the mind of Europe with false hopes, 
and to lead individuals into injurious spe- 
culations; while it would enable the 
enemy to practise delusion upon the peo- 
ple of France. 

The noble lord recapitulated the amount 
of the grants to Russia and Prussia; add- 
ing, that the advance to Austria, which, 
consisting of bills of credit, would not 
form an immediate deduction from our fi- 
nances, amounted to one million, together 
with 100,000 stand of arms, and a large 
quantity of military stores. The subsi- 
diary engagement entered into with 
Russia and Prussia would, he observed, 
terminate in January, and that with Aus- 
tria in March; but these engagements 
would, of course, be renewed should the 
war continue. In this case, then, he could 
not calculate that the expenditure of the 
country, on these grounds, would in the 
next year fall below the standard of the 
present. The whole of the sum necessary 
for our military expence on the continent 
he stated at 10,400,000/. namely, four 
millions for the peninsula, and rather more 
than six millions for Germany. But pro- 
vision haviag been already made for a 
great part of this expence, while more was 
required to fulfil engagements which were 
not yet in a shape to be submitted to par- 
liament, he meant at present to move, that 
three millions should be granted on ac- 
count ; and when the engagements allud- 
ed to should be ratified and laid before the 
House, he should feel it his duty to enter 
into a minute explanation respecting the 
application of the proposed grant. 

The noble lord concluded with moving, 
that the sum of three millions be granted 
to his Majesty, to enable his Majesty -to 
carry into effect certain engagements with 
foreign powers. 
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The motion being put, 

Mr. Canning rose and spoke nearly in 
the following terms :—Having been un- 
fortunately absent when the general as- 
surances of support on the part of the 
House were given in answer to the Speech 
from the throne, of which the vote of this 
day is a partial performance, I am anxious 
to take this opportunity of expressing, as 
strongly and as warmly as I am able, both 
my concurrence in those assurances, and 
my disposition to make them good, by the 
way and in the proportion recommended 
by the noble lord. Ifin the present state 
of this country, and of the world, those who, 
during the course of the tremendous and 
protracted struggle, on various occasions 
called upon parliament to pause, to retard 
its too rapid and too rash advance, and to 
draw back from the task it had unwisely un- 
dertaken to perform, have manfully and 
honourably stepped forward to join their 
congratulations to the joyful acclamations 
of the nation, and to admit the present to 
be the period favourable to a mighty and 
decided effort; how much more grateful 
must it be to those, who at no time during 
the struggle have lifted up their voices in 
this place, excepting to recommend and 
to urge new exertions; to those who, 
when the prospects were most dreary and 
melancholy, insisted that there was but’ 
one course becoming the character and 
honour of Great Britain :—a persevering, 
an undaunted resistance to the over- 
whelming power of France. To an indi- 
vidual who, under the most discouraging 
circumstances, still maintained that the 
deliverance of Europe (often a derided 
term) was an object not only worthy of 
our arms, but possible to be achieved, it 
must be doubly welcome to come forward 
to acknowledge his transports, and to vin- 
dicate his share in the national exultation. 
If too, on the other hand, there have been 
those who, having recommended pacifica- 
tion when the opportunity was less fa- 
vourable, are now warranted, as undoubt- 
edly they are, in uttering the same senti- 
ments, in the confidence that the country 
will sympathize with them ; it is natural 
for those who, under other circumstances, 
have discouraged the expectation of 
peace, and have warned the nation against 
precipitate overtures, now to be anxious 
to embrace this occasion of stating their 
sincere conviction and their joy, as strong- 
ly felt by them as by others, that by the 
happy.course of events during the last 
year, and by the wise policy we shall 
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now pursue, peace may not, perhaps, be 
within our grasp, but is at least within our 
view, 

The vote we are this night called upon 
to make isin part prospective, and in part 
retrospective for services actually per- 
formed. Of that portion which is pros- 
pective, the noble lord has properly de- 
ferred the discussion; but of that portion 
which is retrospective, we are enabled to 
judge; and, large as the expenditure now 
proposed may seem, I think no man, who 
compares the station we now hold with 
that which we occupied at any former 
period of the contest, can doubt that the 
expenditure has been wisely incurred, 
and that the services actually performed 
have fully merited the disbursement. } 
agree with those who are of opinion, that 
the time is now arrived when we may 
look forward to the attainment of peace ; 
but I am far from disguising from myself, 
and I deem it of infinite importance that 
the country should not disguise from it- 
self, the difficulties with which we may 
have still to struggle. We must not de- 
ceive ourselves by supposing that the 
game is actually won; that the problem 
is mathematically solved ; that we have 
done all that is necessary to insure a last- 


ing tranquillity. What we have accom- 
plished is, establishing the foundation 
upon which the temple of peace may be 
erected ; and imagination may now pic- 
ture the completion of that structure, 
which, with hopes less sanguine, and 
hearts less high, it would have been folly 


to have attempted to raise. We ma 

now confidently hope to arrive at the ter- 
mination of labour, and the attainment of 
repose. It is impossible to look back to 
those periods when the enemy vasnted, 
and we, perhaps, feared that we should 
have been compelled to sue for peace, 
amid all the ebullitions of joy, without 
returning thanks to that Providence, which 
gave us courage and heart still to bear up 
against accumulating calamity. Peace is 
safe now, because it is not dictated : peace 
is safe now, for it is the fruit of exertion, 
the child of victory: peace is safe now, 
because it will not be purchased at the 
expence of the interest and of the honour 
of the empire: it is not the ransom to 
buy off danger; but the lovely fruit of 
the mighty means we have employed to 
drive danger from our shores. { must 
with heartfelt delight congratulate my 
country, that, groaning as she has done 


at former periods under the heavy pres- 
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sure of adverse war, still “ peace was de- 
spaired of ; for who could think of sub- 
mission?’ Her strength, her endurance, 
have been tried and praved, by every 
mode of assault, that the most refined sys- 
tem of hostility could invent, not only by 
open military attacks, but by low attempts 
to destroy her commercial prosperity ‘ 
the experiment has been made; the ex- 
periment has failed ; and we are now tri- 
umphantly, but not arrogantly, to consi- 
der, what measures of security should be 
adopted, on what terms a peace should be 
concluded. But, as I before remarked, 
peace is only within our view, not within 
our grasp; we must still look forward to 
an arduous struggle with an enemy, whose 
energies have grown with his misfortunes, 
and who will leave no efforts untried to 
remove us from the lofty pinnacle that we 
have attained. We are not yet in a situa- 
tion in which we have a right to discuss 
the terms of pacification; but so far I 
agree with the noble lord, that the happy 
changes which have taken place, must 
not alter the principle on which a treaty 
should be founded: they do not vary with 
circumstances ; we must secure and guard 
our own honour and interest; but we 
must not expect from our enemy that to 
which we ourselves should not submit, 
that he should sacrifice to us his own 
honour and interest, to him equally dear, 
All will agree, however, that this is not 
precisely the time for these discussions ; 
we must expect from him a renewed and 
vehement struggle; he will not tamely 
submit to degradation, but will continue 
his efforts; and if we arrive at the desired 
goal, it can only be by the road we are 
now pursuing. 

With reference, however, to the vote of 
this night, as far as it may be considered 
prospective, as to the exertions we are 
called upon in future to make, I must ob- 
serve, that even if our hopes of peace 
should be postponed, or even disappointed, 
is it nothing to reflect upon the posture 
we are enabled to assume, by the achieve- 
ments we have already performed? Is it 
nothing, to look back upon the fallen, the 
crouching attitude of enslaved Europe, at 
a period not long distant, and compare it 
with the upright, free, undaunted posture 
in which she now stands ?—Living me- 
mory can recal no period when she was 
entitled to hold her head so high, and to 
bid such bold defiance to her enemy. 
What, let me ask, is the first and brightest 
fruit of the late successful conflict ?— 
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First; that continuity of system, that in- 
strumenut.of not wholly ineffectual hosti- 
lity against Great Britain, which, until 
‘jately, was sypposed to be growing in 
strength and pertection, has been destroy- 
ed; that complex machine directed 
against our trade, has received a blow 
which has shivered it to atoms! (Hear, 
hear!) ‘The enemy is doubly defeated ; 
his arms and his artifices. have failed : 
burdened as it was, still there is something 
in the incompressible nature of commerce 
which rises under the weight of the most 
powerful tyranny: his efforts have been 
exhausted; his monarchy was reduced, 
to sink our commerce; but, rising with 
tenfold vigour, it has defied his puny ef- 
forts, never to be repeated. The next 
point that we have attained is, the de- 
struction of his own darling system of 
confederation; I mean, that system by 
which fre had formed all the states of con- 
tinental Europe into satellites of the French 
empire, that moved only as it moved, and 
acted only by its influence. They are now 
emancipated ; the yoke has been removed 
from their shoulders; the nations rise su- 
perior to themselves, 

“ Free, and to none accountable, preferring 

“ Hard liberty, before the easy yoke 

“ Of servile pomp.” 

But, since all the events of war are pre- 
carious, is it impossible, that, after retiring 


awhile, the tyrant of Europe (now no | 
longer itstyrant) may again burst forward, 


and again, with desolation in his train, 


awhile victorious, attempt to collect the 
fragments of that system, and to recon- | 


struct that mighty engine which we. have 
shattered, but which once, guided by his 


hand, hurled destruction on his foes?—It- 


is impossible. After the defeats that he 
has sustained, all confidence between him 
and his vassal states must be annihilated. 
Admitting that they may be compelled 
again to act, can he rely upon their exer- 
tions, or can they depend upon his sup- 
port? He may go forth like that foul idol, 
of which we heard so much in the last 
year, crushing his helpless victims beneath 
his chariot wheels; but he never again 


can yoke them to his car as willing in- ' 


struments of destruction. Even if Austria, 
by base submission to the sacrifice of her 
honour, were to add the sacrifice of ano- 
ther daughter, and of another army of 
30,000 men, that mutual confidence which 
existed at the commencement of the last 
campaign can never be restored. 

. So much for the present state of Eu- 
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rope: but has this country gained no 
thing by the glorious contest, even sup. 
posing peace should be far distant? Is it 
nothing to Great Britain, even purchased 
at the high a stated by the noble lord, 
that under all the severity of her sufferings, 
while her trade declined, her military 
character has been exalted ? Is it no satis- 
faction, no compensation to her, to reflect 
that the splendid scenes displayed on the 
continent are owing to her efforts? that 
the victories of Germany are to be attri- . 
buted to our victories in the peninsula? 
That spark, often feeble, sometimes so 
nearly extinguished as to excite despair 
in all hearts that were not above it, which 
we lighted in Portugal, which was fed and 
nourished there, has at length burst into a 
flame that has dazzled and illuminated 
Europe. Shall it then be said, that this 
struggle has had no effect upon the mili- 
tary character of Great Britain? At the 
commencement of this war, our empire 
rested upon one majestic column, our 
naval power. In the prosecution of the 
war, a hero has raised another stupendous 
pillar of strength to support our monarchy ; 
our military pre-eminence. It is now 
that we may boast, not only of superiority 
at sea, but on shore: the same energy and 
heroism exist in both the arms of Great 
Britain; they are rivals in strength, but 
inseparablein glory. Ifata future period, 
by successes which we cannot foresee, and 
by aggressions which we cannot resist, 
war should again be threatened upon our 
own shores, what consolation will the re- 
flection afford, that out of the calamities 
and the privations of war has arisen a 
principle of safety, that, superior to all at- 
tacks, shall survive through ages, to which 
even our posterity shall look forward. 
Compare the situation of England with 
her condition even at the beginning of the 
last campaign, much more with her con- 
dition at the renewal of the war. Were 
we not then threatened by the aggressions 
of an enemy even upon our own shores: 
were we not then trembling for the safety 
and sanctity even of our homes ?—Now 
contemplate Wellington encamped on the 
Bidassoa!—I know that a sickly sensibility 
prevails abroad, which leads some to doubt 
whether the advance of lord Wellington 
was not rash and precipitate. Of the po- 
litical expediency of that advance I can 
entertain but one opinion: I cannot enter 
into that refinement which induces those 
who affect to know much, to hesitate upon 
the subject: I cannot look with regret at 
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a British. army encamped upon the fertile 
plains of France: I cannot believe that 
any new grounds for apprehension are 
raised by an additional excitement being 
afforded to the irritability of the Freneh 
people: I foresee no disadvantage result- 
ing from entering the territories of our 
enemy, not-as the conquered but the oon- 
querors: I. cannot believe that there: are 
any so weak as to imagine that England 
wishes:to maintain a position within: the 
heart of the enemy’s country, or that 
Spain will attempt to extend her domi- 
nion beyond that vast chain of -impreg- 
nable mountains that seem to form her 
natural boundary. What is the fact? 
The Portuguese are now looking upon the 
walls of Bayonne, “ that circles in those 
wolves” which would have devastated their 
capital; the Portuguese now behold, 
planted on the towers of Bayonne, that 
standard which their enemy would have 
made to float upon the walls of Lisbon. I 
cannot think it a matter of regret that: 
Spaniards are now recovering, from the 
grasp of an enemy on his own shores, that 
diadem which was stripped from the brow 
of the Bourbons, to be pocketed by a 
usurper. (Hear, hear, hear!) I cannot 
think it a matter of regret that England, 
formerly threatened with invasion, is now 
the invader—that France, instead of Eng- 
land, is the scene of conflict : 

Ultrd Inachias venisset ad urbes: 
Dardanus, et versis lugeret Grecia fatis. 

I cannot think all this matter of regret; 
and of those who believe that the nation or 
myself are blinded. by our successes, I en- 
treat, that they will leave me to my de- 
lusion, and keep their philosophy to them- 
selves. (Hear, hear, hear!) There are- 
other observations, growing not only out 
of the proceedings of the last year, but. 
since the commencement of the war, that 
to my mind are highly consoling. It isa 
fact acknowledged by all, that our enemy, 
who has enslaved the press, and made it 
contribute so importantly to his own pur- 
poses of ambition at various periods.during 
the hostilities, has endeavoured. to impress 
upon all those who were likely to be: our 
allies a notion, that Great Britain. only 
fought to secure her own interests—that 
her views were completely selfish. .That 
illusion isnow destroyed, and the designs 
of this country are: vindicated by recent 
events.. We-call on all the. powers with 
whom we are at war to do us justice in 
this respect. above. all, we claim it of 
America, with which as much as any man 
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I wish for reconciliation. Ifshewere now 
hesitating and wavering, which of the two: 
great cortending parties she should join;, 
would not the conduct of England now 

decide the doubt? I ask her to review lier 

own-and the policy of this country, and to: 
acknowledge that we are deserving, not» 
only of her confidence, but of the support: 
of mankind. Now, she can behold Buo- 

naparté in his. naked deformity, stripped: 
of the false glory which: success cast! 
around him : the: spell of his invincibility 

is now distolved she’ can-niow look at: 
him without that awe which an uninter- 

rupted series of victories had: created. 

Were she now to sutvey him: as he is, 

what would be the result?—She world. 
trace him by the desolation of empires 

and the dismemberment of states; she 
would see him pursuing his course over the - 
ruins of: men and of things: slavery to 

the people, and destruction to commerce ; 

hostility to literature, to light and life, 

were the principles upon which he acted: 

—his object was, to extinguish patriotism, 

and te confound allegiance ; to darken as 

well: as to enslave ; to roll back the tide: 
of civilization ; to barbarize, as well as to 

desolate, mankind, Then, let America 

turn from this disgusting picture, these’ 
scenes of bloodshed and horror, and com- 

pare with them the effect of British in- 

terference! She will see, that wherever 

this country bas exerted herself, it has 

been to raise the fallen, and to support 

the falling ; to raise, not to degrade, the 

national character; to rouse the senti- 

ments of patriotism which tyranny had 

silenced ;, to enlighten, to re-animate, to 

liberate. Great Britain has. resuscitated 

Spain, and re-created Portugal: Germany 

is now a nation as well as a name; and 

all these- glorious effects have been pro- 

duced by the efforts: and by the example 

of our country. If to be the deliverers of | 
Europe; if'to: have raised: our own na- 

tional. character, not upon the ruins of 
other kingdoms; if to meet dangers with- 

out shrinking, and to possess courage 

rising with difficulties, be admirable, surely 

we may not unreasonably hope for the 

applause of the world. If we have founded 

our strength upon a rock, and possess the 

implicit confidence of those allies whom 

we have succoured when they. seemed be- 

yond relief; then, I say, that our exer- 

tions during the last year, all our efforts 

during the war, are cheaply purchased : 

if we have burdened ourselves, we have 
relieved others; and we have the inward, 
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the soul-felt, the proud satisfaction of 


knowing that a selfish charge is that. 


which, with the faintest shadow of justice, 
cannot be brought against us. 

Mr. Canning then proceeded to applaud 
the system of affording aid by bills of 
credit, which, without danger to ourselves,’ 
mixed the credit of this country with that 
of our allies. He also stated his concur- 
rence in the treaty with Sweden, to which 
last year he had objected, in consequence 


of the provision regarding Norway. A’ 


majority of both Houses had determined 
in its favour, and he was satisfied with that 
vote. He also approved of the continu- 
ance of the aid to that power. He con- 
gratulated the House upon the accession 
of Austria to the confederacy, whose aid 
was so necessary to its success. Next to 
his joy in voting these supplies, would be 
the indignation he should feel, if either of 
thethree great powers were to forsake the 
league, and make a separate treaty to se- 
cure its own peculiar interests: He did 


not believe that there was the least reason 
to apprehend such a defection; for he was 
convinced, that all were now sensible, that 
the fate of each depended upon the firm 
union of all at the present crisis, when the 
liberty of the world was the prize for 


which they were contending.—He con- 
cluded in the following -words:— 

It has been often said, that the lan- 
guage of true poetry is the language of 
universal nature ; but I believe, that the 
empress of France was little conscious 
when she made her speech to the senate 
respecting her husband, that she was em- 


- ploying almost the very words of our great 


epic poet, who put them in the mouth of 
the first rebel and usurper on record, who 
is speaking of the disappointment of the 
followers whom he had seduced— 
“ Ah me! They little know 

“ How dearly I abide that boast I made; 
“ Under what torments inwardly I groan, 
* While they adore me on the throne of hell!” 

Thus have I stated a few of the remarks 
which press upon me in the present pos- 
ture of affairs. I ardently hope, that the 
result will be a general pacification, in 
which the interests of the civilized world 
will be duly consulted: if it should be 
necessary to continue hostilities, may we 
contend, as we have fought during the last 
campaign, with matchless strength, aris- 
ing from the firmness of the indissoluble 


‘union.of the allies, whose cause is, and 


whose exertions ought to be, one. May 
Great Britain still maintain that dignity 
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of station, and support that grandeur and 
liberality of design, upon which she has 
hitherto acted: may she continue the un- 
oppressive guardian of the liberties that 
she has vindicated, and the disinterested 
protectress of the blessings that she has 
bestowed ! 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote observed, that it 
was not to this particular treaty that he 
objected, but to the principle of granting 
foreign subsidies at a time when the an- 
nual taxes bore so heavy on the commu. 


_nity, and when our finances by no means 


warranted us in such an expenditure ; for 
the allied powers had never so effectually 
opposed the French as during the last two 
years, when almost unconnected and un- 
supported by pecuniary aid from England. 
If the people of the continent really felt 
the encroachments of France, they would 
continue to resist, without pay being af- 
forded as a preliminary for the continu- 
ance of their hostility. He understood 
that the new loan was for 22 millions, 
with a prospect of more being required : 
in addition to this enormous sum, during 
the ensuing spring, some thought that 
loans might be pushed to any extent what- 
ever ; provided part of each was reserved 
as a sinking capital, ultimately to ex- 
tinguish the debt. He conceived this to 
be dangerous, and every way burthen- 
some to the present generation. The 
Prince Regent’s Speech, from which the 
proposed measure originated, gave much 
satisfaction, on account of the moderate 
and liberal sentiments which it contained. 
Regarding the Speech as that of the mi- 
nisters, he hoped that they would act up 
to it. They would do well to caution their 
agents, who write in the public prints, to 
abstain from violent language; as a sus- 
picion might be entertained, that what . 
was announced publicly in the House, was 
discouraged elsewhere; that when de- 
bating on subsidies caused by coalitions, 
it would be well to recollect the cam- 
paigns of 1799 and 1800. In the first, 
the allies were completely successful ; but 
in the latter, the fatal battles of Marengo 
and Hohenlinden laid Austria again pros- 
trate at the foot of France. No depen- 
dence could be placed on the small states 
in Germany ; they were alternately with 
the strongest party. The system pursued, 
resembled too much that of a person in 
private life, who lived on the principal 
instead of the interest of his fortune, for 
him to think it a wise or safe course for 
the nation any longer to pursue. Minis- 
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ters had much in their power, if they 
acted with firmness and moderation. 
England stood too high, to necessitate her 
to alter her demands on every fresh suc- 
cess; she should fix what were the terms 
on which she could make peace with se- 
curity, and adhere to them as the bases of 
negociation, Opposition to the measure 
he knew was useless; but as his public 
conduct should not belie his private sen- 
timents, he could not avoid stating his ob- 
jections ; conceiving it to be the particular 
duty of a member of the lower House, to 
look to a provident expenditure of the 
public money. He then alluded to the 
re-publication of Louis the 1Sth’s pro- 
clamation to the people of France, at this 
particular time, in journals devoted to the 
ministry, as betraying a feeling for the 
re-establishment of the Bourbon family, 
which, however he might pity them as in- 
dividuals, he thought most impolitic: it 
was in contradiction to the Prince Re- 
gent’s sentiments in the Speech from the 


throne; and if entertained, the war might: 


be considered as perpetual. 

Mr. Whitbread rose, he said, merely to 
notice one or two remarks which had oc- 
curred in the declamatory speech of the 
right hon. gentleman who had spoken last 
but one. He, for one, must disclaim his 
having entertained any idea at any period 
of making a dishonourable peace with 
France, a peace of compromise or subju- 
gation ; but he did think, that many op- 
portunities had been ‘lost (and more parti- 
cularly under the administration of the 
right hon. gentleman himself,) when there 
was a prospect of making a fair and 
honourable peace with France. He never 
wished this country to make a peace that 
should compromise her interests or her 
honour; but he at the same time 
wished that France should be fairly and 
honorably dealt by. Sure he was, as 
sure as he could be of any thing that did 
not admit of actual demonstration, that if 
the councils and policy of Mr. Fox had 
been originally adopted, those tremendous 
events which we had witnessed, would not 
have taken place on the continent; nor 
should we to night have found it necessary 
to vote the proposed subsidy, in order to 
make one more effort to put an end to the 
war. One part of the right hon. gentle- 
man’s declamation he was quite at a loss 
to understand, or where he had found the 
material for it. He did not know where 
he would find any individual in that 

House, either among the friends who sat 
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near him, or those who were separated 
from him; among those whom he re- 
tained, or those whom he had disearded ; 
who had ever lamented those proud events 
in consequence of which lord Wellington’ 
had planted his standard on the soil of 
France. He would vie with the right 
hon, and eloquent speaker in his congra- 
tulation and triumph on that subject ; but 
he could not help saying something of 
the overweening self-complacency: with 
which that gentleman talked of the share 
which we had had in giving a decided 
turn to the aspect of affairs in the Norih of 
Europe. He hoped that he would re- 
collect, that his Majesty’s ministers 
would recollect, and that the allies would 
recollect, that it was the mad ambition of 
Buonaparté, which, by carrying him be- 
yond all bounds of prudence or justice, 
had produced that reverse of fortune. 
But it was the conduct of this country 
which had enabled him to proceed so far 
as he had done in bis unprincipled career, 
Great Britain (Mr. Whitbread said) had 
made Buonaparté, and he had undone 
himself. By pushing his anti-colonial 
policy to the impracticable extremes 
which his passions and resentment against 
this country dictated; and by the aid of 
Heaven, which had almost miraculously 
conspired to the destruction of his army 
last year in Russia, he had been reduced 
within those limits, which he (Mr. Whit- 
bread) sincerely hoped he would never 
again be able to pass. The right hon. 
gentleman talked of coalitions. Mr. 
Whitbread thought it best not to revert to 
that topic: but there was a marked dif- 
ference, in his opinion, between the pre- 
sent and former coalitions. Formerly 
we had offered subsidies to the continental 
powers to coalesce against France: in the 
present instance, these powers had them- 
selves coalesced against France ; and we 
were called upon to advance subsidies to 
enable them to continue their efforts in 
the common cause, and for the attainment 
of peace on a permanent basis.—He had 
on a former night expressed a wish that 
the same terms of peace might be granted 
now, as were offered at the commence- 
ment of the armistice. He had then cor- 
rected himself by saying, that he hoped 
the same basis of negociation might be 
adopted. He would now correct himself — 
still farther, and say, instead of the same 
basis, the same principle of negociation. 
He should indeed be most happy to learn, 
that some general principle of pacific ar- 
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rangement was understood and agreed 
upon by the allies. He did not mean 
officiously to ask, what that principle was, 
nor would it be right at present to disclose 
it (Hear, hear! from lord Castlereagh ;) 
but if there were no broad and definite 
outline previously laid down, and firmly 
adhered to, as to the demands on the part 
of the allies, or the concessions on the part 
of France, which were td form the ground- 
work of a general peace, he would venture 
to predict, that what had so often hap- 
pened already, would again take place ; 
namely, that we should before long hear 
that some one or other of the allies had 
made a separate treaty, founded on its 
own views or interests). Why had the 
coalesced powers hitherto been vanquished 
by France? Because the people were not 
with them. The allies had now triumphed 
over the French armies, because the 
people were with the governments, and 
urged them on to repel the unjust and in- 
tolerable encroachments of France. The 
great course of events held out to us a 
most important lesson. If we did not 
take warning from it, but attempted 
blindly to push our advantages too far, he 
feared that we should only rouse the same 
irresistible power in France, which in 
1793 had repelled the combined attacks 
of all Europe—which had since led on 
the emperor of the French to conquests, 


and which might again turn the tide of | 


success against us. With respect to that 
part of the treaty with Sweden which re. 
lated to the annexation of Norway, he 
still retained the same sentiments of ab- 
horrence and detestation of it that he ever 
did. But that was now past. In the pre- 
sent situation of Europe, and after the ser- 
vices rendered by Sweden to the allies, 
the proposed subsidy to Sweden would 
have his hearty concurrence. Agreeing 
as he did, in many points, with the hon. 
member who sat behind him (sir Gilbert 
Heathcote), he differed from him on this, 
as he felt no reluctance in voting the sum 
called for, in the hope that the efforts 
which it was intended to sustain and assist, 
would be directed to the attainment of that 
great object—a secure and lasting peace. 
Mr. Baring cbjected to the mode of 
granting the subsidy. Remitting it to the 
continent by bills, or in paper, was the 
least advantageous mode that could be. 
Our bills on the continent would not be 
worth more than 40 or 50 per cent. Mr, 
Baring also conceived, that the postponing 
the payment of part of the debt incurred 
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by the new subsidies till after the return 
of peace, would be throwing a consider- 
able obstacle in the way of the resumption 
of the Bank payments in cash, which 
were to recommence at that period. The, 
hon. member then entered into a forcible, 
and ingenious argument, to shew, that it 
had always been the policy of France to 
erect a barrier of small states along the 
frontier which divided her from Germany ; 
that these states, which nominally be- 
longed to the empire, but were without 
any military force, gave France. that 
ascendancy which she had constantly 
maintained over Austria; and that the 
anxiety which he had heard expressed by 
ministers for the restoration of these. 
smaller states, would probably be found, 
fatal in the event to the establishment of 
that continental independence which was. 
so much wished for. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that, under all the circumstances, it had 
been judged advisable to postpone the 
waising one million of the subsidy to 
Austria to a subsequent period, rather than 
incur the inconveniences of the imme- 
diate increase of expence. 

The Resolutions were then put and 
carried, and the Report ordered to be re- 
ceived to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, Novewber 18. 


Lord Castlereagh moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to explain and amend the 
Act of the 41st of his Majesty, relative to 
the circumstances under which persons, in: 
official situations, could hold seats in that 
House. A question had arisen, as to the 
situation in which those persons. stood, 
holding offices under the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland ; and it had been doubted whe- 
ther those persons appointed to fill offices 
by the lord lieutenant of Ireland must ne- 
cessarily vacate their seats, like persons 
accepting situations under the crown. A 
question had also arisen, whether persons 
holding such offices under the lord lieute- 
nant were not obliged by law to vacate 
their seats on a new lord lieutenant 
coming into power, as it was assumed 
that those appointed by the old lord lieu-. 
tenant must go out of office withhim. He 
apprehended that this was not necessary, 
any more than it was necessary that per- 
sons holding situations under the crown, 
should resign them on the sovereignty being: 
assumed by aregent. It might be very 
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inconvenient if this were the law, as applied 
to the case of the chief secretary inIreland. 
The question, however, might be raised in 
another quarter, and the individual pro- 
ceeded against by way of penalty. He 
thought the chief secretary ought to be 
protected against such a proceeding. He 
therefore proposed, under all the circum- 
stances, to bring in a Bill to explain and 
amend the said Act.—-Leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. 


InsotventT Desrors.] Mr. Horner, see- 
ing a right hon. gentleman in his place 
(Mr. Bathurst), who, he thought, would be 
able to give him some explanation on a 
subject on which he had presented a peti- 
tion in the present session, as he had before 
presented one in the summer, wished to 
ask, whether any and what steps were in 
progress for relieving the insolvent debtors 
in the Isle of Man? 

Mr. Bathurst was not satisfied that it was 
in his power to give the hon. and learned 
gentleman that detailed information which 
he might be anxious to receive. A Bill 
had been sent over from the local jurisdic- 
tion in the Isle of Man, the object of 
which was, to relieve the insolvent 
debtors there confined. This Bill had 
been laid before the privy council; and 
they, upon consideration, thought it right 
to recommend it to the crown to signify 
its dissent from the Bill. He believed the 
objection to that Bill was, that it was 
thought likely to open a door for persons, 
contracting debis in this country, to get 
relieved from such obligation, merely by 
going to the Iste of Man. Such, at least, 
it was imagined, might be the effect of this 
local measure. He, however, was not 
aware, that any objection was made to 
giving effect to such arrangements as 
would afford relief to those who were bona 
fide inhabitants of the Isle of Man, and 
whose debts were contracted in that island. 
It was the wish of government to allow 
them the benefit of the Insolvency Act, by 
putting them on the same footing as the 
insolvent debtors in this country. 


ConvENTIONs WITH Russia AND Prussia. ] 
Mr. Lushington reported from the Commit- 
tee of the whole House, to whom it was 
referred to consider the Conventions be- 
tween his Majesty and the emperor of 
Russia and king of Prussia, the Resolu- 
tions which they had directed him to re- 
port to the House; and the same were 
read, and agreed to by the House; and 
are as follow: 
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1, That it is expedient to make provi- 
sion for enabling his Majesty to make 
good such engagements as may be subsist- 
ing or be contracted between his Majesty _ 
and foreign powers. 

2. That provision be made for enabling 
his Majesty to defray the expences which 
may be incurred in the execution of two 
Conventions between his Majesty and 
their majesties the emperor of all the Rus- 
sias and the king of Prussia, bearing date 
respectively the 30th day of September 
last, for the issue of a subsidy by the 
means of bills of credit, not exceeding the 
amount of 2,500,000/. sterling, or fifteen 
millions of Prussian thalers principal 
money. 

Ordered, That the first of the said Re- 
solutions be referred to the committee of 
the whole House, to whom it is referred to 
consider further of the supply granted to 
his Majesty.—That a Bill be brought in 
upon the other of the said Resolutions ; 
and that Mr. Lushington, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, lord viscount Castle- 
reagh, and Mr. Bathurst, do prepare and 
bring it in. 


VotunTEERING On_ 
the motion for the third reading of the 
Militia Bill, 

Alderman Curtis observed, that as doubts 
had arisen with respect to the nature of 
this Bill as affecting the city of London, 
he was desired to “ introduce” a clause 
into it [a laugh ], to save the rights and pri- 
vileges of that city. At the same time he 
had the happiness to state, that the com- 
mon council had this day come to an un- 
animous resolution to bave an application 
made to that House, which would be pre- 
sented in the usual way on Monday or 
Tuesday next, for leave to bring ina Bill 
to allow the militias of the city of London 
to do the same as was proposed by the Bill 
before the House with regard to the other 


-militia regiments throughout the country. 


Lord Castlereagh said, that he should not 
object to the clause proposed, and express- 
ed the gratification he derived from the 
statement of the hon. baronet; adding, 
that as the citizens of London had ex- 
pressed such an honourable disposition to 
serve the common cause of their country, 
it would be right to allow that they should 
render that service in the manner which 
they themselves thought proper to pro- 
pose. 

- The clause which provided that this Bill 
should not extend to the city of London 
was accordingly adopted. 
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Mr. Whitbread then rose to bring for- 
ward a motion of which he had given no- 
tice, with regard to an amendment in the 
preamble of this Bill. He could not, he 
said, calculate upon being able to persuade 
the noble Jord (Castlereagh) to assent to, 
or the House to adopt, the amendment 
which he had to submit; but yet he 
thought it proper to put on record the 
grounds upon which he was induced to 
give his support to ministers at this im. 
portant crisis; mamely, from a strong 
wish and confident expectation that the 
exertions which they had made, and 
which they were about to make, would 
tend to the attainment of the blessing 
of peace. He was nut insensible to the 
burthens the country had to bear, or 
to the grievous weight which was to be 
added to those burthens by the resolutions 
to which the House had so lately assented; 
neither was he insensible to the invasion of 
the old constitutional practice which the 
measure under consideration involved, nor 
to the great injustice to which that mea- 
sure was in its progress and execution cal- 
culated to subject many meritorious offi- 
cers whose complaints had reached him, 
but whose case was obvious before those 
complaints were heard. He was not in- 
sensible either of the nature and tendency 
of the several similar expedients which 
had been resorted to, from time to time, to 
recruit our disposable force, and which 
expedients being from their character unfit 
and inadequate to their purpose, led to 
this last great exertion for the reinforce- 
ment of our army. He had also in his re- 
collection several other points, which might 
at another time call for animadversion. 
The proposition, for instance, of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, upon the subject 
of local tokens, was a direct confession 
with regard to the state of our silver cur- 
rency; while the measure brought for- 
ward by the noble lord (Castlereagh) re- 
specting the acceptance of foreign bills, 
for the accommodation of our allies, was 
obviously calculated to aggravate an evil 
long and justly complained of, by increas- 
ing the amount of our paper currency. 
But stiil, with all these considerations in 


his mind—with his eyes fully open respect-. 


ing them, be was ready to support and 
confide in government, from a strong re- 
liance upon its disposition to obtain peace ; 
and this reliance particularly rested upon 
the noble Jord (Castlereagh); many parts 
of whose speech, last night, he heard with 
peculiar gratification. From that speech, 
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indeed, he was much more satisfied than 


he had ever felt before. conduct of 
the war with America the hon. gentleman 
also thought deserving of particular atten- 
tion; and therefore he would lay in his 
claim at a proper opportunity to consider 
those parts of that conduct which he deem- 
ed questionable ; but, at present, he would 
abstain from the discussion of that and the 
other points to which he had referred, 
and indeed, from any topic likely to 
occasion trouble to ministers; being wil- 
ling to leave them whoily unincumber- 
ed and disengaged, to devote their minds 
and exertions to the attaiument of a last- 
ing and honourable peace. Still he wish- 
ed to record on the Journals the grounds 
upon which he was so willing to give his 
support to ministers, by proposing to in- 
sert the following paragraph in_ the 
preamble of the Bill, namely, “ for bring- 
ing the war to a speedy and happy termi- 
nation; and obtaining the blessings of 
peace upon terms of reciprocity, honour, 
and security to all the belligerent powers.’ 
Recurring to the speech of the noble lord 
(Castlereagh), the hon, gentleman repeat- 
ed, that.from some parts of it he drew a 
much happier augury than the tone and 
temper of the Prince Regent’s Speech, or 
any thing he had heard before, was calcu- 
lated to produce ; and he meant particu- 
larly, that immediately after the battle of 
Vittoria, ministers had communicated their 
readiness to accept the proffered media- 
tion of Austria. In selecting that happy 
moment, which was so well calculated to 
iuspire high and triumphant ideas, to ex- 
press their disposition towards peace, mi- 
nisters had evinced a character eminently 
deserving of his confidence; and if there 
were any part of the administration more 
disposed towards peace than another, he 
had no hesitation in expressing his readi- 
ness to fortify that part, by seconding any 
measure which it thought proper to bring 
forward, with a view to the attainment of 
such a desirable ubject. The hon. mem- 
ber repeated, that he had no hope that his. 
amendment would be adopted ; and it was, 
no doubt, consistent with the noble lord’s 
views to oppose its adoption; for his pro- 
position was, he understood, conceived to 
involve a reflection upon former adminis- 
trations, whom he viewed, he must con- 
fess, with a jealousy upon this subject, 
which certainly did not apply to his Ma- 
jesty’s present ministers. 

The amendment being put, ; 

Lord Castlereagh rose and declared his 
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objection to the motion; because he 
should conceive it a dereliction of his duty, 
to acquiesce in an amendment which would 
imply that this measure was brought for- 
ward in a different spirit and with a dif- 
ferent view from that which had charac- 
terized other measures of a similar nature, 
to which this House had assented. He 
fully concurred with the hon. member in 
a wish for peace; but he trusted the 
House and the country would not conceive 
that peace was in the hands of his Ma- 
jesty’s.ministers, They knew the enemy 
with whom they had to contend—and the, 
perhaps, still more formidable character of 
the enemy with whom they had to nego- 
ciate. They concurred with the hon. 
member in an anxious wish for peace ; 
but they were resolved to look for a peace 
not only fair and honourable, but sach as 
should hold out a reasonable prospect of 
sécure repose to the country after the 
arduous and loung-protracted contest in 
which it had been engaged—not such as 
might do little else than lead the country 
to disarm, merely to place itself at the 
mercy of the enemy. His Majesty’s mi- 
nisters were not willing to disguise from 
themselves, or from the country, the dan- 
gers which might belong to peace, any 
more than the dangers and calamities in- 
cident to war. Their object was, a lasting 
and honourable peace ; and upon this sub- 
ject, he would adopt the language of the 
emperor of Austria, who stated, that he 
would rather incur all the risks of war, 
than remain in peace subject to the dread 
of daily aggression or perpetual convul- 
sion. He therefore deprecated the idea of 
imposing. upon the country by the mere 
sound of peace ; but it should be prompted 
to'look for that solid and satisfactory ar- 
rangement which was alone to be valued, 
and for which he had no doubt that the 
hon. mover was as solicitous as arly other 
individual whatever. The hon. member 
was correct in the passage which he had 
thought proper to quote from what he 
(lord C.) addressed to the House last night 
with respect to the communication of his 
Majesty’s ministers to the allies after the 
battle of Vittoria. They certainly did 
authorise Russia to accept the mediation 
of Austria; accompanying’ the authorit 

by a statement of the principles whic 

should govern the negociation, and parti- 
cularly including an inviolable adherence 
to the faith by which this country stood 
pledged to its allies. The proposition of 
Austria was, however, rejected by the 

( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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enetry ; and that rejection, demonstrati 
his temper, served to unite that grea 
power with the allies: But the disposition 
which his Majesty’s ministers manifested 
on that occasion they still retained. 
Whenever a fair opportunity for nego+ 
ciation or a rational prospect of peace 
offered, they would not fail to embrace it; 
bat they could tever forget either the 
enemy with whom they had to conténd, 
ot the enemy with whom they had to nes 
gociate. 

Mr. W. Smith, feeling; ia common with 
évery man in this country, the most lively 


|joy at the prospects which brightened 


upon us, would not throw any impediment 
in the way of ministers, and, if he thought 


this motion intended to oppose them; 
would not support it; but he thought its 
tendency very different. He considered it 
/not amiss to state specific reasons for acs 
.ceding to a measure like the present, at 
this time. 


He certainly thought that the 
militia would be more likely to volunteer; 


-if it was understood that the end of their 
exertions would be the acquirement of 2 


secure peace; for he was not alarmed by 
the noble lotd’s exposition of his view 

peace ; he regarded it in the same light, 
and wished for no other than that which’ 
his lordship had described. But in saying 


this, he must own that he did not consider 


it as so near. thought we should still 


‘have an arduous struggle before we could 
‘conquer such a peace’as, after all we had 


done, and all the world had suffered, we — 
were entitled to expect. He wished thé 
words to be added to the preamble of the 
Bill, for the satisfaction of the country, and 
the popularity of the measure. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to explain, that 


he always thought it impossible to con- 


clude any peace but such as that which 
the noble lord contemplated. He de- 
clared most sincerely, that in all the efforts 
which he had made ‘in former sessions, and 


‘under different circumstances, to create 2 


pacific disposition in the government of 
the country, he never advocated peace on 
other grounds than those now mentioried. 
He wished it to have been tried, because 
he thought that it had’ not properly been 
done; and that, if attempted’ in the spirit 
of sincerity, it might have succeeded, 
When, in contemplation’ of a great, ar- 
diious, and protracted’ struggle, he was’ 
willing to augment the means of ministers, 
to free them from ‘all shackles of opposi- 
tion, and to lavish’ the resources of the 
country ; sutely no ome could doubt for 
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what purpose he would allow such exer- 
tions and such, sacrifices to be made, or 
suppose that he did not mean.a secure and 
an honourable peace.. He wished the go- 
vernment to make those redoubled exer- 
tions; and if our candour and moderation 
did not prevail over the enemy, and in- 
cline him to peace, if he obstinately sacri- 
ficed the repose of Europe to the prosecu- 
tion of his ambitious designs, aud reason 
and justice were equally powerless upon 
him; then, instead of lowering our tone, 
or humiliating ourselves, he wished the 
country and government to appear ready 
to make still greater exertions, that they 
might at last be crowned with success, 

Mr. C. W. Wynne would think such an 
interference as the present necessary, if he 
saw any indisposition in ministers to enter 
fairly into the question of peace. But he 
perceived no symptoms of that kind in 
their conduct, and on that ground could 
not accede to his hon. friend’s motion. 
If the words which ‘he proposed had been 
originally in. the preamble to‘ the Bill, he 
should not have objected to them, but he 
thought their introduction unnecessary. 
In looking to, peace, we only could look 
for a safe and permanent one; and none 
could be safe and permanent, that was not 
founded on the reduction of the enemy’s 
power, 

The question was 
tived. . 

The Bill was read a third time; and, 
after some observations from Mr. Wynne 
and lord Castlereagh, the various clauses 
were agreed to, and the Bill was passed. 


then put and nega- 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, November 19. 


Insotvent Destors.] Lord Ellenbo- 
rough observed, with reference to the In- 
solvent Act, that a representation had 
been made to him, that in the King’s- 
bench prison, where there was only con- 
venient accommodation for 200 persons, 
there were now no lessthan 900 prisoners; 
so that the marshal had found himself 
compelled to give some of them the rules, 
upon slender security, at his own risk, 
from the absolute impossibility of accom- 
modating them within the prison. He 
had hoped to have seen in his place, be- 
fore this, his noble and learned friend, the 
author of the Act, to have communicated 
_ with him on the subject. He now under- 

stood, that his noble and learned friend 
was expected on Monday. The business 
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did not admit of longer delay; and he 
now gave notice, that if his noble and 
learned friend was not then in his place, 
or if it was found impossible to give a 
speedy operation to the Act, which at pre- 
sent appeared impracticable, he should | 
introduce a Bill for its repeal, and enact- ° 
ing the usual temporary provisions for the 
relief of insolvent debtors, under which 
they might, without delay, be released, 
As the permanent Act was unlimited in 
point of time, he proposed that the tem~ 
porary Bill should be equally unlimited, 
and that the notices given under the 
former should be available for the purposes — 
of the latter. It was absolutely indispen- 
sable that something should be done with- 
out further delay, for the relief of the 
persons who had given in notices under 
the Act. 

The Lord Chancellor said, his noble and 
learned friend who was absent had been 
detained in the country by pressing 
causes, but purposed being in town on 
Monday or Tuesday. He should, how- 
ever, feel himself bound to lend all his 
assistance to the framing and the success 
of a Bill such as described by his noble. 
and learned friend (lord Ellenborough). - 
Expectations had been excited by the 
passing of the Act of last session, which, 
perhaps, ought not to have been raised ; 
but they had been excited, and it was 
incumbent on the legislature to gratify 
them. 


Muitia Service Bitt.] The Militia 
Service Bill was brought up from the Com- 
mons.—On the motion of the earl of 
Liverpoo!, the Bill was read a first time,. 
and ordered to be printed; and his lord- 
ship gave notice, if the prints were on the. 
table (of which there was no.doubt), that 
he intended to move the second reading 
on Monday, for which day the Lords 


were ordered to be summoned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, November 19. 


Apotuecaries Petition.} Mr, Calcraft 
presented a Petition of several apotheca- 
ries, surgeon apothecaries, and practi- 
tioners in midwifery, in England and 
Wales; setting forth, 

“« That apothecaries, surgeon apotheca- 
ries, and practitioners in midwifery, form 
the great majority of the medicai practi- 
tioners of England. and Wales, and are 
very generally intrusted with the medical 
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and surgical care of the population of 
this kingdom; and that none of the 
above branches of the medical profession 
can be practised, with benefit or even 
safety to the community, unless the prac- 
titioners have acquired a competent pro- 
fessional knowledge by .some regular 
medical education; and that there is no 
existing law to prevent persons, without 
any proper medical education, from prac- 
tising in all or any of the above branches; 
and a great number of persons, therefore, 
in every part of the kingdom, assume the 
character, and exercise the functions of 
the apothecary, surgeon apothecary, and 
practitioner in midwifery, who are wholly 
ignorant, and utterly incompetent to the 
performance of the duties of the profes- 
sion; whereby the health of the commu- 
nity is endangered, and the general cha- 
racter of the profession disgraced and 
brought into disrepute ; and that it is 
essential to the preservation of the cha- 
racter of the profession, and to the in- 
terest of the community at large, that 
provision should be made for remedying 
the above evils; and praying that leave 
may be given to bring in a Bill for the 
same.” 

Ordered, That the said Petition be re- 
ferred to a committee, with power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. 


PETITION OF PRINTERS OF 
Mr. Rose presented a Petition of severa 
printers of London; setting forth, 

«« That the capital employed in the bu- 
siness of printing in London has, within a 
few years, been greatly extended, and 
has led to a proportionate increase in the 
revenue arising from this important branch 
of trade ; and that the industry and skill of 
persons engaged in it have led toa very 
considerable improvement in the art, and 
gradually advanced it to a degree of ex- 
cellence which it never at any former 
period attained ; and that the petitioners 
humbly submit, that-it is of the highest 
consequence in a national view, both as it 
relates to the prosperity of this interesting 
department of business, and as it concerns 
the public revenues of. the country, that 
the persons engaged in it-should not expe- 
rience those discouragements to which 
they are at present subject, arising from 
the undue exercise and application of pri- 
vileges conferred by the legislature for 
different and very laudable purposes ; and 
the petitioners humbly represent to the 

House, that, by the statute of the 43d of 
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his present Majesty, chapter 69, the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
also the Universities of Scotland, are ex- 
empted from the payment of any duty 
upon paper used within their precincts in 
printing books in the Latin, Greek, Orien- 
tal, or Northern languages ; that this ex- 
emption, it is humbly submitted, was in- 
tended to operate as an encouragement to 
literature in those establishments, and was 
not meant to be made use of for the pur- 
poses of trade, to the injury of the rest of 
his Majesty’s subjects; that it has ac- 
cordingly always been considered in this 
light by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; those ancient and venerable 
institutions have never suffered their 
presses to be degraded by employing 
them for pecuniary emolument; but, in 
the valuable publications which they have 
given to the world, have been governed 
solely by a view to the advancement of 
literature, and the maintenance of their 
own reputation and character; und that a 
different practice, however, has recently’ 
prevailed in the universities of Scotland,- 
particularly at Glasgow, and which, if 
continued, must not only put an end to a 
most important branch of printing in 
England, but prove highly injurious to 
his Majesty’s revenue ; and that -circular 
letters have been addressed by the printer: 
of that University to different booksellers 


‘in London, proposing to print for them, 


in the way of trade, any of the Greek or 
Roman classics, and offering, as an in- 
ducement or bounty, to allow them the 
drawback vpon paper; that this plan has. 
already been acted upon to a considerable 
extent ; and it must be obvious, that if, in 
addition to the advantages which the 
Scotch*printer derives from the compara 
tive cheapness of labour in that part of 
the island, he is to be permitted to make 
use of the drawback for the purposes of 
trade, and to carry it to market, in order 
to purchase employment ; if this abuse of 
the exemption, which was granted by the 
legislature for a very different purpose, 
is to continue, not only the printing of all 
works in the Greek and Latin languages 
must, within a short period, be transferred 
to that country, but the revenue arising 
from the paper employed in ‘such publi- 
cations, amounting to a very considerable 
sum, be entirely lost to the government ; the 
petitioners beg leave, further, most: hum- 
bly to suggest to the House, that, besides 
the loss to the revenue, and the severe in- 
jury to the English printer, to which they 
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have adyerted, the monopoly of this im- 
portant branch of the art, which must ne- 
cessarily result from the continuance 
of the above system, cannot fail to pro- 
duce consequences extremely unfavour- 
able to the cause of literature in this part 
of the island; and the petitioners also 
feel it their duty to represent to the House, 
that the measure of which they complain 
has led to another most serious abuse; by 
the same statute (the 43d of his Majesty), 
a drawback of a part of the duty upon 
paper is allowed upon the exportation of 
printed books ; and it has already, in some 
instances, happened, and the same will of 
necessity frequently occur, that, upon the 
exportation of books printed in the man- 
ner above mentioned, and upon which an 
allowance of the duty was, in the first in- 
stance, made, a second drawhack has 
been obtained ; the consequence, there- 
fore, of the continuance of the practice of 
which the petitioners complain, will be, 
that his Majesty’s government will not 
only lose the whole duty upon the paper 
employed in printing works of the above 
description, but will be called upon to pay 
a considerable sum out of the Treasury to 
the exporters of such publications; it is 
humbly submitted, therefore, to the House, 
that, as well for the sake of his Majesty’s 
revenue, as on account of the injury which 


_the petitioners and the cause of literature 


in this part of the island must sustain if 
the abuse of the university privilege, and 
of the liberality of parliament, should 
continue, some check ought to be imposed 
upon this practice by the authority either 
of the legislature or of the government; 
and that this is not the first attempt that 
has been made in Scotland to extend, to 
the disadvantage of others, the privileges 
with respect to printing vested in particu- 
Jar individuals in that country ; for it may 
be in the recollection of the House, that, 
about the year 1800, the persons filling 
the office of King’s printer in Scotland, 
and who had the right of printing the 
Holy Bible and New Testament in that 
country, attempted to introduce copies of 
those books into England, to the injury of 
the Universities i Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; they were however at length re- 
strained by a decree of the court of Chan- 
cery, which was afterwards affirmed upon 
appeal to the House of Peers; that the 
nem beg leave humbly to suggest, 
rom analogy to the principle of the 
above mentioned decision, that the ex- 


emption from the duties upon paper, 
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granted by the legislature to the universi- 
ties of Scotland with a view to the encou- 
ragement of literature, whatever opera, 
tion it may be permitted to have in that 
part of the United Kingdom, ought not to 
he allowed to be thus peryerted from its 
original object, and applied to the por, 
poses of trade, to the ruin of an important 
branch of printing in England, and to the 
serious injury of the revenue ; and praying 
the House to take their case into their 
favourable consideration, and to adopt 
such regulations as will prevent in future 
the irregularities before mentioned, and 
relieve the petitioners from the injury they 
sustain from the practice of them.” 

Ordered, That the said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 


Suprty.] The House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that the question 
having been already fully dscussed, he 
should not now detain the House by any 
further argument. His object was, to garry 
into execution the determination of a 
former night to grant to his Majesty the 
sum of 3 millions on account, to be applied 
to the purpose of aiding our allies. He 
moved a Resolution for this purpose. 

Mr. Whibread did not mean regularly to 
resist the motion, but he could not allow 
that part of the subsidy to go unnoticed 
which was appropriated for the Russian 
fleet. With our present naval strength, 
he thought any such addition wholly un- 
necessary. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that during the 
last year, the Russian fleet had been emi- 
nently useful, and be had no doubt that it 
would be found equally necessary im the 
naval distribution of the present year. 

Lord Castlereagh then brought ina Bill to 
give effect to certain engagements of the 
king of Great Britain with the emperor of 
Russia and the king of Prussia. It was 
read a first time, and ordered to be read a 
second time on Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, November 20. 

Petition oF Ma. WRIGHT AGAINST: THB 
Crercy Resipence Procerpines 
Mr. F. Wright presented a Petition o 
William Wright, of Bridge court, West- 
minster, in the county of Middlesex, gen- 
tleman ; taking notice of the Bill to stay, 
for a time to be limited, proceedings in 
actions under an Act passed in the 43d 
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ear of his present Majesty, to amend the 
aws relating to spiritual persons; and 
setting forth, 

«That the petitioner was, in the year 
1805, appointed secretary to the then 
lords bishops of Ely, Oxford, Norwich, 
and St. David’s, and continued to act as 
such secretary to all those lords bishops 
up to the period of the decease of the 
late rightreverend doctor John Randolph, 
who had been translated to the see of Ban- 
gor, and from thence to the see of London, 
except to the lord bishop of St. David’s, 
whose official business the petitioner could 
not pay sufficient attention to, in conse- 
quence of the great increase of the duties 
which devolved on him as the secretary 
to the bishop of. the important diocese of 
London ; and that, during the whole of 
the above-mentioned period, the petitioner 
did, at great expenc-: and trouble, print 
and publish an abstract of the Acts relating 
to residenee, containing forms of applica- 
tions for licenses of non-residence, forms 
of notifications, &c. a great number of 
copies of which he distributed gratis, not 
only to the clergy of the dioceses where 
he was secretary, but to those of other 
dioceses also, up to the month of July last : 
and some of the lords bishops also caused 
short abstracts of the Act of the 43d of 
his present Majesty, chapter 84, to be 
printed and distributed amongst their 
clergy, in order that none of them might 
be ignorant of the provisions of the law; 
and their lordships the bishops in their 
charges to their clergy bave for many years 
past endeavoured to inculcate in the minds 
of the clergy of their respective dioceses 
the necessity of residence, with a more 
frequent performance of divine service, 
and have also recently directed their at- 
tention to the provisions of this Act; and 
that the petitioner has also, during all the 
period of his holding the before-mentioned 
offices, at considerable expence, caused 
advertisements to be inserted in the pro- 
vincial newspapers almost every year, to 
acquaint the clergy of the dioceses of 
London, Oxford, Ely, and Norwich, with 
the necessity there was for them to renew 
their licences, if their original cause 
existed, and also to request others of the 
clergy to deliver the notifications required 
by the Act; and he has also caused. cir- 
cular letters to be written to the same ef- 
fect, upon an average for several years of 
at least 200/. per annum, which course 
has also been adopted by other secretaries 
of other lords bishops; and that the peti- 
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tioner did also cause to be written circular 
letters (the originals of which, in the 
hand writing of the lords bishops whose 
dioceses they relate to, are in the peti- 
tioner’s possession) wherein the clergy 
were desired to send the notifications to 
the bishop himself, at bis lordship’s resi- 
dence, so late as the months of April and 
May last ; and the lords bishops did also 
frequently cause advertisements to be in- 
serted to the same effect, and expressing 
in very strong terms their displeasure that 
the clergy should render them necessary ; 
the originals of such advertisements are 
in the petitioner’s possession, and some of 
them are in the hand-writing of the lord 
bishop himself; and that although the 
measures before-mentioned were so ree 
peatedly resorted to, in order that the 
clergy might be acquainted with the great 
necessity there was for them to pay atten- 
tion to the law, yet their neglect still con- 
tinued; and, after the Stamp Act in 1808 
had affixed a duty of one pound upon li- 
cences for non-residence, the difficulty of 
inducing the clergy to renew them became 
considerably greater, and those who did 
renew such licences, in many cases, left 
them in the hands of the petitioner, without 
paying the expence of the stamps, and 
the fee prescribed by the act of parlia- 
ment to be due to the petitioner thereon ; 
and notwithstanding letters were sent to 
the clergy, desiring them to take away 
such licences and pay for the same, and 
informing them that a copy ought to be 
deposited in the parish chest, accordin 

to the statute, many of such licenses still 
remain in the possession of the petitioner 


| in consequence of such non-payment, and 


many others have been sent to the clergy 
without payment, and remain unpaid to 
the present time, although often requested 
both by letter and personally ; and in con- 
sequence of the non-renewal of licences 
from the year 1805 to the present time, 
and of the neglect of the clergy in paying 
for those which had been granted, and the 
stamps to which they were subject, the 
petitioner hath lost a considerable sum of 
money, to which, under the said Act, he 
was legally entitled, by means of which 
also the revenue has been considerably 
diminished ; and that the petitioner has 
ascertained that there are 10,S01 benefices 
in England and Wales, and that there were 
6,341 benefices without any resident in- 
cumbent ; and that there were so few resi- 
dent curates employed to supply their 


| places, that there were 4,788 benefices 
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without a resident minister of any descrip- 
tion; and the petitioner has also ascer- 
tained that the lords bishops have been so 
much imposed upon by false notifications 
and other means, that the returns deli- 
vered to his Majesty in council are very 
incorrect; and the petitioner sheweth, 
that the Act of the 43d of his present Ma- 
jesty, for enforcing the residence of spiri- 
tual persons on their benefices, appeared 


to be, and in fact was much evaded ; and } 


the petitioner, trusting the said act of par- 
Jiament was not enacted without an inten- 
tion of its being enforced, and believing 
that the lords bishops and community in 
general would be much benefited if the 
provisions thereof were carried into effect, 
he commenced actions against several of 
the clergy whose cases are of a descrip- 
tion hereinafter mentioned, and who have 
evinced a contempt and disregard of the 
laws (except in two or three instances in 
which the petitioner has since discovered 
he was incorrect, which he has directed to 
‘be discontinued), such as sending notifi- 
cations of exemption for non-residence on 
- two or more benefices, for various causes 


which on examination are found to be 


false; licences obtained by false repre- 
sentations; licences suffered to expire for 
near two years, and which have not been 
renewed because the incumbent would not 
send a curate to the bishop to be licensed 
to supply his place; some of the incum- 
bents residing nearly one hundred miles 
distant, and holding two benefices by dis- 
pensation, to obtain which they are obliged 
to give bond to reside on one, and to keep 
a resident curate on the other, and to 
preach thirteen sermons on the one on 
which they do not reside, which they do 
not perform ; others returned as resident 
on two livings, when in fact they reside 
on neither; and praying that the said Bill 
may not pass into a law; and that the 
petitioner may have such relief as the 
House shall please to direct.” 

The Petition having being read, 

‘Mr. F. Wright said, he hoped that the 
Bill, the third reading of which stood for 
that day, would be-postponed ; as he under- 
stood the petitioner intended to present 
another petition, to be heard by counsel 
at the bar. He then moved that the pe- 
tition do lie on the table. 

_ Mr. B. Bathurst said, that he could not 
consent to postpone the third reading of 
the Bill. No injury would be’ inflicted 
on the petitioner by the Bill; as it would 


time upon Monday next. 
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only stay proceedings until the 29th of 
April next, by which time the House 
would be able to take some measures {to 
discriminate between those who were bond 
Jide transgressors of the law, and those 
who had incurred the penalty through in- 
advertence. Certain he was, that many 
of the clergy had not received sufficient 
notices of the enactments of the statute, 
If the petitioner wished to have been 
heard by counsel, he might have prayed 
for it in the voluminous petition which 
they had heard. The sooner, however, 
the Bill was passed, the better it would be 
for the petitioner, as well as the sufferers, 
The petitioner, without doubt, would be 
entitled to costs up to the time of the 
passing of the Bill, in those actions for 
which there was legal ground. 


The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


The Non-Resident Penalties Suspension 
Bill was then read a third time and passed. 


ReporT FROM THE CoMMITTEE OF Sup- 
PLY.] Mr. Lushington reported from the 
committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider further of the 
supply granted to his Majesty, the Reso- 
lutions which they had directed him to 
report to the House; and the same were 
read, and agreed to by the House, and are 
as follow: ‘ 


1. That a sum, not exceeding three 
millions sterling, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, to make good such engagements as 
may be subsisting, or be contracted, be- 
tween his Majesty and foreign powers. 

2. That a sum, not exceeding 3,059/, 
be granted to his Majesty, for defraying 
the remainder of the expences of repair- 
ing the church of St. Margaret, Westmin- 
ster, above the sums granted by parlia- 
ment for that purpose, and that the said 
sum be issued and paid without any fee 
or other deduction whatsoever. 

Mr. Lushington reported from the com- 
mittee of the whole House, on the Bill for 
raising the sum of 22 millions by way of 
annuities, the amendments which the 
had made to the Bill; and the pM 
ments were read, and agreed to by the 
House ; and an amendment was made to 
the Bill. 


Ordered, That the Bill, with the amend- 
ments, be ingrossed ; and read the third 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, November 22. 


The first reading of the Clergy Penalty 
Suspension Bill (which was ordered to be 
printed) took place on the motion of the 
archbishop of Canterbury; who. gave no- 
~ tice of his intention, if the prints were on 
the table, to move the second reading on 
Wednesday, for which day the Lords were 
ordered to be summoned. 

Lord Holland presented petitions from 
the debtors confined in Chelmsford gaol, 
the gaol of the county of Berks, and cer- 
tain persons, natives of foreign countries, 
confined in the King’s-bench prison, pray- 
ing relief; which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

His lordship also presented a petition 
from the debtors confined in the Isle of 
Man, praying relief; and took the op- 
portunity of observing, that for a consi- 
derable period, although several Insolvent 
Acts had passed, yet these unfortunate 
persons had remained without relief. He 
understood that the local legislature of 
the Isle had passed an Act last year for 
the relief of the debtors confined there ; 
but, unfortunately, it had not received the 
sanction of government. 

Lord Viscount Sidmouth stated, that the 
Act for this purpose passed by the House 
of Keys had been officially transmitted to 
him to be laid before the Prince Regent 
in council. Upon reference, however, to 
the law authorities, the Act was found so 
extremely objectionable, that it could not 
be assented to; and an order in council, 
stating precisely the grounds of objection, 
was sent to the governor of the Isle of 
Man, with a recommendation for the local 
legislature to pass an Act free from those 


objections, which would be readily as-: 


sented to. He believed that the House 
of Keys had not assembled since that 
eriod. 

Lord Holland observed, that probably 
the House of Keys, like other Houses, 
would readily attend to the suggestion of 
the noble viscount. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


The Lord Chancellor introduced a Bi!l 


for vesting in the accountant-general of 


the court of Chancery for the time being, 


and his successors, the property in that 
court, which found its way there in con- 
sequence of the burden thrown upon the 
court by the legislature, in sending them 
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for arrangement the affairs of Canal Bills, 
Turnpike Bills, Parish Bills, and other. 
speculations, which took up so much of 
the time of the court. He introduced a 
similar Bill last session, which passed that 
House ; but, owing to the want of time 
before the close of the session, could not. 
get through the other House. The object 
of it was, to prevent property of that de- 
scription (the property of the suitors being 
already provided for), from vesting in the 
representatives of the accountant-general 
in future, and to take it out. of the hands 
of the representatives of the former ac- 
countants-general ; so that, upon the death, 
resignation, or removal of that officer in. 
future, the property should immediately 
vest in his successor. 
The Bill was read a first time. 


The Lord Chancellor read a letter from 
sir Thomas Graham, acknowledging his 
high sense of the recent vote of thanks of 
that House ; and a similar letter from sir 
J. Abercromby, relative to the vote of. 
thanks for the capture of Mauritius. 


Minitia Service Bitt.} Earl Bathurst 
moved the second reading of the Militia 
Service Bill. His lordship observed, that 
he felt it unnecessary to take up the time 
of the House by entering into an explana- 
tion of the conduct of ministers in bringing 
forward the present measure. It was. 
scarcely necessary to remark upon the. 
singular and admirable features of the war. 
Oursuccesses, —the great battle of Vittoria, 
—the possession of the Pyrennees,—the 
advance into the enemy’s territory,—were 
all sufficient grounds for persevering in 
the great cause which we had begun, and. | 
exciting and invigorating the resources of 
the country. If our successes had been 
inferior, even in this there would be much 
reason for continuing and increasing our 
efforts. While so noble a spirit had been 
raised in Europe, while such high interests 
were struggling in the North, it was not 
fitting that a power of the dignity and 
rank of England should not take a share 
worthy herself in the great cause of na- 
tions. But let the House look upon pass- 
ing events; and if they had not then 
ground, let them find it in that which had 
occurred between the time when this Bill 
was introduced and the present moment, 
—that noble burst, of patriotic 


which had arisen in Holland, recalling ol 


attachments, returning to ancient loyalty, 
renewing ancient habits, and friendships, 
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and objects. It was hardly necessary to 
gay @ single word in justification of the 
principle of increasing the military and 
disposable means of the country. He 
would not take up the time of the House 
any further than in explaining the basis 
of the measure which he was to propose 
to them. 

The mode of increasing the regular 
force had been frequently a matter of con- 
sideration with their lordships, and it ap- 
peared that the most valuable source was 

to be found connected with the militia 
system. The first step had been, to allow 
simple volunteering into the line: the 
present Act had a farther view, and it con- 
templated the service of the volunteer, 
both as a soldier of the line, and of the 
militia. It was proposed, that in every 
regiment where 900 men volunteered, 
three field officers-should be allowed to 
volunteer also; where six hundred, two ; 
and where three hundred, one ; but in any 
regiment whose number did not amount 
to the lowest ratio, if three-fourths of the 
whole volunteered: they were also to have 
one field-officer. Where a sufficient num- 
ber of field-officers.did not offer, the right 
of appointment to devolve to-his Majesty. 
‘Phese regiments were to: be formed: into: 


provisional battalions, commanded by of- 
ficers: of the line, the officers receiving 
haif-pay. Their lordships would’ scarcely 
regret, on knowing the nature of the mi- 
litia, that those officers were likely to 
share in the liberality of the House. A: 
great. proportion of them were meritorious’ 


gentlemen, whose income largely de= 
pended on their appointments in the ser- 
vice, and who in: the prospect of a peace 
saw before them only a painful diminu- 
tion-of their competence. He could not 
help thinking it fortunate that this mea~ 
sure allowed, if he might be- permitted’ 
the term; an excuse for insuring to them 
the reward of their services, ere were 
but. few additional circumstances: One’ 
was, that militia officers thus serving'should’ 
equally with others'subject:to'the usual: 
forms: of the line courts-martial. In the: 
next place, no field: officer of # provisional’ 
battalion: was to-have a higher rank than’ 
that of lieutenant-colonel : for, as’ it was: 
the:intention, that: when acting in the field: 
these bodies should always: be: under' the’ 
command of an officer of the line, it might’ 
otherwise happen that. the militia officer 
should be senior to: tlie line officer. An« 
other limitation. was;. that not. more than 
three-fourths of any regiment-should- be: 
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allowed to volunteer. It might be objected, 
that there would be a hardship in prohibit- 
ing the services of men willing to come for. 
ward. To this the answer was, that in 
every regiment there was a proportion, 
and that nearly amounting to the propor- 
tion stated, of men who, from age or acci« 
dent, were not fit to be exposed to the 
fatigues of active servicemen, who, 
though equal to highly usefal occupation 
at home, were better not hazarded lightly 
to a foreign campaign. He could not, 
however, impress it too fully on the 
House, that it was by no means within 
his ideas to break down the fabric of the 
militias The establishment was of the 
highest importance: obvious as were its 
advantages from the original scheme, 
scarcely any man could have conceived 
the important uses of which it was subse~ 
quently found capable. It had formed 
among us a large and vigorous portion’ of 
the national defence during the threat of 
invasion. In case of the attempt to 
realize that threat, it would have been 
found, doubtless, eminently useful and 
trust-worthy. It-had: rendered important 
services in the insurrection in Ireland, and 
in suppressing those similar disturbances 
which were partially felt even here. It 
had, in the last instance, conduced to the 
strength of the regular force, and supplied. 
the line with its finest troops. There was: 
one setvice which’ it had readered, and: 
which, though it was not distinctly ob- 
vious at first: sight, might be reckoned of 
no slight national import. It gave occu- 
pation to the higher orders of the country, 
for whom the necessity of occupation 
was njost’ pressing, and its nature of the 
highest. interest to: the comniunity. It 
generated popular and manly habits 
among them; it accustomed them’ to’ 
mingle among the: inferior ranks of the: 
state; it-supptied them with an honourable’ 
exercise and honourable acquirements for 
the general: protection; and‘if even’ those 
ends were- not alt ensured together, it at! 
least:drew them: away from:those pursuits, 
which, degrading and unhappy as they’ 
were}. naturally assailed men-of rank and 
fortune, and in corrupting them, cor~ 
rupted the most influencing and im- 
portant order of! society: His’ lordship 
then sedetl: to enumerate the’ other 
powers of the Bill. Among the’ rest, it’ 
provided:for his: Majesty’s acceptance of 
the service the officer? 
being: entitled to half-pay.. These’ 
panies to’ be of the’ 
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line, or formed. into battalions by them- 
selves. In this case, the preferment 
would not saffer any obstruction ; as the 
officer commanding the attached com- 
pany would follow the order of the regi- 
ment, and those employed in the bat- 
talions of companies would of course not 
be in a condition to interfere with the re- 
gulars. The only objection which 
seemed to be taken to this measure was, 
that officers looking to permanent rank 
would naturally engage all they could to 
volunteer, and thus impair the usual de- 
mands of recruiting from the militia. 
The answer might be, that, as it was by 
no means intended to stop the usual re- 
course to the militia for the support of 
the line casualties, officers would have it 
in their power to volunteer still, as they 
had done previously. He expected the 
concurrence of the House to a measure 
which promised to be of the most signal 
use, and he would not therefore take up 
their time further upon the subject. 

The Bill was read a second time. 

Earl Bathurst suggested, that as it was 
of importance to pass’ the Bitl without 
delay, the House might probably be.in- 
duced to negative the commitment. » 


The Duke of Norfolk was anxious that: 


not the slightest obstacle should be thrown 
in the way of the progress of this Bill, 
which he thought it was essential to pass 
without the least delay. 

The commitment was then negatived, 
and the Bill ordered to be read a third 
time to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, November 22. 


InsoLvent Foreicners.] Sir Samuel 
Romilly presented a petition from certain 
foreigners confined in the Fleet prison, 
and in the King’s-bench, praying that the 
benefit of the Insolvent Act should be ex- 
tended to them. They hoped that the 
House would be the more inclined to view 
their case with favour, from the consi- 
deration that they were the subjects of 
other countries, where they would not 
have been exposed to such severity of 
treatment. As he understood that. the 
Act, passed in the last session, was to be 
suffered to expire, -he perhaps owed some 
apology to the House for presenting a 
petition, claiming the benefit of an Act 
which was about to expire. He had really 
been surprised, at hearing that the Act 
was impossible to be carried into.execu- 

( VOL, XXVII. ) 
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tion, He believed that it had not been 
tried yet, and that the first sitting of the 
judge appointed under it would be next 
Friday. He wished to know whether 
there had been any attempt to carry it 
into execution in Ireland? He had heard 
a great deal of the complex machinery of 
this Act, which made its execution im- 
possible. He could not believe that the 
difficulties were so great as had been re- 
presented. As to what was called the 
machinery of the Bill, it had been intro- 
duced by the noble and learned lord who 
originated the Bill. As his ideas, in this 
respect, had been acquiesced in by the 


very highest authorities of the law in 


another place, he had made no opposition 
to it. He felt, however, convinced, that 
there could not be any such faults in the 
machinery of the Bill, as it would not be 
td for parliament to provide remedies 
or. ia 

Mr. Lockhart said, that: if he did: not 
bring forward the Bill for the speedy dis- 
charge of the insolvent debtors, he thought 
it necessary to state his: reasons shortly. 
He never had intended to repeal the pre- 
sent Bill; but he wished to give acon- 
current jurisdiction to the quarter sessions, 
for the purpose of accelerating the object 
of it. He wished much that the Bill 
should be fairly tried; but he was afraid 
that he might be doing an injury instead 
of a service to those insolvent debtors who 
expected a speedy discharge, if he were 
to bring in a Bill now, which might not 
be passed in the present session. 

The Attorney General assured the hon, 
gentleman, that there would be no time 
lost in considering how to relieve the insol- 
vent debtors. He thought it was likely 
that this day would not pass without a mo- 
tion being made by a noble lord in 
another place. 

(Here. the Speaker interposed, saying, 
it was not regular to refer to the supposed 
proceedings of the other House. ] 

The Attorney General then observed, 
that he might be allowed to say, he was 
assured that a measure affording speedy 
relief to the persons who were aggrieved 
by the delay under the present Act, «was 
in preparation, and would be passed be- 
fore the recess. For himself, he did not — 
find that there was any thing objec- 
tionable in the principle of the Bill; and 
if time were given, he conceived it might 
be made a very wholesome law. But. he 
agreed that it was necessary to do some- 
thing immediately, and for that reason he 
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was anxious that some temporary expe- 
dient should be devised and adopted. 

Mr. Lockhart postponed bringing for- 
ward his motion on the subject till 
Monday. 


Heutestone Execrton.] On the order 
of the day for considering the Hellestone 
Election Bill being read, 

Mr. Horne (member for Hellestone) rose 
and said, he should feel it a dereliction of 
his duty to himself as well as his consti- 
tuents, if he did not state his objections to 
the present measure. In doing so, however, 
he acted solely from the individual convic- 
tion of his own mind, without concert 
with any persons in or out of the borough. 
The borough of Hellestone had been long in 
possession of the exclusive right of sending 
two members to parliament; a right not 
arising out of any usurpation on the pri- 
vileges of others, or in prejudice to them ; 
but arising out of the law and constitution 
of the country, and standing on the same 
basis as the best and most sacred of our 
institutions, or as-the right and authority 
of that House. It was natural, then, for 
the burgesses of Hellestone, and in some 
measure a duty incumbent on them), to 
make a struggle for the preservation of 
such aright. He was at the same time 
not insensible, that this privilege was the 
last which ought to be considered as pri- 
vate property ; that it had high and im- 
portant duties connected with it; and 
that if any gross abuse were proved in the 
discharge of those duties, it was then the 
business of parliament to interfere and 
strike at the root of the corruption, pro- 
vided the municipal law did not reach 
the evil. It would, however, be the duty 
of the Elouse to proceed cautiously, on the 
fullest evidence, and to take care that in 
aiming to secure the purity of election, 
they did not destroy that which was the 
foundation of it, the elective franchise 
itself, This Bill might form a precedent 
by which hereafter, in times of faction 
and turbulence, or of extreme corruption, 
rather the quality of the members returned, 
than the corruption attending their return, 
might be made the ground of similar dis- 
qualifications. Thus far his remarks were 

general: he would now proceed to apply 
them more particularly to the Bill in 
question. This Bill stood upon the ground 
of the special Report only, or of that and 
the evidence delivered at the bar of the 
House. Now the terms of the Report stated, 
that there had subsisted a certain illegal 


Hellestone Election. [ 
agreement between a noble duke and a 
majority ef the members of the corpora. 
tion of Hellestone, with regard to the re. 
turn of members to serve for that borough, 
And he understood, that the committee 
had in this case inserted the word ¢ illegal,’ 
purposely to exclude the word ‘ corrupt,’ 
which they did not think applicable to 
the transaction. There were three views 
under which the subject might be viewed : 
—1. The nature and extent of the offence. 
2. Who were the offenders. - 3. ‘The pu- 
nishment. With respect to the first, the 
committee having decided that the agrees 
ment was illegal in its nature, this alone’ 
was a sufficient reason why it should nos 
be referred to parliament; for if the 
transaction was illegal, there was a legak 
remedy, and an adequate punishment for 
it: any thing more must be unjust. To 
go beside the law, would be an irregula- 
rity ; to go beyond it, an act of oppression, 
But granting that the offence was great, 
and the punishment deserved, yet he 
would contend that it ought not to be in- 
flicted on the present parties. If the ma- 
jority of members of the corporation of 
Hellestone had otfended, that was no just 
ground why the whole body should be 
disfranchised. The corporation acted as 
trustees for the borough ; they were the 
organs and depositaries of its interest; an 
unnamed majority of them had abused 
their trust, and disregarded the interests of 
the inhabitants-—ergo, what? Not that 
the offenders should be punished, but those 
against whom the offence had been com- 
mitted, the people of Hellestone, who 
were the first persons that had suffered by 
this violation of the law. , After again 
disclaiming any personal communication 
with those who were interested in the 
Bill, the hon. and learned gentleman con- 
cluded with expressing his decided disap- 

probation of it. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow complimented the 
last speaker on the delicacy and discretion 
with which, in the difficult situation in 
which he was placed, he had treated the 
question. But in all the arguments of the 
hon. and learned member, he was so un- 
fortunate as to differ from him. The Re- 


port, indeed, stated, that the transaction 


was illegal; but it also went on to state, 
that it was one contrary to the law of par- 
liament, and to the purity of election.~ If 
this then was nota case in which it was 
proper for parliament to interfere, he did 
not know what was. He also differed 


from the learned member, who seemed to 
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suppose that this elective franchise was 
held by the corporation for the benefit of 


the people of Hellestone, but in his opi-| proposed 


nion it was held for the benefit of the 
people of England. But it was said, we 
had punished the whole body for the of- 
fence of the majority only. This, however, 
was unavoidable. We had pursued only 
the common course. It was not in asingle 
instance, in the last election only, that the 
most unwarrantable abuses and corruption 
had taken place; but a regular system 
had been long pursued, by which the 
right and independence of election had 
been bartered away, to secure certain 
profitable exemptions for the town and 
borough of Hellestone. What then could 
be more just than to take away a right 
which was placed in such improper hands? 
From the whole evidence it appeared, that 
they never discovered the slightest anxiety 
to know what members were to be return- 
ed for them, but only to know whether 
the wages of their corruption would be 
paid. It did not follow because the of- 
fence was illegal, that the punishment an- 
nexed to it by law was adequate. It was 
the object of the legislature not merely to 
punish the offence, but to provide against 
the recurrence of it in future ; and for this 
purpose he thought some such enactment 
as the present highly expedient and ne- 
cessary. 
The Bill was then tread a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, November 23. 

Insotvent Desrors.] Lord Ellenborough 
rose to propose his promised Bill for the 
more speedy liberation of insolvent 
debtors. He adverted to the great num- 
bers who were at present in confinement, 
and in earnest expectation of a speedy re- 
lief under the existing Bill; which hopes, 
it appeared practically, were in no small 
degree disappointed. In such a situation 
many must much longer continue, if some 
remedial measure were not speedily pro- | 
duced. After adverting to what he had 
~ mentioned on a former day, he observed, 
that the measure which he was about to 
submit to their lordships, in consequence, 
would go to the repeal of the existing Act, 
and would in other respects proceed upon 
a principle of a former Insolvent Act 
passed in the reign of his Majesty, which 
provided for the discharge of all persons 
in confinement, without limitation to the 
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ready given notices under the existing 
Bill, the benefits of the Act which he. now 
- It would, perhaps, be un- 
seemly to dwell upon the difficulties which 
peculiarly belonged to the present Aci. 
Bat it was evidently found defective in 
many points of view, and impracticable as 
to speedy execution. The Bill now pro- 
posed would go in a great measure to ob- 
viate these defects; but it differed from 
many recent Insolvent Bills, with respect 
to the limitation ofsum. Two Acts could 
not properly be in execution for the same 
legislative purpose; it would, however, be 
for the consideration of their lordships to 
decide which of the two measures were 
preferable. In this view, he should pro- 
pose that the Bill he now presented be 
read a first time, and printed for the use of 
the House. The Bill was accordingly 
read a first time, and purported to be for 
~ relief of insolvent debtors in England, 

2. 

Lord Redesdale said, it was but very re- 
cently that he had received information 
of what had passed in the House respect- 
ing the Act of last session, which he had 
the honour to propose. With respect to 
that measure, it would, in his opinion, be 
preferable to suggest amendments apply- 
ing to its particular difficulties; as he 
thought the Act was of considerable im- 
portance, and, so amended, would be fully 


| capable of execution.—Such also was the 


opinion of the learned and respectable 
person who was appointed to superintend 
and direct its execution. The several 
cases whieh were already disposed of, 
fully proved its practicability. He under- 
stood there were upwardsof 800 orders made 
upon different petitions, which had been 
considered. That there were cases upon 
which no common degree of difficulty oc- 
curred, he believed; but he was con- 
vinced those difficulties were capable of 
removal, though some would require a 
great deal of consideration. In former 
Acts, from the mode in which they were 
executed, great facilities were suffered to 
obtain, and which may account for the 
speedy disposal of cases. The strict in- 
vestigation which the existing Act called 
for, precluded such practices. The princi- 
pal difficulty which seemed to obtain in the 
present Act, respected the notices; and 
the principle on which these were pro- 
vided for, was borrowed from the long 
established law of Scotland, and also of 
Holland, both of which were founded on 


sum; and to give all those who had al- 


the principle of the Roman law. All 


| 
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these required notices to be given; and 
any permanent general system, founded on 
such a principle, must be accompanied by 
a process of the kind. The number of 
debtors now in confinement appeared to 
him very extraordinary, especially when 
he considered the great numbers dis- 
charged under preceding Insolvent Acts. 
There must be some commensurate consi- 
deration to produce it at the moment. 
Their lordships may conceive the situation 
of the creditors of persons who contract 
debts to an immense amount, and are 
thrown into prisons under the expectation 
of a speedy liberation through an Insolvent 
Act. The debts of such persons he un- 
derstood amounted to several millions. 
There were notoriously great numbers who 
contrived to live without any visible means 
of support, save upon the plunder of those 
who unwarily afforded them.credit. From 
those whom he had conversed with on the 
subject, he learned that hundreds of noe 
tices were brought by persons who were 
employed under former Acts for the like 
purpose, so very informal and inadequate, 
that they could not be proceeded upon. 
As long as the practice of temporary In- 
solvent Acts was suffered, the gaols would 
be full of persons clamorous for speedy 
liberation; one cause of which was, the 
facile manner in-which discharges were 
procured under many former Insolvent 
Acts. The existing Act proceeded upon 
a very different principle, and was _pro- 
posed to be executed in a very different 
manner. From what he had observed, 
the measure was, in his mind, good in 
itself, and in its principle; whether all 
its machinery was the best adapted for its 
purpose, was another consideration. The 
principle of the cessio bonorum, on which 
the Act chiefly proceeded, was in other 
countries executed by the supreme courts 
of justice ; and such was the original idea 
with himself; but he was well aware of 
the great pressure of business upon the 
present courts in this country, which ren- 
dered the measure of a separate jurisdic- 
tion necessary. After some further re- 
marks upon the nature and tendency of 
the existing Act, he submitted to his noble 
and learned friend, whether it would not 
be preferable to proceed to the amend- 
ment of the present Act, and to apply a 
separate remedy so as to meet the imme- 
diate pressure. from the immense number 
of applicants, and to afford them: such 
benefit as was afforded by the last Insol- 
vent Debtors Bill; at the same time 
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leaving it open to individuals to take the 
benefit of the existing Act if they should 
choose it; who,he had pretty good grounds 
for saying, would be no small number, 
His lordship expressed his disapprobation 
of the frequent recurrence to temporary 
Insolyent Acts, as highly prejudicial in 
their general effects; and insisted on the 
superior advantages, in every point of 
view, of establishing a permanent general 
system upon the subject. He was confi- 
dent that the defects of the existing Bill 
might be effectually amended. It was a 
topic upon which much difference of opi- 
nion certainly existed ; and he must ob- 
serve, that of the numerous suggestions 
which were offered to him, many appeared 
to be for the purpose of defeating the 
measure, and throwing difficulties and 
perplexities in the way of its legitimate 
object. Their care should be, to guard 
against the machinations and practices of 
fraudulent debtors; at the same time, with 
this' principle in view, to keep the gaols as 
clear as they could. Numerous were the 
individuals who, under the late system, 
expected and endeavoured to be free 
from all demands upon them, by entering 
into a gaol. It was incumbent on the le- 
gislature to counteract such a great, ac- 
knowledged, and increasing evil ; to pre- 
vent the practices so frequently adopted, 
for the purpose of getting what was vul- 
garly termed “ whitewashed!” He hoped 
the measure of his noble and learned friend 
would be so framed as to admit the execu- 
tion of the existing Act, as far as the same 
could be done ; and also to give the prin- 
ciple of that Act a fair and adequate trial, 
as to its operation and effects. 

The Bill was then read a first time. On 
the question for its being printed, 

Lord Holland took the opportunity to 
observe, that in his mind, the passing of 
such a Bill in the way proposed by his 
noble and learned friend, would have the 
appearance of completely stultifying the 
legislature. After what he had heard 
from the noble lord opposite (lord R.), 
who, to his credit and honour, bad taken 
so much pains upon the subject ; after the 
legislature had deliberately sanctioned 
the principle; it would be an acknow- 
ledgment that the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, having a clear object in view, which 
had long been accomplished by countries 
both agricultural. and commercial; one 
House especially, which could command 
the assistance of the twelve judges, was in 


capable of carrying such object into excu- 
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tion: Their lordships should “ not lay 
the flattering unction to their minds,” that 
they obviated the evils by a recurrence to 
a mode of legislature which proceeded 
upon a principle of injustice; he meant 
that of temporary Insolvent Acts; nay, 
if a temporary Bill passed, it might be 
soon regarded as a virtual repeal of the 
general Act. He trusted the noble and 
learned lord opposite would persevere in 
his laudable endeavours, which hitherto re- 
flected so much credit on him, and attempt 
to remedy the defects in the existing Act, 
and to give the country the benefits of its 
full execution—an Act, against which, in 
his mind, he had heard nothing that might 
not be remedied by a Bill of amendment 
and explanation. 

Lord Ellenborough said, he was not 
moved, by any argument of his noble 
friend, to think that the House, by re- 
ceding from a former error, would do any 
thing to stultify itself. They were not 
yet so far advanced, that these errors 
might not be consistently removed. That 
there were defects in the Act, was gene- 
rally agreed; and it was admitted by his 
noble friend, that the sooner these were 
amended the better. The only difficulty 
was, as to the mode. That which he pro- 
posed, appeared to him to be the most 
commodious form. He was far from 
friendly to Insolvent Bills ; but under the 
present circumstances, where so strong ex- 
pectations were excited, it became the 
legislature, which had so pledged itself, 
to devise some means by which those 
could be properly satisfied. There was 
one point which, he had to observe to his 
noble and learned friend, constituted a 
great difficulty in the Act; namely, what 
respected the Court of Appeal. After 
some remarks on this part of the Act, the 
noble chief justice said, it would be better 
to leave the matter to the discretion of the 
commissioner, than to render it the sub- 
ject of appeal, as provided by the Act. 
Another point was, that the court should 
have a power of ubiquity, and an autho- 
rity to extend its jurisdiction into different 
counties ; for, as it stood, those of 52 were 
crowded into one court. He greatly wished 


the noble and learned lord could reduce 


the Bill into such a shape as to be capable 
of speedy execution. His object was, to 
remove those difficulties, and remedy those 
evils, which were so much complained of ; 
and if that were done, he was the less so- 
- licitous as to the particular mode. 

The Bill was then ordered to be printed. 


Nov. 23, 1813. 


Minitta Service Lord Bathurst 
moved the third reading of the Militia 
Service Bill ;.and, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the duke of Norfolk, stated, that 
there were three distinct provisions in the 
Bill:—I1st. Those who. volunteered into 
the line would, both officers and men, be 
considered as troops of the line, and liable 


the same extent of service. —2d. Those 


-who volunteered in militia companies would 
be formed into provisional battalions under 
militia officers, and not tv be sent out of 
Europe.—3d. Those who volunteered in 
larger bodies, of 3- ths of a regiment, were 
also to be considered as militia, and their 
services notto be extended beyond Europe. 

The Duke of Norfolk declared himself 
satisfied, and-said, that he would do the 
utmost in his power to promote the object 
of the measure. 

The Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, November 23. 


Sir William Curtis moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable his Majesty to 
accept the services of a proportion of the 
militia of the city of London, out of the 
United Kingdom, for the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war—Leave was granted, and 
a committee appointed. 


Duty on Mapper.} The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee, to take 


into consideration the Duty on Madder, 
The Chrancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the duty, as at present regulated, bore 
extremely hard on manufacturers of various 
descriptions. It, therefore, became ne- 
cessary, particularly now, when a variety 
of new openings for the trade of this 
country presented themselves, that the 
duty should be regulated. In consequence’ 
of the fluctuation in the demand for this 
article under the present system, he was 
informed, that it varied in price, from 25s. 
to eight or ten guineas per cwt. It was 
his intention to propose a repeal of the 
duty as now collected, and to substitute 
one ad valorem. He was aware, that the 
latter mode sometimes gave-rise to disputes 
between the public and the custom-house 
officer, as to the value of the article ; but 
the rate he should propose was so mode- 
rate, as not to afford any temptation to the 
merchant to enter the article under its real 
worth. He should. propose the sum of 
5 per cent. on the value ; and he did not 
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’ ‘suppose that an rson would think it: 
werth his while i a false entry, for: 


the purpose of procuring a part of so trifling 
asom. But even if the revenue were di- 
minished in a small degree, it was more 
material that the important manufactures 
of cotton, wool, &c. should not be ex- 
posed to ruin by the want of this neces- 
sary article, than that the fear of an in- 
significant loss should induce them to con- 
tinue the present duty. He then moved 
— That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that the custom-duty at present 
payable on the importation of Madder, do 
cease; and, that in lieu of those duties 
51. be paid on every 1001, worth of Madder 
so imported.” 

Both Resolutions were agreed to.—The 
House then resumed. 


Report FROM THE CoMMITTEE OF 
Surrty.] Mr. Lushington reported from 
_the Committee of the whole House, to 
whom it was referred to consider further 
of the Supply granted to his Majesty, the 
Resolutions which they had directed him. 
‘to report to the House; and the same 
‘were read, and agreed to by the House ; 
and are as fellows: 

1. Resolved, That a number of land 
forces, not exceeding 236,497 men (exclu- 
sive of the men belonging to the regiments 
employed in the territorial possessions of 
the East India Company, the foreign corps 
in British pay, and the embodied militia) 
commissioned and non-commissioned of- 
ficers included, be maintained for the 
service of Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the 25th of December 1813, to the 24th 
of. December 1814, both inclusive, being 
365 days. 

2. That a sum, not exceeding six mil- 
lions, be granted to his Majesty, upon ac- 
count, towards defraying the charge of his 
Majesty’s land forces at home and abroad, 
for the year 1814. 


Lonpvon Miuitia.] Sir William Curtis 
brought in the London Militia Extended 
Service Bill, which was read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time to- 
‘morrow. 

Sir W. Curtis then stated, that although 
only a proportion of the London militia 
were thus placed by the Bill at the disposal 
of the country ; yet, it was the wish and 
desire of the good citizens of London, in 
common council assembled, that if govern- 
‘ment found the services of the country 
‘required it, they might consider both regi- 
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ments as theirs—He concluded with ex- 
pressing the zealous disposition of the 
brave colonels by whom those regiments 
were commanded, of the officers and men, 
to be foremost wherever the interests of 
England and the world might demand 
their exertions,—(Cheering.) 


New ReEcutations IN THE 
Lord Castlereagh was conscious that only 
one feeling pervaded the House and the 
country, on the necessity of exertion at so 
propitious and so decisive a period, and 
on the propriety of arming government 
with extraordinary means.—Any thing, 
which might have a tendency to increase 
the disposable force of the country, 
would, therefore, he was certain, meet 
with general approbation. He would call 
the attention of the House to some further 
regulations, which, he thought, should be 
adopted in the militia, without altering the 
principle on which that establishment was 
founded. He had no doubt, but the ends 
and wishes of government would be ful- 
filled by the additional amount of force 
lately granted by parliament. But it 
would« become a question for them to de- 
cide, whether the existing arrangements 
would be sufficient for the service of the 
interior, or whether other more advanta- 
geous dispositions could -not be made to 
meet ws exigency which might possibly 
arise. As far as he was able to judge, the 
regular and local militias were, on their 
present footing, framed and organized in a 
most excellent manner: but occasions 
might occur, in which the necessity of 
those bodies being disposable might ur- 
gently be felt. He did not intend to pro- 
pose any alteration in their constitution 
and establishment, and would not require 
from them any other service than that 
which he felt confident would be found 
consistent with their own spirit and good 
will, without any departure from the mili- 
tia principle. The regulations which he 
should suggest embraced two heads, the 
local and the regular militia. They were 
not, if adopted, to be acted upon imme- 
diately ; but he only wished government 
to have the power of accepting extended 
services from those bodies, should any 
necessity arise. With respect to the local 
militia, it was liable to be called into ac- 
tion on two services: in case of rebellion 
or of invasion. These were not likely 
now to happen; and notwithstanding the 

rant of force made by parliament for 
oreign service, and the magnitude of the 
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armies which we maintained abroad, yet 
the internal strength of the country was 
placed on the most satisfactory and en- 
couraging footing. As long as England 
possessed her local militia and yeomanry, 
and Ireland ber yeomanry, it might 
be said that an army was left suf- 
ficient for the defence of the empire. 
When it was seen what had been achieved 
by the Silesian battalions newly raised, 
and scarcely disciplined (at least in no 
degree to be compared in that respect 
with our militia and yeomanry), who 
would not feel confident in our own inter- 
nal strength, and, with that description of 
force alone, secure against all the attempts 
of an external enemy? It was to be con- 
sidered, however, that our country con- 
tained a- large mass of French prisoners, 
who could not now be properly guarded 
without some new disposition of our force. 
It was indeed the peculiar and strange 
situation of the enemy, that he had left 
in the hands of his opponents, in those of 
Prussia, Russia, besides England, and shut 
up in fortresses, such a number of pri- 
soners as would form, if collected, a larger 
army than any power in Europe at present 
possessed. But, however it might become 
necessary to alter the nature of the ser- 
vices of the local militia, it would be done, 
he repeated, with as small a departure as 
possible from the principle of the institu- 
tion. When every voice in the country 
and in parliament agreed with his Majes- 
ty’s ministers in the propriety of increas- 
ing and exerting our force, when they 
were invested with the power which that 
unanimous consent created, and honoured 
with the confidence which it displayed, it 
became their duty more than ever to re- 
strict their measures within due limits, 
and on no occasion whatever to abuse that 
authority with which they had been arm- 
ed, by exceeding the necessities of the 
case. When he proposed to extend the 
services of the local militia, he wished at 
the same time to limit them in point of 
time. Instead of performing 28 days ser- 
vice in their own county, he would ena- 
ble them to do it in another, as the exi- 
gency might require; and for that pur- 
pose would so extend the period of their 
service, as would allow them to move 
from one county to another. He thought, 
the time for going and returning included, 
the whole need not exceed six weeks. If 


compared with the points to which it 

might be necessary to call them, without 

carrying them to such a distance as would 
* 
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should be found to enter it. 
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be injurious to their concerns and fami- 
lies, he thought that period would be 
found sufficient. This was all that he 
would require from the local militia. As 


| to the regular militia, he only wished the 


crown to be empowered to accept their 
services, without the limitations which 
the law imposes. Instead of the present 
regulation, by which an interval of four 
years for the English, and of six for the 
Irish militia, must intervene between the 
march of a regiment to either country and 
its return, he would propose that interval 
to be reduced to one year, so as to render 
that force still more disposable than it now 
was. It would not be necessary to em< 
ploy all the militia at once; but as exi- 
gencies unfolded themselves, the crown 
would call on certain. regiments, to ask 
whether they were disposed to extend 
their services to such paits where they 
might be needed? There were two other 
points on which he would ask leave to 
bring in Bills, and which, without depart- 
ing from the principle of the former mea- 
sure, he conceived, would give consider- 
able encouragement to the transfer of ser- 
vice from the militia to the line. The 
first was, that the previous years of service 
in the militia should not be entirely lost 
by any man volunteering into the line. 
Service in the West Indies counted in an 
increased proportion; he would propose 
that in the militia to be under an equality 
with that in the line, but such as to ap- 
proximate the individual to the advantages 
which are obtained by length of service 
in the Jatter. The other related to the 
non-commissioned officers in the militia, 
for whom he thought parliament ought 
long ago to have legislated. Their situa- 
tion was truly unfortunate. After 25 
years service, aserjeant was either kept 
in the regiment when unfit for duty, b 

the charity of his colonel ; or if he retired, 
had no other provision than 5d. a day. 
He would now propose, that any militia 
serjeant volunteering into the line, should, 
after a certain period of service, be 
entitled to a certain amount of pension. 
The details as to the rate of value of 
previous militia service in the first case, or 
the amount of the pensions in the second, 
he should leave to the wisdom of parlia- 
ment to settle. There was another class 
whose situation he could not contemplate, 
as it was so subordinate and inferior to _- 
the corresponding class in the line, with- 
out astonishment that men of any abilities 
e meant 
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the surgeons in the militia, in whose favour 
he would also call on parliament to inter- 
fere, to approximate their situation to that 
of surgeons in the line. The last measure 
he had now to propose would be, to 
empower his Majesty to augment the 60th 
regiment, principally composed of fo- 
reigtiers, from seven, to any number not 
exceeding ten battalions. This, he stated, 
would be cheaper than forming two regi- 
‘ments of the same description. His lord- 
ship concluded by moving for leave to 


bring in a Bill to enable his Majesty to 


-accept the services of the local militia out 
of their county, under certain restrictive 
regulations. 

_-.Mr. Whitbread had no doubt but this 
measure of the noble lord’s originated in 
the joyful event which had just taken 
place in Holland, and which made him 


- desirous to employ a larger force out of 


this country, to assist that nation to re- 


cover its independence. Never did a 


more favourable opportunity, present itself 
to exert our whole strength, with more 
confidence of success; and the noble lord 
need not anticipate any opposition from 
him, to a measure calculated to facilitate 
the emancipation of a brave people. 
But for the presence. of the French pri- 
soners, who, “he sincerely regretted, still 
remained in this country; he would say 
that there never was‘a moment when less 
force was required to conduct the police 
athome. Tranquillity was reigning within 


- our island ; and he trusted that the abun- 


dant harvest with which Providence had: 
blessed us, the cheapness of provisions re- 
turning with returning employment, would 
maintain it ; would dispel any apprehen- 
sion of its again being disturbed; and. 
would convince men, that the riots which 
had some time since alarmed the,country, 
were, only occasioned by the dearness of 
provisions, and the want of. employment, 
and had therefore ceased with them. 
There could be but one voice in favour of 
our assisting the Dutch. They had al- 
ready so far succeeded because theirs was 
a contest of the people, and not of the go- 
vernment. Because it was a contest of 
the government and not the people,’ the 
single battle of Jena had crushed the 
Prussian monarchy. Because the people 
and not the government now waged it ; the 
Prussian monarchy was restored. When 
Buonaparte marched his immense army 
to the centre of the Russian empire, the 
people fought, and he was destroyed. In 
Sweden, the people had rid themselves, 
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with a bloodless revolution, of an oppres- 
sive government, and elected in its stead 
that great captain, whom the noble lord 
had represented as the author of the plans 
of the present campaign. They had se- 
lected a chief out of the French armies, 
where he had learned to conquer him 
under whom he had served; and to the 
exertions of the Swedish people we were 
therefore indebted for a portion of the 
great results now obtained. The energies 
of the people, at the beginning of the 
French revolution, had repelled the hosti- 
lities of invading nations ; and it was not 
till, happily for Europe, the emperor of 
France stretched those energies too far, 
that his power, under the will of an all. 
wise Providence, crumbled in his hands, 
It was the people of England that assisted 
all nations, and he felt confident it would 
continue to do it with all its power, and . 
with universal spirit and satisfaction. The 
time of the year was favourable to the 
collection of a large force, without injur- 
ing the interests of the country. The 
agricultural labours of the year were over ; 
and for a few months, those men who be- 
fore would have been wanted to reap the: 
harvest and cultivate the ground, might 
be spared to assist in restoring’ the inde- 
pendence’ of Europe. In the hour and 
exultation of success, however, he wished 
us not to forget ourselves, He did not be- 
lieve that any attack on the liberties of 
the country was intended, or that any 
effort to obtain an undue increase of in- 
fluence for the crown was made. Yet it 
should be remembered, that the present 
events necessarily created a larger aug- 
mentation of influence than ever. He did 
not urge this in a spirit of hostility, -but 
merely as an admonitory observation. — 
Far from opposing it in the present cir- 
cumstances, he consented to it ; he gave it 
his feeble support, because he thought it 
necessary ; and however humble he might: 
be as an individual, yet that support was 
valuable, because it was not given blindly, 
but with his eyes open to all the inconve-: 
niences with which the measures rendered 
necessary by events might be attended. 

_ Leave was then given to lord Castlereagh 
to bring in Bills—to enable his Majesty 
to accept the services of the local militia 
out of their county, under certain restric- 
tive regulations—to amend the Intercourse 
Act between England and Ireland, for the 
purpose of permitting regiments of re- 
gular militia to volunteer out.of their ro- 


tation—and to enable his Majesty to aug- 
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ment the 60th regiment to any number 
not exceeding ten battalions. j 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, November 24. 


Mizitia Service,}] The royal assent 
was given by commission to the Militia 
Service Bill. Commissioners, the Lord 


Chancellor and lords Buckinghamshire 
and Walsingham. 


Crency PENALTIES SusPENSION BILt.] 
The Archbishop of Canterbury moved 
the second reading of the Bill. The 
persons to whom this Bill related were, 
Ist. Those who, having two livings, had 
omitted to notify to the bishop their non- 
residence on one of them. 2d. Those 
who had neglected to renew their licences 
in terms of the act of parliament. In re- 
gard to the first description of clergymen, 
the bishop had better means of informa- 
tion than any that could come from the 
party interested. If the two livings 
were in one diocese, he had obviously 
better means; if they were in separate 
dioceses, each of the bishops must know 
the fact, by communicating with each 
other.. As to the other description of 
clergymen, in many cases, no doubt, the 
neglect had arisen from inadvertence, 
rather than from any culpable negligence. 
It could not be expected, that all clergy- 
men should be accurately acquainted with 
all the modern laws by which they were 
affected ; and many of them might think 
that they were protected by their former 
licences, without renewal. He should 
hope it would appear, that all of them 
were of a nature which would free them 
from the imputation of culpable negli- 
gence. . They were at times considerably 
embarrassed. by the provisions of the 
several Acts. The Act of the 53d of his 
Majesty required, that before a licence 
was given, the incumbent must have nomi- 
nated a curate to supply the living: six 
months was allowed by the Act for that 
purpose ; and yet, from the nature of these 
laws, taken together, a clergyman might 
be obliged, in order to entitle himself to a 
licence, to nominate a curate instanter, 
Clergymen, however, who really wished to 
procure those for whose conduct they would 
be willing to become responsible, required 
some time to look about them, and exa- 
mine into the character of those who ap- 
plied for the situation. A remarkable in- 
stance of this had come under his own ob- 
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servation, where the liability to penalty 
would be a peculiar hardship: it was that 
of an incumbent who was rendered unable 
to do the duty of his cure by severe illness, 
and who notwithstanding could not have 
a licence for non-residence until he had 
appointed a curate; for which he very 
properly required time to inquire into the 
character and qualifications of the person 
to be appointed. Yet this incumbent 
would be liable under the Act to penalties 
for non-residence. Of the informer in 
these cases he wished to say nothing; 
this person had been secretary to the late 
bishop of London, and the present bishops 
of Norwich and Ely; and in that situation 
had ample means of fixing upon his ob- 
jects, and rendering his success in suing 
for penalties certain. If it were possible 
to suppose; that any individual in such a 
situation were profligate enough, how 
easily might he, by his own conduct, 
nourish the offence, until it was brought 
to that height which would answer the 
purpose he had in view. He trusted their 
lordships, under all these circumstances, 
would consent to give time, as proposed by 
the Bill; and to suspend for a period the 
actions which had been thus commenced. | 
The Bishop of Chester expressed his 
high sense of the very favourable indal- 
gence granted to the clergy on this occa- 
sion, by both Houses of the legislature, 
It was shewn, however, to a body of men 
who were not undeserving of it.. The 
community was indebted to the exertions 
and example of the parochial clergy for 
not a few of those advantages which, in a 
temporal as well as religious point of view, 
it enjoyed. 
The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed for Friday. 
-Lord Holland presented a short petition 
from Mr. Wright, praying to be heard by 
counsel against the Bill. The petition 
was laid on the table, and it was ordered 


‘that he be heard by his counsel on Friday, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, November 24. 


Ways anp Means.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in a Committee, moved. 
that a sum of 10 millions and a half of 
Exchequer bills should be issued for the 
service of Great Britain. He thought it 
right to state, that from the regular system 
of taking up the Exchequer bills monthly, 
the quantity now in circulation did nog 
much exceed that of January last. 


(9) 
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The Resolution was agreed to, and 
ordered to be reported to-morrow. 

Lord Casélereagh brought up the Bill 
for the augmentation of the 60th regiment 
from seven to ten battalions; as also the 
Bill for extending the provisions of the 
Act of the 46th of the King, to serjeants 
in the militia. He also brought up the 
Bill, for enabling his Majesty to accept of 
the voluntary offers of the local militia, 


for an extension of their services to a time, 


to be limited; and a Bill for amending 
the 51st of the King, with respect to the 
interchange between the militias of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

These several Bills were read a first 
time, and ordered to be committed to- 
morrow. 


Hetrestone Evection.] Mr. Bankes 
moved the second reading of the Helles- 
tone Election Bill. He then proposed, 
that the blank in the Bill respecting the 
amount of freehold which should give a 
qualification to vote, should be filled up, 
by inserting ten pounds. He argued at 
some length on the great depreciation of 
money since 40 shillings was the qualifi- 
eation for a vote; and thought it was only 
bringing back the constitution to its ori- 
ginal principles, to require such a qualifi- 
éation as would place the elector above 
the necessity of corruption. 

‘Mr. Swan contended, that the effect of 
such an alteration would be to disqualify 
the many who were the furthest removed 
from corruption, and give the elective 
franchise to those who were the most 
corrupt. It was notorious, that in Corn- 
wall it was among the most opulent that 


eorruption had taken the deepest root, 


and established itself into a system. He 
believed that there was not a peer in Corn- 
wall who did not hold his rank from cor- 
ruption of this sort. He was sure, how- 
ever, that the effect of such an alteration 
would only be, to transfer the borough to 
one or two peers who could decidedly in- 
fluence the few ten-pound freeholders to 
whom it was proposed to give the right of 
election exclusively. 

Mr. Grenfell preferred the qualification 
Femaining at 40s. to its being altered to 
ro?, At the same time, he did not mean 
to allow, that all the peers in Cornwall 
owed their rank to corruption. 

A long conversation then took place, in 
which Mr. Tremayne, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. Serjeant Best, Mr. H. Sumner, 


and other gentlemen, took a part, It ap- 
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peared to be the general sense of the 
House, that it was better to retain that. 
which was the common qualification re- 
quired all over England. 

Mr. Bankes’s amendment was then ne. 
gatived, and the blank filled up by the 
words “ forty shillings.” 

On the second paragraph, Mr. Serjeant 
Best observed, that as the House, on ace 
count of the notorious corruption practised 
at this borough, thought proper to disfran. 
chise the present electors, he thought it 
would not be right that the mayor should 
be allowed to be the returning officer. In 
all elections, it was a matter of some con- 
sequence who was the returning officer, 
He thought the sheriff should be appointed 
the returning officer; and there would 


‘be no more inconvenience in his executing 


it by deputy, than the sheriffs of London 
found, who were also sheriffs of Middle. 
sex; or than the sheriff of Cambridge 
did, who was also sheriff for Hunting: 
donshire. 

Mr. Serjeant Best then moved that this 
clause be added to the Bill, « That the 
sheriff, or the under-sheriff of the county, 
should be the returning officer.” 

Mr. Swan was in favour of the clause. . 

Mr. Bankes thought it was not of im- 
portance to alter the returning officer, and’ 
was rather inclined to think that the mayot 


| should continue to act in that capacity. 


Mr. P. Grenfell opposed the clause. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow was decidedly in 
favour of it. 

After some observations, on the part of 
Mr. Hammersley, Mr. Tremayne, and Mr. 
Lockhart, the last mentioned gentleman 
moved, that the part of the clause, em- 
powering the under-sheriff to act as the 
returning officer, should be omitted. 

Mr. Serjeant Best had no wish to press 
that part of the clause, not conceiving it 
to be material to his object. 

The words—“ or were 
then ordered to be left out; and the 
clause, “ that the sheriff of Cornwall, fot 
the time being, should act as the returning 
officer,” was ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. The other clauses were then gone 
through, and (the House being resumed) 
the report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, November 25, 


Loan Interest Bitz. On the motions 
for the second reading of this Bill, = 
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ledge and experience, who thought that 


“mney market, as well as the opinions of 
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. The Duke of Norfolk said, that he had 
always considered the sinking fund as the 
chief anchor of our credit, and the only 
source from which we could look to the 
extinction of the national debt, which had 
been so prodigiously accumulated (he did 
not say unnecessarily) within the last 20 
years. Many thonght that the finance 
plan of last year, of which this Bill formed 
a part, trenched on the principle of the 
sinking fund. The noble lord of the 
Treasury however, who certainly bad con- 
siderable experience, had stated his be- 
lief, that it did not trench on the prin- 
ciple of the sinking fund. ll, therefore, 
agreed, that the principle was rigidly to 
be adhered to. But it ought to be kept in 
view, that there were many of great know- 


the finance measure of last year did trench 
on the sinking fund system, and, therefore, 
ministers ought to be cautious; for, how- 
ever severe the taxes might be for the 
moment, the burthen ought to be borne 
rather than trench on the sinking fund. 
In future loans, too, the minister ought, 
even at the expence of temporary incon- 
venience, to borrow in the higher funds; 
for the obvious reason, that the debt would 
be more easily discharged when they came 
to pay at par. 

Lord Liverpool said, that the sinking 
fund system, as proposed by Mr. Pitt in 
1786, was one of the wisest measures that 
had ever been adopted by parliament. 
He knew there was a difference of opinion 
as to the nature of the plan of last year; 
but he, and others who thought with him, 
had contended, and contended successfully, 
that it was no violation of the principle of 
the sinking fund ; and the state of the mo- 


those most conversant with it, afforded a 
strong presumption that they were in the 
right: the loan had been procured on 
more favourable terms than when no such 
measure was in contemplation, though he 
acknowledged that this was not a certain 
criterion, since the terms of the loan might 
be affected by other circumstances. In 
the mean time, it was a great advantage, 
that the country had been able to make 
the prodigious exertions which it had 
lately made without any addition to the 
faxes. 

- The Bill was then read a second time. 
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several debtors confined in the King’s-. 
bench prison, complaining of various hard- 
ships and grievances sustained by them, 
Those statements, the hon. member ob- 
served, if true, contained much matter of 
serious charge against the person oF per- 
sons entrusted with the regulation of the. 
prison. He did not, however, mean to 
pledge himself to the accuracy of the alle-~ 
gations set forth in the Petition; neither 
did he know that they were inaccurate. 
In presenting it, he had merely done what 
he conceived it was his duty to do as a. 
member of parliament.—Ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Rerorr From THE CoMMITFEB OF 
Ways anp Means.] Mr. Lushington re- 
ported from the committee of the whole 
House, to whom it was referred to consider 
further of Ways and Means for raising the 
supply granted to his Majesty, the Re~ 
solution which they had directed him to 
report to the House; and the same was 
read, and agreed to by the House, and is 
as follows : 

That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to his Majesty, the sum of 10,500,000/. be 
raised, by Exchequer bills, for the service 
of Great Britain. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, November 26, 

The royal assent was gree by com- 
mission, to the Malt Duty, Loan, and Local 
Token Bills, Commissioners, lords Eldon, 
Harrowby and Walsingham. : 


Ciercy Bit.] Mr. Serjeant Copley 
and Mr. Heath appeared for Mr. Wright, 
against the Clergy Penalties Bill; the lat- 
ter not heard. Mr. Serjeant Copley, after 
shortly adverting to the Acts for compel- 
ling the residence of the clergy on their 
livings, and the great importance of having 
that object enforced, stated, first, that Mr. 
Wright bad a vested interest in the result 
of the actions, upon the same grounds that 
others held their property. He was in- 
jured by the present Bill: Ist, inasmuch 
as reports had gone abroad, that he himself 
had led the defendants into the commission 
of the offence; an imputation that was in 
some measure countenanced by the pre- 
amble of the Bill, which stated the pre- 
ceedings to be vexatious: Mr, Wright 


-) had made enquiries into the circumstances: 


of each case, and where there appeared 
not a legal, but even a. moral excuse, had 
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desisted from the action. He had ex- 
pended very considerable sums of money 
in commencing these actions. He might 
sustain the loss of the fruits of the action, 
by the death of parties, and also the 
costs; and he himself might die during 
the suspension, and the whole of the costs 
and every thing else might be lost to his 
representatives. 

Lord Ellenborough said, there ought to 
be some evidence that the actions had 
been brought; persons might otherwise 
claim to be heard at the bar, merely on 
their own allegation that they had an in- 
terest. Had the counsel the writs to 
shew, or at least to give in? 

' Mr. Serjeant Copley stated, that they 
had not the writs ; but they were ready to 
prove by the attorney, that the actions 
were brought. 

The Lord Chancellor asked, what was the 
number of actions in all ? 

Mr. Serj. Copley said, there were about 
200 brought by Mr. Wright, and about 
100 more by others. 

The Lord Chancellor said, they had 
nothing to do with those that were brought 
by Mr. Wright’s procurement, but only 
with those brought by himself. These last 
were, as to this purpose, alone his actions. 

Mr. Serj. Copley said, he could not state, 
that the remainder of the actions were 
brought by Mr. Wright’s procurement, 
He knew nothing about them ; but about 
200 were brought in Mr. Wright’s own 
name. 

- Fhe Lord Chancellor said, that was all 
the House wanted to know. 

Counsel were then ordered to withdraw ; 
and the Bill was committed and reported 
without further observation. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, November 26. 
The House was summoned to the Lords ; 
where the royal assent was given, by 
alt 


commission, to the Loan Bill, the M 
Duty Bill, and the Local Token Bill. 


Manine Mutiny On the ques- 


Mutiny Bill, 

Mr. Bennet. expressed some surprise at 
this Bill being hurried through at such an 
early period of the session. 

Sir George Warrender said, it was neces- 
sary that the marines, when serving on 
shore, should be subject to regulations 
sunilar to those of the land forces. . The 
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objection in point of time would have been 
better when his noble friend (lord Castle~ 
reagh) moved the Annual Mutiny Bill. 
Mr. Manners Sutton observed, that when 
the House had come to the resolution of 
the number of men to be voted for the ser. 
vice of the year, it appeared almost a 
matter of course, that the Mutiny Bill 
should be brought in for their regalation, 
Mr Whitbread could by no means agree 
with the hon. and learned gentleman, 
that this was a mere matter of course, 
Nothing but circumstances of a very 
peculiar nature could justify the highly 
unconstitutional introduction of a new 
Mutiny Bill, at a period so premature, 
The existing Act would not expire until 
the 25th of March. It had hitherto been 
the invariable practice not to introduce a 
new Bill, until such a period of the session 
as would just allow of its receiving the 
royal assent before the expiration of the 
old. It was certainly easy to see, that 
under the existing circumstances it might 
be convenient for parliament to give the 
crown the power which this Bill conveyed 
for 16 months, instead of for a year, as 
usual ; but a distinct and good cause must 
be stated for so doing. If the hon. gen- 
tleman or the noble lord opposite would 
say, that under the present circumstances 
the approaching adjournment might be so 
much extended as to render it a matter of 
inconvenience to pass the new Bill before 
the expiration of that now in force, he 
would not object to it; but he repeated, 
that something more was necessary than 
the explanation given by the hon. baronet. 
Lord Castlereagh said, he was perfectly 
prepared to concur in the general reason- 
ing of the hon. gentleman on this subject 5 
but he hoped, that under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the present period, there 
was nothing to rouse the jealousy of par- 
liament, or to induce them to believe that 
the crown wished to possess the power 
which this Bill conferred for any other 
purpose than for the sake of public conve- 
nience. In the existing state of affairs, it 
was the opinion of the crown, that parlia- 
ment might adjourn to a period so distant, 
probably the beginning of March, as 
would render it difficult to pass the new 
Bill before the expiration of the old one. 
He was sure the hon. gentleman, and all 
who heard him, would agree in the expe- 
diency of not running the slightest risk of 
having no law in existence on this sub- 
ject. The Bill was proposed as a matter 
of essential convenience; and the adop- 
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tion of it could not be adduced in future 
as a precedent, under circumstances of a 
dissimilar nature. 

Mr. Whitbread was perfectly satisfied 
with the statement made by the noble 
lord. All that he was anxious about was, 
that the present practice should not form 
a precedent, which, if it were to pass 
wholly unnoticed, it might do. He should 
not have risen again, but for a single word 
which had dropped from the noble lord in 
the course of his observations. The noble 
lord had said, that inthe judgment of “ the 
crown,” a long adjournment might take 
place. Now, as it was to be an adjourn- 
ment, not a prorogation, he did not see 
what the judgment or opinion of the crown 
had to do with it. 

Lord Castlereagh replied, that it was by 
no means inconsistent with the preroga- 
tive of the crown to communicate to par- 
liament the expediency of an adjournment 
for any particular purpose ; which com- 
munication was generally answered by an 
adjournment, as a matter of course. All, 
however, that he meant to say on the pre- 
sent occasion was, that in the judgment of 
the ministers of the crown, the general 
state of affairs was such, that the meeting 
of parliament, after the recess, might be 
deferred until a period somewhat later 
than ordinary. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Monday. 


East Inpia Svucar Dutizs,] The 
House having, on the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, resolved itself 
into a committee on the East India Sugar 
Duties ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
tone of voice which would not allow 
us distinctly to hear his statement, pro- 
ceeded to make the propositions of which 
he had given notice. He observed, 
that considerable alarm had been ex- 
cited among the West India interest 
on this subject, and that it was most 
desirable to afford that interest a just pro- 
tection. It was his intention to propose 
such an increase of the duties on East In- 
dia sugar, as, compared with the duties on 
West India sugar, would make them 10s. 
That increase would be 
Gs. Gd. a cwt.; and he considered that it 
would afford a sufficient protection to the 
West India merchant. This higher duty, 
however, was to extend only to a certain 
price ; and when sugar should be import- 
ed at 60s a cwt, the increased duty. on 
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East India sugar was to diminish Is. on 
every shilling of advanced price. He had 
communicated on the subject with the 
best informed persons on both sides of the 
question ; and he trusted, that the propo- 
sition which he was about to make would, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
be considered the most expedient that 
parliament could adopt. The right hon, 
gentleman concluded by moving his re- 
solution. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins observed, that the 
measure proposed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman might be a very proper one as it 
regarded the dealers in sugar; but that 
permission to import East India sugar 
would materially affect and injure the 
shipping interest, by the great encourage- 
ment that it would afford to India-built 
shipping. He trusted, that the propos 
sition would not be hastily acceded to, but 
that due time would be given for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Benson observed, that opportunity 
would be given for its consideration durin 
the progress of the Bill through the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the hon. gentleman who had just spoken 
had anticipated the observation he was 
about to make. He allowed, that the 
matter was of great importance, and de~ 
served serious consideration. He could 
not think, however, with the worthy al- 
derman, that the shipping interest would 
be materially affected by it, when he con- 
sidered the disadvantages under which 
East India sugar must at all events come 
to this country. It was only brought as 
adead weight, and in a certain degree to 
defray the expences of the vessels. It 
was by general trade, and not by the im- 
portation of sugar, that the East India 
shipping was augmented. 

Mr. Marryatt compared the freedom of 
the East India trade with the restrictions 
under which that from the West Indies 
laboured. It was a well known fact, that 
for the last twenty years the West Indies 
had supplied the mother country with 
sugar at a much cheaper rate than that at 
which it had been manufactured. Half 
the estates in Jamaica and the other 
islands had in consequence been sold, or 
given up to creditors, within that period. 
The duty had fallen on the planter, not 
the consumer. “It was true, that hitherto 
ships from the East Indies had been chiefly 
ballasted with saltpetre. But now the 
trade.would be open to all adventurers ; 
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most of whom, not being able to procure 
saltpetre,. would ballast their ships with 
sugar, to the utter ruin of the West Indies. 
In Bengal, sugar sold at 12s. a cwt.; in 
the West Indies it was 30s. being a dif- 
ference of 18s. a cwt. in favour of the 
East India. planter. A Hindoo labourer 
(as had been stated in the committee of 
last session) cost but about 6s. a month—a 
West Indian, almost as much aday. The 
quality of the East India sugar also was 
excellent. It equalled the best of Bar- 
badoes flake; and although it was not 
what our Custom-house officers called 
flake sugar, he was persuaded that it un- 
derwent some refining process in India, 
On all these considerations, it appeared to 
him, that the West India planters were 
fairly entitled to retain the monopoly of 
supplying this country, to which they 
paid every species of taxation that could 
well be devised. To the West Indies, at 
present, British manufactures to the value 
of 7 or 8 millions sterling were annually 
exported. In the West India trade, 
25,000 British seamen were employed. 
To the East Indies no manufactures.would 
be exported; and in the trade, Lasears 
would be principally employed, to the great 
deterioration of our naval force. In fact, 
the East India trade had never been so 
productive of hands ‘for the navy as that 
of the West Indies. Ships engaged in the 
Jatter were obliged to take a certainnumber 
of apprentices, in order to make good the 
drafts from them to supply the waste and 
casualties in his Majesty’s navy : but this 
had not been the case with East Indiamen. 
The East Indies had ruined the West 
Indies wherever the two trades had inter- 
fered. They had destroyed the trade of 
the West Indies in indigo and cotton. 
The only staple commodity left to them 
was sugar, and of that he trusted they 
would not be deprived. 

Mr. C. Idle could not allow that the re- 
strictions on the trade of the West Indies 
were so great as they had been represent- 
ed by the hon. gentleman. They were 
permitted to export sugar, coffee and 
cocoa, to all parts south of Cape Finis- 
terre; and the other restraints were only 
nominal. 

‘Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that, not- 
withstanding all he had heard, he must 
repeat, that the objections he had before 
mentioned stil] struck him to be of con- 
siderable importance. He viewed the 
Bill with jealousy, and was averse from 
the measure as it now stodd;: for he 
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thought it would be the means of raising 
the price of sugar on the home-consumer; 
and as sugar was an article of necessity 
already bearing a very high price, any 
further-rise of price must be very severely 
felt by our manufacturers, and all the 
lower classes of the people. He adverted 
to the large bounty on the exportation of 
sugar from this country to the continent, 
which he conceived ought to be di, 
minished. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer referred 
the worthy alderman to the 35th of the 
King; by which it was provided, that as 
the price of sugar increased, that bounty 
should diminish ; thereby making the fo, 
reigner participate in the burden. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that the state. 
ments and reasoning which the committee 
had heard from gentlemen on both sides, 
with regard to this measure, but particus 
larly from his hon. friend!under the gallery 
(Mr. Marryatt), were calculated to excite 
very serious reflections, into the consideras 
tion of which, however, he did not at pres 
sent propose to enter at. any length, Still 
he could nat help saying, that although be 
would be one. of. the last to recommend 
any proceeding likely to produce a con- 
vulsion in trade, or a serious injury to any 
class of merchants,the main object of le- 
gislative consideration being the interest 
of the public,: he could see no ebjection to 
the revision.of any commercial system 
to effect that object. Into this train of 
reflection she. was: naturally led by the 
comparison which chad been drawn by his 
hon. friend (Mr. Marryatt), with respect 
to the produce of our West and East India 
possessions. According to his hon, friend, 
the produce of our western colonies was in 
every respect beaten out of the market by 
that of the east, with the exception only 
of sugar. Then it would appear, that the 
whole produce of the West India colonies 
was a forced cultivation, kept up for some 
sinister purpose, merely to answer the ends 
of individuals, but by no. means with the 
view to cheapen the price to the con- 
sumer—to answer, the interest of the pub+ 
lic. Was his hon. friend aware what an 
onus he imposed upon himself by this as- 
sertion ?—that he became bound to prove 
this proposition, that advantages arose to 
this country from the East India mone 
poly, which more than counterbalanced 
the admitted disadvantage of an enhanced 
price of sugar to the public in order to 
favour the West Indian produce, by giving 
it a decided preference .in our market to 
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that of the East, as the measure before the 
committee proposed. - In dwelling so 
much too upon the obligation imposed 
upon the West India planter, by our 
monopoly, to purchase British manufac- 
tures, was his hon. friend prepared to 
maintain this proposition, that the British 
manufactures were dearer than others, and 
that our colonists would rather deal for 
the others, if they were not restrained by 
the monopoly? Possibly his hon. friend 
might undertake to sustain the proposition ; 
but obviously the undertaking would not 
be popular among our manufacturers, or 
perhaps likely to succeed. These reflec- 
tions the hon. member said he thought it 
his duty to throw out for the consideration 
of others; and he concluded with express- 
ing a hope, that the Bill which it was pro- 
posed to ground upon the Resolution be- 
fore the committee, would not be brought 
to a conclusion until after the recess; as 
the fullest time should be afforded for the 
due examination of such an important 
measure, 

Mr. Marryatt said, he had no doubt, 
that should his hon. friend, who had just 
sat down, think proper to bring forward 
any proposition with respect to the com- 
mercial system of our West India colonies, 
the House would willingly give it all due 
consideration ; for himself he should say, 
that he’ would be most ready to attend 
to it. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, November 29. 


Insotvent Destors.] Lord Redesdale 
presented his Bill for amending the Act 
of last session, for the relief of Insolvent 
Debtors ; which was read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Lord Ellenborough moved the second 

reading of his temporary Insolvent Deb- 
tors’ Bill; wishing that it might go through 
this stage in regular course, in order 
that, in the event of its not being found 
practicable to render the Act of last ses- 
sion effectual for its object, this Bill might 
pass before the recess. 
-_ Lord Holland remarked upon the incon- 
sistency of sanctioning a Bill, professing 
to repeal the Act of last session, at the 
same moment that they entertained a Bill 
for amending that Act. 

Lord Redesdale also observed upon the 
inconsistency of sanctioning a Bill, the 


principle of which was to repeal the Act 
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of last session, whilst a Bill was before the 
House to amend that Act. With respect 
to the difficulties stated to exist in the exe- 
cution of the Act of last’sessions, persons: 
had been industriously employed to dis-. 
seminate objections which did not exist in 
point of fact, while the difficulties that had 
really occurred might be easily obviated. 
His lordship then entered into a detail of 
some length, for the purpose 6f shewing 
the ease with which the real objections to’ 
the Act might be got rid of, by declaring 
and enacting the power of the commis- 
sioner to remove from place to place; by 
declaring and enacting the express obli- 
gation upon gaolers to bring up their pri-: 
soners; by appointing an officer to take 
a provisional assignment of the debtor’s 
effects, similar to the clerk of the peace at 
the sessions; by repealing the court of 
appeal; by substituting a recognizance, 
to be given by the debtor (as to the liabi- 
lity of his future property, under the dis 
rection of the court), instead of an engage- 
ment; and, finally, by giving a discretion= 
ary power to the commissioner to autho-' 
rize justices in quarter session to discharge 
debtors; reserving to himself to have per- 
sons brought before him, where he saw a 
necessity for investigation, which would 
happen comparatively in but few in- 
stances. This latter clause, if the House 
agreed to add it to the Bill in a committee, 
would answer all the purposes of the noble 
and Jearned lord’s temporary Bill, without 
the objections which applied to all tem- 
porary insolvent Acts. Under Acts of the 
latter description, the future property of 
the debtor was rendered liable, but in a 
manner that rendered it only attachable 
by bringing actions; and thus it might 
happen, that one creditor obtaining exe- 
cution might get all the effects of the 
debtor, nothing being left for the other 
creditors, while the debtor might by this 
procedure be ruined. Under the Act of 


last session, on the contrary, the future 


— was only rendered liable, subject: 
to the discretion of the court; and thus, 
if he attained the means, a gradual mode. 
of payment might be resorted to, under 
the aothority. of the court, which would: 
preserve the debtor from -ruin, and be 
more just to the creditor, in the equal dis- 
tribution of funds for payment. - 

Lord Ellenborough was desirous of its 
being distinctly understood, that he had 
thrown no obstacle in the way of the Act 
of the last session: but on the contrary he 


ine suggested many propositions for what 
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he considered the improvement of it. He 

still urged the second reading of his Bill, 

that it might be in readiness in case it 

could not be found practicable effectually 
*to amend the Act of last session. 

Lord Redesdale did not mean to accuse 
the noble and learned lord of throwing 
difficulties in the way of the Act of last 
session; but where some officers attended 
the court, whilst others chose to disobey 
the orders of the commissioner, without 
assigning any reason for so doing, it was 
clear that a disposition existed somewhere 
to. thwart the execution of the Act. As to 
the suggestions of the noble and learned 
lord, they chiefly related to the form of 
the jurisdiction to‘be erected. 

~The Lord Chancellor was desirous of 
giving every possible assistance to render 
effectual the act of the legislature. He 
thought, however, that it would be advisa- 
ble to forward the temporary Bill a stage, 
. in order that it might be available before 
the recess, in case they should be unable 
to agree upon a proper Bill for amending 
the Act of last session. 

Lord Holland was decidedly hostile to 
pressing a temporary Insolvent Bill at the 
present moment; particularly a Bill 
which stated, what had not been proved, 
that the Act of last session had been found 
jneffectual. It was not his practice to deal 
in insinuations: it might have been by 
accident that the commissioner was not 
appointed till two months after the passing 
of the Act; it might have been by acci- 
dent that the marshal of the King’s-bench, 
when the court at length met, chose to 
disobey the order of the court, and to 
assign no reason for such conduct; but, 
with all the circumstances in view that 
were notorious to the public, it was a little 
too much to say that the Act had been 
found ineffectual ; particularly when, after 


all, the difficulties started had been found. 


to be merely such as might be easily 
removed, . He could not consent to resort 
to the mischievous principle of temporary 
Insolvent Bills, when they had the sound 
principle of legislation before them already, 
embodied in an Act which only required 
some trifling amendmeyts. It was an ob- 
servation of Mr. Horne Tooke’s, when 
substitutes were resorted to in a time of 
scarcity for fine flour, « Do not,”’ says he 
to some persons, “ touch the barley brown 
“bread now offered to you as a substitute ; 
for if you do you will never get a morsel 
of white wheaten bread as Jong as you 
live.” So he would say ; do not resort to 
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the mischievous temporary palliative of 
Insolvent Bills, when you have the means 
of rendering effectual an Act founded on 
a great principle of legislation. 

The Lord Chancellor admitted that there 
was an irregularity in agreeing to the 
second reading of the temporary Bill while 
the amending Bill was in progress: but 
still it was necessary that the temporary 
Bill should be in such a state of forward- 
ness as to render it possible to have it 
passed before the recess, in case the other 
should be found incapable of execution; 
and therefore the irregularity must be sub- 
mitted to. 

The temporary Billof lord Ellenborough 
was then read a second time, with an 
understanding that it should be committed 
on Thursday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, November 29. 


Lace Srockinc-FramME Bit. | 
Upon the motion of Mr. H. Addington, 
that the Bill for continuing the Act for 
inflicting the punishment of death on all 
persons convicted of maliciously breaking 
such frames, or cutting any lace or stock- 
ings in such frames, be read a second 
time, 

Mr. J. Smith rose and expressed a wish, 
that as peace and tranquillity were now, 
and had been for a considerable time 
back, completely restored in the districts 
to which the Act referred to was originally 
intended to apply, the severe penalty 
prescribed by that Act should cease. He 
saw no objection to a Bill for extending 
to lace-frames the same provisions which, 
according to an old statute, applied to 
stocking-frames ;. because otherwise, should 
the Act under consideration be repealed 
or allowed to expire, the lace-frames 
would not enjoy the due protection of the 
Jaw. But he had serious objections to the 
continuance of a law which he would take 
the liberty of saying was wholly ineffec- 
tive; he knew from local observation, that 
the penalty of death had the effect of in- 


| disposing persons to prosecute for such 


cffences as the Act had in view, and there- 
fore there had been no conviction under 
it. Much information had indeed reached 
him which fully satisfied his mind upon 
this subject. He would be the last man 
in the world to resist any measure calcu 
lated to prevent such outrages as disturbed 
certain parts of the‘country when this Act 


was Originally epanted 3 but he was then, 
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as well as at present, persuaded, that the 


penalty prescribed was too severe. He. 
was also persuaded, that the persons con- 
cerned in those outrages were, as they 
themselves had Jong felt, actuated by mere 
delusion; and from this circumstance, 
combined with the communication which 
he had had with the right hon. mover, he 
was induced to think that there was no 
reason whatever to apprehend any recur- 
rence of the outrages against which this 
Bill proposed to provide. Of course there 
was no necessity for its adoption, But 
even if such outrages should unhappily 
recur, he was decidedly of opinion, that an 
Act, imposing the penalty of transportation 
for seven years upon the delinquents, 
would be more effective in putting them 
down, than the Act which the hon. mover 
proposed to continue. 

Mr. H. Addington expressed his happi- 
ness in confirming the statement of the 
hon. gentleman, that tranquillity was com-. 
pletely restored in the districts alluded to, 
and therefore he should be the last person 
to originate the measure under considera- 
tion, But finding the Act in existence, 
and aware of its influence in putting down 
an alarming disturbance, he thought it his 
duty to propose its continuance, as a -mat- 
ter of prudence and precaution, to guard 
against the possible recurrence of any 
such outrages, and in the hope that it 
would operate in terrorem, to prevent crime. 
The right hon. gentleman added, that he 
intended only to move the continuance of 
the Act for one year from the Ist of March 
next. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that he could 
not think the House disposed to accede to 
this measure upon such grounds as were 
stated by the right hon. gentleman. In 


fact the right hon. gentleman had not of- 


fered any reason whatever to justify the 
adoption of his measure, but brought it 
forward apparently as a mere matter of 
course ; and such was the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s line of proceeding upon a mea- 
sure of no less importance than the inflic- 
tion of a capital punishment—than the 
inctease of our already enormous mass of 
capital offences. The House, in consider- 
ing this question, should bear in mind the 
circumstances under which the Act refer- 
red to was originally passed. A conspi- 
rary prevailed in certain parts of the 
country —houses were broken open in the 
day-time, stocking and lace frames were 
destroyed; and to meet those evils this 
Act was adopted, by which. that, which 

( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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before was a simple felony, was rendered 
a capital offence. The minister (Mr. — 
Perceval) however, who supported it, with 
the Secretary of State also (Mr. Ryder), 
declaring that the peculiar circumstances 
of the crisis alone urged them to bring 
forward such a measure, which they by 
no means proposed to render permanent, 
its continuance was limited to two years. 
But now that the disturbances which form- 
ed the argument in support of this Act 
had so long ceased—now that tranquillity 
was completely restored—that the tempo- 
rary evil which gave birth to the Act was 
removed—nay, now that tranquillity was 
not only restored, but the very causes 
which were known to have occasioned the 
disturbances complained of were entirely 
done away—when the distresses of come 
merce and manufactures had totally dis- 
appeared—when such a state of things 
had arisen, as the most sanguine imagina- 
tion could not have anticipated at the 
enactment of this extraordinary law, it 
was proposed to extend its duration with- 
out any plea whatever, either of existing 
or probable necessity. The very authors 
of this law could never have calculated, 
that by or before the Ist of March, 1814, 
the distresses that gave rise to the out- 
rages against which they legislated would 
so entirely disappear, that our old chan- 
nels of commerce should be re-opened— 
that our. manufactures should be restored, 


and our manufacturers in full employment 


—and under such circumstances where 
could be the occasion for continuing the 
law under consideration? He should be 
glad to hear from any advocate for the 
motion, against what description of evil 
he thought it necessary to provide, by 
continuing this law beyond the Ist of 
March, 1814, or what sort of danger was 
to be apprehended from its discontinu- 
ance? If, then, no cause could be assign- 
ed, he could not conceive it possible that 
the House would consent to continue the 
existence of a capital punishment merely 
as a measure of caution against imagining 
a‘ possible’ evil, as the right hon. mover 
had stated. It was admitted, that there 
had been no conviction under this Act ; 
but it was foretold at the time of its enact- 
ment, that the severity of the punishment 
of death would serve to prevent prosecu- 
tions ; therefore the Act was not enforced. 
But, in fact, the whole of the evil referred 
to, or its possible recurrence, might be 
fully provided. against, as his hon. friend 
wes" him (Mr. Smith) suggested, by 
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éxtending the Act which applied to stock- 
ing-frames to lace-frames also, with, how- 
ever, a mitigated penalty in both cases. 
With respect to the statement of the right 
hon. mover, that although he would not 
originate the law under consideration, he 
thought it his duty to propose its continu- 
ance, because he found it upon the Statute- 
book; it appeared to him (sir S. R.) of a 


most extraordinary nature, as a general 


motive for legislation. But as to this par- 
ticular Act, how was the House to view a 
proposition calculated to put to hazard the 
lives of men, merely because an act passed 
under totally different circumstances was 
still to be found on the Statute-book? If 
the right hon. gentleman felt so much 
regard for the value of the statute, he 
eught to have some respect for the opinion 
of its authors ; and according to that opi- 
nion, this. statute ought to terminate in 
March 1814. But really, according to 
the kind of argument adduced by the 
right hon. mover, this statute might have 
unlimited duration, For although he 
proposed its re-enactment for only one 
year, the argument he used in support of 
the preposition, namely, the appearance 
ef the Act on the Statute-book, and the 
propriety of providing against any ‘ pos- 
sible’ disturbance, might be urged again 
in the next year. The reasoning that 
was-held good by the right hon. gentle- 
man might be so deemed by those who 
followed him in office, and so on in suc- 
cession. 

_ Mr. B. Bathurst observed upon the 
grounds alledged by the learned gentle- 
man for the repeal of the law under consi- 
deration ; namely, the state of the coun- 
try, and the severity of the punishment 
prescribed by the law. As to the first 
ground, the question for the House to de- 
eide was, whether, from the short time 
that had elapsed since the disturbances 
had ceased against which the law was 
pointed, it would be prudent to repeal it ; 
for himself, he could have no hesitation in 
deciding in the negative; and he felt that 
many circumstances might be adduced to 
justify that decision. Then, as to the 
second ground, it was asserted that the 
law was inefficient—that there had been 
no convictions under it, because there had 
been no prosecutions, in consequence of 
the severity of the punishment. But no 
facts were quoted to sustain this. assertion. 
H, however, there were no such facts, 
which mightbe.doubted, he should still 
Paintain, that althopgh some men were 
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prevented from prosecuting by this seve. 
rity of punishment, he was entitled to 
assume that very many more were pre. 
vented from crime by the same severity, 
That this law had operated to prevent 
crime in the disturbed districts, he had 


not the least doubt. It was, indeed, to be 
recollected, that tranquillity had been re. 
stored in these districts before any change 
took place in our commercial circum. 
stances. To what then was this restora- 
tion of quiet to be attributed, unless to the 
efficient operation of the law, and the im- 
proved temper of the people? But to ree 
turn to the allegation that this law was 
ineffective, because there had been no con- 
victions under it, because it was not enforc- 
ed ; the House must remember, that at the 
time this law was under discussion, it was 
much dwelt upon that the Stocking: frame 
Act had never been enforced. Now as 
the latter Act, which was known to exist, 
and prescribed transportation, did not 
Operate to prevent crime, was it not fair 
to calculate, that the severity of the pu-« 
nishment prescribed by the former did, 
by inspiring terror, operate such prevens 
tion? for the cessation of crime did im« 
mediately follow such enactment. 

Mr. Horner supported the argument of 
sir Samuel Romilly, illustrating the seve- 
rity of the law under consideration, by 
stating, that even an apprentice, who 
should wilfully cut any of his [master’s 
stockings or lace in the frames, or any of 
the utensils used in the machinery, would 
be, under this Act, liable to capital pu- 
nishment, without any proof of confede« 
racy or combination whatever; while the 
master would be subject to punishment for 
misdemeanor, if he declined to prosecute 
the apprentice detected in such an act, 
After pointing out this case, which could 
not be denied, he thought it unnecessary 
to urge any farther argument against the 
cruelty and injustice of a Jaw, which the 
right hon. mover notwithstanding propos- 
ed to continue, without even the plea of 
necessity. There might be circumstances 
which would render that an offence at one 
time, which would be quite innocent at 
another. An act of parliament had once 
existed against drinking healths, because 
that was a badge of hostility to the 
crown—the sign of a disloyal conspiracy: 
The cutting of steckings or lace might 
two years back be deemed a capital of 
fence, because such was the conduct of a 
dangerous combination; and yet such 
cutling might be consistently met at this 
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day by a much less severe punishment, 
because the combination had ceased to 
exist. Indeed, he could see no reason for 
retaining the capital punishment in the 


Act under consideration. In point of faet, | 


this Act had never been enforced either 
at the commission or elsewhere, the de- 
linquents which the Act professed to have 
in view being all met by the old esta- 
blished laws of the land. By that law 
he wished the country to be governed, 
and it was quite disarranged by such sta- 
tutes as that under discussion. Such sta- 
tutes, indeed, as were too severe in com- 
parison with the offence against which 
they professed to provide, only served to 
put the ingenuity of the jadges in action, 
in order to evade them. Unfortonately 
such statutes were to be found. Under the 
Stabbing Act, for instance, which imposed 
a capital punishment upon any man who 
stabbed another, even though death did 
not ensue, unless the othet had a weapon 
in his hand; he remembered a case in 
which a humane judge raled, that a coach- 
man’s whip, held in the left hand and 
resting upon the ground, was a weapon 
which served to save the prisoner from 
the penalty of the Act. But how would 
any judge feel, if an apprentice were 
brought before him under the circum: 
stances he had described, subject to the se- 
vere visitation of the law under discussion ; 
against the continuance of which, without 
even the shadow of necessity, he entered 
his deeided protest ? 

Mr. Serjeant Best admitted the general 
reasoning of the last speaker, but denied its 
application to the measure before the 
House. He said, the law had been 
found beneficial, and that was an argu- 
ment why the House should continue it. 

Mir. Abercromby opposed the continu- 
ance of the Act, on the same grounds as 
Mr. Horner, and used nearly the same 
arguments. 


Alderman C. Smith was in favour of the | 
. Act being continued. 


Mr. Courtenay lamented the discussion 
that had taken place, in.consequence of 
the predilection of the right hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. H. Addington) for a 
former measure. The Bill now would be- 
come an instrument of cruelty against 
many who might be brought within 
its operation, though originally directed 
against a very different description of 
persons—those engaged in illegal combi- 
nations, Nothing but necessity coald jus- 


distinct consideration. 


fy such a measure as the present ; vad 
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the necesssity having ceased, the méasure 
of course ought not to be revived. It. 
was now unnecessary with respeet to those, 
against whom it had been generally di- 
rected, and would be cruel and oppressive 
to others. : 

Mr. H. Addington admitted, that theré 
no longer existed a necessity for the mea- 
sure. ‘The office, with which he was con- 
nected, carried on a corfespotidence with 
most parts of the kingdom; and in that 
correspondence nothing had appeared that’ - 
called imperiously for the present Bill ; 
but from the recent date of the disorders 
for the suppression of which the Bill had 
been enacted, he was led to infer, that it. 
still ought to be continued, as a measure 
of precaution and prevention, which had- 
originally been productive of the most 
beneficial effects. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that the present time. 
was very different from that when the Bill 
had been introduced into the House. 
Conspiracy and murder, with crinies ap- 
proaching to high treason, then prevatled- 
in the districts assigned for its operation 3: 
and the penalty of death which it ims. 
posed served ds a warning to the country 
at large. The crimes, however, which he: 
mentioned, were now all done away, and 
not a loom was now unemployed, unless 
from want of hands to work it. He should: 
vote now against the Bill, for the same: 
reason that he had formerly voted for it. . 

Mr. Brown should be guided by the 
necessity of the case, and no necessity; 
now existed; he did not choose to legis- 
late apon speculative grounds. 

Mr. H. Addington disclaimed any such 
intention. 

A division then took place. 

For the second reading, 37—Against it, 
15—Majority, 22. 


East Inp1a Trape.] Lord Castlereagh 


stated, that it was essential to carrying 


into effect the Act of last session, that 
bullion should be found to carry on the 
trade with India; and that, therefore, a 
trade must be carried on with Asia and 
Africa, under certain limitations, particu- 
larly respecting the trade to the Mediter- 
ranean, At present, he should steer clear 
of the question about India-built shipping, 
reserving that as a subject for future and 
The noble lord 
concluded, by moving for leave to bring 
in a Bill, to regulate the trade of the sub- 
jects of this kingdont to and from any of 
the countries within the charter of the 
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East India Company, and also to other 
countries not comprehended within the 
limits of that charter. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins thought, that 
while the Navigation Act subsisted, the 
commerce of this country had nothing to 
fear from foreign competition.—Leave was 
given to bring in the Bill. 


Mutiny Bitt.] In the committee on 
this Bill, the hon. Mr. Bennett wished to 
know if the Act, as it at present stood, au- 
thorised solitary imprisonment ? He knew 
that that mode of punishment had been 
resorted to, and was inclined to believe it 
had been abused. ' 

Mr. M. Sutton stated, that very few in- 
stances had occurred of solitary imprison- 
ment. If, by the Act as now worded, 
courts martial had not that power, they 
ought to have it; but he was inclined to 
think that the term imprisonment in- 
cluded all kinds of confinement whatever. 

- Lord Palmerston moved a clause to pre- 
vent persons, not authorised, from adver- 
ae for recruits; which was ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. Bennet.again rose, and, after alluding 
to a number of cases which had come to 
his knowledge, of a degree of severity and 
cruelty in the infliction of corporal pu- 
nishment, which made the blood run cold, 
the hon. member moved a clause, that any 
officer attending the first execution of a 
sentence, and suffering the remainder to 
be afterwards inflicted, should be cashiered. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that he might 
refer to a high authority in that House, 
who had stated it to be, in his opinion, il- 
legal to bring out a man a second time to 
receive the remainder of his punishment, 
after he had once suffered as much pain 
as human nature was capable of enduring. 
Besides, the terror of this renewal of the 
punishment was, he knew, often held out 


to compel the soldier to enter into other |- 


service, or what were called the con- 
demned regiments. He hoped that a 
country which boasted of the mildness of 
its punishments, and from which the 
torture had’ been long banished, would not 
continue so disgraceful a practice, and that 
_ the House would receive some satisfaction 
on the subject. The idea that this sen- 
tence could in any case be evaded, in 
consequence of such an amelioration of 
the law, was entirely chimerical, as a 
surgeon constantly attended to see how 
much the soldier could bear. . 

Lord Palmerston did not think the ob- 
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jection so chimerical as the hon. and 
learned gentleman seemed to suppose; 
he had heard of several instances in which 
the deception had been successfully prac- 
tised. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said (in allusion to 
what had fallen from sir S. Romilly with 
respect to himself), that he had no hesita. 
tion in declaring his opinion of the impro- 
priety, injustice, and even illegality of 
inflicting the second part of a sentence 
after the first had really produced all the 
suffering that was intended. But: he 
thought it possible to evade the punish- 
ment altogether by means of the proposed 
clause, and therefore he should vote against 
it. He was not, he said, prepared for the 
clause which the hon. member had sub- 
mitted, nor, indeed, for the discussion of 
the Bill at the present moment. It was 
brought forward thus early, that it might 
pass before the recess. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he had been 
misconceived if he was understood. to. 
say, that he knew, from any particular 
information in his own possession, that the 
practice had prevailed, of calling out men 
to receive the remainder of their punish- 
ment after as much had been inflicted as 
they could bear: what he had asserted 
was, that after receiving as many lashes as 
could with safety be given, the threat of 
undergoing the remainder was held out to 
compel them to enter into particular kinds 
of service. The right hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. M. Sutton) said he should 
negative the bringing up the clause, be- 
cause it would retard the progress of the 
Bill; but that argument only afforded an- 
other reason for not passing the Bill at 
all, at this unusually early period of the 
session; for it now appeared, that they 
were not only going to pass a Mutiny Bill 
‘fora much longer time than heretofore, 
‘ but all discussion was also to be excluded. 

Mr. Manners Sutton thought the hon. 
and learned member’s argument would be 
much stronger if any thing new were pro- 
posed to be introduced into the Bill by 
that (the ministerial) side of the House; 
when it might be urged, perhaps, that 
they. were taking an unfair advantage of 
the presumed state of the House ; and it 
was to that supposition alone that he al- 
luded, when he used the expression ad- 
verted to. It should be remembered, 
however, that the- Bill in question would 
not have any operation till the 25th of 
next March, and its actual duration would 


be no greater than if passed’at that period 
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instead of the present. The reason’ why 
it was now brought forward had been 
stated by his noble friend on a former 
night; namely, that as it was probable 
political causes might render it necessary 
te extend the approaching adjournment 
longer than customary, it would be inex- 

dient to leave the Mutiny Bill to any 
ane of not being introduced in time 
before the existing one expired. 

Sir Samuel Romilly was aware that the 
actual duration of the Bill could only bea 
year; but then it was a year to commence 
three months hence, and that was a per- 
fect novelty. 

- Mr. Benson expressed his satisfaction 
that the present discussion had arisen ; as 
it would, at least, produce the good effect 
of communicating to the world the decla- 
ration of the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, that it was illegal to inflict upon a 
soldier the remainder of any corporal pu- 
nishment after he had undergone as large 
a portion of it as he could endure. 

The clause was then negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, November 30. 


_ Mr. Rose presented a Petition from cer- 
tain artisans and manufacturers (including 
employers and journeymen) resident in the 
county of Angus. The right hon. gentle- 
man stated, that he last year presented a 
petition from this county different in its 
object from that which he had now the 
honour to submit ; for the Petition which 
he held in his hand, and which was signed 
by between 6 and 7,000 persons, prayed 
only that the House would make such al- 
terations in the Actof the 5th of Elizabeth, 
as to its wisdom might seem meet. With 
respect to the measure before the House 
upon this subject, he should express no 
decided opinion at present, but reserve 
himself for the debate. The clauses in the 
statute of Elizabeth, prohibiting men from 
following certain trades unless they had 
_ previously served an apprenticeship, were, 
no doubt, in many cases, subject to very 
serious objections, The courts of law, in- 
deed, were not willing to countenance 
setter under them. - It had, in fact, 
become exceedingly unpopular; but yet 
he felt and must suggest for the conside- 
ration of the learned proposer of the mea- 
sure alluded to (Mr. Serjeant Onslow), that 
the total repeal of these provisions would 
be productive of as much inconvenience 
as its total enforcement. For instance, 
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according to these provisions, none were 
permitted to practise as apothecaries or 
attornies without serving a regular ap- 
prenticeship, and so having the opportu. 
nity of acquiring adequate professional 
skill ; but if these provisions were re- 
pealed, low, ignorant and uninformed 
people might undertake these professions, 
and thus the repeal might become ma- 
terially injurious to the public. Again, 
in many places the service of an apprens. 
ticeship conferred the right of voting— 
such, for instance, was the case in the city 
of London; and in some boroughs the. 
right of voting belonged exclusively to 
those who had served apprenticeships 
within such borough ; so that the proposed 
repeal of the learned member was liable 
to many objections, 

- The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Frame Workers’ Bitt.] Mr. H. Ad- 
dington moved the committal of this Bill. { 
Mr. Horner submitted to the consi- 
deration of the right hon. gentleman, 
whether it would not be much more ad- 
visable to abstain from farther proceeding . 
upon this Bill, and to substitute another 
measure. Upon the propriety of making 
a great part of that a permanent law 
which by this Bill it was proposed : to 
render a temporary Act, there could, he 
thought, be but tittle difference of opinion. 
That the provisions of the 28th of the 
King, applying to stocking-frames, should 
e extended to lace-frames—that one 
branch of trade should enjoy the same. 
legal protection as another, was obviously 
just and necessary. With respect to the 
extent of the punishment proposed in the 
Bill before the House, the learned gentle- 
man. re-urged his objections to it with 
increased force, and pressed upon the 
right hon. gentleman the propriety of 
re-considering the subject, particularly 
as he had advanced no reason for pro- 
longing the duration of such an extra- 
ordinary law, but that he had found 
it in the Statute-book.—In consistency, 
however, with the professed deference of 
the right hon. gentleman for the Statute- 
book, he ought, as he found this law 
expiring, to submit to its prescription, and 
allow it to expire. The learned gentle-. 
man concluded with expressing a hope 
that the right hon. gentleman would de- 
cline to persist in a measure, the object 
and policy of which was obviously never 
meant to be permanent. 
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«Mr. H. Addington expressed his readi- 
ness to attend to any suggestion from the 
learned gentleman, and should propose to 
move the postponement of the committee 
until Thursday, in order to afford time for 
further consideration. The right hon. 
gentleman added, that the finding of this 
law upon the Statute-book was not, as the 
learned gentleman had asserted, his only 
reason for bringing forward this measure : 
the recency of the disturbances against 
which the Act was originally pointed, 
being, as he before stated, the principal 


_ reason that influenced his mind. 


The committal of the Bill was postponed 
until Thursday. 


Macisrrates.} Mr. H. Ad- 
dington, in moving for a committee to 
consider the expediency of granting an 
increase of salary to the Police Magis- 
trates, observed, that these meritorious 
officers had had no advance of salary 
since the year 1792, when the salary of 
each was settled at 400/, a-year, which 
sum was at present obviously inadequate. 
lt was clearly desirable, that suck selec- 
tions should be made as to insure that 
these offices should be filled by persons of 
respectability and competent intelligence; 
and his. noble relation at the head of the 
home department, who was alive to the 
consideration, concurred with him in 
thinking that an advance of salary to these 
officers was peculiarly just and necessary. 
There could indeed, he thought, be no 
difference of opinion on the subject. The 
right hon. gentleman added (in a tone 
which we could not distinctly hear, but 
as we understuod him), that the proposed 
advance’ should be such as to raise the 
salary of each magistrate to 6001. a-year. 
. The House having resolved itself into the 
Committee, it was resolved, upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Addington, that it is expedient 
to make farther provisions to defray the 
expence of the police department in Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey, and for the more effec- 
tual administration of justice within the 
said counties. 

- The House being resunied, the report 
was ordered to be brought up to-morrow. 


Duties on Branpy.] The House having 
resolved into a Committee upon the Act of 
the 49th of his present Majesty respecting 
dutieson Brandy; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that, in.consequence of the exportation of 
our colonial and other produce to. the 


to propose. 
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enemy’s: territory, under the system of 
licences, a quantity of brandy had among 
other articles been imported in return, 
which brandy had been for some time 
locked up in our warehouses, the home 
consumption of it being prohibited by the 
existing law; but the object of that law 
having been to secure our own market to 
colonial produce, which object was pecu- 
liarly warranted by circumstances now no 
longer existing, it was not deemed incons 
sistent to consider the case of the owners 
of the brandy alluded to, who had now to 
apply to the indulgence of the legislature 
for relief. The hardship which these 
owners suffered must be obvious; and it 
must be recollected, that in bringing the 
brandy into this country they procured a 
vent for colonial produce, at a time when 
that vent was extremely desirable for the. 
relief of colonial traders, who, from the 
altered state of Europe, and the conse« 
quent multiplication of markets for their 
commodities, could not materially suffer 
by the relaxation of the law which he had 
Besides, this relaxation 
would serve to bring into the Exchequer 
no Jess than 1,500,000/. The right hon, 
gentleman described his proposition as 
being to impose an additional duty of two 
shillings a gallon upon the brandy so 
warehoused, which addition would bring 
the whole daty to 248. a gallon; conse« 
quently a decided advantage would still 
be secared to our colonial and other 
spirits ; and as the proposed arrangement 
respecting brandy woald be limited to the 
3ist of March, those interested in the colo 
nial trade would have less reason to coms 
plain, as the measure would cease before 


the arrival of their annual produce. The 
‘right hon. gentleman having moved ac- 
cordingly ; 


Mr. Brown expressed his dissent from 


the proposition, because it involved an ab- 


solute violation of one of the first prin 
ciples of our commercial interest, which 
was that of giving encouragement to our 
own colonial produce, to the exclusion of 
foreign brandy. That such a system of 
encouragement rested upon the wisest 
grounds, he thought a proposition quite 
indisputable ; and therefore the best 
course for government and parliament 
would be, firmly to maintain that system. 
He was extremely sorry then to witness 
the disposition of the right hon. gentleman 
to depart from the principle of that system. 
If the right hon. gentleman would. allow 


himself to be urged to such departure by 
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particular cases of alleged hardship, he 
would find such cases so multiply upon 
him, as wholly to deprive the country of 
the practical benefit of the principle he 
had stated. As this question materially 
affected very important interests, he should 
be glad to know whether the right hon. 
gentleman’s proposition had the assent of 
those interests ; because, if so, his objec- 
tion to it would be diminished? But as 
the case appeared, he could not satisfy 
his mind without entering his decided 
protest against the motion ; as he should 
ever do against the slightest deviation 
from a principle which ought, in his 
judgment, to be held sacred. 

Mr. Rose denied that the proposition of 
his right hon. friend would involve the de- 
parture which the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down professed to apprehend 
from the principle which he maintained ; 
that principle was, to secure to rum an ad- 
vantage over brandy in our home con- 
sumption; and did not the very material 
difference of the duty on those articles 
produce that security? Nay, would not 
the security be augmented by. the very 
proposition before the committee ? for by 
this proposition the difference between the 
duty on rum and brandy would be still 


farther increased. The duty, indeed, on 


brandy would by this proposition become 
much higher than it had ever been be- 
fore. It could not be unknown to the 
hon. gentleman, that the duty on foreign 
spirits had been always greater than that 
on domestic spirits; and therefore the 
legislature never lost sight of the principle, 
that every due preference should be given 
to our own produce. But he could not 
agree to the hon. gentleman’s principle, if 
pushed to the extent which he seemed dis- 
posed to maintain. For, suppose in our 
commerce with friendly nations we were 
to raise our duties very high, with a view 
to the hon. gentleman’s principle, the 
consequence might be, that they would so 
raise theit duties in retaliation, as very 
materially to injure our trade. As to the 
West India interest, he could not see that 
it had any right whatever to complain of 
the -proposition brought forward by his 
hon. friend; for it was through a wish to 
serve that interest, that the brandy al- 
luded to was brought into the country. 


But with respect to the hon. gentleman’s. 


observation, that the consent of that inte- 
Fest to this measure ought to be obtained, 
he could never agree to the extraordinary 
principle, that that House should not pro- 
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ceed to legislate upon any subject, with- 
out obtaining the consent of the parties 
interested in the object of legislation. 

Mr. Protheroe concurred with the right 
hon. gentleman, that the West India inte- 
rest could have no right to complain of 
his proposition ; but protested against the 
principle, that a consideration of revenue 
should be preferred to that of our com- 
mercial interest; or that any encourages 
ment should be given to the produce of 
the enemy, because such encouragement 
must obviously tend to lessen the pressure 
of the war upon him. . 

Mr. Rose maintained, that no such pre- 
ference as the hon. member had asserted 
had at all appeared, particularly in_ this 
transaction. If, indeed, any disposition 
to such preference existed—if a solicitude 
for revenue were the paramount consi- 
deration of the government, this brandy 
would not have been allowed so long te 
remain in the warehouses. 

Mr. Brown, in explanation, stated, that 
he did not say that upon which the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Rose) argued. He 
only said, that if the parties interested im 
this proposition approved of its introduc- 
tion, his objection to it would be dimi- 
nished. 

Mr. Marryatt supported the motion; 
and observed, that the brandy had been 
imported into this country under the }i- 
cence system; the object and policy of 
which was, not to encourage the produce 
of the enemy (as the hon. member for 
Bristol appeared to apprehend), but to 

romote the disposal of our own. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to be clearly understood, that the propo- 
sition before the committee applied only 
to the brandy already warehoused, and 
that it was by no means intended to render 
the measure permanent. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, December 1. 


Insotvent Destors.]. The Bill for 
amending the Act. of last session, for the 
relief of insolvent debtors in England, 
passed through a committee, and was re- 
ported without amendment. 

On the report, lord Redesdale moved 
some verbal amendments, which. were 
agreed to, and the Bill was ordered to be 
ingrossed. : 

The Lord Chancellor observed, with re- 
spect to lord Ellenboreugh’s temporary 
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Insolvent Bill, that it would be necessary 
to make some alterations in it, in order 
that the two Bills might go on together ; 
and with the view that there might be no 
delay he moved, That the Standing Orders 


_ be taken into consideration to-morrow and 


Friday ; so that the temporary Bill might, 
if necessary, pass through two stages ‘in 
one day, and at all events be passed on 
Friday. 

Lord Redesdale was of opinion, that his 
amended Bill. would remove all the diffi- 
culties that had occurred in the execution 
of the Act of last session; but he acknow- 
ledged that time and experience could 
alone render the permanent system per- 


fect. He was therefore willing to agree - 


to the temporary Bill, with the alterations 
suggested, in order that a speedy discharge 
might take place of the debtors at present 
in custody; with the thorough under- 
standing that no temporary Insolvent Bill 
would be again resorted to by the legisla- 
ture. Onthe subject to which he had ad- 
verted on a former night, respecting the 
marshal of the King’s-bench not having 
obeyed the order of the commissioner, or 
assigned any reason for such conduct, he 
had been waited upon by the marshal, 
who stated to him that he did send an 
apology to Mr. Serjeant Palmer. He 
(lord Redesdale) did not think the apology 
sufficient; but certainly the sending an 
apology made an alteration in the case. - 
Lord Ellenborough said, it was the far- 
thest from .his intention to advocate 
the conduct of any individual who dis- 
obeyed the law; but gaolers acting at 
their own peril might reasonably enter- 
tain doubts, until better informed, as to 
whether they might be liable to an escape 
for bringing up their prisoners under the 
authority of this court. He had, however, 
no doubt, that under the Act of last ses- 
sion, as it stood, they would be completely 
indemnified in acting under the authority 
of the court constituted by the Act, and 
the point had been settled in the court 


of King’s-bench a few days since by ade-. 


cision to that effect. There could there- 
fore no longer be any difficulty upon this 
head. With respect to his temporary 
Bill, he was willing to agree to the altera- 
tions suggested, in order that the two Bills 
might go on together. 
The Lord Chancellor stated, that he had 
no doubt whatever, that gaolers acting 
under the authority of the court consti- 
tuted by the Act of last session would be 
completely indemnified for any act done 
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under such authority. With respect: to 
the temporary Bill, the alterations he pro. 
posed to make would be short; in the first 
place to introduce a new preamble, that 
there might be nothing in it of the repeal 
of an Act which the House had agreed to 
amend ; and then to add a clause or two 
to regulate the mode in which persons who 
had gone through the forms under the 
Act of last session might apply for relief 
under this Bill. The two Bills might 
thus be passed. together. 

Lord Holland, after the candour which 
had been displayed, felt himself called 
upon no longer to oppose the temporary 


Bill, with the alterations suggested by the | 


noble and learned lord on the woolsack. 
With respect to what he had stated regard. 
ing the marshal of the King’s-bench, he 
had received a letter from that gentleman, 
mentioning that he had sent an apology to 
Mr. Serjeant Palmer, for not bringing up 
his prisoners as ordered ;_ the fact, there- 
fore, of his having sent an apology, so far 
made an alteration in the case. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. . 
Wednesday, December 1. 


Lord Stanley brought up a petition from 
several inhabitants of Liverpool, against 
the Bill for repealing the 5th Elizabeth. © 


Mr. Serj. Onslow said, he by no means | 


rose to object to the petition being brought 


up; but merely to observe, thathe thought | 
much misapprehension had gone abroad | 


respecting the Bill which he had given 
notice it was his intention to bring in on 
this subject. If he should receive per- 
mission of the House to bring in his Bill, 
he could assure the House and the public, 
that it had never been within his contem- 
plation, to interfere in the smallest degree 
with chartered rights, nor would it affect 
those descriptions of persons who appear- 
ed to have taken alarm on the subject. As 
to attornies, he believed they did not come 
within the limits of the 5th Eliz.; for by 
an Act of Geo. 2, serving a clerkship of 
five years to any attorney regularly ad- 
mitted by the courts in Westminster- hall, 
entitled any person to practise the pro- 
fession ; and he had always thought apo- 
thecaries were eexmpted from the Act of 
Elizabeth. His only aim in bringing in a 
Bill on the subject, if he should: be per- 
mitted to do so, was,. to remove a great 
number of difficulties and inconveniencies 
to: which many trades were liable from 
the provisions of that Act... i 
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Mr. Rose said, there might be a doubt 
whether attornies were within the Act of 
Elizabeth ; but he thought apothecaries 
certainly were; for no man could act as 
an apothecary, without having served an 
apprenticeship of seven years. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 


the table. 


Branvy Duty.] The Report of the Com- 
mittee upon the Brandy Duty Act being 
brought up, and a motion made, that the 
Resolution of that committee relative to an 
additional war duty on brandy should be 
read, 

Mr. Alderman Atkins thought that the 
duty upon brandy should be farther ad- 
vanced at least two shillings a gallon; 
which would produce between 40 and 
50,000/. to the revenue, without occasion- 
just complaint. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer acknow- 
ledged the public spirit which induced the 
suggestion of the worthy alderman; but 
after due consideration, the amount of the 
advance which he felt it his duty to pro- 
pose to the House, was deemed sufficient 
under all the circumstances. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


The Report of the Committee for con- 
sidering the expediency of an additional 
allowance to magistrates was brought up; 
and being agreed to, it was ordered that 
the committee upon the Police Bill be em- 
powered to make provision pursuant to 
the said Resolution. 


East Inpta Trape.} Lord Castlereagh 
moved the second reading of the East 
India Trade Regulation Bill. 

Mr. Finlay rose, not, he said, to op- 
pose the motion, but to submit some 
Observations upon the line of policy to 
which the measure referred. It seemed 
extraordinary, that the British merchants 
were in all cases upon at least an equality 
with foreigners, excepting in places under 
the dominion of our India Company ; and 
it must strike every reflecting equitable 
man with surprize, that such a system of 
inequality should be allowed to exist with 
regard to territories acquired and main- 
tained by British arms, in which indeed 
so much British capital was invested. Be 
the Act of last sessions it was, no doubt, 
provided, that British merchants were al- 
lowed to trade with India; but under 
very many restrictions and limitations, 
from which foreign merchants trading to 
the East were entirely free. The fo- 
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reigner, for instance, was at liberty to 
trade to India. in a vessel of any size he 
thought proper, and to take his home 
cargo for sale to any market in Europe or 
elsewhere. From this advantage, it was 
notorious that America and other states 
derived considerable benefit. In fact, to 
the profits which it yielded, the means 
which America possessed of waging her 
present unnatural war with this country 
might, in a great measure, be attributed. 
But he confessed himself quite unable to 
understand the grounds of such policy, as 
would allow any foreigners to enjoy ad 
vantages of trade with our own territories 
from which British merchants were ex- 
cluded. Yet, by the present Bill, it was 
proposed to-sanction such exclusion, by 
prohibiting British merchants from carry 
ing India produce to any European ports 5 
while foreigners, as he before observed, 
possessed that very material advantage. 
The disadvantage of such an arrangement 
to British merchants could not be dis- 
puted; for it was perfectly clear, that no 
British merchant would bring East India 
sugar, or other articles of India produce, 
to the port of London, if he were not com< 
pelled to do so; particularly while he 
could dispose of such articles on so much 
better terms at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and other places, to which, however, the 
foreign merchant was, under the law, quite 
at liberty to take any Indian cargo. 
Upon what principle, he would ask, could 
such a difference in favour of the foreigner 
be justified or excused? or why should 
the trade be thrown open to the foreigner, 
while British merchants were thus re- 
strained? If the East Indian territories 
were governed upon the same principle as 
our western colonies, the British mer- 
chants would not have the reason to com- 
plain which existed in this case ; because 
here the foreigner was admitted to par- 
ticipate of a trade, on terms far more ad- 
vantageous than those granted to the Bri- 
tish merchant. And the consequence of 
this arrangement would be, that the prin- 
cipal part of the East India trade was 
likely to fall into the hands of foreigners, 
because it would give them a decided ad- 
vantage in the European markets. This 
was the more to be deprecated, because it 
was a known fact, that more of East India 
goods had in several yearsbeen sold at 
Hamburgh and Copenhagen, than in this 
country. Therefore those who had the 
best opportunity of taking those goods ta 
markets must enjoy a de- 
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cided advantage; and yet, according to 
the policy to which the Bill before the 
House referred, the British merchants 
were to be deprived of even the chance of 
competition in those markets. For him- 
self, he declared that he could not con- 
ecive any just ground to prevent the prin- 
ciple of the noble lord’s Bill from being 
pushed farther, by allowing British mer- 
ehants to carry East India produce to Eu- 
rope, as well as to the other quarters spe- 
cified in the Bill. He could not suppose, 
that such an extension of-the principle 
would receive opposition from any quarter 
entitled to attention ; for he could not ap- 
prehend that the India Company would 
feel any jealousy against the proposition, 
or would attempt to oppose it. But if 
even such opposition should arise, he 
trusted that the House would attend to 
the claims of justice, and take care that 
British merchants should not be excluded 
from an advantage of trade with our own 
territories. He had reason to believe, that 
an expectation generally prevailed, that 
British merchants would be admitted to 
enjoy the advantages he had described, 
by extending the liberal principle of the 
noble lord’s Bill; and he hoped the noble 
lord would be induced to propose such an 
extension before the close of the sessions. 

Lord Castlereagh felt no hesitation in 
expressing his coneurrence with the hon. 
member’s principle, as to the propriety 
of throwing open to British merchants 
every description of our trade, that to the 
colonies alone excepted ; those colonies 
having their own system, upon the merits 
of which system he did not at present 
think it necessary to state any opinion. 
But while he thus concurred with the hon. 
member, he could not think this the pro- 


per time for. proposing the extension re- 


commended by him. Upon bringing 
forward the proposition before the House, 
he stated the reason on which he acted. 
He thought that as there appeared no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the degree of ex- 
tension which his proposition had in view, 
jt was desirable to have it enacted before 
the recess ; while the propriety of a fur- 
ther extension, which might give rise to 
controversy, should be postponed to a 
more convenient period. For himself, he 
was free to declare, that he saw no reason 
why British merchants should not be ena- 
bled to compete with foreigners in the 
sale of Indian produce in any market 
whatever ; and particularly in that which 


was the most valuable, namely, the mar- 
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ket of Europe. This ability British mer. 
chants could not be expected to possess, 
if compelled to bring their cargoes to an 
English port, while the foreigners were at 
liberty to take a direct route to any Eu. 
ropean market they thought proper, 
When, therefore, the moment should 
come, that the competition of foreigners 
in this trade was to be apprehended, the 
subject referred to by the hon. member 
would demand the immediate attention of 
parliament. But at present, when no fo- 
reign competition existed, it was deemed 
more advisable, on various grounds, that 
our merchants should bring their Indian 
cargoes to England—should make this 
country the emporium of trade, and hence 
to take the Indian produce to the conti- 
nent, with an assortment of other articles 
of our produce and manufacture, and so 
prove advantageous to our general com- 
merce. If, however, America or any 
other state were trading with the East, 
there could not be, in his judgment, an 
successful resistance to the hon. member’s | 
principle. He trusted that the commerce 
of foreigners with our eastern territories 
would never be proliibited; but as it wag 
known that America could not, and that, 
for reasons unnecessary to detail, no Eu- 
ropean state was likely for some time to 
engage in any Indian trade, it did not 
seem necessary immediately to press the 
principle maintained by the hon. member 
to the extent of his desire. When, howe 
ever, the trade of foreigners with India 
should be resumed, he had no doubt that 
parliament would be found attentive to 
the claim of the British merchant, and 
that foreigners would not be allowed to 
enjoy any such. preference as the hon, 
member so justly deprecated. 
Mr. Protheroe said, that he felt pecu- 
liarly happy from the statement of the 
noble lord. He confessed that he had 
been disappointed to find that the princi 
ple of the Bill before the House was not 
carried farther ; but he was satisfied with 
the noble lord’s explanation. As to the 
India Company, he could not see upon 
what ground they could feel any jealousy - 
against the proposed or desired extension 
of the British merchant’s trade in Indian 
produce; because the object of such ex- 
tension was not to interfere with their 
interests, but with the interests of foe 
reigners, to whom it was impossible the 
India Company could be disposed to grant 
any preference. 
The Bill was read a second time. ; 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, December 2. 


Insotvent Destors.] Lord Redes- 
dale’s Bill for amending the Act of last 
session for the relief of insolvent debtors 
in England was read a third time and 
passed. 

The House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee on lord Ellenborough’s temporary 
Insolvent Bill.-Several amendments were 
made; and a clause was added, enacting 
that nothing in this Act should affect the 
Act of last session, or prevent any person 
from obtaining his discharge under that 
Act. A new preamble was also inserted, 
stating specially the grounds for passing 
the Act; being expressly for the more 
speedy discharge of the persons now in 
custody to whom the Act applies.—A 
proviso was likewise added, excepting 
from the benefit of the Act sheriffs’ offi- 
cers, serjeants at mace, &c. who had ems 
bezzled the monies of their employers. 

The standing orders having been taken 
into consideration, the report was received, 
and the amendments agreed to, and the 
Bill was ordered to be engrossed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, December 2. 


East Inpia Trape.J] Upon lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s moving the committal of the 
East India Circuitous Trade Bill; 

Mr. C. Grant, after expressing his re- 
gret that he was not in the House yester- 
day, when some observations were made 
upon the subject of this Bill, which he 
deemed of considerable importance, re- 
quested that any further progress upon it 
might be postponed. As it materially 
concerned the interests of the India Com- 
pany, they naturally required more time 
for the consideration of a measure, with 
the merits of which they had but very 
recently become acquainted; for it was 
only that day that a copy of this Bill 
came into the hands of the directors. 

Lord Castlereagh felt great pleasure in 
complying with the request of the hon. 
member, and should therefore postpone 
his motion until Monday next. He, 
however, thought it proper to ‘observe, 
that he was not aware of the existence of 
any difference of opinion upon the merits 
of this Bill; and in agreeing to the post- 
ponement required, he did so in the un- 
derstanding that the measure would be 
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_ Mr. Fawcett observed, that the India 
Company were not alone interested in 
this measure, as our manufacturers were 
also materially concerned. For if British 
merchants were allowed to carry India 
produce to the Havannah, the Brazils, 
and other contiguous places, that product 
would be very likely to find its way into 
our colonies, and interfere with the British 
manufacturers, whom the trader in East 
India commodities could easily undersell, 
from the comparative cheapness of labour 
and materials in the East. In this view, 
he thought that the measure before the 
House required time for very ample con- 
sideration, 

Mr. Finlay rose to correct a misconcep-~ 
tion of his hon. friend who spoke last, and 
who appeared to conceive that the Bill 
before the House proposed to grant some 
extraordinary advantages to British mer- 
chants; whereas it only went to allow 
them the same advantages as were already 
enjoyed by foreigners. For, as the case 
stood at present, if any Swedish or Ras- 
sian subject should think proper to trade 
to India, they might carry India produce 
to the places mentioned by his hon. 
friend, and so engage in the competition 
he deprecated. But, as far as he was 
acquainted with the sentiments and inte- 
rests of British manufacturers, they had 
no apprehension of any competition likely 
to be created by this or by any Bill of a 
similar nature. 

The committal of the Bill was postponed 
till Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, December 3. 


Appeats—DempsteR v. THE Macis- 
TRaTEs OF St, Anprew’s.]| The Lord 
Chancellor observed, that he had addressed 
several observations to the House, on 4 
former day, relative to the several points 
which were invelved in the consideration 
of this case. Before he proposed to their 
lordships to come to that judgment which, 
in his opinion, ought to be given, he was 
induced to repeat to them the substance 
of the remarks he had already made upon 
the merits of this question. It was his in- 
tention to move, that the interlocutors of 
the court should be remitted, and he did 
not perceive how their lordships could 
adopt any other decision. There were 
parts of the judgment of the court below 
upon ,which the House was not able te 
form a distinct opinion. This was a 
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claim, on the one hand, to certain pro- 
perty in the liberties of the corporation of 


Insolvent. Debtors Amendment Biil. 


St. Andrew’s; and, on the other, it was. 


the setting up of a right to keep off what- 
ever might spoil the ground for the exer- 
cise of the game of golf. This privilege 
of enjoying a healthful exercise and 
amusement, was claimed not only for the 
corporation and the people of St, An- 
drew’s, but for all others, wherever they 
may come from, if they chose to play at 
golf within the links of St. Andrew’s. 
The court of session had decided, that the 
rabbits of which the respondents com- 
plained might be removed ; but it did not 
appear how that effect of the decision 
could be carried into execution. It was 
not ordered that the appellant should re- 


move them; and afterwards by the sus-. 


pension (a proceeding in Scotland), when 
the subject came again before the court, 
it appeared that the respondents were not 
authorised to kill all the rabbits, but such 
as might come into certain parts of the 
liberties. Then how were they to be re- 
moved, and by whom? A question had 
also been raised at the bar, where it was 
contended by one, that the whole of these 
rabbits ought to be removed or destroyed ; 
and by another, that a part only could 
possibly fall under such a decision. On 
this part of the argument his lordship’s 
gravity had been disturbed; for it ap- 
peared, that one part of these creatures 
was indigenous ; while others were brought 
there from England ; others from different 
links and places in Scotland ; and others 
again had arisen, which were a compound 
of this variety. He regretted, however, 
that this case should, from necessity, be 
remitted to the court of session; for, on 
the one hand, being a North countryman 
himself, he had had an opportunity of 
seeing and admiring the game of golf; 
but, on the other hand, he could not see 
how a right like that claimed by the res- 
pondents, not only for themselves but for 
the whole world, could exist, to the pre- 
vention of a man’s using his own property ? 
For, on this ground, the objection to 
keeping rabbits would also apply to keep- 
ing black cattle, which were likely to do 
more damage to the earth than the scratch- 
ings of rabbits. It would alsu prevent 
the keeping of sheep, or any other species 
of animals. This was a species of war 
which had been pertinaciously pursued 
by the parties. He believed Pliny had 
mentioned the circumstance of the Balearic 
Islands, whose inhabitants made war upon 


rabbits, and had an army to destroy and 
drive them from the country. But neither 
in this Balearic war, nor in any subse. 
quent one, was more spirit manifested, 
than in this war of the whole world against 
the rabbits of St. Andrew’s. The noble 


and learned lord then movea, ‘ That the 
interlocutors and suspension be remitted 
for re-consideration, as to those points 
upon which the House wanted additional 
information.” — Ordered accordingly. 


Insotvent Destors.] Lord Ellen- 
borough’s temporary Insolvent Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, December 3. 


Insotvent Destors AMENDMENT BILt,} 
Mr. Lockhart, conceiving this Bill to have 
a natural reference to the principle of the 
Act of last session, which principle had 
not then, in his judgment, undergone an 
adequate discussion, took this opportunity 
to make a few observations upon it. It 
was impossible, indeed, as it appeared to 
his mind, to consider this Bill without ad- 
verting to the Act of last session, the 
difficulties in the execution of which this 
Bill proposed to remove ; and no doubt 
these difficulties were likely to be obviated 
by it, the noble author of the original Act 
having evidently applied great industry 
and ingenvity to the consideration of the 
measure. This Act, however, proposing 
to make a very material alteration in the 
common law of the country, it was pecu- 
liarly the duty of the House to consider 
the effect of that alteration, The common 
law had given to a creditor the body of 
his debtor as a security for payment, and 
that security this Act proposed in a great 
measure to take away. As tothe crowded 
state of our gaols, which was emphatically 
dwelt upon as an argument for this extra- 
ordinary measure, he could not believe 
that that circumstance was owing so much 
to the obduracy of English creditors, as 
to the extravagance of debtors. In ad- 
verting to the principles of the common 
law with respect to debtor and creditor, 
he did not mean to contend that creditors 
should possess an uncontrolled discretion 
over the custody of debtors. On the con- 
trary, he approved of the interposition of 
the legislature to modify the principle of 
the common law. But the question was, 
how that modification should be regulated. 
If too strict, opportunity would be af 
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forded to creditors to gratify vindictive 
passions, to injure humanity ; and if too 
Jax, idleness, thoughtlessnéss, and pro- 
fligacy would be encouraged. The Act, 
. in prescribing that a debtor must be im- 
prisoned three months before he could 
obtain liberation upon surrendering his 
property, might be very injurious to the 
interests of both debtor and creditor ; for 
that period would too probably pass in 
spending the property which ought to 
belong to the creditor, and in deteriorating 
the moral habits of the debtor. But asa 
punishment it was obvious, that three 
months afforded an insufficient protection 
to creditors, by not holding out any ade- 
quate terror to prevent the thoughtless or 
idle, and still less those of bad principles, 
from contracting debts. Therefore, he 
submitted, that upon so great a departure 
from the principle of our common law, as 
the Act under consideration involved, this 
circumstance was a serious defect. But 
there was another defect in the Act, which 
appeared to him much more exceptiona- 
ble; namely, that no debtor was com- 
pelled to give up his property at the expi- 
ration of three months; but might remain 
- in prison, if he thought proper, to squander 
the property of his creditors. He was 
aware, that if a debtor could be proved to 
have improperly disposed of his property 
in prison, he was deprived of the benefit 
of the Act; but why not assimilate the 
Act entirely to the Scotch law of the 
cessio bonorum, which was quoted as a pre- 
cedent for it, by compelling the debtor to 
surrender his property to his creditors? 
and such a provision would diminish the 
objections entertained with respect to the 
short period of three months imprison- 
ment. From a deliberate review of this 
law, the hon. member conceived that one 
of two consequences must result from its 
existence ; either that persons would be- 
come more extravagant, or that much less 
credit would be given. It might be 
urged, that creditors ought to be more 
circumspect; that the people of this 
country were much more ready to give 
credit than those of other nations; and 
that hence the prodigal were improperly 
afforded facilities for the indulgence of 
their habits; but then by the rigid ob- 
servance of this ‘rule of circumspection, 
the honest and industrious, to whom credit 
was indispensably necessary, and whose 
success was desirable for the public in- 
terest, might very materially suffer. For 
there was what was called a “ useful 
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credit,” which was essential in this coun- | 
try; and any measure at all likely to af- 
fect that credit, should be weighed with 
the utmost caution. ; 
There was one class of creditors not at 
all noticed in this Act; namely, those 
who suffered from frivolous and vexatious 
actions, and sought in vain the recovery 
of their costs. The debtor for such costs 
had the same relief under this Act as any 
ordinary debtor. Thus no adequate re- 
straint was provided to prevent the vindic- 
tive or the profligate from wantonly 
bringing actions against honest men. 
Surely such cases required some special 
attention, as well as those of crim. con. or 
malicious injuries. For the principle 
which rendered punishment justifiable in 
the latter, applied also to the former. 
But while this Act released a man after 
three months imprisonment, however he 
might have trespassed upon property, or 
even were he guilty of assault and battery, 
unless a particular averment appeared in 
the declaration, it also gave liberation to 
a vexatious or malicious prosecutor, such 
as he had described. All such were re- 
leased at the end of three months. Thus 
the poor might be vicious with compara- 
tive impunity ; for no one could pretend 
that three months imprisonment furnished 
any material terror to such depraved per- 
sons as he had alluded to. It was the 
boast of the law of this country, that it 
afforded redress for every wrong, and that 
there were none above the law; but 
really, by the operation of this Act, many 
would be forced below the law. For in- 
stance, how often might revengeful mali- 
cious persons be forward to bring an 
action perhaps of the most injurious kind, 
against the objects of their revenge and 
malice, if the only bazard of the experi- 
ment were to be three months imprison- 
ment. He could not help pronouncing 
this case a most serious omission in the 
Act. But there was also another serious 
omission; for the Act made no distinction 
between the debtor who availed himself 
of every legal expedient to increase his 
plaintiff’s costs upon a debt clearly and 
indisputably due, and the debtor who 
promptly, and without litigation, acknow- 
ledged the justice of the claim upon him. 
That two such debtors should have the 
same facility of release was evidently a 
defect. In his opinion, provision should 
be made in this new code to allow 
debtors, if they thought it just, to acknow- 
ledge their debts at once, and thus save 
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creditors from costs; and a distinction 
should exist between such a debtor and 
one who wantonly subjected his creditor 
to costs. The hon. member concluded 
with stating, that he would not oppose the 
farther progress of this Bill ; although he 
felt it his duty to express his opinion upon 
the measure to which it referred, and the 
merits of which would, he hoped, be more 
fully discussed in a future session. 

Sir S. Romilly thought the hon. mem- 
ber’s observations inapplicable to the Bill 
before the House, and rather referring to 
the Act of last session; the principle of 
which was simply, that a debtor should ob- 
tain his freedom upon giving up his pro- 
perty. To this Bill, which merely had in 
view the carrying that principle into 
effect, and the execution of the Act of 
Jast session, he hoped that no obstruction 
would be given.—As to the hon. member’s 
observations, there was no doubt, that, not- 
withstanding the present Bill, we must 
wait to see the operation of the original 
Act before every defect could be provided 
against; and probably the hon. member, 
by turning his attention to the subject, 
might be able to suggest some useful im- 
provements. The hon. member had 
stated, that no distinction was made in the 
Act alluded to, with respect to such 
debtors as availed themselves of certain 
legal expedients to increase the costs of 
their creditors; but the way to cure that 
evil was not, in his opinion, to make any 
distinction in this Act, but to do away 
these expedients themselves. For in- 
stance, he could not see the justice of 
allowing writs of error where there was no 
substantial error, and where the proceed- 
ing only served to produce delay and 
costs. He thought, therefore, that no writs 
of error should be allowed, unless such 
error were cértified by two counsel, This 
change would, in his judgment, prove a 
very material improvement. He was 
anxious to attend in all cases to the inte- 
rest of the creditor as well as that of the 
debtor; and the state of our law between 
debtor and creditor appeared to him to be 
such as to require many serious amend- 
ments. It was too harsh towards the 
person, and too relaxed towards the pro- 
perty of the debtor. He could not, for 
instance, imagine any reason why free- 
hold and copyhold property, and property 
in the funds, should not be rendered re- 
sponsible for the payment of a man’s 
debts. So strongly indeed was he im- 
pressed with this opinion, that it was his. 
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intention to bring forward, after the ree 
cess, when there would be a full opportu. 
nity for discussion, a measure similar to 
that which he some years ago felt it his 
duty to submit to the House, for making 
freehold property subject to the payment 
ef debts after the debtor’s decease. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Report FROM THE CoMMITTEE OF Sup. 
pty.) Mr. Lushington reported from the 
Committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider further of 
the Supply granted to his Majesty, the 
Resolutions which they had directed him 
to report tothe House ; and the same were 
read, and agreed to by the House, and 
are as follow : 

1. That a sum, not exceeding 10,000/, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of five 
troops of dragoons, and thirteen com- 
panies of foot, stationed in Great Britain, 
for the purpose of recruiting the corps 
employed in the territorial possessions 
of the East India Company, for the 
year 1814, 

2. That a sum, not exceeding 2,800,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the em- 
bodied militia of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the royal corps of miners of Devon and 
Cornwall, for the year 1814. 

3. That asum, not exceeding 500,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of general 
and staff officers, and officers of the hospi- 
tals, serving with his Majesty’s forces at 
home and abroad, and the charge of his 
Majesty’s garrisons, for the year 1814. 

4. That a sum, not exceeding 20,000/ 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of full pay 
for supernumerary officers of his Majesty’s 
forces for the year 1814. 

5. That asum, not exceeding 200,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the al+ 
lowances to the principal officers of se+ 
veral public departments in Great Britain 
and Ireland, their deputies, clerks, and 
contingent expences, and of the amount 
of Exchequer fees to be paid by the pay- 
master-general, for the year 1814. 

6. That a sum, not exceeding 140,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards onee the charge of half-pay 
to reduced officers of his Majesty’s land 
forces, including the reduced. officers of 
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his Majesty’s British American forces, and 
of the Scotch brigade late in the service of 
the States General, for the year 1814. 

7. That a sum, not exceeding 10,000/., 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of military 
allowances to reduced officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s land forces, including his Majes- 
ty’s British American forces, for 1814. 

8. That a sum, not exceeding 300,000/., 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the in and 
out pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham 
hospitals, and of the internal expences of 
the said hospitals, for the year 1814. 

9. That a sum, not exceeding 30,0001., 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of pensions 
to be paid to widows of officers of the land 
forces and marines, for the year 1814. 

10. That asum, not exceeding 155,000. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of volunteer 
corps of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the year 1814. 

11. That asum, notexceeding 400,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the local 
militia force to be maintained in Great 
Britain, for the year 1814. 

12. Thatasum, notexceeding 1,000,000. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon -account, 
towards defraying the charge of Foreign 
corps in the service of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, for the 
year #514. 

13. That a sum, not exceeding 10,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the Royal 
Military College, for the year 1814. 

14. ‘That a sum, not exceeding 15,0001., 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea, for the year 
1514, . 

15. That a sum, not exceeding 10,0001. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying: the charge of allow- 
ances to retired chaplains, and of allow- 
ances to clergymen officiating with his 
Majesty’s forces at home and abroad, 
including the expences of the office of the 
chaplain general, and other contingencies, 
for the year 1814, 

16. That asum, notexceeding 100,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of medicines 
and surgical materials, for his Majesty’s 
land forces, and of other hospital contin- 
sigs, for the year 1914. 
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17. That a sum, not exceeding 30,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of allow- 
ances on the compassionate list to chil- 
dren of deceased officers of the land 
forces, and to widows of officers of the 
said forces not entitled to the pension, in- 
cluding the allowance, as of his Majesty’s 
royal bounty to several officers, and to the 
relatives of certain deceased officers, for the 
year 1814, 

18. That asum, not exceeding 110,0001. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying te expence of the 
commissariat department in Ireland, in- 
cluding the charge of forage for the 
cavalry in that part of the United King- 
dom, for the year 1814. 

19. That a sum, not exceeding 10,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of allows 
ances, compensations, and emoluments, in 
the nature of superannuation or retired 
allowances, to persons belonging to several 
public departments in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in respect of their having held any 
public offices or employments of a civil 
nature, for the year 1814. ’ 

20. That a sum, not exceeding 150,0001. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the expence of the 
barrack department in Ireland, for the 
year 1814. : 

21. That asum,not exceeding 3,000,0008. 
be granted to his Majesty, on account, 
towards defraying the extraordinary ser- 
vices of the army of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the year 1814. 

The several Resolutions were agreed to, 
the chairman reported progress, and ob- 
tained leave to sit again. 


Frame Breakers’ Bitt.}) On Mr. H. 
Addington’s moving the committal of this 
Bill, 

The Attorney General expressed his wish 
to state to the House his ideas on a subject 
which had created a great diversity of opi- 
nion. He then adverted to the circum- 
stances of the times in which that law was 
passed, and to the peculiar situation of the 
districts which had rendered that law ne- 
cessary. If, by the salutary terror it had 
created, order had been re-established, 
they certainly had obtained an invaluable 
blessing at a comparatively trifling incon- 
venience. The present state of Europe, 
too, added to the operation of that law, 
had so contributed to restore order and 
perfect tranquillity, that should the Bill be 
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creditors from costs; and a distinction 
should exist between such a debtor and 
one who wantonly subjected his creditor 


to costs. The hon. member concluded 
with stating, that he would not oppose the 
farther progress of this Bill ; although he 
felt it his duty to express his opinion upon 
the measure to which it referred, and the 
merits of which would, he hoped, be more 
fully discussed in a future session. 

Sir S, Romilly thought the hon. mem- 
ber’s observations inapplicable to the Bill 
before the House, and rather referring to 
the Act of last session; the principle of 
which was simply, that a debtor should ob- 
tain his freedom upon giving up his pro- 
perty. To this Bill, which merely had in 
view the carrying that principle into 
effect, and the execution of the Act of 
Jast session, he hoped that no obstruction 
would be given.—As to the hon. member’s 
observations, there was no doubt, that, not- 
withstanding the present Bill, we must 
wait to see the operation of the original 
Act before every defect could be provided 
against; and probably the hon. member, 
by turning his attention to the subject, 
might be able to suggest some useful im- 
provements. The hon. member had 
stated, that no distinction was made in the 
Act alluded to, with respect to such 
debtors as availed themselves of certain 
legal expedients to increase the costs of 
their creditors ; but the way to cure that 
evil was not, in his opinion, to make any 
distinction in this Act, but to do away 
these expedients themselves. For in- 
stance, he could not see the justice of 
allowing writs of error where there was no 
substantial error, and where the proceed- 
ing only served to produce delay and 
costs. He thought, therefore, that no writs 
of error should be allowed, unless such 
error were cértified by two counsel, This 
change would, in his judgment, prove a 
very material improvement. He was 
anxious to attend in all cases to the inte- 
rest of the creditor as well as that of the 
debtor ; and the state of our law between 
debtor and creditor appeared to him to be 
such as to require many serious amend- 
ments. It was too harsh towards the 
person, and too relaxed towards the pro- 
perty of the debtor. He could not, for 
instance, imagine any reason why free- 
hold and copyhold property, and property 
in the funds, should not be rendered re- 
sponsible for the payment of a man’s 
debts. So strongly indeed was he im- 
pressed with this opinion, that it was his. 
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intention to bring forward, after the re» 
cess, when there would be a full opportu- 
nity for discussion, a measure similar to 
that which he some years ago felt it his 
duty to submit to the House, for making 
freehold property subject to the payment 
ef debts after the debtor’s decease. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


Report FROM THE CoMMITTEE OF Sup- 
pty.} Mr. Lushington reported from the 
Committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider further of 
the Supply granted to his Majesty, the 
Resolutions which they had directed him 
to report tothe House ; and the same were 
read, and agreed to by the House, and 
are as follow: 

1. That a sum, not exceeding 10,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of five 
troops of dragoons, and thirteen com- 
panies of foot, stationed in Great Britain, 
for the purpose of recruiting the corps 
employed in the territorial possessions 
of the East India Company, for the 
year 1814, 

2. That a sum, not exceeding 2,800,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the em- 
bodied militia of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the royal corps of miners of Devon and 
Cornwall, for the year 1814. 

3. That asum, not exceeding 500,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of general 
and staff officers, and officers of the hospi- 
tals, serving with his Majesty’s forces at 
home and abroad, and the charge of his 
Majesty’s garrisons, for the year 1814. 

4. That a sum, not exceeding 20,0001. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of full pay 
for supernumerary officers of his Majesty’s 
forces for the year 1814. 

5. That asum, not exceeding 200,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the al» 
lowances to the principal officers of se+ 
veral public departments in Great Britain 
and Ireland, their deputies, clerks, and 
contingent expences, and of ‘the amount 
of Exchequer fees to be paid by the pay- 
master-general, for the year 1814. 

6. That a sum, not exceeding 140,0000. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of half-pay 
to reduced officers of his Majesty’s land 


forces, including the reduced officers of 
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his Majesty’s British American forces, and 
of the Scotch brigade late in the service of 
the States General, for the year 1814. 

7. That a sum, not exceeding 10,000/., 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of military 
allowances to reduced officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s land forces, including his Majes- 
ty’s British American forces, for 1814. 

8. That a sum, not exceeding 300,0001., 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the in and 
out pensioners of Chelsea and Kilmainham 
hospitals, and of the internal expences of 
the said hospitals, for the year 1814. 

9. That a sum, not exceeding 30,0001., 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of pensions 
to be paid to widows of officers of the land 
forces and marines, for the year 1814. 

10. That asum, not exceeding 155,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of volunteer 
corps of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the year 1814. 

11. That asum, notexceeding 400,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the local 
militia force to be maintained in Great 
Britain, for the year 1814. 

12, Thatasum, notexceeding 1,000,000I. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon -account, 
towards defraying the charge of Foreign 
corps in the service of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, for the 
year #514. 

13. That a sum, not exceeding 10,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the Royal 
Military College, for the year 1814. 

14, That a sum, not exceeding 15,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of the Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelsea, for the year 
1814, . 

15. That a sum, not exceeding 10,0001. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying- the charge of allow- 
ances to retired chaplains, and of allow- 
ances to clergymen officiating with his 
Majesty’s forces at home and abroad, 
including the expences of the office of the 
chaplain general, and other contingencies, 
for the year 1814, 

16. That asum, notexceeding 100,000/. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of medicines 
and surgical materials, for his Majesty’s 
land forces, and of other hospital contin- 
sigs, for the year 1814, 
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17, That a sum, not exceeding 30,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of allow- 
ances on the compassionate Jist to chil- 
dren of deceased officers of the land 
forces, and to widows of officers of the 
said forces not entitled to the pension, in- 
cluding the allowance, as of his Majesty’s 
royal bounty to several officers, and to the 
relatives of certain deceased officers, for the 
year 1814, 

18. That asum, not exceeding 110,0001. 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the expence of the 
commissariat department in Ireland, in- 
cluding the charge of forage for the 
cavalry in that part of the United King- 
dom, for the year 1814. 

19. That a sum, not exceeding 10,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the charge of allow 
ances, compensations, and emoluments, in 
the nature of superannuation or retired 
allowances, to persons belonging to several 
public departments in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in respect of their having held any 
public offices or employments of a civil 
nature, for the year 1814. 

20. That a sum, not exceeding 150,0001, 
be granted to his Majesty, upon account, 
towards defraying the expence of the 
barrack department in Ireland, for the 
year 1814. : 

21. That asum,not exceeding 3,000,0001. 
be granted to his Majesty, on account, 
towards defraying the extraordinary ser- 
vices of the army of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the year 1814. 

The several Resolutions were agreed to, 
the chairman reported progress, and ob- 
tained leave to sit again. 


Frame Breakers’ Bitt.] On Mr. H. 
Addington’s moving the committal of this 
Bill, 

The Attorney General expressed his wish 
to state to the House his ideas on a subject 
which bad created a great diversity of opi- 
nion. He then adverted to the circum- 
stances of the times in which that law was 
passed, and to the peculiar situation of the 
districts which had rendered that law ne- 
cessary. If, by the salutary terror it had 
created, order had been re-established, 
they certainly had obtained an invaluable 
blessing at a comparatively trifling incon- 
venience. The present state of Europe, 
too, added to the operation of that law, 
had so contributed to restore order and 
perfect tranquillity, that should the Bill be 
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now for the first time introduced, no man 
could think it necessary. But where a 
law, after effecting so much good, was at- 
tended with no inconvenience to any one, 
and held only terror to the guilty, it was 
certainly a harmless experiment to con- 


tinue it for some time longer; always | 


recollecting, that what had once come to 
pass might happen again. But as some 
hon. and learned gentlemen, and especially 
an hon. and learned friend of his, sir S. 
Romilly, whose suggestions were always 
entitled to the greatest deference, had ex- 
pressed great objection to the offence of 
trame-breaking being made a capital fe- 
lony, he intended to propose to the com- 
mittee to enact a less severe punishment, 
and, at the same time, to make the Act 
permanent on the Statute-book, for the 
preservation of manufacturing property. 
The Act to which his hon. and learned 
friend had principally alluded, and which 
he wished to substitute for the present 
Bill, was an Act of the 28th of his present 
Majesty, by which the breaking up of 
manufacturing frames was punishable by 
no less than seven, nor more than fourteen 
years transportation. His intention, in 


the present instance was, to make the 
offence punishable by transportation for 


life. His principal reason was, that from 
the best sources of information he had 
been able to command, he had learnt that 
convicts for life were much more tractable, 
and made much better members of society, 
than those transported for a term of years : 
the first expecting no alleviation from a 
fate which was to last for life, but in their 
good conduct, by which they were soon 
admitted as settlers in the colony ; where- 
as the others, always impatient under a 
restraint which they considered as tem- 
porary, sighed only in the bitterness and 
exasperation of disappointment, for the 
moment which was to bring them back to 
_ the scene of their former wickedness. He 
also wished, that, in mitigated cases, the 
judges might be authorised to recommend 
the culprit to a less punishment; or, in 
fact, if it was preferred, he had no objec- 
tion to leave the period of transportation to 
the discretion of the judge. Another clause 
of the former Act which he would propose 
to repeal was, that which made it incum- 
bent on persons injured to prosecute, under 
the penalties of a misdemeanor. But this 
-was intended at the time to protect prose- 
cutors from private revenge, by seeming 
to.compel them to come forward. He did 
not think that the state of the country re- 
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quired such a strong measure; and he. 
would leave the prosecutor, in this particu. 
lar case, in the same situation in which he 
stood by law for every other offence. 

Sir S. Romilly thought there was some 
objection against proceeding in the way 
recommended by the right hon. gentle. 
man (the Attorney General). It was pro- 
posed to continue a Jaw which had been 
originally introduced as a mere temporary 
measure, and to keep the terror of that 
law still in existence, though no occasion 
for such terror existed. The nature of 
the original. measure would be entirely 
altered by thus making it permanent. In 
his opinion, it would be much better to 
drop the Bill altogether, and bring in a 
new one. ‘The present Bill had reference 
merely to stocking and lace-frames. The 
machinery used in cloth and other manu- 
factures were not at all protected by it; 
and yet there was no reason why the 
should not be protected as well as the 
others—they came under the very same 
principle. It was a very momentous 
question, that should not be decided in so 
hasty away. With respect to what the 
right hon, gentleman (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) had said on the subject of Botany 
Bay, there was an important difference 
of opinion upon that point. The opinion 
of a gentleman who had been many years 
governor of Botany Bay was quite con- 
trary. The opinion of that gentleman 
was, that the persons transported for life 
were the most desperate and the most 
incorrigible of the whole colony. They 
were the very worst there; and the reason 
he assigned was, because they considered 
their case desperate ; and for that reason 
they had laid aside all thought of amend- 
ment, and corrupted the rest of the pri- 
soners. The repgrt of the committee 
which had sat upon this subject should be 
taken into mature consideration. The 
number of persons likely to suffer under 
this Bill was extremely small. There 
seemed to be no necessity for the Bill, but 
certainly none for making that permanent 
which was originally temporary, and 
changing entirely the nature of the pu- 
nishment. When it was stated the other 
day in the House, that the Bill might 
possibly have such an operation, as to 
subject to death an apprentice for injuring 
the frames of his master, a worthy alder- 
man said it was monstrous and incredible 
that such a Bill could have passed the 
House. Yet the Bill did. pass the House, 
and that worthy alderman himself voted 
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for it. It would be easy to alter the | of the day being read for the House to 


words of the Act in such a manner as not 
to comprehend cases like that of the ap- 
prentice. Every thing said by the right 
hon. gentleman went upon general prin- 
ciples, and yet the Bill was to be confined 
to a particular Act. The inconvenience 
in bringing in another Bill would be, that 
some delay might arise; during that 
delay, however, the Bill before in exist- 
ence would be sufficient for the protection 
of frames. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
House having resolved into the committee, 

Mr. Horner said, that he should wait to 
see how this Bill came out of the commit- 
tee before he made any further observa- 
tion upon it. 

Mr. Eden stated, from his experience in 
the committee respecting transportation 
to Botany Bay, that evidence appeared 
directly contradictory to the statement of 
the learned gentlemen, respecting the 
comparative conduct of the several classes 
of transports. According to that evidence, 
indeed, the persons transported for limited 
periods were very often reformed, while 
those transported for life generally continu- 
ed depraved and desperate. The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded, with expressing a wish 
that government would attend to the sug- 
gestion of the committee alluded to, with 
respect to the improvement of the civil 
and criminal courts. 

The Attorney General said, that the sub- 
ject last referred to by the hon. gentle- 
man, was under the consideration of 
government ; and that papers were before 
him (Mr. G.) respecting those courts, 
which would have been decided upon 
before now, if he had not wanted that 
assistance which a recent appointment had 
happily afforded him [alluding, we sup- 
pose, to Mr. Serjeant Shepherd’s appoint- 
ment as Solicitor General}. 

Mr. J. Smith expressed his satisfaction 
with the change which was proposed to 
be made in the measure under considera- 
tion; and he had no doubt that in conse- 
quence of that change it would prove more 
effectual for its object than the measure to 
which it was to succeed. 

The Attorney General’s proposition was 
agreed to, the House resumed, the report 
was received, and ordered to be farther 
considered on Monday next. 
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Saturday, December 4. — 
Insorvent Desrons,] On the order 
( VOL. XXVII. ) 


go into a committee on the Insolvent Deb- 
tors’ Bill,. 

Mr. Lockhart wished that the committee 
should be postponed till Monday, in order 
that the House might be better able to 
consider what amendments it might be 
necessary to make in the Bill. He had 
himself looked over it with attention, and 
had found in it many things which re- 
quired to be amended. The first was, 
that the debtor must first swear to his 
schedule, and then be examined touching 
the truth of it afterwards. This he con- 
sidered incongruous, and likely to lead 
men to perjure themselves. The state- 
ment in the schedule of the apparel of the 
petitioner’s wife and family would lead to 
great inconvenience. The inventory 
would, in many instances, be very long, 
and take up a great deal ef time. His 
next objection was, that the debtor was 
not to be discharged until he had made 
an assignment of his property to the pro- 
per officer. Now he understood that 
nobody would accept of the office, because, 
whoever did, would be involved in con- 
stant litigation respecting the property so 
assigned to him. A great inconvenience 
would arise from the debtor being brought 
up to be discharged, in custody of the 
jailor. That would occasion a great ex- 
pence, when the place of discharge was at 
a distance from the place of the debtor’s 
confinement. In this Tall also there was 
no exemption made from the duty on 
stamps, as in the former. The serving of 
notices on each of the creditors he thought 
would be tedious and expensive ; and the 
insertion of the debtor’s schedule in the 
Gazette, and in the newspapers, would be 
quite sufficient. For these reasons he 
requested the hon. gentleman would allow 
the committee on the Bill to stand over 
till Monday, when he slrould produce 
some clauses which he hoped would ob- 
viate these defects. 

Mr. Horner said, that if the hon. gen- 
tleman pressed the postponement of the 
committee, he had little objection to it; 
but he would suggest to him, that it was 
desirable this Bill should pass as soon as 
possible. It was not to be expected, that 
so great an innovation on the law as this 
was, could be made perfect at first. He 
thought the exceptions of the hon. gen- 
tleman to the Bill required more delibera- 
tion than could be given them before the 
adjournment of the House; and it was 
— that, when they met again, ex- 
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perience would point out other improve- 
ments to be made in it. 

Mr. Kenrick said a few words against 
delay ; and in answer to an observation 
that had been made on a former ocCasion, 
that creditors could not compel their 
debtors to give up their property, he ob- 
served, that when the Bill came hereafter to 
be discussed and amended, it was his fixed 
determination to propose a clause to com- 
pel all debtors who had property of any 
kind, and were living extravagantly on 
the same in prison, and laughing at their 
creditors, to take the benefit of the Act, 
and to give up their property to their 
creditors, 

The House then went into the commit- 
tee; in which, a clause was added, to 
compel all printers of newspapers to insert 
the advertisements of prisoners at the rate 
of 3s, for the first 50 words, and 6d. for 
every 10 words above 50. ‘The report 
was ordered to be received on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, December 6. 


Stave Trape.}] Lord Holland, after 
requesting the indulgence of the House 
for introducing the subject of the Slave 
Trade without a question before the House, 
expressed regret that so little progress had 
been made in the attempt to prevent the 
practice of carrying ‘on the slave trade 
under foreign flags. As he hoped that 
the result of the late operations on the 
continent would be the re-establishment 
of peace, he could not help calling the 
attention of ministers to thissubject. The 
trade had been once carried on to a very 
great extent under the Dutch flag; and 
in any treaty with Holland, it would be 
the duty of ministers to insert a clause for 
the prevention of carrying on the traffic 
in question under the flag of that country. 
He did not, however, expect that ministers 
would give any particular explanation of 
what was to be done in the event of a 
treaty with that power. In the present 
circumstances it would be improper to do 
so. He only wished. that their attention 
should be called to the subject. He did 
not however mean to say, that ministers 
had been negligent in this respect. He 
gave them credit for every desire to carry 


_ into complete effect the wishes of the le- 


gislature, and of the country; but it was 
matter of much regret, that so little pro- 
gress had hitherto been made. He was 
sorry that an article of the description 
‘ 


which he had mentioned had not been in. 
troduced into the treaty with Spain. He 
regretted his being obliged to say, with 
all his admiration of the Spanish nation, 
and of the admirable struggle which they 
had made for their independence, that the 
slave traffic was carried on under their 
flag to a very considerable extent. He 
again, however, must repeat his hopes, 
that no exertions would be neglected, on 
the part of ministers, to put a final stop, if 
possible, to the slave trade, among all the 
powers with whom they had any in- 
fluence. 

The Earl of Liverpool repeated, what he 
had often stated before, that every principle 
which had induced the legislature to pass 
the Slave Trade Abolition Act, operated 
with ministers to use every endeavour 
to accomplish the abolition of the traf- 
fic among foreign powers. The very 
principles on which the abolition had 
been opposed, led them, since it was 
abolished here, to endeavour to render 
that abolition universal. It would, of 
course, be improper to enter into any 
particulars at present; but in the event 
contemplated by the noble lord oppo- 
site, he believed there could be no diffi- 
culty in making a suitable arrangement 
for this desirable object, with the nation 
to which the noble lord specifically 
alluded. 


Mutiny Bitt.] On the motion for the 
second reading of the Mutiny Bill. 

Lord Holland had no positive objection 
to state to the progress of the Bill; far 
less did he intend, under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, to vote against 
it: but at the same time, he could not 
he!p now observing, that this most impor- 
tant measure was one which the legisla- 
ture had formerly regarded with peculiar 
jealousy, although it was now become 
old-fashioned to attend much to the annual 
progress of the Mutiny Bill. Nothing, 
however, but the peculiar circumstances of 
the country could excuse the second reading 
of the Bill without having even summoned 
the House, in order to call their attention 
to what they were doing. It was proper 
to observe upon this remarkable proceed- 
ing, that it- might not be drawn into a 
precedent. There was hardly a precedent 
for such a mode of proceeding in modern 
times, or for the long adjournment for 
which the passing of the Mutiny Bill at 
this early period of the session was a pre- 
paratory step. If such long adjournments 
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were to become frequent, it would go near 
virtually to deprive one part of the united 
kingdom of its representation. He was 
aware, however, that the very peculiar 
circumstances of the world at this critical 
period, did afford something like a justifi- 
cation of this extraordinary proceeding. 
He was aware, that in case of a long ad- 
journment, it was proper to have the Mu- 
tiny Bill passed, in order to prevent the 
confusion that might otherwise ensue ; and, 
wishing to interpose no difficulties in the 
way of ministers, at a moment when so 
many important particulars required their 
utmost attention, he did not absolutely 
object to the progress of the Bill; nor, 
when the adjournment came to be proposed 
did he say that he should oppose that: 
but he again solicited the attention of the 
House to this fact, that nothing could jus- 
tify this mode of proceeding, except the 


very peculiar circumstances in which the |. 


country was at this period placed, and the 
very important duties which devolved 
upon those who conducted the govern- 
ment. 

The Ear] of Liverpool did not consider it 
old-fashioned to pay particular attention to 
the progress and provisions of the Mutiny 
Bill. On the contrary, he considered the 
annual passing of that Bill, and the atten- 
tion which the legislature was by that 
means enabled to pay it—the army being 
by this means, as it were, kept constantly 
under the controul of parliament—as one 
of the best securities of the constitution. 
But the noble lord would observe, that 
the object of this Bill was not to extend 
the provisions or the operation of the Mu- 
tiny Act. The object was merely to pass 
it before the recess, that there might be 
no danger of that important Act being 
allowed to expire. He admitted, however, 
that it was unusual to press forward this 
Bill at so early a period of the session, 
though the noble lord was mistaken in 
supposing it to be without precedent in 
modern times; and he mentioned as an 
instance the precedent of the year 1795. 
It was, however, unusual, and he was per- 
fectly willing to rest its justification on the 
extraordinary circumstances of the times, 
which rendered it certainly desirable that 
this Bill should be passed now, rather than 
in February, or the beginning of March. 
With regard to the not summoning the 
House, he acknowledged that it would 
have been more. proper and decorous to 
have called the attention of their lordships 
to it in that way. The neglect arose 
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merely from inadvertence, and he was — 
ready to admit that some blame attached 
to him on that account. 

Lord Holland had nothing more to say, 
after the candid manner in which the noble 
earl had-admitted that it would have been 
proper to have summoned the House, for 
the purpose of calling its attention to a 
measure of this consequence. His object 
merely was, to prevent this mode of pro- 
ceeding being drawn into a precedent. 
The noble earl had said that there was a 
precedent in modern times for this. He 
(lord Holland) had not said that there 
was no precedent ;_ he had only said that 
there was hardly a precedent: and when 
he talked of a precedent he meant a pre- 
cedent in good times; and no impartial 
man would say that the period of 1795 
was of that description. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
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Frame Breakers’ On the fare 
ther consideration of the report, 

Sir S. Romiily was sorry that the learned 
and hon. gentleman persisted in this Bill, 
for which there appeared to be no exist- 
ing necessity. The conspiracies and dis- 
turbances which had occasioned its pass- 
ing into a law had ceased ; and it seemed 
a strong measure in legislation to make 
that felony, for which, as a simple act, no 
legal punishment had, he believed, before 
existed. The sentence for this offence 
was to be transportation for life. Now, 
whatever reasons there might be for pre- 
ferring transportation for life to transport- 
ation for a jimited time, in cases of habi- 
tual depravity, they could not apply to 
the present crime, which was the effect of 
ignorance and momentary delusion. As 
an instance of the loose and incorrect 
manner in which the Bill was drawn, sir 
S. Romilly observed, that the punishment 
was denounced against all those who en. 
tered a dwelling-house with intent to break 
frames, either by day or by night. How 
they could enter it, except by day or by 
night, he was at a loss to conceive. 

The Attorney General said, that though 
the judges could not themselves avoid pro- 
nouncing the sentence of the law in cases 
of felony, yet they could recommend the 
prisoner to the clemency of the crown, as 
was always done where there were Cire 
cumstances of mitigation. He had no 
objection, however, to have the punishment 
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altered from transportation for life to trans- 
portation for a term of years. not exceed- 
ing fourteen, nor less than seven years, 
He thought the crime was punishable by 
law before the present Bill—not simply, 
but as an act of conspiracy. The learned 
gentleman then made a distinction be- 
tween the idle or mischievous apprentice 
who should merely break his master’s 
frames, who would not be punished, and 
the apprentice combining for the same 
purpose with the Luddites, who would be 
amenable to the law. 

Mr. Horner said, he believed no other 
person in the House had misunderstood 
his learned and hon. friend in the same 
degree as the learned and hon. gentleman 
who spoke last. He had totally miscon- | 
ceived, not only his expressions, but the 
whole scope of his argument. He had re- 
presented him as palliating the crime of 
the Luddites. No such thing. He had 
merely stated that it was a crime arising 
out of temporary circumstances and tem- 
porary irritation, and which might be 
effectually prevented by temporary pu- 
nishment.. As to the distinction between 
the idle apprentice, acting wantonly in, 
violation of the law, or in concert with the 
Luddites, there was no such distinction 
Jaid down in the Bill. The question re- 
specting the punishment to be inflicted by 
the Bill became the more important from 
the nature of the general doctrine on 
which it had been supported by his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General. The specific 
punishment denounced by the Bill was 
transportation for life. But the hon. and 
learned gentleman contended that the di- 
minution of their punishment would be at 
the discretion of the judge. The House 
knew but too well the practice that had 
prevailed on this subject. The recent 
discussions on the proposed repeal of some 
of the old statutes had put them in posses- 
sion of it. In the times when those sta- 
tutes were passed, a more extended dis- 
cretion might be necessary ; but was it to 
be endured, when passing a new penal 
Jaw, that parliament should be told, «“ Make 
the punishment as severe as you can; the 
judges will take care that it shall seldom 
be inflicted?”’ He had always thought that 
it was the peculiar praise of the British law, 
possessing as we did judges of great wisdom 
~ and unimpeached integrity—that, never- 
theless, their discretion in cases of a cri- 
minal nature should be narrowed as much 
as possible. In the best works on juris- 


prudence it had always been laid down as 
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a principle, that although the quantum of 
punishment might sometimes be left to 
the discretion of the judges, the descrip. 
tion of it should always be regulated by 
the law. By contending that the mercy 
of the court would be so frequently exer- 
cised as seldom or ever to expose the of. 
fender to the highest punishment of the 
Bill, the hon. and learned gentleman sub- 
stituted the exception for the general rule, 
The prerogative of mercy ought to be ap- 
plied only to cases of rare occurrence ; 
but, according to the argument of the 
hon. and learned gentleman, it should be 
put constantly in action. 

The Attorney General explained. What 
he had said with respect to apprentices 
was, that if an idle apprentice wantonly 
destroyed the frames of his master, he 
would not come within the operation of 
the Act; but that if he wickedly and ma- 
liciously did so, either alone or in concert 
with others, he would be subject to its 
punishments. 

Mr. Bathurst supported the necessity of 
enacting a severe punishment to prevent 
the recurrence of scenes, the terror atten- 
dant on which in the neighbourhood in 
which they had occurred was mach greater 
than that occasioned in London and its 
neighbourhood by the riots of 1780. The 
question was, whether or not it was fitting 
that such a law as that befcre the House 
should be on the statute-book? The de- 
cided opinion was that it was fitting. He 
trusted there would be no occasion for its 
exercise ; but if, unfortunately, there 
should, it was more likely to cal! for 
the utmost severity of the law than for 
its utmost mitigation. The capital pu- 
nishment was gone from the Bill; and the 


least that could be substituted was the pu- 


nishment of transportation for life; and 
under circumstances in which the grada- 
tion of crime must be so extensive, the 
judge ought to have the power of inflict- 
ing the highest punishment on the most 
atrocious offenders, and of obtaining a 
milder punishment for those whose guilt 
was not so extreme. 

Mr. J. Smith expressed his great satis- 
faction at the abolition in the Bill of the 
punishment of death. He was fully con- 
vinced that it had deterred many persons 
from prosecuting offenders. Nor would 
this be surprising, when it was considered 
that many of those offenders were boys 
and girls of 16 or 17 years of age. He 
confessed that he wished the term of trans~ 
portation had been limited to seven years. 
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However, he preferred adopting the Bill 


as it stood, to leaving such valuable pro- 
erty as the lace frames unprotected; he 


declared, that the right hon. gentleman. 


who had just spoken, had by no nmieans 
overstated the terror and dismay which, 
at the time of the disturbances, had spread 
over the counties in which those distur- 
bances had occurred; and he trusted, that 
the measure now in progress would prevent 
any repetition of such outrages. 

Mr. Abercrombie observed, that the ob- 
ject of bis hon. and learned friend’s pro- 
position to postpone for six months any 
further proceedings on this Bill, was by 
no means to leave the property of the 
lace mannfacturers unprotected, but. to 
give time for a more ample consideration 
than they had hitherto received of two 
most important questions in the Bill; 
namely, the quantum of punishment, and 
the description of the offence. He pro- 
tested against the doctrines of the hon. 
and learned gentleman opposite (the At- 
torney General), which he confessed ap- 
peared to him to involve the most severe 
censure on the existing laws of the coun- 
try that had ever been uttered within 
those walls. That hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had contended, that no person 
ought to be transported save for life. If 
so, where was the justice of annually send- 
ing, as we did, so many persons to New 
South Wales, for seven and fourteen years? 
Adverting to the condition of that colony, 
he felt bappy, from the inquiries which 
he had been enabled to make in the com- 
mittee on the subject, and from other 
sources, to bear testimony to the progress 
of that colony in improvement, and to the 
vigilant attention of government with re- 
spect toit. The result of all his examina- 
tions was, that the two great purposes of 
the prosperity of the colony, and the im- 
provement in morals of the inhabitants, 
were commensurate. This fact afforded 
an argument against the hon. and learned 
gentleman, who wished that all transport- 
ation should be for life, because, as he 
contended, in cases of transportation for a 
limited period, the individuals so trans- 
ported were restless and unhappy ; no- 
thing but the exclusion of aH hope of a 
return to their native country being able 
to reconcile them to their exile. To the 
description of offence contained in the Bill 
he had great objection. The original 
eause of the measure was the combination 
of offenders, and to combination alone 
ought the punishment to apply. 
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Mr. Serjeant Best denied that his hon. 
and learned friend (the Attorney General) 
had said that transportation ought in all 
cases to be for life. What he had main- 
tained was, that unless the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman opposite could shew that no 
offence of the kind described in the Bill 
could by possibility occur, to which the 
punishment of transportation for life ought 
to be applied, that punishment ought to be 
left as the highest punishment in the power 
of the judge to inflict, leaving it to his dis- 
cretion and that of the executive govern- 
ment, in other cases, to reduce the quan- 
tum of punishment in proportion to the 
diminution of the guilt. It had been con- 
tended, that the crime described in the 
Bill ought not to be made a felony, be- 
cause it was not so immoral an act as the 
acts which were usually termed felonious. 
For his part, he could not conceive any 
act much more immoral than a malicious 
destruction of the property of others. 
There were other acts not more atrocious 
in their character comprehended among 
felonies. To destroy a turnpike was a fe- 
lony. With respect to the discretion to 
be vested in the judge, he maintained that 
it was not too great. The judge was 
obliged to pass a particular sentence ; 
transportation for life. But no bad conse- 
quence would thence result to the indivi- 
dual, if there had been any favourable 
circumstances in his conduct; because a 
representation of those circumstances to 
the executive authority, would reduce 
the quantum of punishment. He did not 
understand, however, that his hon. and 
learned friend would object to the intro- 
duction in the Bill of a clause, giving to 
the judge, instead of to the executive au- 
thority, that discretion, if such a clause 
would satisfy the hon. and learned gentle- 
man opposite. He would like to know 
what view the hon. and learned gentle- 
men opposite took of the crime? Some 
punishment they would undoubtedly affix 
to its perpetration. Would that punish- 
ment be transportation for seven years? 
Why in that case, and if that punishment, 
on the principles of the hon. and learned 
gentleman, were to be inflicted indiscri- 
minately on all offenders, by far the 
greater part of them would be ina much 
worse situation than under the inflictions 
of the Bill as it stood. He confessed that 
he, for ome, should have been better 
pleased had the capital punishment not 
been abolished in the Bill: not, he trusted, 
because he had any disposition capitally 
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to punish, but because he was persuaded 
that, had it been retained, it would have 
operated not cruelly, bat mercifully, by 
deterring from the commission. of the 
crime ; and by preventing the recurrence 
of those disturbances which had separated 
60 many individuals from their. friends, 
and deprived their native country of their 
services. As to the question respecting 
combination, to require that proof should 
be given of the existence of a combination, 
would be to make the Bill comparatively 
inoperative. All that it was necessary to 
prove was, that the offender acted mali- 
ciously. 

Mr. H. Addington argued against the 
substitution of the punishment of transport- 
ation for seven years for the punishment 
of transportation for life. 

The Amendment was then negatived 
witbout a division, and the report was 
taken into consideration. 

The Adiorney General proposed an amend- 
ment to the clause comprehending the 
punishment—namely, after the words that 
‘the offender should be transported for 
life,’ to add the following, “ or for such 
a term of years, not less than seven, as 
the judge before whom he may be tried 
shall think fit to pronounce.” 

Mr. Horner declared that it was not in 
conformity to his opinion that this clause 
was proposed. He objected to a discre- 
tion so large being vested in the judge. 
It was true, that transportation for life 
seemed to him to be an unsuitable punish- 
ment for the offence described in the Bill; 
but if it were deemed by parliament suit- 
able, he would much rather it should be 
absolute, than that the judge should possess 
such an extensive discretion as the amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. and learned 
gentleman went to give him. If it were 
not irregular to move an amendment on 
an amendment, he would move to leave 
out all the words of the clause after the 
words ‘the offender shall be transported,” 
for the purpose of substituting the follow- 
ing, “ for aterm not exceeding fourteen 
years, or less than seven.” 

The Attorney General repeated his ob- 
jections to striking the punishment of 
transportation for life out of the Bill. If 
no case could exist in which a greater 
punishment than transportation for 14 
years ought to be inflicted, he would 
adopt the proposition of the hon. and 
learned gentleman. Besides, that which 
was called transportation for life, was not, 
as it had been in the infancy of the colony 
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of New South Wales, actually so; of this 

there were many instances. One of a 
very vecent occurrence, in witich the 
inhabitants of Cambridge had been thrown 
into great astonishment by the re-appear- 
ance of a person who some years ago had 
been transported from that place for life, 
On investigation, however, it appeared 
that he had conducted himself in a manner 
so exemplary, that the governor of the co. 
lony had exercised the power which he 
possessed, of granting him a free pardon. 

Mr. Lockhart thought, that when there 
must necessarily be so many shades of 
guilt, discretion was indispensable to the 
judge. 

_ The Amendment proposed by Mr. Hor- 
ner was then negatived, and the original 
Amendment proposed by the Attorney 
General adopted. 

Several other amendments of an unim- 
portant nature were introduced, and the 
Bill was ordered to be read a third time 
on Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, December 7. 


The Report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means was brought up; the Resolu- 
tions for ailowing five millions to be raised 
in Exchequer Bills were agreed to, and a 
Bill ordered accordingly. 


Srate or Newcate.] Mr. Eden rose 
to make his intended motion for Papers 
relative tu the present state of Newgate. 
It was a duty not enjoined by law, but 
acted upon by grand juries, to visit gaols, 
and to report on any faults which they 
might find in their management. In pur- 
suance of this practice, the grand jury of 
the city of London last week visited New- 
gate ; and their report stated, that in that 
part of the gaol in which women were 
confined, and which was not intended to 
accommodate more than 60 prisoners, 
not less than 120 were now contained. In 
the other, consecrated to the debtors, and 
where only 100 ought to be, they had not 
found less than 340. ‘To state, that most 
of these were in want of clothing and bed- 
ding, and that the rain beat upon them, 
might be sufficient to authorize his motion ;, 
but he would add a few facts from the 
evidence of Mr, Newman himself, given 
before a committee, at the same time 


‘that he would do justice to the exertions 


of that gentleman to do every thing in his 
power to render the situation of the pric 
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soners less miserable than it was. He 
stated in evidence, that the wards for the 
women were only built to contain 56; but 
that, by cramming the hospital and in- 
firmary with prisoners, they might be 
made to hold 100—at present they in- 
closed 20 above that number. The di- 
mensions of the principal room for the 
women, according to his statement, were 
70 feet in length and 16 in breadth. In 
this only 20 women were originally placed, 
so as to have each three feet six inches in 
length. Now that number was trebled, 
and every female prisoner had no more 
space allotted to her than one foot three 
inches. They even had less, as many 
were compelled to keep their children 
with them for want of a home to send 
them to. What was the description of 
the prisoners thus crowded together in 
that gaol? They were convicts sentenced 
to transportation, but who were compelled 
to wait, as the means of conveyance were 
not ready, or because they were too ill to 
be removed. They were also prisoners 
on suspicion of crimes; the hardened were 
mingled with those who had but just com- 
mitted a first offence, and who, if they had 
brought a single seed of virtue into that 
horrid den, would soon have it choaked 
in the company of the most abandoned. 
On the part of the debtors confined, 


(whose number, he hoped, the Act to be | 


passed this day would greatly diminish, 
by depriving the creditor of the power of 
punishing the insolvent debtor) the want 
of room, and difficulties, were the same. 
As to the male felons, the grand jury 
stated nothing; but it was notorious that 
the same system of mingling the hardened 
with the first offenders prevailed. These 
were the facts which induced him to form 
his present motion. He made it for two 
additional reasons; because to make an 
evil public was a great redress ; and be- 
cause he should, after the recess, move for 


a committee to inquire into the state and | 
The paper for | 


regulation of prisons. 
which he should move had already been 


taken into consideration by the city of | 


London, a building was ordered to be pre- 
pared, and a remedy proposed to soften 
the evil. It therefore could not be be- 
neath the notice of parliament to contri- 
bute by its attention to the relief which it 
was now endeavoured to yield to so many 
unfortunate prisoners. The hon. gentle- 
man concluded by moving, that a copy of 
the papers respecting the state of the gaol 
of Newgate, lately presented to the judges 
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by the grand jury, be laid before the 
House. 

Sir W. Curtis seconded the motion ; ‘at 
the same time, he expressed his firm opi- 
nion, that however unfortunate the situa- 
tion of the prisoners in Newgate was, no 
blame could be laid on Mr. Newman, who 
had done every thing which his limited 
means allowed to improve it. 

Mr. Alderman Combe followed the same 
line of argument. 

Sir James Shaw thought that the more 
the House should inquire into the manage- 
ment of Newgate, the more it would find 
that every thing was done, consistent with 
existing means, to accommodate the pri- 
soners. The overfulness of the gaol was 
the cause of their distressed situation; and 
this was occasioned by the failure in the 
operation of the Insolvent Debtors’ Act. 
The number of persons confined for debt 
in Newgate now amounted to 355. It was 
the object of the city of London to remove 
all debtors from that gaol; and for that 
purpose a building was erecting, which 
would contain about 500 debtors. No- 
thing, therefore, was wanting on the part 
of the city of London, in disposition to 
accommodate that class of individuals. 
The room provided in Newgate for felons 
and convicts was not intended for more 
than 370, and now contained 479.—This 
was chiefly occasioned by the necessity in 
which many convicts were placed of 
waiting till a sufficient number had accu- 
mulated to be sent to New South Wales. 
The sheriffs of London, with that due at- 
tention to every branch of their duty by 
which they had distinguished themselves, 
had about three weeks ago represented to 
the noble lord holding the office of his 
Majesty’s secretary of state, the necessity 
of procuring shipping to ease Newgate of 
the number of convicts sentenced to trans- 
portation which it contained. The reply 
which they had received was, that every 
thing possible should be done by govern- 
ment to procure the necessary shipping. 
When the debtors should be for ever re- 
moved from that gaol, and 200 convicts 
transported, the number that would re- 
main would not then much exceed 300; 
and the capacity of Newgate would then 
allow that separation between hardened 
and new offenders to be made, the pro- 
priety of which every one must acknow- 
ledge, while lamenting its present imprac- 
ticability.. He had thought these explana- 
tions necessary, when he found that the 
motion of the hon. gentleman opposite 
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seemed to imply a charge both against the 
keeper of the gaol of Newgate, and against 
the city of London. He trusted he had 
now satisfactorily shown the origin of the 
evil, and the prospect of its being reme- 
died. 

- Alderman Atkins vindicated Mr. 

Newman from any blame which might by 
implication have been attached to him in 
consequence of the present motion. 
Every thing was done to keep Newgate in 
the best order, and in the most cleanly 
state. If any member of the House looked 
at that. prison in the morning, he would 
not be ashamed to compare it with any 
dairy inthe country, Much of its incon- 
veniences were to be attributed to the 
prisoners themselves, and especially the 
women, whom it was impossible to keep 
clean. The great grievance was, the too 
great number of prisoners, 
- Mr. Abercromby expressed his satisfac- 
tion that this motion should have been 
brought before the House, and met in the 
cheerful manner it had been. It was im- 
possible to speak with too much regard of 
the attention and humanity of Mr. New- 
man; but he must own, that having occa- 
sion to visit Newgate two years ago, in 
his capacity as a member of that House, 
the state in which he found it made him 
consider it as a disgrace to this metropolis, 
especially the wards of the women. He 
agreed with the last speaker, that women 
might be less disposed to cleanliness, yet 
the place was not such as humanity re- 
quired should be provided for them. 
Comparing the returns of the average 
number of prisoners with the capacities of 
the gaol itself, it was evidently impossible 
to class the prisoners according to their 
various shades of offence. That could 
only be effected by a particular provision 
for that purpose. . 

Mr. Alderman Smith spoke generally 
on the depravity and ill conduct of 
prisoners, which greatly impeded any 
exertion made in their behalf, 

Mr. Lockhart thought, that there were 
two causes of the distresses experienced 
in Newgate—the one temporary, and the 
other lasting. The first related to debtors, 
and he hoped the present Act would re- 
move it. The second, to the hardship of 
prisoners being compelled to wait till their 
number was sufficiently considerable to 
allow of their being transported. To 
remedy the latter, he thought it would be 
_ preferable to select a new place of banish- 
ment, and form a new: settlement nearer 
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home, which would admit of a more fre- 
quent embarkation on the part of the con- 
victs, and at lessexpence. There wasalso 
another method which might lead to a 
diminution of their numbers. He wished 
government should investigate their par- 
ticular offences more deeply ; and if they 
were found, as it might often happen, 
worthy of pardon, that it should be 
granted at once, and they should not be 
left to be entirely corrupted by the com- 
pany of the abandoned. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the 
papers ordered to be laid before the House. 


Insotvent Destors’ AMENDMENT 
On the order of the day being read for the 
third reading of the Bill, Mr. Serjeant Best 
moved that it be recommitted. 

The Speaker said, that the stage at 
which this could be done was past; and 
that, according to the regulations of the 
House, the Bill must be now read a third 
time. 

Mr. Serjeant Best had understood, when 
he gave notice yesterday of his intention 
to move for the recommitment of the Bill, 
that his proposal had been agreed to by 
the hon. gentleman opposite. 

Mr. Horner stated, that if the hon. and 
learned serjeant supposed that he had 
agreed to the recommitment of the Bill, 
hé was in an error; as, instead of ad- 
vancing it, it would have been taking a 
step backwards. 

Mr. Serjeant Best thought, that were 
the Bill to pass witheut the amendments 
which he had to propose, it would not 
perform the office which it was intended 
to perform. In the original Bill passed 
last session, there was a clause which he 
was astonished should have escaped the 
attention of the members, and should have 
been allowed to become part of the British 
law. It was *herein enacted, that if a 
party concealed property to the amount 
of 20/. he should be liable to capital 
punishment. This was an innovation of 
the most dangerous tendency. It had 
never happened in any case before, that a 
British subject was exposed to capital 
punishment without the double protection 
of two juries, of a grand jury, and of a 
jury on his trial; while by the clause as 
it stood in the Bill, be might be convicted 
at once on a mere information. - There 
were also many other clauses of this 
amended Bill, which required to be ab- 
tered to render it efficient, before it passed 
into a law. In the third section it was 
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Stated, that any insolvent debtor, desirous 
to take the benefit of this Act, should 
give notice of his intention in the London 
Gazette, or any other newspaper. Thus 
the debtor was allowed to choose any 
paper which he might think least likely to 
meet the eyes of his creditors. Another 
clause allowed debtors to be brought 
before magistrates, out of quarter sessions, 
but did not invest those magistrates with 
sufficient authority to act. He mentioned 
these facts not in a spirit of hostility to the 
Bill, but to show the propriety of placing 
jt in a situation in which it could be satis- 
factorily amended. If passed as it stood, 
it was impossible that it should be exe- 
cuted. ‘The House must recollect, that 
all prisoners were not to be discharged ; 
that a dillerence should be made between 
those who had been rendered insolvent by 
misfortunes and by fraud. But how could 
the court ascertain when misfortune and 
fraud were at the root of insolvency, if 
the Act did not point out any means of 
obtaining satisfactory evidence ? Suppose 
that a debtor from Northumberland should 
be confined in the Fleet or the King’s- 
bench, which frequently happened, as 
prisoners possessed the means of removing 
themselves from a country to a town gaol. 
Was the creditor, defrauded, and perhaps 
deeply injured in his circumstances, by 
the villany of the debtor, to be at the ex- 
pence of bringing not only himself, but 
his witnesses from Northumberland with 
him to prove the fraud committed upon 
him? It might happen, and it undoubtedly 
frequently happened, that the debtor’s 
dishonesty had put it out of the creditor’s 
power to incur the expence necessary to 
prevent him taking the benefit of the Act, 
and to recover his own property, Thus 
fraud produced its own security ! For the 
purpose of amending this defect, he in- 
tended proposing a clause, which should 
empower Creditors in the country to go to 
magistrates within the districts, before 
whom they should state and prove their 
case, and transmit an authenticated copy 
to the court, against the debtor. This was 
certainly a bad way of administering jus- 
tice, but it was the only one consonant 
with the nature of the Bill that remained. 
—To the principle of this measure he was 
not hostile, but he thought that as it stood 


_ at present it made no difference between 


the honest and ‘the fraudulent debtor. It 

was said to be founded on the principle of 

the cessio bonorum, but not sufficiently so. 

He wished it to be carried farther on that 
( VOL, XXVIL. ) 
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plan. He wished to make this cessio 
bonorum in some cases preventive of the 
imprisonment which insolvency was likely 
to occasion. There were many _ indivi- 
duals to whom passing the threshold of a 
prison was as severe punishment as pro- 
tracted confinement. The idea of it was 
revolting to their minds. The present 
Bill did not offer these any relief; it did 
not go far enough. He wished to present 
a temptation to a timely settlement ; and 
to induce debtors, as soon as they found 
themselves likely to become insolvent, not 
to hold their creditors at arm’s length, but 
immediately to call them, and adopt the 
only means which could procure a satis- 
factory arrangement to all parties, secur- 
ing the one against further losses, and the 
other against confinement. He would, 
therefore, propose a clause enacting that 
debtors rendered insolvent by proved mis- 
fortunes, and coming forward in time to 
satisfy their creditors as to their real con- 
dition, should have the benefit of the Act 
without being sent to prison.. If they 
were to be confined even three months 
only, then the greater part of the money 
they might still possess, would, in that 
period, have passed into the hands of 
gaolers and other persons, to the real 
detriment of the creditors. It also fre- 
quently happened, that either through 
malignity, or through a vain wish of de- 
laying the dreaded hour of imprisonment, 
a debtor defended causes, which led his 
creditors into useless expences, and only 
served to bring down increased ruin upon 
himself. He would make a difference be- 
tween those who acted thus, and those 
who called at once their creditors, and. 
put them fairly in possession of the real 
state of their affairs. He intended, there- 
fore, to propose a clause, enacting that 
when a debtor should defend hopeless 
causes, and a verdict should be found 
against him by a jury of his countrymen, 
he should be punished, not merely by the 
three months of imprisonment mentioned 
in the present Bill, within the rules of the 
prison, where it was known so many com- 
forts and indulgences might be obtained, 
but by twelve month’s close confinement 
within the walls of the gaol. On the con- 
trary, the honest but unfortunate insolvent 
debtor should be entitled to his freedom 
after three months; but if it was proved 
that he had been reduced by expences 
into which he had no right to launch, by 
living above his condition, and thus incurs 
ting wanton losses, he should not be dis- 
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charged under a twelyemonth. In the 
case of bankrupts, if a man gave a fortune 
to his children subsequent to an act of 
bankruptcy, he was not entitled to his 
certificate, or if he had wantonly lost 100/, 
within the twelyemonth. Why should it 
be different in the case of an insolvent 
debtor, if it should be proved, that within 
the same period, he had either transferred 
a fortune to his children, or incurred simi- 
lar wanton loss? He therefore wished to 
add a clause to the Bill, which, acting 
like the provisions of the bankruptcy law 
against the granting of certificates in such 
particular cases, should deprive the insol- 
vent debtor, placed in similar circum- 
stances, of the benefit of the present Act. 

The Speaker then stated, that, consis- 
tently with the regulations of the House, 
the Bill must now be read a third time; 
and then any hon. gentleman might offer 
clauses as amendments, or move to post- 
pone the passing of the Bill. 

The Bill having been read a third time, 

Mr. Serjeant Best proposed his first 
clause, allowing debtors, whether any 
action had been brought against them or 
not, to have the benefit of the Bill. 

On the motion that the clause be 
brought up, 

Mr. Horner expressed his wish to 
trouble the House with a few words on 
the subject. As the hon. and learned 
serjeant had declared that he was favoura- 
ble to the principie of the cessio bonorum, 
he was satisfied that it was so; otherwise, 
from the general tenour of the hon. and 
learned serjeant’s speech, be should have 
concluded otherwise. From the mode in 
which the hon. and learned serjeant had 
assailed the Bill, he was really apprehen- 
sive that he was altogether hostile to it, 
until he expressed his acquiescence in 
that principle on which it was mainly 
founded. He confessed that he was much 
surprised, however, at the objections urged 
by the hon. and learned serjeant against 
parts of the measure, recollecting, as he 
did, that the Act of last session passed 
through the House without any objections 
having been made to it on the part of the 
hon. and learned serjeant. He regretted 
that the objections in the present instance 
had been deferred to so late a stage of the 
Bill. Still he was glad to find that the 
hon. and learned serjeant approved of the 
principle of the measure, and so approv- 
ing of it he trusted that he would not en- 
deavour, by any delay or obstruction, to 
throw difficulties in the way of its execu- 
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tion. When he said this, he begged ta 
be understood that he was persuaded no 
one was better qualified, both from his 
legal knowledge and his experience, than 
the learned serjeant, to suggest many im. 
provements, not only in the Bill before the 
House, but in any Bill of a similar nature 
that might be introduced. But he would 
take the liberty of suggesting to him the 
expediency of allowing the Bill to pass 
in its present form ; as the subject was one 
to which both in this and in subsequent 
sessions the attention of parliament must 
be repeatedly called, before the statute 
could be rendered as perfect as it was de- 
sirable to make it; and consequently the 
hon. and learned serjeant would have 
abundant opportunities of bringing for- 
ward any proposition that he might think 
fit to introduce. With the utmost defe- 
rence to the judgment of the hon. and 
learned serjeant, he would submit to him 
the wisdom of this postponement, even 
with a view to the attainment of his own 
objects. He said this with the utmost 
sincerity ; because, although parliament 
had (wisely, he contended) adopted a 
great innovation during the last session in 
the law of England, on this subject, by 
the admission of the principle of the cessto 
bonorum, the hon. and learned serjeant had 
that night proposed innovations on the 
law of England of a much more extensive 
description. For instance, the hon. and 
learned serjeant seemed to think that it 
would be proper to extend the benefit of 
the bankrupt laws to persons who were 
not traders. He seemed to think that it 
would be proper to designate a new 
description of punishable crime. And 
through ail the clauses, which the hon. 
and learned serjeant had intimated that it 
was his intention to propose, and through 
the whole of the hon. and learned ser- 
jeant’s speech, he seemed to take a view 
of the doctrine of imprisonment for civil 
debt, wholly different from the law as it 
existed before the measure of the last ses- 
sion, and wholly different from the true 
principle of that measure itself. The 
hon. and learned serjeant proposed, that 
the benefits of the Bill under discussion (a 
Bill, he begged the House to remark, for 
the discharge of insolvent debtors in 


prison) should be extended to debtors not - 


in prison, or not going to prison, who 
were insolvent, and who could satisfac- 
torily prove that their insolvency was the. 
result, not of criminal extravagance, but 


of inevitable misfortune, He (Mr, Horner) 
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was not prepared to say that there might 
not be great wisdom in the adoption of 
such a proposition ; but he was prepared 
to say, that it was an innovation on the 
existing law, of such an extent, as to re- 
quire a great deal of consideration. He 
would also take on himself to assert, that a 
more novel or 4 more daring innovation 
on our jurisprudence had never been pro- 

sed either in that House, or elsewhere. 
nr very true, that there were cases in 
which insolvency could be traced only 
to an extraordinary concurrence of cala- 
mitous circumstances, and in which the 
insolvent person was wholly free from 
blame. At the 'same time, it was well 
known that those cases were of rare oc- 
currence ; and that the task of distin- 
guishing between such cases and cases of 
an opposite description was one of the 
most unfit duties that could be imposed on 
courts of justice. For what were the ob- 
jects that courts of justice must consider 
in an investigation of that nature? They 
must examine the whole history and cir- 
cumstances of a man’s life, from his com- 
mencement in business until the period at 
which his affairs might be brought before 
them! They must inquire:into all his con- 
nections—they must ascertain all his re- 
sources—they must investigate all his 
modes of expenditure—they must trace 
him through all the ramifications of his 
manners, and habits, and occupations. 
Even if a moral tribunal were constituted 
for such a purpose, it would be found in- 
adequate to its execution ; but that a per- 
son possessed of such legal knowledge 
and experience as the hon. and learned 
serjeant should think of making it a matter 
of judicial proceeding, did, he confessed, 
not a little surprise him. He repeated, 
that the cases were rare in which insol- 
vency was attributable solely to misfor- 
tune. More or less of indiscretion and 
criminality was usually mingled with the 
cause; and in his opinion, it was much 
better to leave the determination on this 
subject with those individuals with whom 
an insolvent person had now to deal (his 
creditors), than to submit it to any tribunal 
whatever, moral or judicial. Those indi- 
viduals had the best opportunities of know- 
ing, from their acquaintance with the 
debtor, whether or not his conduct had 
-been culpable or otherwise. The hon. 
and learned serjeant, however, seemed not 
to think so; and all at once, on the third 


reading of the Bill, he proposed a clause, | 
‘declaring that an insolvent person who | 
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could shew that he had become insolvent 
from misfortune alone, and who had sur- 
rendered all his effects, should be dis- 
charged without an hour’s imprisonment— 
without affording the time required to 
make the necessary arrangements atten- 
dant on all insolvency, and in which ar- 
rangements the insolvent person was fre- 
quently as much interested as any other 
person. There was another novelty pro- 
posed by the hon. and learned serjeant; 
namely, that if any debtor fought off the 
demands of his creditors, and allowed 
them to go to judgment, either ona de- 
murrer or by the verdict of a jury, such 
debtor should be punished by a more 
rigorous species of incarceration than had 
hitherto been known in the law on this 
subject—-closeconfinement. Now it might 
be very proper that a debtor so attempting 
to defeat his creditors in their legitimate 
object, should be subjected to some mode 
of punishment; but he should like to 
know if it was not a new principle in the 
law of England, to apply imprisonment 
to a debtor as a mode of punishment at all. 
Unquestionably, creditors had it in their 
power to imprison their debtors to enforce 
a disclosure of property, and a payment 
of their deusatill’ but certainly the law 
of England never recognised this impri- 
sonment as a punishment, or it would 
have been found where alone the power 
of punishment was ever vested by the law 
‘—in the hands of the public. Really, the 
more he considered these speculative pro- 
jects of the hon. and learned serjeant, the 
more strongly he must recommend their 

ostponement to some future period. 

here were other clauses to be proposed, 
it seemed, by the hon. and learned ser- 
jeant, on which he would comment parti- 
cularly when they should be individually 
before the House. It did certainly ap- 
pear to him difficult’ to reconcile the 
anxiety of the hon. and learned serjeant 
on the present occasion, with his silent 
acquiescence in the Act of last session. 
But if there were wanting any thing to 
convince him (Mr. Horner) how much 
benefit would be derived from the Bill 
before the House, it was the nature of the 
objections which alone, after great consi- 
deration, so learned and acute a person 
as the hon. and learned serjeant was en- 
abled to urge against it. The bon. and 
learned serjeant objected to that part of 
the Bill which respected the notices ; and 
having stated that the notices were to be 
inserted in the London Gazette, and in 
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choose, exclaimed, “ Was there ever such 
a regulation heard of ?”’——-Now he begged 
of the bon. and learned serjeant, 
ut certainly he had never read the Bill; 
for if he had, he would have found in the 
next line, that the choice of the news- 
paper was to be, not at the discretion of 
the debtor, but at the discretion of the 
court. So with respect to the hon. 
and learned serjeant’s objection relative 
to the jurisdiction of the magistrates. The 
hon. and learned serjeant, having just 
stated, that the Bill allowed a prisoner for 
debt to be brought before justices of peace 
in the country, in session and out of it, 
asked why, as by the Bill, justices could 
. not doany thing out of session ; and added, 
that this exhibited great carelessness in 
the drawing of the Bill. He must be al- 
lowed to say, that this remark exhibited 
’ great carelessness on the part of the hon. 
and learned serjeant in reading the Bill. 
If the hon. and learned serjeant would 
read the Bill, aud the Act of last year to- 
gether, he would find that there were 
some things which they could do out of 
session. ‘The judge of the insolvent court 
had power under the Act to direct magis- 
trates in the country to take the examina- 
tion of a prisoner for debt, either in session 
or out of session, for the purpose of cer- 
Aifying to the judge those circumstances 
on which he was to ground his judgment. 
By the Bill of Amendment, a power was 
given to the magistrates, not merely to 
examine, but to form a judicial opinion, 
whether or not the debtor was a fit person 
to be discharged ; that opinion to be for- 
warded for the information of the judge of 
the insolvent court; and this power was 
vested in the magistrates, in or out of ses- 
sion. There remained, as he believed, 
but one other objection to the Bill, on the 
part of the hon. and learned  serjeant. 
The hon. and learned serjeant had 
referred to the Act of last year; and had 
adverted to a clause which he stated to be 
in that Act, declaring a debtor who con- 
cealed from -his creditors property to the 
amount of ZO/. guilty of a capital crime, 
without those ordinary forms of previous 
trial which the law required. He was 
ashamed to say, that he was not sufficiently 
‘acquainted with the Act in question, to. be 
aware of the existence of such a clause. 
-If it did exist, it might be proper that it 
should be rescinded; but— 
Mr, Serj. Best here stated across the 
table, that he found the clause alluded to, 
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although in the Bill of last session when 
first. introduced, had been struck out in 
the progress of the measure through the 
House. 

Mr. Horner observed, that this was ano- 
ther instance of the inaccuracy of the hon. 
and learned serjeant, who, nevertheless, 
had so freely charged others with careless- 
ness and inaccuracy. A great part of the 
hon. and learned serjeant’s invective and 
declamation had been bestowed on a clause 
which he had contended constituted a 
crime unknown to the law, and enacted a 
punishment destructive of the rights of the 
subject; and it now appeared, by the 
hon. and learned serjeant’s own con- 
fession, that no such clause was in exist- 
ence; but that, though introduced in the 
Bill of last session, the House in its wis- 
dom had thought proper to expunge it! 

Mr. Lockhart said, that the Act of last 


session had proved wholly inefficient up | 


to the present moment, not a single 
debtor having been discharged under it, 
He had no hostility to the Bill whatever, 
On the contrary, he thought that, properly. 
modified, it might be very serviceable. 
The hon. and learned serjeant had been 
unjustly charged by the hon. and learned 
gentleman with an attempt to introduce a 
great innovation in the law. All that the 
hon. and Jearned serjeant proposed was, to 
discriminate, if possible, between the un- 
fortunate and the criminal debtor. It 
might be difficult to do this completely ; 
but the attempt. was laudable, and even 
an approximation to success would be 
attended with the highest benefits. — It 
was no novelty whatever, to give to per- 
sons not in trade the option of taking the 
benefit of the Insolvent Act. How easy 
was it now for any person to make him- 
self a trader! He had only, in confede- 
racy with others, to draw and re-draw 
bills, and he would thus qualify himself to 
take the benefit of the Insolvent Act. It 
was so also with the bankrupt laws. An 
individual had only to prevail on a friend 
to take out a commission against him, and 
he could then avail himself of all the be- 
nefits of the Act. For his part, he thought 
the hon. and learned serjeant entitled to 
the applause of the House and the country, 
for endeavouring to introduce the discri- 
mination he had alluded to. He was sure 
that all the commercial world, and every. 
honest man, would wish, now that. parlia- 
ment was modifying the law on the sub- 
ject, that some such discrimination should, 


if possible, be adopted; and that the 
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honest, but unfortunate debtor should not 
be branded by being placed in the same 
situation as the debtor whose conduct had 
been extravagant and criminal. It~ was 
true, that, technically speaking, imprison- 
ment for debt was not known to the law 
asa punishment. But unquestionably it did 
Operate as a punishment ; and he could not 
conceive what objection there could be to 
modify the power of the creditor on this 
subject. What could be more just than 
that the degree of suffering should be pro- 
portioned to the degree of criminality ? 
He confessed that he thought in many 
cases a false compassion had been shown 
to debtors; he said false, because the con- 
sequence of it had frequently been to 
throw the unfortunate and injured cre- 
ditors into the prison from which their 
debtors had been liberated. He repeated, 
that the commercial world, and every 
friend of good order and justice, must be 
grateful to the hon. and learned serjeant 
for his proposition ; and if he did not press 
it at,present, he trusted he would intro- 
duce it at some future period, after a more 
ample consideration. 

Mr. Abercromby contended, that the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down, had 
much misrepresented his hon. and learned 
friend, whose only regret was, that the 
hon. and Jearned serjeant had deferred his 
objections to the Bill until a stage so late ; 
and who, so far from treating with indif- 
ference the opinions of the hon. and learn- 
ed serjeant, had expressly declared, that 
there was no one from whom _ he would 
more eagerly court discussion on such a 
subject. He was sure the hon. and learned 
serjeant must, however, be aware, that 
even if ultimately he could prevail on 
the House to adopt his propositions, it 
could not be until after such mature con- 
sideration, and such nice balancing one 
difficulty against another, that it would be 
highly inexpedient to press them at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Hammersley declared, that in his 
Opinion, the public were extremely in- 
debted to the hon. and learned serjeant 
for his endeavour to make a distinction 
between the unfortunate and the guilty 
debtor. Any Bill which might pass with- 
out such a distinction, would in his opi- 
nion be very injurious to the community. 

The clause was then negatived without 
a division. ‘ 

- . Mr. Serj. Best next proposed his clause 
for punishing debtors who defended the 
actions of their creditors against them as 
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long as possible, with imprisonment for 
twelve months, This was what was tech- 
nically termed a sham pleading, and no 
argument that he had heard- would deter 
him from proposing this clause to pu- 
nish it, 

Mr. Lockhart suggested that the clause 
should be made operative, not on those 
now in prison for debt, but on those who 
might hereafter be so. 

Mr Serj. Best acquiesced in this sug- 
gestion. 

The gallery was then cleared for a di- 
vision on this clause. Strangers were not 


~re-admitted ; but we understood, that Mr. 


Serjeant Best withdrew this and his other 
clauses, signifying his intention of intro- 
ducing them in a distinct Bill in the 
course of the session; and the Bill was 
then passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, December 8. 


Frame Breakers’ Bitt.] The Attorney 
General moved the third reading of this. 
Bill. 

Sir S. Romilly stated, that an Act of the 
28th of the King, making the same offence, 
or nearly the same offence, felony, was 
already on the statute book; and asked 
whether there was any intention to repeal 
that Act on passing the present ? 

The Attorney General said, the same ob- 
jection might have been urged last year to 
the temporary measure, which was then 
made to the permanent one. He had no 
objection to the repeal of the former Act, 
which he believed, however, was not the 
same as the present. 

A Member, whose name we could not 
learn, said, that in the case of the King v. 
Cator, where the offence was seducing ar- 
tificers out of the country, it had been 
decided that a subsequent Act against any 
offence virtually repealed a former one. 

Sir S.Romilly thought that this might 
be true, where the offence was altered 
from a misdemeanour into a felony ; but 
not where a more severe punishment was 
demanded against the same description of 
offence. 

‘The last speaker replied, that the case 
he had alluded to was of this description. 
The punishment had before been 1001, 
fine, which was increased to 500/.—The 
Bill then passed. 


INSOLVENT Desrors’ But.) On the 
third reading of this Bill, 
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Sir S. Romilly moved, as an amendment, 
to leave out two words in the Bill. As it 
at present stood, the debtor was required 
to make oath as follows:—“ At the time 
of passing this Act I was in custedy, and 
have ever since my commitment been a 
close prisoner.” He proposed to leave 
out the words “ my commitment,” which 
would deprive the prisoner of the benefit 
of the Act, ifat any time since his being 
first committed to prison, he bad either 
escaped from prison, or had his liberty 
allowed him, though it might have been 
ten years ago. 

. After some conversation between Mr. 
Kenrick, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Serjeant 
Onslow, the Bill passed with the amend- 
ment. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, December 9. 


Witp Fowt.}] Mr. Harvey moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better Pre- 
servation of Wild Fowl; such as wild 
ducks, teal, widgeons, &c. The Acts of 
Anne and George 2 on this subject con- 
tained no provision against the destruction 
of wild fowl which were the property of 
individuals, by firing at them: and he 
was desirous of proposing a penalty for 
this offence, when committed within a 
certain distance of a decoy, by persons 
not entitled to do so. Leave was given, 
the Bill was brought in, read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on 
the 3d of March, 1814, 


East Inpia Duty Bitt.] After some 
remarks from Mr, Robinson on one of the 
clauses, 

Mr. Fawcett made several observations 
on the Bill. It seemed necessary that 
those who were to apportion the ad 
valorem duty at the outports, should un- 
derstand the quality and value of the arti- 
cles imported: particularly the cotton 
goods, Sugar also required some regula- 
tions; there being a great difference in 
the prices of East and West India spgar, 
the freight of the former being so mach 
More expensive. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that the greater part of this subject had 
already been discussed. He admitted, 
that difficulties generally arose in the 
collection of ad valorem duties, In the 
present instance, the collection was expe- 
rimental, and might be improved by the 
results of experience. Notice bad been 
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taken of the small allowance of tea, be. 
yond which a ship would be rendered 
iable to forfeiture: but it was necessary 
to guard against the illicit importation of 
tea, for the interests both of the country 
and the East India Company. It might 
happen, that a ship might necessarily 
have more tea on board than she ought to 
carry. If inconveniencies occurred, he 
had no doubt that parliament would relax 
the measure according to circumstances, 
The rule was the same as had generally 
applied in such cases. If the present plan 
was too strict, it could be afterwards taken 
into consideration; he then moved a 
clause, compelling all persons making 
shipments to deliver an exact account of 
the different articles, which was agreed to. 

The Bill was read a third time, and 
passed, 


Crrcuirous Trape Bitt.}] Lord Cas. 
a moved the third reading of this 

ill. 

Mr. Grant said, he could not help ex- 
pressing his apprehensions, that the pro- 
posed Bill would be found to militate 
against a princip!e which, till of late, 
seemed to have been considered as funda- 
mental in the commercial policy of this 
nation; namely, that the metropolitan 
country should be the centre of all the 
foreign trade of its distant dependencies ; 
India, as well as those possessions strictly 
called colonies. This was the doctrine 
held in the long administration of Mr. 
Pitt, and particularly applied to India by 
the late lord Melville. Upon the first 
intimation, in the discussions on the re- 
newal of the charter, of a wide departure 
from this policy, Mr. Grant said he had 
lifted up his feeble voice against it. 

It is now proposed to innovate upon the 
principle here mentioned ; and, in fact, 
to break it down by opening a circuitous 
trade between the United Kingdom, India, 
North and South America, and the inter- 
jacent countries out and home, foreign 
Europe and our American colonies ex- 
cepted. The effect of this would be, to 
enlarge the direct intercourse between 
India and North and South America, but 
to deprive the United Kingdom of part of 
the Indian trade which it now enjoys. 
The Bill indeed provides, that ships en- 
gaging in this circuitous trade shall clear 
out from the mother country ; but having 
done this, they may, after performing the 
circuitous voyage, return hither in ballast, 
or, for aught that appears in the Bill, not 
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return at all, They may go on trading 
during their existence in the circuitous 
route between Asia, America, and Africa, 
without ever returning to this kingdom 
again. This was not a trade which pro- 
mised much to enlarge the exports of 
British manufactures. The American 
continent, particularly Brazil, is supplied 
by other means with our manufactures to 
the extent of itsdemands. The islands at 
which ships may touch in their way to 
India, and India itself, can take off no 
large quantity of those manufactures in 
addition to their present consumption. 
Ships then may often go out partly in 
ballast, and either take specie to purchase 
their Indian cargoes, or procure cargoes 
by Indian capital, which will make the 
trade essentially Indian. This may be 
the way to enrich India and America, but 
is not the way to enrich this country. 
Even the carrying part of this trade cannot 
be secured to British shipping; much 
less the profits of the trade to British 
merchants; and in proportion as this be- 
comes a direct trade between India and 
America, Great Britain loses the duties 
that would have attached by making it 
the medium; and its American and West 
Indian colonies will be well supplied with 
Indian manufactures by the subjects of 
the United States and of South America. 
What shall hinder foreigners, a native of 
South America, for instance, from settling 
in London for the privilege of carrying on 
this trade—for the purpose of fitting out 
ships from hence for it, and withdrawin 

with their property when they shall have 
acquired any in that trade. Is it sup- 
posable, that when a direct trade is esta- 
blished between India and South America, 
for instance, Indian shipping can be 
excluded from this trade ? British residents 
and Indo British subjects will, under fo- 
reign flags, if not otherwise, carry on this 
trade; or ships navigating under the 
British flag might make those islands at 
which they are allowed to touch, places 
of depdt for Indian goods, to be supplied 
to foreign Europe. But Mr. Grant said, 
he was glad to understand that a provision 
against this last-mentioned practice was 
intended to be introduced into the Bill. 
However, the trade would still be one, the 
benefit of which would centre in India, 
not in this country, and accelerate the 
progress of India to independence, as the 
trade of our former American colonies to 
foreign Europe accelerated their inde- 


pendence, 
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But some gentlemen are not satisfied 
because this innovating system is not 
pushed still farther—they require, that 
foreign Europe should be open to the 
importations of British subjects from India, 
Not contented with. having broken dowa 
a system which had existed two centuries, 
to the signal advantage of this country, 
and broken it down upon pretences of 
opening a new world of commerce, which 
pretences have now proved “ the baseless 
fabric of a vision,” the same parties desire, 
that the restrictions upon the trade from 
India to foreign Europe may be abolished. 
And upon what plea? because itis said 
foreigners may carry on trade from India 
to any part of Europe, and this is denied 
to British subjects, who are. therefore 
placed on a worse footing than those 
foreigners. The position, however, is 
erroneous, The only foreigners who of 
late years traded to the British ports in 
India (excepting the Portuguese, of whom 
he should say something afterwards) are 
the North Americans; and they have 
been restricted to a direct trade, in ex- 
clusion of a circuitous one, to and from 
India and the United States; they have 
also been subjected to double duties. The 
same regulations ought to be observed 
with regard to all foreigners admitted to 
British ports in India. If any of the fos 
reign European settlements on the conti- 
nent of India are restored upon a peace, 
it should be with an express understand- 
ing that they are to admit no transatlantic 
flag but their own. This was undoubtedly: 
the principle of the privilege originally 
conceded to them by the native’ sove- 
reigns, on the east of India especially. 
They obtained each a place of trade for 
themselves, not a free port for the flags of 
all countries. This we, who have suc- 
ceeded to the sovereignty in India, should 
insist on. ‘The Portuguese only still retain 
ancient Indian possessions of their own, 
and privileges of trade, which, consistent 
with good faith, we cannot now annul 
without their consent; but east of Cape 
Comorin they have only one small settle- 
ment which is in Bengal, and there they 
ought to be subjected to the Jaw just men- 
tioned: Nothing in the late treaty with 
them opposes this, seeing they are, as to 
our Indian trade, put only on the footing 
of the most favoured nations; and none 
should be exempt from this law. The 
Portuguese have indeed made Goa, which 
was originally a conquest, a free port; 
but it cannot opel the great staples 
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either of the east or west of India for the 
European market, without the performance 
of a double voyage. The whole of the 
argument in favour of the present mea- 
sure, derived from the trade which fo- 
reigners have of late years carried on with 
India, appears to be unsound ; because, 
first, The considerable share of Indian 
trade which foreign Europe, and Ame- 
rica, have enjoyed within the period of 
the Company’s last charter, has been 
owing to the unnatural state of war in 
’ which the world has been long held. 
Secondly, Because upon a return of peace 
they will not only be deprived of their 
preceding advantages, but we may admit 
them into the commerce with British In- 
dia only on the principle of a direct trade 
- between their countries respectively, and 
India, for the supply of their own wants ; 
and, thirdly, If solid peace were to return, 
the advantages possessed by British sub- 
jects in the Indian trade (no foreigner 
being allowed to bring Indian commodi- 
ties into the British dominions) would 
give the country a vast preponderance in 
this trade; all which advantages will be 
thrown away by the system now about to 
be introduced. Britain might be in a 
great measure, as formerly, the emporium 
of Indian trade; the superiority and va- 
riety of the Company’s cotton fabrics, 
with the quantities of them imported in 
private trade, and the great staple of 
indigo, would continue to attract hither, 
ag formerly in time of peace, a concourse 
of buyers from the continent, by which 
other speculations in the commerce of 
this country were also promoted ; but by 
the proposed law, we shall deprive our- 
selves of this superiority ; the resort of 
buyers from all parts of Europe, for the 
purchase of Indian commodities here, 
must so far diminish, as materially to af- 
fect the sales of the East India Company ; 
and if British merchants are allowed to 
carry goods to foreign Europe, this resort 
must cease entirely. 


The abilities of the noble lord may. 


perhaps be employed to shew, that he 
has taken the golden mean, the happy 
medium between two parties ; but it may 
be feared, we shall be found, in the rage 
of innovation, to have frustrated our own 
aim, of adding to the commercial resources 
and greatness of the country. 

Lord Castlereagh flattered himself that 
he had so narrowed the operation of the 
Bill, that it would not occasion any very 
serious difference of opinion. He had 
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before stated, that at some future time a 
more extended measure might be expe. 
dient; but he had abstained from proposing 
any such at present, conceiving that it 
would hardly be candid in the present 
state of the session to push any thing to 
which very material objections might exist 
on any side, If it were thought that the 
islands in the Atlantic alluded to by the 
honourable director, namely, the Cape de 
Verd islands, the Canaries, and Madeira, 
were likely to afford a foreign depot that 
would break in on the circuitous trade, he 
saw no objection to take them out of the 
Bill ; but really as to the rest of the mea- 
sure, he did not see how it could be ob- 
jected to, unless the combat of last session 
was to be renewed, and unless the faith of 
parliament was to be violated, and the 
hopes of those to whom that faith was 
pledged were to be disappointed. The 
hon. director had argued the question as if 
our possessions in India were a colony, 
They were never so considered. They 
had never been considered as a colony, 
from which foreigners were excluded; 
but, on the contrary, great liberality had 
been exercised in that respect. Then as 
to the general policy, and the injury which 
this country might sustain from the fructi- 
fication of the commerce of British subjects 
abroad, cr from the employment of the 
capital of foreigners at home, he confessed 
that he could never think it an injury to 
the country that a British merchant should 
extend his commercial affairs in foreign 
countries, or that a foreign merchant, by 
carrying on commerce in England, should 
at once serve himself and benefit the 
empire. This was a subject which ought 
to be viewed with a liberal feeling ; and so 
far was he from being alarmed at the two 
cases suggested by the hon. director, that 
he thought sound commercial policy de- 
manded the encouragement of them. He 
must look at the question, not as the. hon. 
director looked at it (and very properly) 
in a corporate, but in a national view. 
Parliament, in the act of giving tothe East 
India Company the exclusive trade -to 
China, had declared to them, that they 
must share the remainder of their coms 
merce with the other subjects of the land. 
Now, unless the private British merchant 
had the common facilities given hinr for 
constructing his voyage, aud coming to 
an advantageous market on his way home, 
he would not start fairly with his compe- 
titors. He reprobated all attempts at ob- 
taining undue advantages in commercial 
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matters. It was the general interest of 
commerce, that commercial men should 
stand on equal grounds; and when one 
party attempted to injure another, the 
wound was usually mutual. Let the Eng- 
lish merchant prosecute his speculations to 
America, if they were favourable to him ; 
and if they were not so, he would abstain 
ef his own accord. He repeated, that he 
had already narrowed the Bill (and he 
would still further narrow it by striking 
out the Atlantic islands), in order to pre- 
vent any serious discussion. And he sug- 
gested the expediency of postponing the 
debate on the larger question to a future 
period ; and of concurring not to fight by 
anticipation that battle which some time 
or other would probably be fought on the 
subject. 

Mr. Grant, in explanation, said, he bad 
not considered India as if it were under 
our colonial system, having expressly 
spoken of the rights of other European 
nations settled in that country. Nor had 
he treated the present question as the 
India Company might be affected by it, 
but upon principles of national policy. 

Mr. R. Thornton expressed the satisfac- 
tion which he felt, and which he was sure 
the India Company would feel, at the 
noble lord’s having consented to except 
the islands from the Bill; apprehending, 
as they did, that those islands would 
otherwise form a depdét, whence to supply 
England at present, and foreign Europe at 
a future period. Neither were they very 
partial to the concession which was now 
to be made to British merchants, of allow- 
ing them to embark in the coasting or 
carrying trade of India, They knew that 
the merchants were to be allowed to go 
from port to port in India, for the purpose 
of disposing of their cargoes, or collecting 
freight ; but they conceived that the coast- 
ing trade should be left to the country 
ships. Although he was not much alarmed 
at the present Bill, he confessed that he 
did feel alarm at what had fallen from the 
noble lord, as to measures that he might 
propose at a future time. He hoped that 
evil day, however, would never arrive ; 
and while he thanked the noble lord for 
the liberality he had shewn upon the 
present occasion, he trusted, that it would 
be an encouragement to him to continue 
that liberality. . 

Mr. Finlay thought it evident, that the 
capital of the East India Company was 
not sufficient to embrace the whole trade 
of India, as well as China; and that it 

( VOL. XXVIL. ) 
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therefore stood to reason, that the British 
merchants should be allowed to embrace 
that part of it to which the Company was 
not equal. When this was permitted to 
them, he thought they should have the 
same facilities that foreigners had for cars 
rying on the trade. He denied that it was 
on account of her neutral ‘character that 
America had af late years traded so exten 
sively to India. While most of the ports 
of Europe were under French controul, 
they were shut against American ships 
laden with India produce, as much as 
against British ships. The great advan- 
tage which the Americans possessed was, 
in their being at liberty to embark in the 
trade to India with ships of whatever 
burthen they thought proper, and which 
they might send at whatever time was most 
convenient. He was convinced that the de- 


priving British merchants of those facilities 


for carrying on the trade which foreigners 
enjoyed, was not the way to make this 
country the emporium of the India trade. 
There was no occasion for binding the 
British merchants to return immediately 
to this country ; for every British mer 
chant would naturally feel desirous to 
return to Britain, unless his commercial 
interests should detain him abroad. 

Mr. Robinson re-stated several of the 
arguments urged by his hon. friend (Mr. 
Grant), though he admitted that the expul- 
sion of the islands from the Bill would 
remove much of bis objection to it. He 
condemned, however, the privilege which 
private vessels were to enjoy of carrying 
on the coasting trade in India. He had 
understood that those vessels were to be 
permitted to go from port to port in India 
for the purpose of selling their outward, 
and of purchasing their homeward cargo ; 
but he had not been aware, that it was 
intended to allow them to interfere with 
the Company’s shipping interest in the 
coasting trade. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins was proud to see 
that this Bill was likely to extend the 
intercourse to India through British ship- 
ping. He thought the noble lord had most 
accurately laid down the true principles 
which should guide the practical merchant, 
as well as the statesman. If, in order to 
gain exclusive advantages, we were to lay 
on duties, or embarrass the trade of fo- 
reigners, they might also lay on counter 
duties ; and in this masner the general in- 
terests of commerce might ve injured, with- 
out our obtaining those advantages which 
a ba principle of competition might 
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ensure to us. When he contemplated the 
advantages possessed by the neutral traders, 
he felt alarmed; but he now saw that the 
present Bill gave the same to British mer- 
chants. He thought that, in consequence 
of the operation of. this Bill, England 
would really become the emporium of the 
East. 

After a few words from Mr. Fawcett 
and Mr. Idle, the Bill went through the 
Committee (in which the clause respecting 
the islands of Cape de Verd, the Canaries, 
and Madeira, was expunged), and the 
report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, December 10. 


The royal assent was notified by com- 
mission to the Exchequer Bills Bill, the 
Scot’s Salt Bill, the Mutiny Bill, the Local 
Militia Bill, the Militia Amendment Bill, 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Amendment Bill, 
the Madder Bill, the Watch and Ward 
Bill, and two private Bills. 

The commissioners were the Lord Chan- 
oe lord Walsingham, and lord Redes- 

ale. 


FraMe-BREAKING Bitt.] The House 
resolved itself into a committee on the 
Frame-breaking Bill. 

Lord Holland observed upon the absur- 
dity of the wording of the Bill, which 
stated “that whereas it is expedient to 
amend and render perpetual the said Act 
(the former Act), be it therefore enacted, 
that all the provisions of the said Act shall 
cease and determine.” 

‘Lord Redesdale proposed amendments 
to obviate this incongruity, by inserting 
words to the effect, that the former Act 
should be repealed, and other provisions 
substituted in lieu thereof, 

; These amendments having been agree 


‘Lord Holland expressed his satisfaction at 
the repeal of the former Act, and that minis- 
ters had found it effectual in putting down 


the evil. That it had been so effectual, 
however, was owing to the activity, the 
intelligence, and zeal of the corporation 
of the town of Nottingham. He mentioned 
this, because it would be recollected, that 
some time since a Bill passed the three 
- branches of the legislature, for depriving 
that corporation, to a considerable extent 
(unjustly, as he contended), of their cor- 
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porate rights; and if that subject should 
again come under the consideration of the 
legislature, he trusted the observations he 
had now made would be borne in the me. 
mory of their lordships. 

The Bill passed through the committee, 
with the amendments. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, December 10. 


Coprer Currency.] Mr. Pascoe Grenfell 
rose to move for certain papers respecting 
the state of the copper currency. He had 
at the close of the last session offered some 
observations on this subject to the House, 
The information he had since received, and 
the observatiuns he had made in passing 
through several parts of the country, con- 
vinced him that he had not over-rated the 
inconveniencies and mischiefs arising from 
the redundancy of the copper coin in cir- 
culation. They werenot owing, however, 
to the redundancy of the legal coin, but 
of the counterfeit halfpence and copper 
tokens, not authorized by the law of the 
land. He had made some calculations, to 
shew the mischief arising from the circula- 
tion of the counterfeit halfpence. It ap- 
peared, that a pound of real copper was 
made into 76 of these halfpence, which 
were in value equal to 3s. 2d. Nowa 
pound of copper was worth only 19d. so 
that the profit to the manufacturer was 
cent. per cent; and for every 20/1. which } 
he disposed of, he put 20/. clear gain into . 
his pocket. The copper tokens were not 
so debased, nor the profit so great; but 
there was temptation enough left to the 
maker to force them into circulation in 
every way he could. Among other means 
resorted to, he was informed by a letter 
which he had that morning received from 
a respectable tradesman in London, that a 
Mr. Newman, an oilman, had applied to a 
manufacturer of these tokens to supply him 
with soap and candles, and that the latter 
had consented to deal with him on con- 
dition that the tradesman would take his 
copper tokens in payment. Mr, Grenfell 
thought that these impositions* were the 
more intolerable in this country, where 
there were copper mines producing four 
times as much copper as all the rest of 
Europe, and twice as much as all the rest 
of the world. The most effectual remedy 
would be for government to meet the ex- 
pence of calling inthe old Tower halfpence, 
and at the same time to put down the 
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counterfeit halfpence and copper tokens 
by act of parliament. He concluded with 
moving, that there be laid before the House 
copies of a memorial of the manufacturers 
and traders, brewers and licensed victual- 
lers, addressed to the committee on the 
copper currency 5 and also a letter from 
James Clarke, esq. to the members of his 
Majesty’s council, on the same subject. 

Mr. Whitbread seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had been asked last year whether any 
measures were in the contemplation of 

overnment to remedy the abuses arising 
Son the debasement cf the copper cur- 
rency ; and he was now happy to confirm 
the answer which he had then given. 
The consideration of expence would no 
longer deter them from calling in the old 
Tower halfpence, and the issue of a new 
coinage ‘would soon make the counterfeit 
halfpence and tokens disappear. He 
wished the intention of government to be 
made as public as possible, as it might 
prevent persons from incurring considera- 
ble loss by the manufacture of copper 
tokens. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his high satis- 
faction in the measure which was thus an- 
nounced to be in the contemplation of go- 
vernment- 


The motion for the papers was then 
agreed to. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked for 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the Mad- 
der Act, just passed ; and to bring in ano- 
ther on the same subject. There was, 
unfortunately, a material omission in the 
Act; the word ‘ Madder,’ which was the 
principal word, having been omitted 
throughout. [A laugh.] 

Leave was given; and the Bill was 
brought up, and read a first and second 
time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, December 13. 


In the case of the King v. Hawkins, 
Mr. Abbot and Mr. Buller were heard for 
the plaintiff in error (Hawkins) ; and Mr. 
Serjeant Pell and Mr. Adam, jun, for the 
defendant in error, Further hearing on 
Wednesday. 

This was an information against Haw- 
kins, in the nature of a quo warranto, to 
shew cause by what right he claimed to 
exercise the office of an alderman of the 
borough of Saltash. Mr. Hawkins and a 
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Mr. Spicer were candidates. When two 
votes had been given for each, Mr. Haw- 
kins was questioned whether he had qua- 
lified, by taking the sacrament according 
to the rites of the Church of England? 
and answered that he had not.. The elec- 
tion, however, went on; and 16 voted for 
Mr. Spicer, and about 20 for Mr. Hawkins. 
The object of the proceedings was, to have 
the election of Mr. Spicer declared valid § 
the voters who polled for Mr. Hawkins 
(except the two as above mentioned) hav- 
ing voted for him after notice of his dis- 
qualification. Their votes, therefore, it 
was to be contended, ought to be consi- 
dered as a nullity ; and so it was decided 
by the Court of King’s Bench, from whose 
judgment this writ of error was brought. 


MisTaKE IN THE Mapper Duties Act.] 
A Bill to rectify a mistake in the Madder 
Duties Act, which received the royal as- 
sent on Friday (namely, the omission of 
the: word ‘ Madder’ throughout the Act), 
was brought up from the Commons by Mr. 
Courtenay, and other members. 

Lord Walsingham moved the first reading ; 
and then, that the standing orders (which 
had been ordered to be taken into consi- 
deration this day) should be suspended, 
for the purpose of passing the Bill through 
its other stages that night. He stated, 
that in the Madder Duty Act, the words 
‘on madder’ were left out; so that it 
appeared as if the Act had been a re- 
peal of all duties on importation. The 
object of the present Bill was to declare, 
that only the duties on the importation of 
madder were repealed; and as this was . 
merely a Bill to correct a mistake, he hoped 
there would be no objection to his motion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the mere state- 
ment that there had been a mistake, would 
have been no good reason with him for 
suspending the standing order; but this 


|was a mistake of vast consequence, and 


one of which the mischievous consequences 
would be increasing during every moment 
of delay in its rectification. It was on that 
ground that he agreed tothe motion; but 
he hoped care would in future be taken to 
prevent the occurrence of such mistakes, 
either in this or the other House. 

The Bill was then forwarded through 
its several stages, and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, December 13. 
Poor Laws.] Mr. Horner rose to sub- - 
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mit a few observations to the House, upon 
a subject of considerable importance ; and 
his object in rising was, to persuade the 
House to adopt certain resolutions, which 
might prevent the introduction of any 
clause or clauses into local Bills for the 
relief of the poor, contrary to and incon- 
sistent with the established law of the land. 
The House was aware, that a committee 
had been appointed to exatnine into all 
the Poor Bills which had been passed, he 
believed, since 1800, with a view to as- 
certain what clauses, of the description he 
had alluded to, had crept into such Bills. 
A Bill also, brought in by an hon. and 
learned friend of his, was now before the 
House, one of the objects of which was to 
repeal clauses of that nature. With re- 
spect to that Bill, he was not prepared to 
sdy that he entirely approved of all the 
provisions contained in it; but when it 
should come regularly before the House 


_ for discussion, he might perhaps hear rea- 


sons which would induce him to alter some 
Opinions he now entertained. That Bill, 
however, -was to have a retrospective 
effect ; and, whatever might be thought 
as to the past, it must be allowed, that, to 
prevent similar defects in future, was of 
the utmost importance. The objection- 
able clauses in question easily fuund their 
way into local poor Bills, because they, 
being of the natore of private Bills, did 
not receive that attention from the House 
which would be likely to prevent the in- 
troduction of them. It appeared from the 
roport of the committee, that these clauses 
were of a two-fold description. The one 
sort went to alter the law of the land in 
the mode of assessments, rating, &c. which 
ought never to be permitted, unless a 
strong exception could be made out in the 
ease of particular districts, where the 
adoption of the ordinary methods would 
be inadequate. The other sort of clauses 
altered the law of settlement in certain 
parishes, and (to the shame of the legisla- 
ture be it spoken) gave the power of in- 
flicting corporal punishment on the poor 
to persons quite unfit for such an authority. 
It was his decided opinion, that upon no 
pretence whatever. ought sich clauses as 
these last to receive the sanction of that 
House; and it was to those in particular 
that he now meant his intended remedy 
to apply. Some regulation, indeed, ought 
to be adopted with respect to the others, 
relating to the mode of assessment, rating, 
&c.; but a remedy for that would, per- 
haps, grow more naturally out of the dis- 
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cussion on the Bill of his learned friend, 
He should, therefore, move, that it be 4 
Standing Order of the House, for the pre. 
sent session, that no Bill should be intro. 
duced, containing any clause or clausey 
relating to the settlement of the poor, or 
the corporal punishment of them, contr 
to the Jaw of the land. In order to en- 


force that order, he should also move, in 


the same way, that no such clause, or 
clauses, be proposed in any select com- 
mittee ; and, to give efficacy to the whole, 
a third standing order, that the chairman 
of every select committee on such Bills do 
report to the House whether thuse orders 
have or have not been strictly complied 
with. 

The Speaker suggested to the hon. mover, 
that a standing order was a perpetual 
order; and that, as he meant these to be 
only experimental, it would be better to 
thove them in the way of resolutions; it 
being competent to him or any other hon, 
member, at the end of the session, to move, 
without amendment, if thought proper, 
that they be considered as standing orders 
of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
express his entire concurrence in the sen- 
timents of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
and his satisfaction at the manner in which 
he had introduced his resolutions. _What- 
ever might be his opinion of the Bill that 
was to act retrospectively, it was undoubt- 
edly proper to prevent the introdaction of 
clauses which would cause so great a dis- 
parity in the condition of the poor in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and place 
them under such very different treatment, 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow also concurred 
in the sentiments of his honourable and 
learned friend (Mr. Horner), and begged 
leave to offer him his thanks for the care 


‘and attention he had bestowed on this sub- 


ject. None of those clauses would have 
been passed, if the attention of the House 
had been properly directed to the subject. 
When renting a house of 10/. yearly value 
gave a settlement in one district, and was 
no qualification for a settlement in another, 
the magistrates were placed under cCir- 
cumstances of great difficulty in the exe- 
cution of the Poor Laws. As to the clauses 
which subjected the poor to corporal pu- 
nishment, they were alien to the feelings 
of Englishmen, and to the general law of 
the land. 

Mr. Kenrick concurred in the resolutions 
which were proposed ; and postponed the 
introduction of his Bill till the 3rd March. 
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Mr. Harvey approved of the proposed 
regulations; but trusted, that they would 
not exclude such clauses from being moved 
in a committee of the whole House, in 
cases where it might be necessary and 
beneficial to alter the common law of the 
land, as applicable to particular districts. 
With regard to the power vested in the 
governors of poor- houses to inflict corporal 
punishment, he apprehended there could 
be but one opinion upon the subject. 

Sir Samuel Romilly concurred in these 
resolutions ; but suggested that they ought 
to be carried still further. There was 
another description of clauses, as excep- 
tionable as those which had been stated 
by his hon, and learned friend, and to 
which he had himself called the attention 
of the House. He meant those clauses 
which empowered the trustees to employ 
the poor in a manner not authorised by 
law; such as farming them out at their 
pleasure, or disposing of them to those 
who wished to hire them by the day, or 
such other term as was agreed on. 

Mr. Horner expressed his willingness to 
adopt the suggestion of his hon. and 
Jearned friend, and proposed to alter the 
first resolution by inserting the words, “ or 
employment,” after the word “ setile- 
ment.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
the hon. gentleman to take a little time 
for consideration before he incorporated 
the proposed amendment; as there were 
many cases in which it was proper to allow 
of the employment of the poor under the 
discretion of the trustees. 

Sir S. Romilly said he did not wish to 
press the alteration at present; after which 
it was withdrawn, and the several Resola- 
tions then passed unanimously. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, December 14. 


The royal assent was notified by com- 
mission to the Brandy Bill, the Madder 
Amendment Bill, the Royal Marine Ma- 
tiny Bill, the Temporary Insolvent Debtors’ 
Bill, the Felons’ Transportation Bill, anda 
Road Bill. 

The commissioners were the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the earl of Liverpool and lord Wal- 
singham. 


East Inpta Cincurtous Trape.] On 
‘moving the second reading of the East 
India Circuitous Trade Bill, 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire observed, 
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that this measure was a consequence of 
the Act of last session, opening the direet 
trade to India to the merchants of this 
country ; it being distinctly understood at 
the time of passing that Act, that the ecir- 
cuitous trade to India would also be opened 
to the British merchants, and a clause re- 
ferring to this object having also been in- 
troduced into that Act. ‘lhis measure, 
therefore, was the result of a distinct un- 
derstanding to that effect with the mer- 
chants onthe one hand, and the East India 
Company on the other; and under these 
circumstances, he presumed, there could 
be no objection to it. 
The Bill was read a second time, and 
committed for to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, December 14. 


Tue Prince oF ORANGE ; AND THE Ap- 
JOURNMENT OF PARLIAMENT] Sir James 
Mackiniosh rose and observed, that, in 
consequence of having observed in the 
London Gazette of last Saturday, a new 
designation given to his Majesty’s ambas- 
sador at the Hague, and anew sovereignty 
announced as subsisting in the territory 
which, in the ancient order of Euro 
had been subject to the Republic of the 
United Provinces (a government which 
after two centuries, generally of the closest 
amity with England, had at length been 
destroyed upon the sole and avowed ground 
of alliance with his Majesty), he had 
deemed it his duty to come to the House 
yesterday, as soon as he had seen official 
and authentic evidence of so great a revo- 
lution, to put a question respecting it to the 
noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Cir- 
cumstances known to that noble lord had 
induced him to postpone the question till 
to-day. He was aware that he was pre- 
cluded by the usage of parliament from 
introducing it by any preliminary obser- 
vations; and if he had not been so, he 
should have imposed the same restraint 
voluntarily upon himself; for he could as- 
sure the noble lord, that, though he trusted 
he should always boldly perform his public 
duty whenever he thought that he clearly 
perceived it, yet he felt, as strongly as the 
noble lord could, the painful delicacy of 
the subject; and he should assuredly do 
nothing, either now or hereafter, to aggra~ 
vatethe difficulty which naturally be- 
longed to it. He then stated his question 
as follows : 


Was it known to his Majesty’s govern- 
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ment, before the departure of his serene 
highness the Prince of Orange from Eng- 
Jani, that his serene highness intended to 
assume or to accept titles and authorities 
unknown to the legal constitution of the 
United Provinces, and manifesting a de- 
termination not to re-establish the ancient 
and lawful government of that republic ? 
Were these measures adopted by his 
serene highness with the approbation of 
his Majesty’s government, and with the 
concurrence of his allies ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he was not 
privy, before the Prince of Orange’s de- 
parture, to any determination on the part 
of his serene highness with respect to the 
government that was to be established ; 
nor did he believe that his serene highness 
had come to any such determination; as 
what was called the provisional govern- 
ment already exercised the administration 
from which he had received the invitation. 
That the form of government which had 


been adopted was the result of the spon- | 


taneous and unanimous wish of the people 
of Holland of all parties; as much of those 
who were formerly the enemies of the 
House of Orange, and who were now 
‘among its most zealous partizans, as of 
those who had always been attached to it. 
That what appeared in the Gazette was a 
notice of the appointment of our ambas- 
sador to the government of Hojland. That 
in making this appointment the King’s 
government had an anxious desire to ab- 
stain from any interference with the do- 
mestic concerns of that country. That 
the credentials to lord Clancarty had been 
purposely delayed, until his Majesty’s 
government knew what form of govern- 
ment was established in Hwliand ; and it 
was not until it was communicated to our 
ambassador, under what title the Prince of 
Orange was to exercise the government, 
that the credentials were sent to him in 
the form it had appeared. 

Sir James Mackintosh rose to state, that 
in consequence of what had passed, and 
vpon other grounds of constitutional and 
parliamentary policy, he should, with his 
present views of public duty, feel himself 
bound to resist an adjournment for a much 
longer period than the usual recess of par- 
liament; unless the mover should lay as 
strong ground for such a proceeding be- 
fore the House, as a minister would think 
necessary, if upon his ministerial respon- 
sibility he had brought down a recommen- 
dation to the same effect from the crown. 
Lord Castlereagh said, that it was his in- 
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| tention to move, that the House should, at 


its rising, adjourn to Friday next. It was 
probable, that on Monday the ulterior 
adjournment would take place. The hon, 
and learned gentleman might, therefore, 
take that opportunity of expressing his sen- 
timents in opposition to the adjournment.’ 

Here the conversation ended ; and upon 
the motion of lord Castlereagh, the House 
was ordered to adjourn, at its rising, till 
Friday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, December 17. 


The royal assent was notified, by com- 
mission, to the East India Duties Bill, the 
East India Circuitous Trade Bill, the East 
India Shipping Bill, the Police Bill, the 
London Militia Enlistment Bill, &c. &e. 

The commissioners were the Lord Chan- 
cellor, lord viscount Melville, and lord 
Walsingham. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Decembcr 17. 


ADJOURNMENT OF PaRLIAMENT.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that the 
House, on its rising, should adjourn to 
Monday next; on which day, he begged 
leave to state, it was the intention of his 
noble friend (lord Castlereagh) to move 
an adjournment till the Ist of March, 


Coprer Currency.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the order of the day 
for the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. He hoped that it would 
not be thought irregular in him, to take 
this opportunity of endeavouring to remove 
a misapprehension which had taken place, 
in Consequence of a statement of what had 
fallen from him in answer to a question 
which had been put to him by an hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Grenfell). The misap- 
prehension and alarm which it had caused 
had already produced very serious incon- 
veniencies, particularly among the lower 
classes. The question was, with respect 
to the copper currency ; and he was sorry 
to find, that from some misapprehension 
of what he had said in reply, there had 
been a pretty general discredit of the 
Tower halfpence, which were issued by 
his Majesty’s proclamation, were the legal 
copper currency of the land, and unques- 
tionably a lawful tender in those payments | 
which could be made in copper currency. 
He was sure, that no person who had at- 
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tended to what he said in that House could 
have so far misapprehended his statement, 
nor was he aware that any statement of 
it which had been given to the public jus- 
tified this misapprehension and alarm. 
He should, however, now expressly state, 
that the old Tower halfpence were legally 
made current by the King’s proclamation ; 
that they were legal tenders; and that 
they would be received by government at 
their legal current price. As it was the 
intention of government to receive them 
at the full value of the currency, although 
it might take some time to consider the 
best means of calling them in; yet he 
trusted that this statement would be suffi- 
cient to remove all apprehension or alarm 
from the minds of those who were now 
possessed of them. 

Mr. Grenfell said, that the statement now 
made was precisely what he understood 
the right honourable gentleman as having | 
said upon a former occasion, The only | 
object of his question was, to remove from | 
circulation the base and adulterated copper | 
coin, or local tokens, which were before 
taken in payments ; and to havethe Tower | 
halfpence called inat their full value; either 
to be paid in Bank notes, or to be replaced 
by a new coinage. He could not avoid 
returning his thanks to the right hon. gen- 
tleman, for the very fair and manly way | 
in which he had met the question; and he 
hoped that he would not allow himself to 
be diverted from his resolution by any 
clamour that might be set up by persons 
interested in continuing the circulation of 
a base and adulterated coin. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply; and several small 
sums were ordered for miscellaneous ser- 
vices, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, December 20. . 


DEctaraTION OF THE ALLIED Powers.]} 
Lord Holland observed, that a paper had 
appeared in all the public prints, purport- 
ing to be a Declaration of the Allied 
Powers, published at Frankfort ; in which 
it was said, “ the first use which their im- 
perial and royal majesties have made of 
victory, has been, to offer peace to his 
majesty the emperor of the French.’’? He 
wished, therefore, to ask of the noble lord 
opposite, in the first place, of course,whether 
this paper was an authentic document; if so, 
whether this government was a party to 
it; and whether an overture of peace 
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had been made to the emperor of the 


French and rejected; or whether any 


overture had been made, that was likely to 
lead to a negociation ? 

The Karl of Liverpool said, he had no 
difficulty in stating, that the paper pur- 
porting to be a Declaration of the Allied 
Powers was an authentic document.. With 
respect to the question, whether this go- 
vernment was a party to it, the allies were 
undoubtedly in full possession of our sen- 
timents; but he bad no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the Declaration itself was issued 
at Frankfort without any previous concert 
with his Majesty’s government, as to the 
publication of such a document. With 
regard to the questions, as to whether any 
overture had been made to France? he 
must, consistently with his public duty, 
decline giving any answer. 

The Earl of Darnley observed, that his 
noble friend’s questions appeared to have 
been in some degree misunderstood by the 
noble earl. The Declaration of the Allied 
Powers stated, that~an overture had been 
made to the emperor of the French ; and 
the object was, to ascertain whether such 
an overture had been made and rejected. 

The Earl of Liverpool repeated, that the 
Declaration had been published at Frank- 
fort, without a previous concert with this 
government as to its publication. 

Lord Holland observed that it was of 
considerable importance to know, whether 
an overture had been made to the emperor 
of the French, and rejected; and upon 
this point he thought his questions had 
been in some degree misunderstood. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, his answers 
had referred distinctly to the points, that 
the Declaration was an authentic docu- 
ment; that the allies were in full pos- 
session of the sentiments of his Majesty’s 
government; but that the Declaration, 
so far as it went, was published at Frank- 
fort, without any previous concert with 
this government as to such publication. 


ApsJouRNMENT OF PaRLIAMENT.] The 
Earl ot Liverpool said, on moving the ad- | 
journment of the House till the Ist of 
March, that, as it was for a longer period 
than usual, he thought it right to state the 
grounds on which he brought forward the 
motion. Parliament, it would be recol- 
lected, met as early as the 4th of No- 
vember; and it had now sat a greater 
number of days than it would have done 
between the usual period of its meeting 
and the 1st of March. A great portion 
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of the important part of the public busi- 
ness had been gone through ; and neither 
in regard to that nor to private or judicial 
business was he aware that any inconve- 
nience would arise from an adjournment 
to the ist of March; whilst, on the other 
hand, he did not wish to conceal, that with 
respect to most important business, con- 
siderable advantage would be derived from 
such an adjournment. As to private and 
judicial business, more days had been de- 
voted to it, than could have been between 
the customary period of the meeting of 
parliament and the Ist of March, and no 
inconvenience could arise from the pro- 
posed adjournment. With respect to finan- 
cial business, the money that had been 
placed at the disnosal of ministers was suf- 
ficient for the public purposes during the 
interval proposed ; and, although his Ma- 
jesty’s government had entered into no 
pledge not to require more during that 
peried, yet at all events it would not be 
expedient to call for more till the month 
of May. Under every view of circum- 
stances, therefore, no inconvenience could 
arise from an adjournment to the period 
proposed ; and he should therefore conclude 
by moving, “ that the House do adjourn 
till Thursday the Ist of March, 1814.” 
The Earl of Darnley felt it incumbent 
upon him, in the exercise of his duty asa 
peer of parliament, to resist the unusually 
Jong adjournment now proposed. Under 
the circumstances of the dazzling suc- 
cesses obtained by our allies, and the hope 
that they would lead to a safe and ho- 
nourable peace, the utmost confidence had 
been reposed in ministers by parliament ; 
Ro opposition whatever had been given 
to them; their measures had been carried 
as it were by acclamation; and, surely, 
gratitude for this confidence and support 
ought to have dictated to them not to dis- 
miss parliament in the way they now pro- 
posed. They had carried their measures, 
and obtained the money they wanted, and 
now they wished to get rid of the parlia- 
ment, as being fer some time of no further 
use to them ; bout surely there were other 
duties required of parliament, than grant- 
ing money to ministers, and passing turn- 
pike Bills. There were several points to 
which it was likely the attention of par- 
liament might be called during the interval 
over which it was now proposed to adjourn, 
The glories that had beamed upon us in 
the east seemed to have drawn away our | 
attention from the events in the west, | 


where, unfortunately, an horizon much | 
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less brilliant appeared. He had on q 
former occasion alluded to the state of the 
war in that quarter; and he lamented, 
that what he then anticipated had near] 

occurred. A large force had been placed 
under the command of sir John Warren, 
but yet comparatively nothing had been 
done; whilst on one of the largest lakes our 
naval force had been destroyed, and on the 
other lake sir James Yeo had been unable 
to obtain any superiority, if he had not 
already been compelled to retreat. He 
was afraid also, that the communication 
between Upper and Lower Canada was in- 
terrupted ; and he much feared, that ina 
short period little of his .Majesty’s domi- 
nions in that quarter would be left, except 
the fortress of Quebec. He did not pledge 
himself to bring forward any motion upon 
the subject after the recess; but if parlia- 
ment were sitting, it was probable that 
its attention would be called to it during 
the interval. Another topic also was of 
some importance ; namely, the assumption 
of a new title of sovereignty by the Prince 
of Orange, and as to how far it tended to 
diminish or otherwise the hopes enter- 
tained in consequence of the late glorious 
events upon the continent. Another sub- 
ject also was of the greatest importance ; 
he alluded to the importation of foreign 
corn. After the late abundant harvest, 
and in consequence of the present low 
price of corn, it was of peculiar importance 
that the British farmer should have full 
possession of the market. It might be an 
unpopular doctrine, but he was satisfied, 
that it was owing to the high price of 
grain that this country had been enabled 
to make the great exertions it had, and that 
we were indebted to that for the prospe- 
rity we had enjoyed. It was the high 
price of grain in the English markets that 
had contributed so much to the prosperity 
of Ireland, by increasing her agricultural 
produce, and which had caused the in- 
vestment of so much additional capital in 
agriculture. He was the last man who 
would advocate an interference with the 
markets ; but nothing was more injurious 
to agriculture than a sudden fluctuation 
in the necessaries of life; and unless 
means were taken to give the British 
farmer full possession of the market, the pre- 
sent low price of corn, however paradoxi- 
cal it might appear, might lead to conse- 
quences highly to be deplored. Another 
circumstance deserving of serious consides 
ration was, the effect which so long an ad- 
journment would have, with reference -to 
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the Irish members, ‘to whom it would be 
most inconvenient to attend parliament 
after the recess. From a!l these conside- 
rations, he felt himself called upon to op- 
pose so long an adjournment; and he 
should therefore move as an Amendment, 
to substitute the Ist of February for the 
Ist of March. 


‘Lord Holland spoke in substance as fol- 
lows 


Under every consideration, I am dispos- 
ed to prefer the amendment proposed by 
my noble friend, to the motion of the 
noble earl; because that amendment ap- 
pears to my judgment much more wise in 
a general view, while it is obviously more 
efficient for the objects to which ‘it is the 
province of parliament to attend. From 
the document respecting which a question 
has heen put to the noble eari in the 
course of this evening, and to which the 
noble earl declined to return any deci- 
sive answer, it appears fair to infer, that 
some overture for negotiation had been 
made by the allies to the French govern- 
ment. I do not mean to quarrel with the 
noble earl for declining to state whether 
any such overture was actually made to 
the enemy or not, or whether it was like- 
ly to lead to negociation. No doubt, he 
has good reasons for such conduct. But I 
maintain, that if such an overture has been 
made, and rejected by the enemy, it is the 
duty and best policy of the noble earl, 
previous to any adjournment, to bring 
down to this House a communication of that 
fact, witha statement of the grounds upon 
which the rejection took place; in order 
to satisfy the mind, and secure the cordial 
approbation of the country, by shewing that 
the continuation of the war was rendered 
necéssary through the injustice and exor- 
bitant pretensions of France. If, on the 
contrary, the overture has been accepted 
by the enemy, and is likely to lead to a 
negociation, then I should see many more 
Teasons against the adjournment, and par- 
ticularly from the manner in which it is 
brought forward, and the period to which 
it is proposed to extend it. For, in the 
event of negociation, the noble lord should 
wait a little, to see whether it was likely 
to be brought to a successful termination, 
or the contrary, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther it might not be necessary to have re- 
Course to the advice of parliament. But, 
on the present occasion, the noble lord 
should at least have introduced his propo- 
sition by a message from the crown, 
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-which would have thrown the responsibi- 


lity of the measure upon himself and bis 
colleagues. The course of proceeding 
taken by ministers in this instance, I really 
cannot heJp thinking very ungracious to- 
wards parliament; particularly from a 
consideration of the manner in which par- 
liament has acted towards them. They 
have experienced from parliament the 
most unlimited confidence, and have re- 
ceived the utmost support they required— 
they have had all the money and subsidies 
they desired ; and the principle of our old 
constitutional force (the militia) has been 
broken down to supply them with men ; 
the confidence, indeed, reposed in them, 
has been such, that no examination of any 
part of their conduct has been even at- 
tempted—no proposition whatever, or mo- 
tion, has been brought forward, that could 
serve in any degree to embarrass their pro- 
ceedings, or to divert the attention of the 
executive government from devising and 
directing all the means in their power to ad- 
vance the great cause of the confederacy. 
Is it then becoming—is it commonly gra- 
cious, on the part of ministers, after such 
proofs of confidence, afte? such contribu- 
tions of liberal aid, to propose such an ex-. 
traordinary adjournment of parliament,’ 
without even taking the responsibility of 
the measure upon themselves? When I 
speak of the confidence thus granted to mi- 
nisters, 1 do not by any means propose to 
censure that grant; on the contrary, they 
have had my hearty, altheugh compara- 
tively silent approbation ; and that appro-. 
bation I do not mean to retract. Indeed, 
if the confidence of an individual be of any 
value, and, according to the opinion of a 
noble friend of mine, the aggregate of in- 
dividual opinions constitutes value, minis- 
ters have the full value of my confidence. 
They have obtained my confidence from 
the manner in which they have contribut- 
ed to improve the general state of Europe, 
and from the language and conduct they 
have maintained in this country. There 
are, no doubt, many who can more elo- 
quently describe the important change 
which has recently taken place in the state 
of Europe; but I feel confident that no 
one can derive more cordial satisfaction 
than I do fromthat most auspicious event ; 
for I have been bred in a school of politics, 
that deprecates every encroachment upon 
national independence and the just liberty 
of mankind. Therefore, if I rejoiced, and 
I certainly did rejoice, in the retreat of the 


}duke of Brunswick, and the result of the 
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battle of Jemappe, my joy mustbe still 
more pure upon the results of Dennewitz 


aud Lripsie, upon the release of a great 


part of Europe from oppression, by the as- 
sistance of British arms. A noble lord had 
well ohserved, that the war was no longer 
that of courts and governments; but the 
war of a whole people against oppression, 
and proportionably energetic. However, 
although a great part of the happy results 
of this war may be justly attributed to a 
powerful popular impulse, and to that in- 
fatuation on the part of the enemy, which, 
thank God, always attends the long abuse 
of power, yet it must be felt that a great 
deal of the merit is to be attributed to the 
conduct of the government of thiscountry. 
If the sentiments of an individual are of 
consequence enough to arrest your atten- 
tion, it must be in your lordships’ recollec- 
tion, that I always approved of the inter- 
position and perseverance of ministers in 
the cause of Spain. Whether that policy 
be attributable to a noble marquis, whom 
I do not now see in his place (Wellesley, 
as we understood), or to others, I cannot 
pretend to determine; but the merit of 
such policy appears, and ever has appear- 
ed, to my judgment, quite indisputable. 
The merit of it must now, indeed, be uni- 
versally admitted ; for, aided by the un- 
common génius of lord Wellington, that 
policy has produced the most important 
results. It has driven the enemy from that 
country which he had so long and so un- 
remittingly eppressed. But this wasnot the 
only advantage which the pursuit of this 
policy bas produced. It presented a most 
encouraging and impressive example to Eu- 
rope, of what a people excited by oppres- 
sion were capable of achieving. It serv- 
ed, indeed, to change the whole character 
of the war, by rendering it that which the 
noble lord to whom I have before referred 
so fairly described it; namely, a war of 
the people. But a still farther advantage 
has arisen out of this policy. Through 
some extraordinary circumstances, a most 
atrocious calumny had become current in 
Europe, that the government of this coun- 
try was always ready to distribute its sub- 
sidies with a view toembroil the nations 
of the continent, while it kept its own peo- 
ple aloof from the contest. Ido not my- 
self believe, that any British government 
would employ money to induce the people 
of other nations to squander their blood 
merely to spare.its own subjects; but 
still, from the lavish, improvident, sense- 
Jess manner in which subsidies have been 
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occasionally sent from this country, one, 
cannot much wonder at the existence of 
such a calumny as that which I have state 
ed. No such impression can ever again, 
prevail in Europe. The calumny has been 
effectually refuted by the policy we have 
‘pursued with respect to Spain ; for there 
we have not only given our money but 
our men—there we have given our money, 
not to excite the people, but to enable 
them to act; and we have seconded their 
exertion by a powerful army.—From old 
habits, I am, I confess, inclined to vie 

any extension of the principle of subsidies 


with distrust and doubt; and that distrust, 


has been too much justified by my obser., 
vation. It has not been in general duly 
considered, how foreign cabinets or na, 
tions might distinguish between a boon 
and a bribe. If a subsidy should be req 
garded as the latter, it must, I think, faik 
in its effect; and, instead of concurrence, 
or Co-operation, must produce jealousy and 
distrust; while if received as a boon, it 
could not fail to give rise to that cordial, 
understanding, and to support that vi- 
gorous exertion, which distinguishes the 
present confederacy. ‘The language of, 
ministers, in repudiating that policy which 
went about knocking at every door ia 
Europe, to ask who would accept money, 
to fight against France, and which policy, 
led to the formation of such a confederacy, 
as that overthrown at Austerlitz, is pecu- 
liarly wise and praise-worthy. Ministers, 
in thus declining prematurely to excite 
any nation to act, have adopted the policy, 
of the administration of 1806, which wag 
so often reprobated; namely, by busband- 
ing the resources of the country, and waite 
ing until a nation was disposed and ready: 
for action, and when any pecuniary assis- 
tance that it received must be regarded as 
a boon. Hence the subsidies distributed 
by ministers have been judiciously ap- 
plied, and eminently contributive to the 
great end in view. Ministers have, in. 
deed, adopted the policy which is best 
calculated for the attainment of that end, 
Their language has been moderate, and 
their conduct has corresponded with that 
language. But this is the language and 
conduct which they will feel it most for 
their advantage to pursue. They have 
indeed felt the advantage of such policy. 
already; for it is to the moderation of 
their language that the confederates are 
indebted for the accession of Austria. But 
the advantage of using: such language as 
was. addressed to this House by the Re« 
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vent on the first day of the session, is in- 
calculable. - It is to the policy which that 
language expresses that we must attribute 
the dazzling view, which, as my noble 
friend observed, the continent of Europe 
now exhibits ; and what an extraordinary 
change!—the emperor who little more 
than twelve months ago had triumphant 
ossession of Moscow, while one of his 
Featensite was blockading Cadiz, is now 
driven from all the scenes of his triumph, 
is now expelled from Spain and Holland. 
Such is the effect, not so much, it must be 
admitted, of the power with which he had 
to contend, as of the ambition and extra- 
vagance of the French Ruler himself. 
What an impressive lesson, then, does his 
fate offer as to the consequence of indulg- 
ing the intoxication which victory too 
often serves to excite. But the conduct 
of ministers furnishes a striking contrast 
to that of the enemy; and let us hope 
they will follow up their system of making 
a moderate and proper uSe of victory. 
When I approve of any general system 
of measures, I do not like to dwell upon 
any exceptionable points of minor import- 
ance. It is known, that I have always felt 


a great partiality and predilection for 
Spain; and that partiality and predilec- 
fion have been considerably heightened, 


by observing of late the anxious desire of 
the Spanish people to widen rather than 
to narrow the basis upon which their go- 
vernment stands. Such is the true policy 
of every country ; and I am therefore 
Sincerely sorry to witness a different dis- 
position in Holland. In alluding to this 
point, I am aware of the assertion, that 
ministers had nothing to do with the con- 
duct of the Dutch respecting their go- 
vernment. The Dutch, upon the old 
maxim of “the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple,” so much talked of, had, no doubt, a 
right to arrange their own government ; 
and ministers, no doubt from a considera- 
tion of that right, left a blank in the 
credentials of lord Clancarty, until it was 
ascertained what sort of government the 
Dutch might create. Ministers might 
say, * It was no business of ours to inter- 
fere with the Dutch in the establishment 
of their own government ; for the right of 
settling that establishment rests with them 
alone.” I do not dispute the principle; 
but I hope that the principle upon which 
ministers thus act towards their friends, 
will be extended to their enemies; and 
that they will acknowledge the just right 
of any people to frame a government for 
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themselves. But who can rationally dis+ 
pute the sacred truth, that a government 
is not made for its own interest, bat for 
that of the governed; and that it is con- 
trary to the laws of God and nature for 
any power to interfere with the arrange- 
ments which a people may think proper 
to make for their own government. The 
utmost, therefore, which any foreigner can 
legitimately do as to such arrangements, 
is to offer advice or to express regret § 
and I cannot help repeating my regret, 
that the Dutch, in the late change, have 
manifested a disposition rather to narrow, 
than to widen the basis of their govern- 
ment. In adverting to this change, I 
would not be understood to cast the 
slightest imputation upon the character of 
the prince whose rank has been advanced 
by it; for I fully believe that he feels the 
most lively solicitude for the interest and 
happiness of the people of Holland. 
Therefore, in alluding to this extraordi- 
nary alteration, God forbid that I should 
be supposed (although his conduct differs 
from that of his predecessor, William the 
3rd) to intend any thing disrespectful to 
the patriotic and accomplished prince, 
upon whose qualities so much panegyric 
has been heard, and which panegyric [ 
have found fully justified on those occa- 
sions in which I have had the honour to 
approach his person. The change may 
have been altogether the voluntary move- 
ment of the persons at Amsterdam, by 
whom it was originally announced : but 
from whatever quarter it may have pro- 
ceeded, I cannot forbear from expressing 
my disapprobation’ of it, and my appre- 
hension also that it may lead to consider- 


.able mischief. Such a step forms indeed 


a striking contrast to the conduct of Spain, 
which has followed the policy that should 
direct every people; namely, that it is 
wiser to enlarge than to contract the basis 
of their government. 

In declaring my approbation of minis- 
ters in consequence of their moderate 
language and conduct, that approbation is, 
of course, founded upon a bope and confi- 
dence, that the very different language 
which appears in certain publications has 
in no degree their sanction or counte- 
nance ; for these publications are such as 
I think it impossible for any man of pro- 
per ~feeling to read without disgust. 
Sounding aviolent and barbarous warwhoop 
through the country, abounding in coarse, 
vulgar, virulent epithets—in such lati- 
guage, indeed, as would have been de- 
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grading to the worst parts of the Jacobin 
clubs, these publications completed their 
abominable character by excitements to 
assassination. Although the French ruler 
has rendered himself so odious by his 
conduct, yet it must be admitted that he 
is a great military commander, still at the 
head of a great nation ; and is it fitting 
that the press of this country should 
become the means of advising the assassi- 
nation of such a man? nay, of exhorting 
to the deed ; and what else can be meant 
by the repeated declaration, that no peace 
can be concluded while this individual 
lives? The French ruler is, no doubt, 
ambitious, inordinately ambitious; but if 
it were resolved, that no peace should be 
made with France while it was under the 
government of an ambitious man, when, I 
would ask, could peace be expected? 
The meaning, however, of all the publica- 
tions I have referred to may be, to recom- 
mend the restoration of the ancient 
Bourbon family ; but the attempt at such a 
measure would be totally inconsistent with 
the professed moderation and policy of 
ministers. That restoration might be good; 
but it would be preposterous to look for 
the success of such an object through the 
intervention of foreign arms; and it would, 
I repeat, be opposite to the policy and 
principle of ministers to engage in any 
such undertaking. 

A noble friend of mine, who is not now 
present (lord Grenville, as we understood), 
and who is always eloquent upon any 
subject he discusses, very justly observed, 
that one of the great advantages resulting 
from the recent changes on the continent 
is, the opportunity it affords for the resto- 
ration of the balance of power in Europe. 
But I mus: be allowed to say, that the re- 
establishment and maintenance of that 
balance can never consist in, or depend 
upon, particular divisions of territory, so 
much as upon the existence of a general 
feeling among the European states, that it 
is the interest of each to preserve the 
independence of each and all, Such is 
the feeling which gaye birth and cement 
to the present confederacy ; and therefore 
I wish that such a confederacy may con- 


I esteem the principle of this confederacy, 
because it appears solicitous to preserve 
the interest of all without gratifying the 
peculiar interest of any one; and upon 
that principle I would rather leave France 
with such possessions as should make her 


feel an interest in the common object of 
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the confederacy, than transfer from her to 
any other state, any possession which 
might be likely to withdraw that state 
from the general feeling which it is the 
interest of peace and Europe to improve 
and strengthen. 

The noble earl’s proposition of adjourn. 
ment is, I repeat, open to many serious 
objections ; and it is the more objection. 
able, as it has not been introduced by a 
message from the throne, which would have 
rendered the noble earl and his colleagues 
responsible for the measure, The conve- 
nience of the members of either House of 
Parliament, as to the time of attendance 
on parliamentary duty, seems of no mate 
rial account in the mind of the noble earl; 
for the noble earl declared, that he would 
never admit the principle, that members 
were not bound to attend whenever the 
King issues his writs. This, no doubt, 
was a grand and pompous declaration of 
right; but it is equally clear, that we 
should be bound to attend the King’s 
writs, if summoned to meet in Scotland, 
at Johnny Groat’s house. If, however, 
parliament were summoned to meet at 
Belfast, or at any extremity of the empire, 
would not some complaints be heard on 
the ground of inconvenience, especially 
from English members? No doubt there 
would ; and ministers would feel it expe- 
dient to attend to such complaint. So 
that, although the right of summons was 
indisputable, there must be some discre- 
tion to regulate its exercise; and why 
should not that discretion take into 
account the circumstances of the Irish 


‘members, who really would be so situated, 


in consequence of an adjournment of this 
nature, as to be reduced tothe alternative, 
either of sacrificing their own private bu- 
siness, or deserting their parliamentary 
duty; and the effect might be actually to 
deprive Ireland of her share in the repre- 
sentation. The nature of the business 
which is likely to detain the Irish mem- 
bers in Ireland at a particular part of the 
year has been already stated by my noble 
friend, and this statement strengthens my 
objection to the noble earl’s motion. But 
there are other important considerations 
which render this motion objectionable, 
From the noble earl’s statement as to the 
grounds of his motion, it wuuld really 
seem as if the whole province and occu- 
pation of parliament consisted in the grant 
of men and money, in the raising of 
armies and the imposition of taxes, But 
it should be recollected, that the first duty 
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of parliament is, to enquire into and to 
redress grievances ; and will it be pre- 
tended, that no case does exist, in Ireland 
or elsewhere, or that no case may arise 
before the expiration of such a prolonged 
recess, that is likely to call for the exercise 
of that sacred duty? If not, then wy 
should parliament be thus adjourned? Is 
it not, I ask again, a very ungracious 
return for the conduct of parliament to- 
wards ministers? Is it not tantamount to 
saying, “ You (the parliament) have 
granted us (‘he ministers) every thing we 
required from you. You have reposed in 
us unlimited confidence, and you have 
never embarrassed us with any motion 
or any debate. You have voted us abun- 
dance of men and money—you have vio- 
lated the old militia establishment to supply 
us with the one, and you have augmented 
the public burthens to furnish us with the 
other—you have, in fact, done every thing 
we wished, but cempus abire tibet est—you 
have done your job, and may go about 
your business?” ‘This, which I conceive 
to be the meaning of ministers, involves 
something rather ungrateful and even 
disrespectful to the parliament by which 
they have been so served, But what is 


likely to be the conclusion of foreign 


powers as to this extraordinary adjourn- 
ment? May they not conclude, either 
that parliament, which has heretofore 
sanctioned all the minister’s policy, is 
changing, or likely to change its opinion ; 
or that the minister is about to change his 
policy, and apprehensive of meeting the 
disapprobation of parliament? Certainly, 
such a measure, which cannot escape 
observation, is too likely to lead to disad- 
vantageous inferences on the continent. 
Your lordships must recollect the various 
observations which were made in our own 
and the foreign journals, upon the order 
for postponing the assemblage of the 
legislative body of France, which I shall 
not of course compare with this assembly. 
But, from those observations, your lord- 
ships may conclude as to the probability 
of considerable animadversion upon the 
measure proposed by the noble earl. 
Another reason against the noble earl’s 
proposition is suggested by the state of the 
Act with regard to the volunteering of the 
militia; for I understand, that if the num- 
ber of men originally required by ministers 
from the militia be actually necessary, 
the Act to which I allude must be altered. 
Why then adjourn? Are ministers afraid 
pf being harassed by any motions? I 
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hope and trust that they will not provoke 
any motions by forfeiting the confidence 
they have obtained. If they mean to be 
consistent in their policy, and rely upon 
the consistency of parliament, why, I re- 
peat, should they propose this extraordi- 
nary adjournment ? : 
The inconveniencies likely to result 
from the noble earl’s proposed adjourn- 
ment are so multifarious with respect to 
private Bills, that they can hardly be de- 
tailed. The noble earl, although he seldom 
argues to convince me, does, I confess, 
generally endeavour to argue fairly ; but 
really what he has stated upon this subject 
has very much the complexion of special 
pleading; for, although the noble earl has 
dwelt upon the number of days which 
parliament will have sat notwithstanding 
the adoption of his motion, he must know, 
that, practically, private business is for the 
most part done in February, and that 
month is wholly excluded by his motion. 
Another evil to be calculated upon from 
acquiescing in the noble earl’s motion, is, 
that parliament must either continue sitting 
to a more advanced period of the year, 
when the attendance is usually very thin ; 
or prorogue, leaving a deal of business 
undone. Thus an evil already much com- 
plained of will be aggravated. Indeed, 
since I have been in parliament, I remem- 
ber only two sessions in which the sitting 
to a late period in the summer was not a 
pretty general complaint. Why then 
should a long recess: be unnecessarily 
created at the usual period of sitting, whic 
recess must expose parliament to the in- 
convenience of sitting at am advanced 
period of the summer? But the noble 
earl himself has offered the strongest ar- 
gument against his motion, by shewing 
that it was unnecessary; and wh 
beyond the necessity? For the noble earl 
has asked, could not parliament adjourn 
from time to time, if it thought proper ?— 
Thus the noble earl put the question, but 
he made no answer, leaving that, perhaps 
from liberality, to be stated by his oppo- 
nents. But I would ask the noble earl 
and your lordships, as parliament may 
adjourn for a fortnight or a month, and 
repeat the adjournment if it thought proper, 
without any obstacle ; why not then ad- 
journ rather for a short period, in order 
that, should any important circumstances 
occur to require parliamentary considera- 
tion, parliament should be in a situation 
more promptly to discuss them? I am 
aware, that I may be told of the existence 
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éf an Act’ which enables the throne to 
provide against-the inconvenience of a 
ng ‘adjournment. But this statute was 
énacted in extraordinary times, and has 
hever yet been acted upon. Besides, I do 
not'see why, without any necessity what- 
eyer, we should put ourselves in such a 
situation as to be unprepared to meet any 
éxtraordinary emergency. Such a dong 
4djournment as that proposed by the noble 
éarl is calculated to put usin that situation, 
and therefore I oppose it. ‘ 
- Now, with respect to peace, although 
the mention of that word has been at times 
deemed as great a profanation in this coun- 
try, as in other countries of Europe it has 
been considered indecent to mention the 
word republic; yet lam, and have always 
been, a decided advocate for that great 
blessing. But in my anxiety for peace, 
God forbid that I should wish for any 
that was not completely honourable; and 
any peace which did not embrace the 
interests of all the powers in alliance witk 
us I should deem dishonourable. Yes! so 
dishonourable, that rather than assent te the 
conclusion of such a peace, I would even 
look in the face of national bankruptcy. 
But while I am desirous to have the inte- 
Fests of all the states at present in confede- 
racy with us carefully consulted and fully 
Secured, in any peace that may be con- 
claded, I would by no means consent to 
the prolongation of the war, with any 
view to bring other states into the circle 
of that confederacy. , 
* One word more, and I have done. I 
hope and trust, that should ge lordships 
agree to the proposition of the minister, 
he will, upon our re-assemblage, either 
have to call for our congratulations to the 
Prince Regent, upon the conclusion of a 
solid peace ; or, if his efforts to attain it 
fail, that he will be prepared to lay before 
this House some satisfactory documents to 
shew that the failure was attributable to 
the exorbitant pretensions of France. 
After a few words from the duke of 
Norfolk and lord Liverpool, the noble earl’s 
motion was agreed to, and the House stood 
adjourned to the 1st of March. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, December 20. 


DEctaRaTiOn oF THE ALLIED Powers. | 
Mr. Horner begged leave to ask a question 
or two of the noble lord, his Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of State for Foreigw Affairs. A 
document had been received in this coun- 
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try, of the authenticity of which no doubt 
seemed to be entertained by the public, 
purporting to be a Declaration on the part 
of the sovereigns of the allied powers, 
The information which he wished to ob. 
tain, with respect to this document, was 
such as, in his opinfon, it could not be in. 
consistent with the noble lord’s sense of 
what was due to the public service to give, 
He was the rather disposed to put to the 
noble lord the questions which he was, 
about to state, because the information 
which they were calculated to elicit aps 
peared to him to be very material, with 
reference to the expected discussion of 
that evening. The document to which he 
had alluded expressly stated, that offers of 
peace had been made to the enemy by the 
sovereigns at the head of the allied army 
on the banks of the Rhine; and the tenour 
of itseemed to imply that those offers had 
been rejected, although that was not ex- 
pressly asserted, and although the passage 
from which it was to be inferred was 
certainly susceptible of an opposite inter. 
pretation. The questions, therefore, that 
he begged to ask the noble lord weré 
these, viz.— Was the document authentic ? 
If so, had his Majesty, as one of the con- 
federated powers, concurred in the offer 
that had been made to France? Had the 
offer, which the Declaration stated to have 
beer made to France, been rejected ? 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he felt no 
difficulty in replying to two of the ques- 
tions put to him by the hon. and learned 
gentleman. The document which he had 
mentioned was authentic. He had also 
the satisfaction t6 state, that a perfect 
concert existed among all the allies with 
respect to the measures that had been 
adopted; every proceeding been 
marked by the utmost spirit of cordiality. 
What those measures were, however, or 
what had: been the result of them, he 
trusted the hon. and learned gentleman 
would not press himto declare. 

Mr. Horner observed, that the first part 
of the noble lord’s reply afforded sufficient 
proof of the propriety of his (Mr. H.’s) 
enquiry. 


* Adjournment of Parliament. 


ADJOURNMENT oF Lord 
Castlereagh then proceeded to move, that, 
at its rising, the House should adjourn to 
Tuesday the Ist of March. It was the 
state of pariiamentary business that in- 
duced him to propose this long adjourn- 


ment. The House. had “sat uninter- 
tuptedly from its meeting; and “in’ the 
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course of that time had gone through 
public business to an extent, and in 
a manner, unprecedented in any former 
session. He was not aware that the jea- 
lousy of parliament had been during that 
period, or was at this time, excited 
towards the conduct of government; or 
that the House felt that any peculiar ne- 
cessity existed at the preseat moment for 
continuing, without intermission, the exer- 
cise of their vigilance and authority. On 
the contrary, with a view to the conve- 
nience of government at this important 
crisis, many questions had been conceded 
without discussion, which at other times 
would probably have called forth the ex- 
pression of great differences of opinion. 
In looking, therefore, at the state of public 
and at the state of private business, he did 
not see any thing which could make it be 
pr an act of indiscretion on the 
part of parliament to adjourn to the period 
which he proposed. He was certainly 
prepared to admit, that if by this long ad- 
journment the executive government might 
be placed in any situation of embarrass- 
ment or difficulty—if it would be pre- 
vented from availing itself of the delibera- 
tive wisdom of parliament in any great 
and important events which might require 
the aid of such wisdom, and which might 


take place before the expiration of the 
term of adjournment, a fair ground of ob- 
jection would be established to such a pro- 


posal. But the hon. gentlemen opposite 
were aware that an Act had been passed 
to obviate the occurrence of any such in- 
conveniencies. If by either prorogation 
or adjournment the sittings of parliament 
were suspended, the Act gave the crown 
power to re-assemble parliament in 14 
days. He was not aware that any prac- 
tical inconvenience could be sustained by 
the adjournment until the Ist of March ; 
and therefore, reserving to himself the 
right of replying to any objections which 
might be urged against the proposition 
(although he acknowledged that he could 
not anticipate the nature of them), he 
would move, ‘“ That at its rising the 
House should adjourn to Tuesday the Ist 
of March 1814.” 


Sir James Mackintosh then rose and 
spoke to the following effect :— 


_ Sir ;—I confess that when I came down 
te the House I was so far from expecting 
that the noble lord would take the course 
which he has adopted, that I entertained 
great hopes he would open the grounds 
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on which he intended to move the long. 


‘adjournment which he has propoted, so 
i 


fully, as to remove some of the difficulties, 


under which I labour; and to relieve me. 


from the necessity of defending myself. 


from the appearance of wishing for a mo-. 
ment to disturb the unanimity which has. 


so happily prevailed during the session, 
and which has had my most hearty, though. 
silent, support. It cannot, Sir, be very. 
agreeable to me thus to address this House. 
for the first time, under the pressure of. 


severe indisposition, and exposed to the. 


impression which the noble. lord has made. 
by his declaration, that he did not. believe. 
any good grounds could exist for an oppo-. 
sition to his motion. Greatly, therefore, 
as.at all times I should require the indul- 
gence of the House, there can never be a, 
period at which I shall stand in greater. 
need of that indulgence than on the pre-, 
sent occasion. I wish, however, in the | 
first instance, shortly to set myself right. 
with the House as to the scope and extent. 
of my object. The only point of contest. 
between the noble lord and myself is one. 
of mere parliamentary proceeding. On, 
all those great questions, so interesting to, 
the House, to the country, and to Europe,, 


and on which a feeling so unanimous. has. 


existed among us, it is far from my wish- 
to dwell, A few incidental remarks may. 
escape me with respect to them; but they, 
are not the topics to which, in the present, 
instance, I wish particularly to call the at-, 
tention of the House; and I shall merely, 
advert to them as they bear upon that: 
which is the immediate question before us. - 
That question, Sir, is the duration of our. 
intended adjournment. The noble lord: 
has proposed an adjournment longer than. 
that which it is the practice of parliament, 
to adopt at this period of the session, - 
Having thus recommended a deviation, 
from the ancient usages. of the House, I. 
certainly did conceive that it was. iacum- 
bent on the noble lord to prove to us the 
propriety of that deviation. I did expect. 
that the nobie lord would state -explicitly. 
the reasons which induced him to propose, 
a departure from the practice ta which. 
parliament has hitherto conformed in this: 
respect. The noble lord. has, however, 
contented himself with a general declara- 


‘tion, that the course of the public business. 


had been such as to justify the praceeding., 


-Now, Sir, admitting that .the present- 


favourable aspect ,of public business is, a, 
good reason for adjourning, I deny that it 
has any influence on the question of the, 
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duration of our adjournment. For can the 
noble lord, or can any other man foresee 
that ere the period arrive to which the 
noble lord proposes we should adjourn, 
some occurrence of high public moment 
may not take place—such as may demand 
the exercise of the deliberative wisdom of 
parliament ? The noble lord has therefore 
mis-stated the tendency of his own argu- 
ments. They are very good as they go 
to recommend an adjournment—they are 
fallacious as they relate to an adjournment 
of a prolonged nature. Asthe noble lord, 
therefore, has not chosen to give me the 
benefit of stating distinctly the grounds on 
which he proposes the unusual prolonga- 
tion of our adjournment, I must endeavour, 
in the best way I am able, to discuss the 
subject without that benefit. The noble 
lord states, indeed, that it is in the power 
of the crown to re-assemble parliament in 
14 days; and, consequently, that by no 
adjournment of parliament could the exe. 
cutive government be inconvenienced or 
embarrassed. But, Sir, I have studied the 
British constitution to little purpose,—I 
very incorrectly understand the character 
of the two Houses of Parliament of this 
country, if they are merely to be consi- 
dered as a board of legislation, assembled 
for the purpose of enacting laws and im- 
posing taxes; and not as the constitutional 
counsellors of the crown, invested with the 
right of examining into the exercise of all 
the privileges and prerogatives which the 
constitution places in the hands of ma- 
jesty, and of interposing their advice to 
the crown in all cases in which such inter- 
eg may seem wise and necessary. 

e argument of the noble lord is, simply, 
that because there is no public business 
before us, and because the crown may re- 
assemble us at a short notice, no reason- 
able objection can be urged against the 
adjournment which he proposes. I con- 
tend, however, that as the constitutional 
counsellors of the crown—not as incum- 
brances, but as aids to the exercise of the 
royal powers (and at the present eventful 
moment aids of more than ordinary value), 
we are called upon not to place ourselves 
in a situation which will prevent us from 
offering our advice and assistance to the 
crown, in the prosecution of the arduous 
affairs of the state. But, according to 
the noble lord, we ought to abandon our 
functions—we ought to relinquish our in- 
fluence on the affairs of the state at the 
moment when the affairs of the state be- 
gome of the most mighty importance. Sir, 
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it is impossible for me to attempt to anti. 
cipate the circumstances which may call 
for the interposition of the advice of par. 
liament to the crown at a period earlier 


‘than that to which the noble lord would 


have us adjourn. We are now in a great 
and awful crisis of the affairs of Europe, 
The most extraordinary, the most stupen- 
dous events may be every day expected, 
Sir, before the Ist of March Europe may 
be re-constituted—new principles may 
prevail—a new system may be established, 
During the whole course of the events 
which may occur in this interval—events 
so much under the direction of a confede- 
racy of which England is a leading mem. 
ber—are we to deprive the crown of the 
counsel, and (if I may use the expression) 
relieve it from the controul; of the two 
Houses of Parliament? The noble lord 
cannot presume to say that the interfer- 
ence of parliament, in the way which I 
have described—that its interference in 
the conduct of any negociations in which 
the country may be engaged, would ’be 
improper or inexpedient—he cannot pre- 
sume to say this without arraigning the 
constitution itself; and yet the noble lord’s 
proposition amounts to a declaration, that 
parliament is useful for the purposes of 
enacting laws and imposing taxes, but 
that for the much higher office of observ- 
ing the progress of a confederacy, of which 
this country forms so important a part, 
and of advising the crown on the great 
questions of peace and war, its existence 
is inconvenient and embarrassing. The 
noble lord did not even state that we were 
engaged in negociations. In a very pro- 
per manner he declined touching on that 
point in the answers which he this even- 
ing gave to the questions put to him by 
my hon. and learned friend. We are, 
therefore, called upon to abandon our 
functions, because there may be some 
danger of our embarrassing the executive 
government; although nothing is expli- 
citly stated on the subject.—So far, how- 
ever, as I am able, Sir, to ascertain the 
general complexion of affairs in Europe, it 
seems to me that the state of those affairs 
is precisely the reason why our adjourn- 
ment should be short;—not that we may 
have it in our power to continue jealously 
to watch the crown; bat that we may 
retain the opportunity of exercising our 
vigilance with respect to those important 
events with which every moment is preg- 
nant, and of offering our advice to the 
executive power in cases in which we may 
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deem such a step necessary. We are not 
at liberty, consistently with our duty, to 
abandon the crown or its ministers at such 
a moment. But the noble lord seems to 
think this difficulty removed, because it is 
in the power of the crown to re-assemble 
us in a short period ; as if it were not our 
duty to offer to the crown such advice as 
we may think beneficial to the country, 
instead of leaving it to the crown to call 
upon us for our advice at its own discre- 
tion! The proposition would have been 
more plausible, had the noble lord been 
able to shew that the slightest disposition 
had been manifested throughout the ses- 
sion, on the part of the House, or of any 
member of it, to impede the operations of 
government. But what are. the facts? 
Never has there been a session since the 
existence of parliament, in which the go- 
vernment have received a more unani- 
mous and a more zealous support than 
during the present session. Never has 
there been a session, during the last half 
century, in which such complete confi- 
dence has been placed in government by 
both Houses of Parliament ; speaking, as I 
admit, nay, as I contend, they did, the 
sense of eyery man inthecountry. After 
this unlimited confidence—after the votes 
of subsidies—after the increase of our 
force by the interference with the militia 
system (and I would have voted for that 
increase had it been much greater)—after 
these and other unequivocal marks of con- 
fidence and support by the House at large, 
and on the part of those who in ordinary 
times are in the habit of differing from 
the individuals who are now in his Ma- 
jesty’s councils, I do think that the noble 
lord’s proposition comes with a peculiarly 
bad grace, though I should nevertheless 
have objected to it on general grounds 
alone. For my own part, Sir, I take as 
warm an interest in the support of govern- 
ment on this occasion as any man. I re- 
pose with as much confidence. in the zeal 
of those powers who are in alliance. with 
Great Britain. I never doubted but that 
as soon as a legitimate struggle should be 
made by the continental states to regain 
their independence, the cause would be 


be the duty of England to assist them to 
the extent ofher means. I always thought 
that the assertion of these principles was 
the peculiar duty of that description of 
men, who had ever defended the cause of 
national independence and public liberty ; 
of those who first introduced the wise 
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principle of a balance of power in Europe, 
and who for fifty years maintained it 
against all the arguments derived from our 
insular situation, and from the consequently 
maritime character of our power. More 
particularly was I impressed with this senti- 
ment, when I saw the cause of national in- 
dependence, and the equilibrium of power, 
espoused throughout Europe, with a truly 
popular and national spirit. Under such 
circumstances, I felt peculiarly disposed, 
in common with many others, not only to 
support his Majesty’s government in the 
adoption of any measures which they might 
think the situation of affairs required, but 
scrupulously to abstain from all discussion 
and enquiry that might embarrass them, 
at a moment when freedom of action ap- 
peared so desirable to the public cause. 
{Sir James seemed here to be much affected 
by indisposition. After a short pause, he 
resumed.] Sir, I feel that I am very unfit 
at present to do justice to the ideas which 
I came prepared to offer to the considera- 
tion of the House. I appeal, as an addi- 
tional instance of the utility of keeping 
parliament assembled at such a moment 
as the present, to the very circumstance 
of the questions that I put to the noble 
lord the other day, and the answers that I 
received. Iam not disposed to deny that 
the answers with which the noble lord 
favoured me on that occasion, have re- 
lieved me from some of the most difficult 
and invidious parts of my present task. 
The facility of thus giving an explanation 
of the course of public affairs, is an advan- 
tage also to government, which the noble 
lord on that occasion owed to the circum- 
stance of our being yet assembled. Ifthe 
suspicions an apprehensions which in- 
duced me to put to the noble lord the 
questions to which | allude had been con- 
fined to my own breast, it would have 
been presumptuous in me to have obtruded 
myself on the attention of the House ; 
but they were not my feelings alone— 
they were the feelings of many persons of 
great consideration—they were the feel- 
ings of persons who are animated with a 
true zeal for the interests and for the 
honour of the House of Orange. For 
what was the first appearance of the trans- 
actions to which those questions referred ? 
—We had read an account of an insur- 
rection having taken place at Amsterdam 
on the 15thof November. Onthe 16:b,a 
body of respectable individuals, terming 
themseives the Provisional Government, 
declared their resolution to invite his 
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royal highness the Prince of Orange over 
to Holland. In consequence of this invi- 
tation, the Prince of Orange left this coun- 
try; and it was natural to suppose, that 
before his departure he would have con- 
certed with his Majesty’s ministers the 
measvres which it might be expedient to 
adopt on his arrival. In Holland he, 


however, arrived ; and on the very next 


day he issued a proclamation, announcing, 
that, against his better judgment, he was 
induced by the wishes of the people to 
assume the higher title of “ Sovereign 
Prince of the Netherlands.’ Sir, it is 
very natural that Fnglishmen should con- 
template these occurrences with no small 
degree of interest. It is very natural that 
Englishmen should regret that the inde- 
pendence of an old and faithful ally—an 
independence guaranteed by this country 
by treaty in 1788—should be regarded 
with so'much levity ; and that the ancient 
Dutch Republic should be subverted in a 
tumultuary manner by a few gentlemen 
the inhabitants of two towns only) and 
in the presence of a foreign force. Had 
hot the Dutch a right to expect that we 


should be alarmed by these events? What | 
should we think of our friends in other | 
countries who should bear of similar oc- | 
ie in this island with indifference ? | 
ore especially were they calculated to 


inspire as with regret and ‘suspicion, when 
it was so natural to believe that the pro- 
jected changes must have been known to 
the British government, even if they had 
not been concerted withthem. From this 
apprehension the noble lord completely 
relieved those by whom it was entertained. 
The noble lord declared in the face of 
the House and of Europe (and it is a de- 
claration to which I am bound to yield 
‘implicit credit), that his Majesty’s govern- 
tment knew nothing of the Prince of 
‘Oratige’s plans, nor of the intention to sub- 
vert the old republican form of government 
tn Holland. After this declaration on the 
‘part of the noble lord, thecase is undoubt- 
‘edly relieved from one of its greatest dif- 
ficulties. We are no longer alarmed with 
the stipposition that the revolution in Hol- 
land was the suggestion of the government 
ofthiscountry. Whatever, therefore, may 
‘be my sentiments with respect tothe changes 
which have taken place, I am absolutely 
precluded from calling for an opinion from 
parliamenton the subject. The declaration 
of the noble lord was, that they were ef- 
fected by a spontaneous movement on the 
part of the ‘people. The case is certainly 
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new it is complex in its nature; and 
merely asa matter passing in a neighbour. 
ing state, one may exercise one’s indivis 
dual judgment, and pass one’s individual 
opinion upon it, but no further. I will not, 
therefore, press the consideration of this 
subject.—I will not say any thing of what 
may, perhaps, be justly considered the oblit 
gation of the treaty by which we formerly 
guaranteed to the Dutch the possession of 
their liberties. As a question of public 
law, it might be discussed, whether, when 
a country is relieved from the yoke of 4 
conqueror, treaties made with that countr 

prior to its subjugation do not revive. / 
think they do. But I do not hold that 
they are binding against the community, 
Against a seditious party—against a fo 
reign party—our treaty, guaranteeing to 
the Dutch their republican form of go 
vernment, would, in my opinion, un- 
doubtedly resume its operation; but nok 
against that body which is fairly entitled 
to be called the community. Sir, I give 
his Majesty’s ministers full credit for hav 
ing scrupulously abstained from any inter: 
ference with the internal affairs of Hol 
land. I give them full credit for the deli+ 
cacy which they have exhibited towards 
the national independence of that country, 
The principle on which they have acted 
has been plainly this—that they did not 
think themselves at liberty to express 
any Opinion on the measures, or to take 
any part in the proceedings of the people 
of Holland, on Dutch territory, and af- 
fecting only Holland itself. Sir, I respect 
this principle. I hail its acknowledgment 
‘by the British government. Recollecting, 
as I do, the evils which followed its rejec- 
tion 20 years ago, I am oa ee to see 
it now adopted and asserted. It is impos- 
sible for me to question the soundness 
‘the sacredness of the principle on which 
the British government has declared that 


‘it will not interfere with the internal af- | 


fairs'of Holland. It may, nevertheless, be 
permitted me to express my extreme re- 
‘gret at the course which has been parsued 
in that country. Ido lament that a con- 
stitution, under ‘which Holland was once 
so free and so flourishing, has been rejected 
amidst the acclamations of ‘the people, 
and in the presence of a foreign force. 
Sir, I hope I shall not be called a repub- 
lican, because I feel concern at these 
events. I hope I'shall not be considered 
less attached to the ancient and venerable 
constitution of England, because I lament 
that the ancient and venerable constitution 
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of Holland, has been overthrown, I can- 
not conceive that that form of government 
which had shewn itself capable of resisting 
Philip the 2d—of repelling Louis the 14th 
—of driving Louis the 15th from the gates 
of Amsterdam, can, be so radically bad, as 
to be insusceptible of correction. I am 
not for subverting any government. I 
wish every goverument to be amended, 
and consequently none to be destroyed. 
Sir, | have bigh authority for my opinign, 
that the new authority and titles of the 
Prince of Orange will not be permanently 
beneficial to his Royal Highness’s House. 
~We are told by sir William Temple, that 
in the year 1675, soon afier the invasion 
of Holland by Louis the 14th, it was pro- 
posed to the Great William by the people 
of Guelderland, that he should assume the 
title of sovereign duke of Guelderland. 
William was strongly advised to acquiesce 
jn this proposition by all the young and 
the giddy of his court, and by one indi- 
yidual who was neither young nor giddy 
=mone of the greatest statesmen that ever 
lived—the confidant and disciple of De 
Witt —the Pensionary Fagel, whose fa- 
mily, during every reverse of fortune, 
have continued to adhere to the House 
ef Orange with the most steady and 
exemplary fidelity—but notwithstanding 
this advice, the Great William refused 
to accept the protlered dignity. Some 
people had at that period ascribed his re- 
fusal to fear—others attributed it to affec- 
tation. Butsir W. Temple, who knew that 
great prince, declared that it arose from a 
nobler motive; and that William was in- 
spired with an ambition to become great 
by serying, and not by the servitade of, his 
country; and that he did not consider 
it so honourable to be the sovereign prince 
of a mean and enslaved state, as the 
stadtholder of « great and free one. It is 
also mentioned by sir William Temple, 
that in the conversation, which the lords, 
deputed by this country to induce Wil- 
liam to ascend the English throne, had 


he would dislike the popular constitution 
of England, and imagine that it subjected 
the country to internal distraciions, and 
rendered it less disposed and able to cope 
with a foreign foe, they represented tw. 
him that such was not the case ; but. sir 
William Temple states that their fears 
were grovndless ; for that the prince ex- 
pressed his conviction, that in a free coun- 
try tranquillity was be:ter insured than 
under a despotism; and that no efforts 
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were calculated to be so effectual. against 
an external enemy, as those which were 
generated by the enthusiastic spirit of Ii- 


berty and independence. Sir, there is a 
circumstance which shews very clearly 
the opinion, on the events in Holland, of 
an individual of great importance at the 
present crisis. In the bulletin issued b 
the Crown Prince of Sweden on the sorb 
November, it is declared that the restora- 
tion of the stadtholder to his dignity willbe 
attended with the worst consequences to 
France. It is therefore evident, that on 
the 30th November, in full posewan of 
all that had taken place in Holland, this 
great and illustrious individual, to the ex- 
cellence of whose plans, and to the activi 
of whose. exertions, the deliverance. 
Europe is greatly attributable, and who 
has served the country of his duty as bril- 
liantly as he formerly served the country 
of his birth—did not think that by the 
act of two or three towns, the whole 
population of Holland were committed to 
a radical change in their form of govern- 
ment. It is true, his royal highness the 
Prince of Orange has declared, that he 
will not accept the dignity pressed upon 
him, but “ under the guarantee of a wise 
constitution, which shall secure the free- 
dom of his people against all possible 
future abuses.” Sir, I applaud this decla- 
ration. It is worthy of a descendant of 
William the Ist and William the 3d, to 
the countrymen of De Witt and Fagel. 
Nor, perhaps, is it unbecoming even a 
private member of this House to rise here, 
and to claim for the people of Holland 
the benefit of a due observance of this de- 
claration. Sir, under the circumstances 
of the support which this country has af- 
forded to Holland, to enable the inhabitants 
to expel their enemies—if the liberties of 
the Dutch should not be secured the councils 
of England will be irretrigvably disgraced ; 
we shall be accused of deserting the cause 
of national independence, and, under the 
mask of friendship, of riveting the chains 
of a brave people, But | will not cherish 
any suspicions of that nature. The Houses 
of Nassau and Brunswick are distinguished 
by every circumstance which can give dig. 
nity to great and illustrious families ; a: 
above all, by their having been selected 
by Providence as the guardians of the 
civil and religious liberties of their re- 
spective countries. 
The present representatives of those 
Houses cannot betray their trust without 
forfeiting the honours which they have 
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inherited from their ancestors. But at 
least it may be said, that if the recent 
events in Holland had passed without ob- 
servation in this country, if no protest had 
-been entered against the principle of 
lightly abolishing the popular government 
of a country, and that country an old and 
a.faithful ally, we might bave been justly 
accused of an indifference to liberty and 
friendship. God forbid, Sir, that a single 
word which has dropped from my lips this 
evening should have the effect of damping 
the zeal of the natives of Holland against 
their foreign oppressors, or of diminishing 
the sympathy with which their brave and 
noble efforts are regarded in this country. 
I have no difficulty in declaring, that no 
circumstances in the internal situation of a 
country can justify an indifference on the 
part of its inhabitants to the defence of 
that country against a foreign enemy. 
The worst measures of domestic govern- 
ment can never be a sufficient excuse for 
such an indifference. ‘The man who main- 
tains a contrary doctrine is a detestable 
citizen. It was with great pleasure that, at 
the opening of the present session, I heard 
from a young and eloquent friend of mine, 
whom I sincerely congratulate on the ho- 
nourable appointment which he has lately 


obtained (Mr. Charles Grant), the doctrine 
that in all countries there was an instinc- 
tive patriotism which impelled the inha- 
bitants to defend the home of their fathers 
against all foreign attack. Sir, this isa 


beautiful ordination of Providence. It is 
one of the great sweeteners of the evils of 
natural society. Ifthere be a philosophy 
which would extinguish or impair this 
feeling, I abandon it to the contempt 
which it deserves. But in addition to this 
instinctive patriotism, there is also a moral 
patriotism—a love for ‘a country because 
it is a country which deserves love; an 
attachment to a government because it is 
‘a government which deserves attachment 
—this is a description of patriotism which 
can be preserved only with the preserva- 
tion of liberty. And if there be any level- 
ling philosophy which would destroy this 
higher kind of patriotism, it merits as deep 
a detestation as the other; and most un- 
natural would it be to maintain its doc- 
trines in an English House of Commons.— 
“Thus, Sir, have I stated the scruples and 
‘difficulties (part of them certainly relieved 
by the recent replies of the noble lord 
‘to my inquiries) which I entertain with 
respect’ to the late changes in Holland. 
Ihave expressed my opinion on the 
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nature of those changes. I could have 
wished that they had been effected by 
the legal representatives of the people, or, 
if that was impracticable, by the actual 
representatives of the people—or if not so, 
at least by the clear concurrence of the 
whole people, acting under their natural 
leaders, whose authority it is much more 
important to maintain during a revolution, 
than at any other period in the history of 
a country. I should have been glad also, 
if the whole affair had been conducted 
more gravely, and with more evident 
proofs that it met with the entire approba- 
tion of the people. As it is, I trust his royal 
highness the Prince of Orange will adhere 
to the terms of bis noble declaration, and 
secure to his subjects theliberties they so 
well deserve. I rejoice that his Royal 
Highness has not spoken lightly of that 
which, under the name of civil liberty, it 
has been the fashion to oppose, political 
liberty. 1 rejoice that he holds out a.con- 
stitution to the Dutch. I trust'that it will 
be a constitution composed of sufficient vis 
gour on the part of the executive govern- 
ment, connected with some representation 
of the sovereignty of the people ; that it 
will-secure equal laws, and the pure and 
impartial administration of justice. On 
this last subject, it is, indeed, very satisfac. 
tory to know that the purity of the admi- 
nistration of justice in Holland has sur- 
vived all the storms which the various re- 
volutions of that country have occasioned; 
and that the impartiality of the judges, 
and the integrity of the lawyers of Hol- 
land, continue to be most honourably dis- 
tinguished. Sir, there is another subject 
on which I wish to say a few words, I 
cannot ask the noble lord any question 
upon it, because it relates to that which 
‘may be an operation of the war. I am, 
therefore, obliged to argue upon it asa 
rumour—as a case that may by possibilil 

occur. It has been stated, Sir, that it is 
the intention of the allied powers to treat 
the Helvetic body hostilely—not to con- 
sider that body as entitled to the rights of 
neutrality, but to force their way through 
Switzerland to France. Now, Sir, I can- 
not ask the noble lord if this is actually 
the fact; because, if-he were to answer in 
the affirmative, it would be to divulge to 
the worid that France is to be attacked on 
that side. But on this question of a long 
adjournment, I am-at liberty to discuss 
this asa possible case. I therefore submit, 
with great deference, my opinion, that if I 
am rightly informed with respect to this in 
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tention of the allies, such an act would bea 


violation of one of the free principles of 


public law. The Helvetic body is bound to 
France, only by a convention to furnish 
France with a certain number of men. By 
this convention, concluded in 1804, Swit- 
zerland engaged to furnish 16,000 troops 
to France.—She has furnished troops to 
France, and to other countries, for three 
centuries. If my intelligence be not in- 
correct, there is no other existing treaty 
between France and Switzerland than that 
which I have just mentioned. Sir, that 
cannot be called an infringement of neu- 
trality. Jn 1809, during the war between 
France and Austria, the Swiss government 
(furnishing thirteen thousand troops to 
France) was anxious to take the precau- 
tion of inducing Austria distinctly to-re- 
cognise the neutrality of Switzerland, 
which Austria accordingly did; and ab- 
stained from any complaint of the conduct 
of Switzerland, receiving the ministers of 
that country at her court. J have never 


understood that a mere supply of limited 
succour to one country, under a conven- 
tion concladed before the breaking out of 
‘a war between that country and another, 
gives to the last the right of making war 
on the power by which the succour is so 


afforded. It is not'so stated ‘by the best 
writers on the law of nations. Indeed, 
Sir, we have recent and remarkable in- 
stances that such has not been the usage 
of nations. We have the instance of the 
succour granted by Holland to the empress 
‘queen, in the war of the Austrian succes- 
sion ;—we have also the instance of the 
succour granted by Holland to this coun- 
try in the rebellion of 1745. In neither 
of these cases was the neutrality of Hol- 
jand deemed to be violated. With regard 
to Switzerland itself, there have beén seve- 
ral instances in which that country éxer- 
‘cised an option with respect to its assis- 
tance; refusing troops to some states, and 
granting them to others; and yet I do not 
‘understand that her neutrality was ever 
considered to be violated in consequence. 
In the debate which took place in this 
‘House in 1805, on the rupture with Spain 
(in which the greatest talents were dis- 
played; in which, on one side of the 
‘House was a right hon. gentleman no 
‘longer a member of that House; and on 
‘the other, my late and revered friend Dr. 
‘Lawrence, than whom a man of more pro- 
‘found knowledge of public law never ex- 
_ “isted); the principle to which I have ad- 


werled was successfully ‘maintained in the 
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discussion of the treaty of Ildefonso, «I 
am aware, Sir, it may be asserted, that 
the occupation of Switzerland by the allies 
will be highly advantageous to their cause, 
and will facilitate the attainment of their 
object. This may be very true; but if it 
be allowed to supersede the right of Swit- 
zetland to maintain her neutrality, there 
is an end of all public security. If Swit- 
zerland is not to be considered neutral, be- 
cause she covers a large frontier of France, 
which it would be convenient to approach, 
farewell to the rights of nations. In my 
opinion, looking at the conduct of Swit- 
zerland for the last 14 years, such an act 
as the occupation of that country by the 
allied powers would be a most odious act 
of warfare. Switzerland has made con- 
stant efforts to maintain her neutrality; 
“to preserve herself for better times,” 
The national character and spirit of the 
Swiss entitle them to forbearance. One 
of the deputies sent from Switzerland to the 
head quarters of the allied armies is the 
celebrated Aloys Reding, the patriot who 
so heroically resisted the French in 1792. 
I trust, when he presents himself to the 
allied sovereigns, that they will recollect 
this circumstance ; that they will recollect 
that when the whole continent was prostrate 
at the fee: of France, Aloys Reding, at the 
bead of a small but gallant band, braved 
the conqueror of the world—that he fought 
and bled on the field of Morgarten—that 
he set the first example of that glorious 
resistance to foreign oppression which so 
many nations have since happily followed 
—and that it is this hero who now im- 
plores them to spare the remains of his 
gallant countrymen. Sir, I trust that the 
observations which I have made on this 
subject will prove totally useless. The 
expression appears to create some sur- 
prise, but it is just; for what can better 
prove the propriety of a made the 
observation which I have offered to the 
consideration of the House, than that they 
should prove to be the rule on which the 
great powers of the continent will deter- 
mine to act? If they forego their attack 
on Switzerland, it will be because they 
will be convinced of the truth and justice 
of the arguments by which that attack 
has been opposed. I hope that I shall 
not be misunderstood to wish to dissuade 
the Swiss from taking part in the confe- 
deration against France. It is impossible 
for me, Sir, to put myself into the situation 
of being able to judge for Switzerland in 
this respect. I cannot sufficiently divest 
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myself ef my feelings as an Englishman 
to be fully aware of the feelings which 
the inhabitants of a neutral nation may 
have on the subject. But if I really had 
to decide for Switzerland, nothing would 
80 strongly indispose me to espouse the 
cause of the allies, as their claiming” and 
threatening to enforce a right to pass 
through Switzerland in the pursuit of their 
ultimate abject. What would be the lan- 
guage used by the allies to the Swiss on 
such an occasion? “ We call upon you to 
join us in maintaining the independence 
of Evrope; and the first step that we re- 
quire you to take is, to sacrifice the indes 
pendence of Switzerland.” Sir, it gave 
me great pleasure to hear the noble lord 
state, in reply to my hon. and learned 
friend, that of which, indeed, I did not 
entertain much doubt, that the Proclama- 
tion attributed to the allied powers is an 
authentic document. After what I have 
said, it must be totally unnecessary for 
me to trouble the House with my opinion 
upon it. It is, indeed, one of the most 
wise, magnanimous, and enlightened state 
papers that was ever issued. From the 
bottom of my heart I adopt every senti- 
ment and every syllable which it contains; 


and if, after the promulgation of such a | 


document, it shall be still found neces- 
sary to garry on the war, I am sure that 
no true Englishman will refuse his most 
zealous and hearty support in its prosecu- 
tion. On the principles of that manifesto, 
as they appeared to my mind on the first 
day that I read it, Great Britain ought to 
make common cause with the powers from 
whom it proceeded. From that cause 
there ought to be no retreat. The confe- 
derates in such a cause ought never to 
forget the obligations they owe each 
other ; they should pursue no separate in- 
terest; their sole object ought to be the 
independence of Europe. The mention 
of the word: peace’ on any other terms 
should be considered detestable. On us 
it would be incumbent to make every effort 
in war and every sacrifice in negociation. 
Whenever that latter period may arrive, 
we ought to bring forward our acquisitions 
during the war in the cause of Europe, 
and consider them only as those of one 
member of the confederacy, to be used 
for the good of all, although it had so hap- 


pened that they had been obtained by . 


ourselves. Thus ought we to conduct 
ourselves towards all the nations to whom 
we have pledged our faith, and more es- 
pecially to those who haye bravely taken 
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up arms in the cause. First, Spain and 
Portugal—then Holland—-and lastly, every 
part of Germany which has joined the 
common cause, To these countries we 
are so bound, that we cannot, without the 
deepest disgrace, listen to any proposition 
that would shake their independence—not 
their nominal but their secure and sub. 
stantial independence. For the atiain, 
ment of this object, we must willingly re, 
linquish all the fortresses or other acquisi, 
tions of territory, and otherwise, which 
we may have made. There is another 
consideration, Sir, which we should not 
forget. It is, so far as we can reasonably 
do so, to secure the permanent indepen, 
dence of those friendly siates, by depriv, 
ing others of the power of oppressing 
them. The year preceding that of the 
partition of Poland was the year in which 
the balance of power existed in the 
greatest perfection, Had it not been for 
the criminal and disgraceful desertion of 
that system by the French and British 
governments, a great part of the calami, 
ties which have so long agitated Eurape 
would. have been avoided. There was 
only one person at that period among our 
leading statesmen who evinced a just 
sense of what Great Britain owed to the 
preservation of that principle. That per: 
son was the first marquis of Lansdowne, 
who was compelled to resign his situation 
as secretary of state, in consequence of 
an, expostulation to the French govern; 
ment on the conquest of Corsica. After 
the peace of Amiens, the balance of power 
was in its lowest state of depression. 
What security the allied powers may now 
seek in order to restore and maintain it, I 
know not. It is for his Majesty’s minis; 
ters, and for those of the allied sovereigns, 
to view all the circumstances of Europe, 
with a reference to that most desirable 
object. It will be for us, Sir, when the 
course which has been pursued shall be 
brought before us, to give our opinion 
upon it. That-cannot now be done; to- 
tally uninformed, as we necessarily are in 
this House, with respect to the degree of 
security which we should pursue as the 
object of war and as the preliminary to 
peace. Thus, Sir, have I imperfectly 
submitied to the House, under the pressure 
of severe indisposition, such ideas as.I have 
been enabled hastily to collect on this 
important subject. I sensibly feel the 
disadvantages under which I have laboured 
in the course of my address to you—dis- 
advantages which I might perhaps have 
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avoided, if I had listened to predence. 1 | tfation the gratitude of the House was 


hope, however, that the House will do me 
the justice to believe, that in feeling what 
appears to me to be due to the civil liberty 
of Holland, I entertain no lukewarmness 
towards its national independence—that, 
in wishing the confederated powers to ex- 
hibit strict justice to a neutral nation, Tam 
nevertheless most anxious for their success 
on thoxe honourable principles contained 
in their admirable Manifesto. Sir, [move 
as an amendment to the noble lord’s mo- 
tion, to substitute for the words “ Tuesday, 
Ist of March,” the words “ Monday, 24th 
January.” 

Colonel St. Paul, in a maiden speech, 
observed, that when he had understood 
that the adjournment was to have been 
opposed, he had expected to have met 
with some solid objections to that mea- 
sure; but instead of this he had heard a 
most feeble opposition, in which it was 
singular that there was not a word appli- 
cable to the question of adjournment. He 
had much respect for the talents of the 
hon. member who had opposed the motion 
before the House ; and he had hoped tohave 
received the benefit of them on the ques- 
tions respecting the East India Company, 
with which that hon. and learned member 
must have been conversant; but, instead 
of this, they had a display of his elo» 
quence on the subject of an adjournment, 
in which the whole House concurred. The 
question was one of confidence in the mi- 
nistry ; and from what he had heard that 
night there were grounds of confidence, 
and not of distrust, in the advisers of the 
‘crown ; nor was the hon. member entitled 
to arrogate to himself more solicitude for 
the general welfare than any one of those 
members who concurred in the adjourn- 
ment. He was happy, however, at the 
opportunity which this opposition afforded 
him to express his confidence in his 
Majesty’s ministers. For though the hon. 
and learned gentleman had placed his 
opposition on the more delicate footing of 
the critical juncture of affairs; yet the 


the House had enough confidence in the 
ministers to trust them for two months? 
A more finical opposition to any measare 
he had never heard in that House ; but he 
trusted they had enough confidence in the 
ministers, and in the Regent, whose pro- 
vident and comprehensive mind—[Here 
calls of order, and laughter, prevented 
the hon. gentleman from concluding his 


seritence]—To the heads of the adminis- 


due. Toa noble lord in that House (lord 
Castlereagh) they owed the great measures 
of which the late occurrences were the 
glorious results, To the measure of al- 
lowing the militia to volunteer into the 
line, we owed those soldiers who were 
planting the British standard in the svil of 
France, and -that success in Spain and 
Portugal which was the main spring of 
this patriotie war. This measure, so 
important as to our foreign relations, was 
equally congenial to the feelings of this 
country. As to the reason which had 
been adduced for the continuation of the 
sittings of parliament, from the changes 
which were likely to take place in the 
state of Europe, he would ask, whether, 
even if the parliament continued sitting 
during a negociation, the noble lord at 
the head of the foreign department would 
think it consistent with his duty to disclose 
to the House the nature or terms of the 
treaty, while such a disclosure might 
unhinge and overthrow the treaty itself? 
Such conduct would be both weak and 
wicked. The hon. member concluded by 
saying, that he should not have trespassed 
thus long on the House, but that he had 
been sorry to see the unanimity which 
had prevailed in the House during the 
whole of the session disturbed ; and be- 
cause he wished to bear witness to the 
gratification he had received, as well 
from this unanimity, as from the manly 
avowal of opinion on the part of the 
member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), and 
the member for Liverpool (Mr. Canning). 

Mr. Whitbread. I heard with pleasure 
from the hon. member who has just spoken, 
who, from his manner of expressing his 
feelings, must have felt very strongly 
when silent (a laugh], his satisfaction at 
my conduct; but when I afterwards heard 
also his approbation of the conduct of the 
member for Liverpool, I felt rather sur- 
prised that the hon. gentleman was able 
to chime in with both of us, as there are 
no two men whose views of political sub- 
jects can be more discordant. As to the 
speech of my hon. and learned friend (sir 
J. Mackintosh) who has opposed the ad- 
journ ment, on the accession of whose talents 
I congratulate the House and the country, 
and than whom, on questions of public law, 
there is no one more competent to instruct 
the House; I wonder at the application 
made of it to any party’; and still more at 
the epithet finical, which the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last was pleased to bestow 
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onit. Though I agree with my hon. and 
learned friend in all his general principles, 
and concur completely in his wish to op-. 
pose all long adjournments, I should con- 
tradict the opinions which I have declared 
respecting his Majesty’s ministers, if I 
concurred in opposing this motion of ad- 
journment. If any thing had occurred to 
diminish my confidence in them, I might 
be justified in my opposition to the pre- 
sent motion; but instead of any thing 
having occurred to diminish it, the adop- 
tion this night by the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) of the splendid Declaration, dated 
at Frankfort, December the Ist, increased 
that confidence. During this session I 
have not only withheld my opposition, but 
even given my support to measures in 
which, under ordinary circumstances, I 
could not have concurred—especially on 
the occasion of the Mutiny Bill; when, 
an assurance being given to the House by 
the noble lord opposite (lord Castlereagh), 
that an adjournment for a period longer 
than usual would be convenient to public 
affairs, from a knowledge of this circum- 
stance I concurred in giving to the crown 
a power for a longer period than it has 
ever before possessed, and under circum- 
stances which I hope will never again exist. 
Without remitting any of my jealousy of 
long discontinuances of parliament, I am 
willing to confide in those who, I trust, 
will merit my confidence ; and I feel that 
when I again appear in this House, I shall 
be entitled to call his Majesty’s ministers 
in a more strict manner to answer for the 
exercise of the discretion confided in them, 
than if I withheld in any degree my con- 
currence in granting it. I concur with 
my hon. and learned friend in regretting 
the change of the constitution of Holland— 
in regretting that by the person now called 
the Sovereign Prince, at the moment of his 
restoration, this constitution should be thus 
completely abrogated ; and I hope that 
ere long his promise will be performed, 
and that we may see that free constitution 
established. But on the principles laid 
down by my hon. and learned friend (sir 
J. Mackintosh), and believing the declara- 
tion of the noble lord (lord Castlereagh), 
it is impossible that any notice can be 
taken of this subject in parliament. And 
as to Switzerland, in the possibility of 
Great Britain taking part in an aggression 
on that country, 1 see no probability that 
this contingent event, which I trust will 
never happen, will call for parliamentary 
interposition before the Ist of March.—lIt 
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is because I see that the march of the allies 
is guided by moderate counsels, counsels 
in direct opposition to those pursued at 
the beginning of the war, that I repose 
this confidence in ministers; and I am 
gratified that the paper which I have men. 
tioned bas been circulated before the re- 
cess of parliament, so as to have given op- 
portunity to his Majesty’s ministers of 
publicly recognizing it; because the exis- 
tence of such a declaration must put an 
end to the absurd follies which have been 
revived by some, of punishing France—of 
teaching the French people. These wild, 
wicked, and mischievous chimeras must 
now be put down; for the allies have done 
what I anticipated a magnificent alliance 
would do :—notwithstanding their victo- 
ries, they have adhered to their stated ob- 
ject, and have not altered the principles, 
or, to use their own words, the conditions, 
on which they will receive peace. Taking 
this manifesto as my guide, I hope that 
peace is already achieved ; but if peace 
is not yet conquered, there is not a man in 
this House, or in the country, who will 
not concur in the further conquests which 
may be necessary to procure it. Throw- 
ing on his Majesty’s ministers the respon- 
sibility of the confidence which they de- 
mand, and in the spirit of confidence, 
I concur heartily in the motion of adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. Abercrombie said, that the declara- 
tion of his hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) 
had much relieved his mind; for he held 
it to be of the utmost importance on great 
occasions, to maintainas an inviolable rule, 
that we should not interfere in the internal 
affairs of other states. The change of the 
constitutionin Holland wasto be regretted, 
he thought, on account of the other states 
on the continent, and might be injurious 
to the alliance; because the concurrence 
of many statesin the attempts to effect the 
deliverance of Europe must have been in 
the hopes of ameliorating their internal 
condition. Asto the reasons which were 
to induce them to concur in a measure per- 
haps not sanctioned by the principles, 
certainly not by the practice, of the con- 
stitution, it had been stated, that there 
were prounds for confidence in, ministers. 
He (Mr. A.) should belie his whole conduct 
if he had said that they possessed his con- 
fidence. The sentiments in the King’s 
speech did honour to the advisers of the 
crown, and their acts since had concurred 
to prove them sincere ; the Declaration of 
the Allies, also, he confessed, deserved all 
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the epithets which had been bestowed on 
it. But these were good only as far as 
they went; and as he could form no esti- 
mate of the future conduct of ministers but 
from the past, he could not be sure, judg- 
ing from their general conduct, that they 
would follow up their professions. If this 
long and unprecedented adjournment had 
been thought necessary by tinisters, he 
thought it might have been introduced b 

a message from the throne; by whic 

means there would have remained on their 
Journals some reasons for this extraor«i- 
nary step, and it would have been shewn 
that confidence in the ministry was the 
cause of the adjournment ; but as the case 
now stood, if at any future time unanimity 
prevailed in the House, the same reasons 
which now sufficed would have weight in 
favour of a still longer adjournment.—Un- 
less some strong case were made out, why 
should the parliament be held in a time 
at which it was most inconvenient for 
members to attend, consequently when 
there would be the thinnest attendance ? 
What would be the effect of this measure 
on the House of Lords? As many of the 
important Bills must originate in the 
House of Commons, they would reach 
the other House at a time when their 
lordships could not attend, without neg- 


lecting more urgent business in other 
places; and thus the most important mea- 
sures would necessarily pass that House 


without consideration. As to the recent 
and valuable accession to the House (the 
Irish members), adjournments for such a 
period would annihilate them completely ; 
for they might as well give up all hopes of 
re-election as neglect to attend at the 
assizes in their counties, which took place 
in May, and which it was well known 
were unlike the assizes of this country ; 
many measures of the utmost local conse- 
quence being there submitted to them. 
Now, what was the ground of this adjourn- 
ment which would produce these evils >— 
Did the ministers suppose the House of 
Commons would shackle them? Had they 
no experience of the present parliament? 
—Yet this was the parliament which had 
sanctioned a measure (the Matiny Bill for 
an extended term) which even the noble 
lord opposite (lord Castlereagh) was glad 
to see an objection made to, that it might 
not pass into a precedent. Why was it, 
that, without any possible good result, an 
innovation was resorted to, which would 
produce the utmost mischief ?>—We, who 
expected the establishmentof social liberty 
( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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in the rest of Europe, were to hear such 
language held to the members of one of 
the few free deliberative assemblies of the 
world—that they were good merely in 
idea—that they were deserving of no con- 
fidence—and that when there was any 
thing of importance to take place, they 
were wished away. 

Mr. Protheroe agreed in general with 
the hon. gentleman who had preceded him 
(Mr. Abercrombie), and deprecated the 
inversion of the seasons among the 
fashionable world, which the. parliament 
was about to countenance, by allotting to 
a residence in town that part of the year 
which nature designed for a residence in 
the country. He gave credit to Mr. 
Whitbread for the conduct which, as the 
hon. gentleman expressed it, combined all 
that was honourable in loyalty with all that 
was consistent in patriotism. Never (he 
remarked) had there been a session when 
so much had been done and so little said. 
The House had hitherto invigorated the 
powers of government by an almost un- 
paralleled unanimity ; and he hoped that 
there would be now no disposition to im- 
pede their proceedings. They might ad- 
dress the House in the eloquent language 
which Mr. Burke had used to his consti- 
tuents: If we droop, encourage us; _ if 
we fall, console us; if we succeed, applaud 
us; let us pass on, for God’s sake, let us 
pass 

Mr. P. Grenfell said, he was more con- 
vinced than when he had entered the 
House of the propriety of the lengthened 
adjournment. As to confidence to be re- 
posed in- his Majesty’s ministers, he 
thought that if there was atime when it 
became the ministers to ask, or the House 
to repose this confidcace, it was the pre- 
sent. The late glorious events showed the 
title of ministers to this confidence; and 
as far as his individual voice went, they 
had it. 

Sir Samuel Romilly ‘said, that the ad- 
journment of parliament to so distant a 
period was not proposed on the ground of 
confidence in ministers. Indeed, if it had 
been, still it would not have met his con- 
currence; for the House had no right to 
repose such a confidence in ministers as 
would lead to a virtual abdication of its 
functions. He should not attempt to 
follow his hon. friend (sir J. Mackintosh) 
through the various points of his admi- 
rable speech; for which, in common with 
the House, he felt himself highly indebted 
to nies and which he was astonished to 
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hear treated in the way in which it had 
been by an hon. member who had spoken 
for the first time in that House to-night. 
If the sound, constitutional, comprehensive 
principles laid down in that speech had 
received no answer, it was because they 
did not admit of being controverted. 
Much had been said, and with truth, of 
the unanimity which had prevailed this 
session. He, for one, was glad of that 
unanimity, and of the great and glorious 
events which had been the occasion of it. 
But it was to be remembered, that all 
those questions which were like to lead to 
a difference of opinions, had been pur- 
posely postponed till after the recess. 
Even when parliament sat the usual time, 
the stress of business was so ° great 
towards the end of a session, that some- 
times forty or fifty orders were disposed 
of in an evening. It had often happened 
that the fatigue of members, occasioned 
by a close attendance before Christmas, 
had been the ground of a longer adjourn- 
ment than usual. But this could not well 
be urged as the ground of the present mo- 
tion. In fact, no ground had been stated. 
After urging, in various points of view, 
the inexpediency of suspending the func- 
tions of parliament for so long an interval, 
sir Samuel Romilly sat down with de- 
claring, that he should be ready to divide 
with -his hon. friend who moved the 
amendment. 

The amendment was then put and 


‘negatived; after which the original ques- 


tion was put and carried without a di- 
vision. 

The House then adjourned to Tuesda 
the ist day of March, 1814. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 1, 1814. 
FirE at THe Custom-Hovse.] The 
Lord Chancellor stated, that in consequence 
of the burning of the Custom-house, appli- 


_ cation had been made to him for liberty 
to inspect the papers in the custody of the 


clerk of parliament which had been at any 
time presented from the Custom-house. 
Sitting on the woolsack, he thought it 
most becoming in him to mention the 
matter to their lordships; and he now 
moved, that Mr. Irving, the inspector- 
general of the imports and exports, should 
have leave to examine the papers which 
had been at any time presented to that 
House from the Custom-house,—Ordered 
accordingly. 
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MEssaGE FROM THE REGENT, RECOM: 
MENDING A FURTHER ADJOURNMENT. | The 
Earl of Liverpoot’ stated, that he had 4 
Message from the Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma. 
jesty, recommending it to the House, under 
the existing circumstances, further to 
adjourn itself to the 2ist of the present 
month (March). Having read the mes. 
sage, as above, he moved, that the House 
do accordingly adjourn till Monday the 
2Ist instant. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne did not op. 
pose the motion; nor could he feel him. 
self justified in giving it any decided op. 
position, after the manner in which it had 
been recommended by message from the 
Prince Regent ; stating, at the same time, 
however, that, notwithstanding the manner 
in which the motion was recommended, 
he considered it as perfectly competent to 
himself, or any other peer, to oppose the 
motion of adjournment, if he thought 
proper. But any reluctance that he felt 
in concurring in this motion, and he cer- 
tainly did feel some reluctance, arose not 
from any want of respect to the quarter 
from whence the recommendation came, 
nor from any want of confidence in his 
Majesty’s ministers, or their efforts for 
the attainment of the great object, witha 
view to which this adjournment was pro- 
posed; nor from any wish whatever to 
throw any obstacles in their way in the 
prosecution of that great object: on the 
contrary, if he imagined, or had the 
slightest idea, that the sitting of parlia- 
ment would, in the smallest degree, inter- 
fere with them in this respect, or withdraw 
their attention or time, in the least, from 
this important object, he should be the 
first not only to concur in, but to urge 
the propriety of agreeing to the noble 
earl’s motion. His reluctance arose solely 
from a view of the state of public busi- 
ness at this moment, and also of much 
important private business, Many mat- 
ters, which ought this session to meet with 
the serious attention of their lordships, 
would now be postponed to a very late 
period, if they could at all be brought 
under consideration. There was no dis- 
position on that side (opposition side) of 
the House to give any interruption to mi- 
nisters, in regard to any negociations that 
might be going on; and no such inter- 
ruption would be given. Feeling no dis- 
position on his own part, then, to give any 
interruption to ministers in the object 
which at this time must particularly en- 
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gage their attention, he could not help 
regretting, that they had thought it ne- 
cessary to come down to the House with 
a message of this nature, considering the 
late period to which the business of the 
session had been already postponed, and 
when so much important business re- 
mained to be disposed of ; for he did not 
hold it as a doctrine, that because one 
great and important branch of public bu- 
siness could not be proceeded with, par- 
liament was therefore to adjourn, and sus- 
pend the prosecution of all other business 
which might come before it. He saw no 
reason why the domestic business should 
stand still altogether, merely because any 
proceeding, with a view to our foreign rela- 
tions, was for the present interrupted. 
Their lordships were, no doubt, aware, 
that a great quantity of private and other 
business stood for discussion, which par- 
liament was pledged to take into its most 
serious consideration this session. He al- 
luded particularly to one most important 
branch of business, which was almost 
entirely of a domestic nature. He meant 
the review and regulation of the Corn 
Laws—a business, in order to be properly 
executed, requiring as much time, as 
much information, as much care, attention, 
and circumspection, as almost any subject 
that could occupy the attention of parlia- 
ment. Why, then, might not this be pro- 
ceeded with in the meantime; there being 
a clear understanding, that ministers were 
not to be interfered with in the prosecu- 
tion of the negociation, or in any matters 
connected with the present state of our 
affairs on the continent ? 

There was another most important sub- 


ject which might easily be proceeded’ 


with—he meant the hearing of appeal 
causes ; a subject of so much interest, 
that their lordships thought it requisite to 
alter the whole scheme of the courts of 
justice, in order to give it additional faci- 
lities. This their lordships would never 
have consented to, had it not been their 
resolution, really to proceed with prompti- 
tude and dispatch in the hearing of these 
causes.—These considerations, he should 
have thought, ought to have deterred the 
Prince Regent’s ministers. from coming to 
the House with such a recommendation as 
this, if it could possibly have beef dis- 
pensed with. At the same time, he was 
aware that the opinion of an individual 
could not have sufficient influence with 
the House to prevent its concurring in this 
motion, recommended as it was, even 
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though that individual were decidedly to 
object to the motion. He did not, as he 
had already stated, mean to urge his re- 
luetance in acceding to the motion so far 
as to give it a decided opposition; but he 
could not help stating the grounds of that 
reluctance in agreeing to it, which, on 
consideration of all the circumstances, he 
acknowledged that he felt to agree to this 
adjournment. His object, be again stated, 
in pressing the importance of parliament 
going on with such business as might be 
conveniently proceeded with, was not to 
embarrass ministers in the prosecution of 
the great object in which they were en- 
gaged at this moment. He was fully 
aware of the vast importance of that ob- 
ject, to which the House would have a 


.future opportunity of giving such attention 


as its magnitude deserved; and, under all 
the circumstances, he thought it right to 
state, that the subject to which he alluded 
ought to meet, not only with a deep and 
careful, but also a most dispassionate at- 
tention. Having thus stated the view 
which he had of the present motion of ad- 
journment, and the circumstances con- 
nected with it, he did not think it neces- 
sary to attempt throwing any further ob- 
stacle in the way of the motion ; being of 
opinion, that he had discharged his duty 
in calling their lordships’ attention to the 
sacrifices which they were making, in 
giving their concurrence. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not feel him- 
self called upon to say any more than a very 
few words, with reference to what had 
been said by the noble ‘marquis. He 
agreed with him, that, notwithstanding 
such a mode of adjournment, a motion to 
that effect coming recommended by Mes- 
sage, any peer might, undoubtedly, oppose 
the motion, if be thought proper to do so. 
But the respect which was generall 
shewn to such a Message, under suc 
circumstances, made it rather an unusual 
proceeding to oppose a motion of adjourn- 
ment founded upon such a recommenda- 
tion, and under such circumstances as were 
at present known to exist. ‘Then, as to 
the question of the expediency of such an 
adjournment, the noble marquis had said, 
that the ministers would not be embarrassed 
nor interfered with, even although parlia- 
ment should continue sitting. Yet he 
(lord Liverpool) must observe, that this. 
was an argument which might apply to 
every adjournment, under any circums 
stances. But the real question was, whe- 
ther, upon the whole, it was advisable that 
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this motion should be acceded to by their 
lordships, on a view of all the circum- 
stances with which it was connected ; or, 
in other words, whether upon the whole, the 
advantages which might be derived from 
such an adjournment, considered with 
reference to time and circumstances, were 
such as might be fairly considered as 
counterbalancing any inconvenience that 
might be supposed to result from such an 
adjournment. With respect to its being 
desirable that the House should adjourn, 
he could only throw himself on the 
indulgence of their lordships. ‘To enter 
into any explanation at this moment 
would be obviously improper; no such 
explanations could, therefore, be reason- 
ably expected to be given. Certainly, 
however, before the Prince Regent’s mi- 
nisters thought it right to advise his Royal 
Highness to send this recommendation to 
their lordships, they had taken into consi- 
deration the possible or probable incon- 
veniencies that might result from the 
adjournment now proposed. The result 
of their deliberations and inquiries on this 
point had been, to convince them, that no 
very material inconvenience was likely to 
arise from the proposed measure of ad- 
journment to any important interests 
whatever : that was, that no inconvenience 
was at all likely to arise from it, which 


~ could equal the inconvenience that might 


result from parliament’s continuing sitting. 
This was all that he conceived it proper at 


present to say on the subject. 


The Earl of Darnley asked, how was it 
possible to say that no material inconve- 
nience could result from this adjournment, 
when it was notorious that there was such 
an arrear of causes in that House; causes 
which ought to be proceeded in without a 
moment’s unnecessary delay ? How was it 
possible to say, that no material inconve- 
nience would arise, when the regulation of 
the corn laws formed an object of so much 
importance, and one which demanded 
promptattention ? Parliament had alread 
adjourned far beyond the usual period of 
adjournment, and now it was called upon 
to adjourn again, THe did not mean, how- 
ever, to set his own individual opinion 
against what appeared to be the general 
sense of the House: he should not, there- 
fore, oppose the motion: he was as anxious 
as any of their lordships that ministers 


should not be interfered with in the great. 


object about which they were at present 
particularly employed: -bot he thought 
they might have taken the pledge that 
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they should not be interfered with, even 
though the House were to continue sitting, 
Though he did not decidedly oppose the 
motion, he could not help thinking that 
ministers would have acted a wiser part if 
they had not pressed this motion of ad. 
journment. The hearing of the appeals 
would be interrupted ; and a press of bu- 
siness would come at the close of the 
session, so as to render it impossible that it 
should meet with the proper and requisite 
attention. 

The Lord Chancellor had merely a few 
words to say with respect to the appeal 
causes, On the best judgment that he 
could form, it appeared to him, that the 
adjournment need be attended with little 
or no inconvenience in regard to the hear. 
ing of appeal causes, provided their lord- 
ships thought proper to prevent it. If he 
did not sit there, he must of course sit in 
the court of Chancery during the three 
weeks to which the adjournment extended, 
If then, as much of his time was taken 
from the court of Chancery, and devoted 
to the hearing of appeals, on the meeting 
of parliament after the adjournment, as the 
court of Chancery now gained of that time 
by the proposed measure, he did not see 
that much inconvenience was likely to 
arise from that adjournment, with respect 
to the hearing of the appeal causes. 

The Earl of Derby said, the adjournment 
must, if it took place at all, be, in reality, 
protracted till the middle of April. At 
the close of the adjournment now proposed 
would come Passion week, and then Easter; 
so that this adjournment, though nominally 
only for three weeks, was, in fact, an ad- 
journment for six weeks. He had dis- 
charged his duty in stating this. The 
ministers might have given credit to the 
pledge of his noble friend, that they 
would not be interrupted or interfered with 
by the sitting of parliament, in the prose- 
cution of the important subject which now 
engaged their particular attention. About 
the negociation it might be improper at 
present to say any thing farther than this 
—he wished, from the bottom of his heart, 
that ministers might be able to bring that 
negociation to the desirable termination— 
that they might be able to bring about 
peace founded on a solid basis,—a peace 
likely to be lasting, and one which would 
be safe and honourable -for all parties. 
No impediment would be thrown by him in 
the way of ministers in the conduct of this 
negociation—none would have been thrown 
in their way by him, though parliament 
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had continued sitting. A future opportu- 
nity would occur for the full investiga- 
tion and discussion of the conduct of mi- 
nisters in this respect; and he should be 
most happy to find that their conduct had 
been such as he could conscientiously ap- 
prove and applaud. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, it was very 
possible, that after the close of the present 
adjournment another might be proposed. 
No precise judgment could be at present 
formed, even by the ministers themselves, 
whether a further adjournment might or 
might not be thought necessary. But un- 
less they thought it probable that parlia- 
ment could really proceed to business at 
the close of the adjournment now moved, 
it was desirable that they should give 
some notice to the agents who were con- 
cerned in appeal causes, Many of these 
had, to his knowledge, come to town al- 
ready in the full expectation that parlia- 
ment was now to have proceeded to busi- 
ness. In some way or other, notice might 
be given them before the end of the 
present period of adjournment, that an- 
other adjournment was in contemplation, 
in case another should be thought ad- 
visable. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he could of 
course give no positive pledge now on that 
subject. It must in some measure depend 
on circumstances, But he could say, at 


' present it was intended, that parliament 


should proceed to business at the close of 
the present adjournment. As to the in- 
convenience stated by a noble lord on the 
other side (Derby), from Passion week 
and Easter coming close upon the period 
of the proposed adjournment, that circum- 
stance had been considered; and it was 
expected that matters could be soarranged, 
that the inconvenience would not be very 
material. 

The motion was then put, and carried ; 
and the Lord Chancellor accordingly de- 
clared that the House was adjourned till 
Monday the 21st of March instant. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 1, 1814, 
_ In consequence of the great accumula- 
"tion of private business, an unprecedented 


number of private Bills were brought in, 
and read a first time. 


Sir Wittiam Garrow. Mr. Lushing- 
ton having moved, that the Speaker should 
issue his warrant to the clerk of the crown 
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to make out a new writ for the election of 
a burgess for the borough of Eye, in the 
room of sir William Garrow, who, since 
his election, had accepted the office of 
Chief Justice of Chester ; 

Sir Samuel Romilly observed, that the 
appointment which had occasioned the 
necessity for the motion just made by the — 
hon. gentleman appeared to him to be so 
objectionable in its nature, that he should 
not consider himself as having properly 
discharged his parliamentary duty, unless 
he called the attention of the House 
for a few moments to the subject. It was 
not his intention to make any motion re- 
specting it; he had not heard that such 
was the intention of any other hon, mem- 
ber. The present, therefore, was the only 
opportunity which he could ever have to 
make the observations that seemed to him 
to be so necessary. He understood that 
his Majesty’s Attorney General, who had 
recently accepted the high judicial office 
described in the hon. gentieman’s motion, 
had not resigned the office of Attorney 
General, and did not mean to resign it ; 
but that it was his intention to hold the 
two offices together. To him (sir S. R.) 
it appeared that the two offices were 
wholly incompatibie. To appoint a gen- 
tleman holding a lucrative office at the 
sole pleasure of the crown (and removable 
from that office the very moment that he 
might give dissatisfaction to the crown) to 
a high judicial situation, was in his opi- 
nion extremely inconsistent with that in- 
dependence of the judicial character which 
it was so important to preserve inviolate. 
It could not be out of the knowledge or 
the recollection of most of the honourable 
persons who heard him, that early in his 
Majesty’s reign, and on a very memora- 
ble occasion, his Majesty was pleased to 
state to parliament, that it appeared to 
him that the independence of the judges 
was essential to the impartial administra- 
tion of justice, to the preservation of the 
liberty of the subject, and to the main- 
tenance of the honour of the crown. He 
could not think that these sacred conside- 
rations were attended to in the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman to a high judicial 
office, who, as he had before observed, 
held at the same time another office, very 
lucrative in its nature, and from which he 
was removable at the pleasure of the 
crown at any moment at which the crown 
might think fit so to remove him. Be- 
sides, it was evident that to place as a 
judge over the subject an Attorney Gene-~ 
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ral, whose duty it was to assert and main- 
tain the rights of the crown against the 
subject, was not the way to insure the 
equal administration of justice. He trusted, 
that in making these observations, he 
should not be understood «as intending 
any thing personal or any thing disre- 
spectful to the learned gentleman in ques- 
tion, who had merely done as others had 
done before him. An individual who 
stood in the high situation of his Majesty’s 
Attorney General, had a right to expect, 
and had a right that the public should 
expect for him, that when any high judi. 
cial situation became vacant, he should be 
vested with the judicial functions. But 
then he ought no longer to retain his of- 
fice of Attorney General. He knew that 
there was a particular Attorney General 
for Chester as well as an Attorney Gene- 
ral for the King ; and that in many, per- 
haps in most, cases, prosecutions might 
be conducted in the court of Chester by 
the former, without any previous interfe- 
rence by the latter. But this was not 
always the case. For instance, the recent 
criminal prosecutions for riot in that part 
of the country were directed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General, who assisted at 
the consultations of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, the object of which was to ascertain 
the best mode of quelling the disturbances. 
Should such occurrences again take place 
under the existing circumstances, persons 
would be tried by an individual who had 
advised and directed their prosecution ! 
It was undoubtedly true, that these two 
offices had at former periods been held by 
the same individual. Lord Kenyon, lord 
Alvanley, and other persons whose me- 
mory he highly respected, had so held 
them. But to him did the appointment 
seem so inconsistent with pure notions of 
the independence of the judicial character, 
which ovght not to be exposed to be 
affected either by the hope of royal fa- 
vour or by the fear of royal resentment, 
that no example, even had sir Matthew 
Hale, or lord Somers himself, afforded it, 
could in his opinion sanction such a mea- 
sure. It wasa great misfortune, that the 
instances to which he had just alluded, in 
which the two offices were held by one 
individual, had been allowed to pass 
without comment. Impossible as it was 
to justify the appointment, it was essen- 
tial that such silence should not again be 
observed, and particularly in that House ; 
one of the peculiar duties of which was, 
vigilantly to watch over the impartial ad- 


ministration of justice. What would be 
said by the country, if one of the twelve 
judges was to accept an office inconsistent 
with the proper discharge of his judicial 
functions, and from which he was remoy- 
able at his Majesty’s pleasure? What 
then could be said of an individual who 
held the two incompatible offices of Judge 
and Attorney General; the emoluments 
of the latter office being four or five 
times greater than those of the former, 
and from which latter office he was re. 
movable at the pleasure of the crown? 
Could such a person be considered as an 
independent judge ? The House must be 
aware, that the office of chief justice of 
Chester was a very high one, being next 
in importance to those of the twelve 
judges ; the chief justice of Chester hav- 
ing always to try an extraordinary num. 
her both of criminal and of civil cases, 
He had felt it to be his duty to throw out 
these observations ; but he repeated, that 
it was not his intention to make any mo- 
tion on the subject. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Ponsonby, a new 
writ was ordered to be issued for the 
county of Kildare, in the room of lord 
Henry Fitzgerald, who had accepted the 
office of steward of East Hendred. 


Tue Prince REGENT DESIRES THE Hovss 
to Apjourn.] On the motion of the» 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Com- 
mittee of Supply was postponed from toe 
morrow until Wednesday the in- 
stant. 

On the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
making a similar motion with respect to 
the Committee of Ways and Means ; 

Mr. Tierney expressed his surprise that 
the right hon, gentleman had abstained 
from assigning any reasons for these pro- 
positions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the reason which induced him to wish for 
the postponement of the committees was, 
that, in consequence of the existing state 
of public affairs, be had a communication 
to make to the House from his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, which communi- 
cation he would then make; namely, 
« That, it being the pleasure of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, that 
the parliament should be adjourned until 
Monday the 21st day of this instant March, 
his Royal Highness desires that this House, 
will adjourn itself until Monday the 21st 
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day of this instant March.” In consonance 
to this intimation, he would move, that 
at its rising the House should adjourn 
to Monday the 2!st instant. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that although 
every one had anticipated the communi- 
cation which had just been announced by 
the right hon. gentleman, yet it was cer- 
tainly surprising that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had not preferred making the com- 
munication the preliminary step to the 
postponement of the committees, instead of 
making the postponement of the commit- 
tees the preliminary step to the commu- 
nication. If he were not aware, that such 
was the usual style of a communication of 
that nature—namely, that it was his Ma- 
jesty’s ‘ pleasure’ the House should ad- 
journ, he confessed that he should think it 
rather an ungracious mode of expression. 
It was certainly, however, justified by the 
precedents on the Journals. He did not 
rise by any means to oppose the adjourn- 
ment; to which, on the contrary, he 
should assent with the same readiness as 
he did to the last proposition of that na- 
ture. Nor would he express either disap- 
pointment, or hope, or fear, with respect 
to the events that had taken place since 
their last meeting, or that might be taking 
place at that moment. It was his wish 
cautiously to abstain from any observa- 
tions on the subject; reserving himself 
until the period when that information 
should be afforded, to which he, the House, 
and the country, looked with confident 
expectation. But although he had no he. 
sitation in voting for an adjournment, and 
for an acquiescence in the pleasure of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, yet he 
owned that he ertertained some apprehen- 
sions lest the present proceedings should 
be drawn into a pernicious precedent. He 
was not without his fears, that when the 
circumstances of the times should not be 
well recollected, posterity might accuse 
those who consented to the present propo- 
sition, of an abandonment of their duty to 
their constituents.—He was aware, that in 
1799 an adjournment of a much longer du- 
ration even than that, the termination of 
which had this day assembled the House, 
had been proposed, and without difficulty 
acceded to; but that was at a period of 
the session at which the public business 
did not press so heavily as it had pressed 


during the late recess, and would neces- 
satily press during that which was about. 


to take place. Therefore, although he did. 
not regret having voted for the last ad- 
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journment—although he did not repent 
having placed the confidence which he on 
that occasion placed in his Majesty’s go- 
vernment—although he was not disposed 
to cavil at the adjournment now proposed, 
yet he did wish to guard the proceeding 
from being converted into a dangerous 
precedent. He wished to have some re- 
cord on the Journals of the House, of the 
grounds on which parliament had been in- 
duced to take such’a step. In the words 
which he had committed to paper for this 
purpose, he hoped he had so entirely abe 
stained from expressing an opinion, or any 
thing like an opinion, or an. anticipation, 
with respect to public affairs, that he 
really entertained a confident expectation 
that the right hon. gentleman opposite 
would not object to their adoption. He 
would, therefore, move as an Amendment 
to the right hon. gentleman’s motion, to 
leave out all the words after the word 
‘that,’ for the purpose of inserting the 
following :— 

« An humble Address be presented to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, to 
express to his Royal Highness the grateful 
acknowledgments of this House for the 
communication which his Royal Highness 
bas been pleased to send to this House, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty. 

«To assure: his Royal Highness, that 
notwithstanding the recenkadjournment of 
this House, at a season when so many 
matters of the gravest importance pressed 
themselves upon its consideration, and for 
a period of very unusual length, this 
House will cheerfully comply with the 
pleasure of his Royal Highness, signified 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
adjourn itself to the 21st day of March in- 
stant; trusting that the unexampled state 
of public affairs upon the continent of Eu- 
rope will afford a justification of their con- 
duct to their constituents and to posterity, 
prevent its being drawn into pernicious 
precedent, and preclude the possibility of 
its being attributed to inattention to the 
great concerns which call for the increas- 
ed vigilance and activity of the House of 
Commons, or any dereliction of its sacred 
duties.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
defended, on the ground of precedents, the 
propriety of his having moved. for the 
postponement of the committees before he 
made the communication to the House 
from the Prince Regent; but the right 
hon. gentlenran spoke in a tone -of voice 
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which was at times so nearly inaudible, 
that we were utterly unable to follow him, 
although he seemed to be arguing that 
the communication must, of necessity, be 
the last step; as respect to the crown 
would of course induce the House, without 
entering into any further business, to ad- 
journ immediately on the intimation of the 
reyal pleasure. He proceeded to say, that 
he could by no means consent to the 
amendment proposed by the hon. gentle- 
man. The House would observe, that by 
the present mode of proceeding the sus- 
"pension of the functions of parliament was 
left in the hands of parliament itself. If, 
however, by adopting such a proposition 
vas that made by the hon. gentleman, any 
jealousy were evinced by the House, then, 
under similar circumstances, the crown 
would be put to the necessity of preferring 
the more inconvenient form of proroga- 
tion, to that of simply recommending an 
adjournment. ‘The present was a proceed- 
ing sanctioned by the practice of all for- 
mer periods. In very few instances had 
such a recommendation from the crown 
(the House resting on the responsibility of 
ministers) been even made the subject of 
debate. In one case, during the last war, 
the question of adjournment in similar 
circumstances had unquestionably been 
bropght to a division—but what were the 
numbers? Onthe one side the tellers, on 
the other the whole body of the House! 
With respect to the last subject alluded to 
by the hon. gentleman, he would only say, 
that when the proper time should arrive, 
his Majesty’s government would be ready 
to give every explanation that might be 
necessary to elucidate the discussion 
which the hon. gentleman anticipated. 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, when he con- 
sidered the advanced period of the session, 
and the length of the adjournment which 


had already taken place, felt himself com- | 


pelled to resist the motion of the right 
hon. gentleman. He would ask the House, 
whether, if they could have foreseen, 
when they agreed to the late adjournment, 
that at the end of two months a still far- 
ther delay would be asked, they would 
have consented so readily as they then did? 
He wished to throw no embarrassment in 
the way of his Majesty’s ministers; but 
he really could not see in what way the 
sitting of the House would embarrass 
‘them. The quantity of papers exhibited 
that day in the House was a strong reason 
for opposing the adjournment. 
Mr. Ponsonby said, that no man could 
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feel more forcibly than himself the incon- 
venience to the public with which an ad. 
journment would at present be attended; 
but every man must also feel the very im- 
portant and delicate situation of affairs at 
this crisis; and when his Majesty’s mi. 
nisters, on their responsibility, came for- 
ward to the House and asked an adjourn. 
ment for three weeks, he felt himself un. 
able to resist the application. He could 
not conjecture what the affairs were which 
rendered such a measure necessary ; but 
when the time arrived, at which a dis. 
closure should be made to the House, he 
would then be prepared to enter on the 
consideration of them. He should feel a 
difficulty, if his hon. friend pressed his 
amendment, of supporting it; for he knew 
no instance in which the House, when it 
agreed to any measure like the present on 
the recommendation of thé crown, had en- 
tered a reason for that compliance on their 
Journals ; as the House had always consi- 
dered the recommendation as a sufficient 
reason for its compliance. To act other- 
wise, would be to bring on a premature 
discussion of that which it was the object 
of the measure to avoid bringing under 
discussion. He would therefore confide 
entirely, in this instance, to ministers, on 
that constitutional responsibility which 
attached to their situations, and which at 
no time could they be more imperiously 
called on to exercise. 

The motion for adjournment was then 
put and agreed to, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 21. 


After going through the private and 
judicial business, about five o’clock, the 
Lord Chancellor put the question of ad- 
journment ; when 

The Duke of Norfolk observed upon the 
propriety of a general understanding pre- 
vailing, as to the particular hour at which 
public business, or private business likely 
to excite public attention, should in future 
commence. It was of great importance 
that some regulation of the kind should 
forthwith take place. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it was always 
understood that five o’clock was the most 
generally convenient hour for entering 
upon the public business before Christ- 
mas; upon grounds of particular conve- 
nience, it was agreed that half after four 
should be the time; but, as it did not 
seem that any particular time was so mach 
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wished for, as generally understood 
hour, he thought it would be the more 
advisable to fix it for the usual time of five 


o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 21. 

Financtau Estimates.] Mr. Arbuthnot 
presented several Financial Estimates; on 
which 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that although, 
in the present state of affairs, it was by no 
means his wish to provoke any discussion, 
yet it were to be wished that ministers 
would give some information to the House 
of their intentions respecting the supplies. 
At alt events, he trusted that nothing con- 
clusive on this subject would be adopted 
before the Easter recess. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
nothing of the kiad was intended ; bat it 
must be obvious to the House, that sup- 
plies were necessary to be taken for the 
public service ; and all he should propose 
would be, to take such sums as were expe- 
dient for the diff-rent branches, whenever 
they might be wanted. 

Mr. Whitbread then expressed his desire 
to know, whether it was true, that consi- 
derable sums of money had been trans- 
mitted during the recess to foreign powers 
our allies, without any communication 
having been made to parliament on the 
subject, or even without any fund being 
appropriated for that purpose ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
said, it would be in the recollection of the 
House, that various sums had been voted 
for the purposes in question: of these, 
there had certainly been a considerable 
portion remitted. But he could not take 
upon himself to say that any sum had been 
sent beyond what was authorised by par- 
liament. 

Mr. Whitbread repeated his question, 
and received a similar answer. 


MoTIoN RESPECTING AN AMNESTY TO 
Supsects or France.] Lord Ossulston 
then rose to call the attention of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to a subject that appeared 
to him of the utmost importance. Ata 
time when it was known that the word 
‘ peace’ was so unpleasing to many ears, 
he thought that if we were now to cén- 
clude a peace with France, care should be 
taken that the country should not be’ re- 
proached with having’ deserted those in- 
teresis which were entitled to protection. 

( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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In a former period of our history, it had 
been considered a reproach to the coun- 
try, that the brave Catalunians had been 
deserted by us at the time of our conclud- 
ing a treaty of peace with France; and 
now 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
to order. It the noble lord liad either 
risen to ask a question, or to give a notice, 
it was irregular to introduce his notice, or 
his question, with so many observations. 

His lordship was proceeding with re- 
marks on the present state of affairs; when 
the Speaker informed him, that there was 
no question before the House, 

Lord Ossulston said, it seemed to be the 
general feeling that a peace was soon to 
take place. He did not know upon what 
foundation this hope was built; but whe- 
ther or not the expectation should be 
realised 

His lordship was again called to order 
by Mr. Bathurst; but there being a ge- 
neral cry that he was about to make a 
motion, he was allowed to proceed with- 
out further interruption.—His lordship 
spoke at some length, but in so low a tone 
of voice that it was not possible to heat 
him in the gallery. He concluded by 
moving, “ That an humble Address be 
presented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, praying that instractions may be 
given to the plenipotentiaries at Chatillon, 
not to conclade any treaty of peace that 
does not contain an Amnesty to all per- 
sons subjects of France, for any offences of 
a political nature, previous to the signature 
of peace.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the Address proposed by the noble lord 
embraced a political question of vety 
great importance. He conceived, that his 
lordship had gone beyond the usages of 
the House in bringing forward such a sub- 
ject without previous notice. He doubted 
whether the gentlemen on the same side 
with his lordship were not as much taken 
by surprise as he was. He would decline 
discussing a matter of stch moment, 
and thought, that in abstaining from any 
observations fe should best consult the 
common feeling of the House on the pre- 
sent occasion. In order to get tid of the - 
question 6f the noble lord, he should sim- 
ply move the previous question. 

The previous question was then put, 
and carried without a division. 


Marquis of On the 
ae of adjournment being put, 
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Mr. Wynne rose, and said, he was quite 
surprised that the day had passed over, 
without any gentleman on the other side 
giving notice of a motion of thanks to lord 
Wellington for his late brilliant victory. 
Such motions usually came from men in 
office; but if they did not think proper 
to give such notice, it might then become 
the duty of some gentlemen not in office 
to bring it forward. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that it did not follow, 
from no notice of such motion having been 
given on that night, that it was not the in- 
tention of ministers to propose such a 
motion. - 

Mr. Whitbread said, that this was, he 
could venture to say, the first time the 
House had meta single day after news had 
been received of a great victory, without 
voting its thanks to the hero who had 

ained it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the hon. gentleman was mistaken ; as 
there were several instances on record of 
meetings of that House for more than a 
single day after news of a victory, without 
voting thanks to the conqueror. How- 
ever, he would merely hint, that minis- 
ters had this particular motive for delay, 
that they had reason to hopé very shortly 
to hear, from lord Wellington, of another 
victory, and other events equally brilliant. 

Mr. Whitbread.—“« You mean to club 
them both, then.” {A laugh].—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 22. 


Fraup on THe Stock ExcuancGE.] The 
Hon. Cochrane Johnstone rose, from a sense 
of what was due to his own character, and 
more especially as a member of that House, 
to contradict certain statements which had 
appeared in the public prints, implicating 
him in an imposition that had lately been 
practised in the money market. For the 
present, he should content himself with 
solemnly declaring, that those statements 
were utterly unfounded; and that he had 
no hand in, and no knowledge of, the 
fraudulent transaction in question, It was 
his intention, in a few days, to publish a 
statement which would be found fully to 
confirm the declaration that he now so- 
lemnly made to the House. 


Orrices.] Mr. Goulburn rose 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend an Act of the 22d of the King, 
which went to provide that no office in 
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any of the colonies of the united kingdom 
should be entrusted to any person who 
had not resided for a specified length of 
time in the settlement. The provisions of 
these Acts were very important; yet it 
had unfortunately happened, that certain 
abuses had crept in, which rendered these 
salutary provisions altogether nugatory, 
One of ‘the chief defects which operated 
against these Acts was, that the governors 
and councils of colonies were empowered 
to grant leave of absence to persons, with- 
out limitation of time or other restriction, 
The object of the Bill which he wished to 
introduce was, to remedy this and the other 
defects, by which the provisions of the 
former Acts were eluded. It was his in- 
tention to propose certain restrictions on 
governors in granting licences to persons 
holding colonial offices who absented them- 
selves from our colonial possessions ; and 
also to limit the time to which the leave 
which could be granted by such licences 
should extend. He also intended that it 
should be enacted, that annual lists should 
be laid upon the table of the House, con- 
taining the names of those officers of colo- 
nies who were absent from the establish- 
ments to which they were by their offices 
attached. 

Mr. Baring expressed his satisfaction 
at the measure proposed by the hon. gen- 
tleman; but wished to know whether, or 
not, Gibraltar and Malta were to be within 
the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn replied, that Gibraltar 
would; and Malta if it should become a 
cession to the crown. 

Leave was then given; and Mr. Goul- 
burn brought in a Bill to amend an Act of 
the 22d year of his present Majesty, ioti- 
tuled, “ An Act to prevent the granting, 
in future, any patent office to be exercised 
in any colony or plantation now or at any 
time hereafter belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain for any longer term than 
during such time as the grantee thereof, or 
person appointed thereto, shall discharge 
the duty théreof in person, and behave 
well therein ;””? and the same.was read the 
first time, and ordered to be read a second 
time upon Monday next. 


Mr. Cuartes Grant, JuN.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer rose to move for a 
new. writ for the borough of Inverness, &c. 
The right hon. gentleman stated, that his 
hon. friend (Mr. Charles Grant), having ac- 
cepted the office of one of the lords of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, had in consequence 
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vacated his seat, and had been re-elected. 
He had, however, after his second election, 
neglected to take the oaths out of the 
House, before the lord steward of the 
household, his deputy or deputies; and 
had only taken the oaths at the table of 
the House; thinking that, owing to his 
previous election, he might dispense with 
the first formality. For this, by the pro- 
visions of several acts of parliament, he 
had not only vacated his seat a second 
time, but had also incurred several penal- 
ties; from which, however, he trusted 
the House, with their usual indulgence, 
would indemnify him ; and it was his in- 
tention to introduce a Bill to that effect. 

A new writ was ordered for the borough 
of Inverness, &c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
brought up Mr. Grant’s Indemnity Bill. 

Mr. Wynne observed, that no one could 
possibly have any objection to such a Bill. 
But the necessity of it, in the present in- 
stance, proved still more the propriety of 
doing away altogether the oaths taken out 
of the House. He had introduced a Bill 
to that effect in the last session ; but it had 
been lostelsewhere; owing, as it was stated, 
to a most unaccountable fear manifested 
by what was called the Protestant interest, 
that Roman Catholics might, in the first 
session of a parliament, introduce them- 
selves into the House, to influence the 
nomination of a Speaker—[a laugh. ] 

Mr. Grant’s Indemnity Bill was then 
read a first and second time, and ordered 
to be committed to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 23. 


Suipwricnts oF THE Port or Lon- 
Sir S. Romilly presented a Petition, 
signed by two thousand useful artisans, 
whose business was, that of building 
ships in the port of London; com- 
plaining of an evil, extending not alone 
to themselves, but to the interests of 
the country.—The Petition stated, that 
shipbuilding in the private yards, on the 
river Thames, had, of late, not only sunk 
into decay, but had been totally annihi- 
Jated. As illustrative of this fact, it stated, 
that there were belonging to different per- 
sons, on the banks of the Thames, private 
yards, in which there were forty-one slips 
for building ships; and in the whole of 
these yards, there was but one ship build- 
ing. That of docks for repairing ships, 
double and single, there were fifty-one 
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double, and eleven single, and in these 
there were but eighteen vessels under 
repair ; which circumstances, so injurious 
to the petitioners and to the country, they 
stated, was attributable to the arrange- 
ments which had been made for building 
ships in India, whither a great number of 
the artisans, heretofore employed in Eng- 
land, had been constrained to fly; and 
those who remained behind were entirely 
destitute of the means of supporting their 
numerous families. The prayer of the 
Petition was, that the House would be 
pleased not to extend the time for India 
built ships being admitted to British re- 
gisters. The Petition, having been brought 
up, was read, and ordered to lie on the. 
table. 


Corruption oF Bioop.} Sir S. Romilly 
rose, in pursuance of notice, to move fur 
leave to bring in a Bill to take away the 
corruption of blood, in cases of attainder 
for high treason and felony. He express- 
ed a hope, that in again bringing forward 
this subject, which had been so fully dis- 
cussed in that House during the last- ses- 
sion, he should not be accused of improper 
perseverance. He was apprehensive that 
the real object of the Bill which he had 
introduced on a former occasion had not 
been correctly understood—a Circum- 
stance which was perhaps attributable to 
the imperfect manner in which he had 
explained himself on moving for leave to 
bring it in. The Bill, the introduction of 
which he had now in_view,- was precisely 
similar to that presented to the House 
before. The House would call to their 
recollection, that, by the law as it at pre- 
sent stood, a man convicted of high trea- 
son forfeited all his lands, all his goods 
and chattels, and all his personal property. 
With regard to persons attainted of felony, 
they only forfeited their lands for one 
year, and all their goods and chattels, and 
personal effects. The Bill which he should 
bring in would not at all vary this law ; 
for if it should pass into an Act, persons 
attainted of the crime of high treason 
would, as heretofore, forfeit all their lands 
and property of every description. Whe- 
ther this was a wise or just law, or not, or 
whether it was expedient, when the law 
had removed a man from society, that his 
property should be confiscated, and a pu- 
nishment thereby fail on the innocent in- 
dividuals whom he had left behind, or not, 
was a matter which had nothing to do 
with the present Bill. That law would 
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remain as it was, and would not be affected 
in any way by his Bill. The alteration 
which he had in contemplation was con- 
fined toa part of the ancient law which 
was peculiar to England, and which did 
not apply to the other part of this island. 
He meant that which in cases of attainder 
was known among lawyers by the term, 
corruption of blood; the effect of which, 
was, that where a man was attainted of a 
capital offence, he could not transmit a 
descent—that was to say, such a person 
could not form a link by which the chain 
of a pedigree could be traced: and if an 
attainted. person stood in the way of a 
pedigree, his descendants, however far 
removed, would be deprived of the means 
of establishing their right to lands, to 
which he, if he were alive, would have 
had a prior right; and such land would 
escheat to the Jord of the manor of whom 
the land might be holden. As for instance, 
if a man bad ason and a grandson, and 
his son should be capitally convicted, if he 
should die intestate, his grandson would be 
deprived of the benefit of any real estate 
of which he might have been possessed ; 
as, in consequence of the attainder of his 
son, the chain would be broken, and the 
Jand would escheat to the lord of the 
manor; whereby a punishment would be 
inflicteé where punishment was not in- 
tended. This law rested upon feudal 
principles, which were by no means con- 
formable to modern ideas of justice. The 
punishment rested solely upon accident ; 
for the grandfather might devise his land 


- to his grandson, if he thought proper—and 


only in case of his neglecting so to do, 
would his grandson be punished by the 
confiscation of his property, and its trans- 
mission to the lord of the manor. But if 
this case were considered severe, how 
much more severe were those cases where 
the connection was not so immediate, and 
the relationship more remote? In the 
case of a twentieth cousin, for instance: 
there, in tracing a pedigree, if it should 
be found that one of the direct heirs, how- 
ever far back, had been convicted of 
felony, the land would in like man- 
ner escheat. And what was apparently 
still more unjust was, that corruption of 
blood only extended to personal estate, 
and did not at all apply to leasehold pro- 
perty. It was of this evil of which he 
complained; and he was most anxious 
that such a relick of barbarism should not 
be found among our laws. It was said, in 
the course of the discussions which took 
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place on this Bill in the course of the last 
session, that instances, against the recur. 
rence of which be was desirous of guard. 
ing, were not likely to happen. It 49 
happened, however, that at the very mo. 
ment these assertions were made, an in. 
stance had occurred of that very sort; 
and in a few weeks afterwards it happened 
to be his fortune, in a professional way, to 
have that case, which was precisely in 
point, intrusted to his care, In this case, 
a woman had been convicted of a murder 
in Oxfordshire fifty years ago; and the 
estate to which she would have been en- 
titled had she lived, had passed from one 
possessor to another, and a valuable con. 
sideration had been given for it; yet, not 
withstanding the person in possession had 
paid the full value of the property, inform- 
ation having been given that the property 
had escheated to the crown, ‘by reason of 
corruption of blood, an inquisition was 
instituted, and it was found that the land 
did in truth belong to the crown, and it 
was in consequence duly claimed.—An 
application had, however, been made to 
the court of Chancery to traverse the 
inquisition, for the purpose of esta 
blishing that the land had not been held 
of the crown, but of a.mesne lord— 
and this motion having been acceded to, 
the question would shortly be brought to 
issue. Having now, he trusted, fully ex- 
plained his object, he begged to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill “to take away 
corruption of blood in cases of attainder 
for felony and high treason.” 

The question having been put, 

Mr. Yorke declared that he must object 
even to the introduction of such a Bill 
into parliament. He did perfect justice 
to the motives of the hon. and learned 
gentleman in again proposing the mea,-* 
sure; and he hoped equal justice would 
be done to his (Mr. Yorke’s) motives in 
resisting it. He regretted this the more, 
because he must always be disposed to 
doubt his own judgment when put in 
competition with that of the hen, and 
learned gentleman. -He was, however, 
one of those who thought that a trifling 
inconvenience was no ground for an inno- 
vation on the ancient law of the land. He 
was sorry to understand that the Bill was 
the same as that which the House so pro- 
perly rejected last session; for he had 
hoped that what had been urged on that 
occasion would have inclined the hon, 
and learned gentleman to omit at least 
that part of the Bill which related to ate 
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tainder of treason. On that part of the 
Bill the House had expressed a most de- 
cided opinion, and he regretted that the 
hon. and learned gentleman had not been 
influenced by it. The law in question 
was one of the most ancient of the Eng- 
lish laws. The law of England was a 
kind of stock in trade, and parliament 
ought not to allow it to be deteriorated. 
Some of our most valuable privileges 
were of a description, which he would 
not wish to see altered on the reasoning 
and on the principles of the hon. and 
learned gentleman. He begged leave to 
say, that at the present time the corrup- 
tion of blood in cases of treason (in what- 
ever times it might have originated, feudal 
or other) was of the utmost importance to 
the general discipline and welfare of the 
state. Lord Hale (an authority which he 
knew the hon. and learned gentleman 
deeply venerated) had declared, that trea- 
son was the worst crime that could be 
committed, and that the punishment 
could not be too severe and dreadful in 
order to deter from the commission of it. 
If the law was severe, it was severe be- 
cause in England, as in all free countries, 
the temptation to commit treason was 
comparatively great. It would be too 
much to take from the state the security 
afforded by severity of punishment for a 
crime which involved in it all other crimes. 
On those grounds he felt it to be his duty 
not to acquiesce in the motion. The hon. 
and learned gentleman, of whom he wish- 
ed to speak with the greatest respect, had 
from time to time employed his bigh fa- 
culties in the formation of what he consi- 
dered to be improvements in the criminal! 
code. It was to be regretted, that the 
hon. and learned gentleman did not at 
once bring his whole plan before the 
House, that the whole nature and extent 
of his views might be clearly exhibited 
and defined. He did not say this as in- 
cluding matter of accusation against the 
hon. and learned gentleman; he merely 
intimated that in his opinion it would be 
the most convenient mode of proceeding 
After quoting several authorities in sup- 
port of this argument, the right hon. gen- 
tleman again declared, that he must de- 
cidedly oppose the introduction of the Bill. 
If it related to attander for felony aione 
(except in cases of murder), he confessed 
that his objections to it would not be so 
insurmountable ; but he would never con- 
Sent to the first step of a measure which 
had for its object the destruction of one of 
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the strongest defences of the constitue 
tion. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill, 
SirSamuel Romilly afterwards moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to alter the pupish- 
ment of high treason —Leave given. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 24, 


Tuanks To THE Marquis of WELLING- 
ton. | The order of the day having been 
read, 

Earl Bathurst said, although he could 
not anticipate the slightest opposition to 
the motion he was about to propose, he 
still thought it right to make an observa- 
tion, for the purpuse of shewing the 
grounds upon which he called for that 
testimony of the approbation of the House, 
conveyed in their thanks, for ihe emi- 
nent service recently performed by the 
marquis of Wellington, His lordship 
then adverted to the difficulties which lord 
Wellington had to encounter, in making 
good ihe passage of the Adour, observing 
that they appeared almost insurmounta- 
ble. They arose from the width and ra- 
pidity of the river, and the incessant rains 
which had swollen it and ail its tributary 
streams, and rendered ail the roads nearly 
impassable. The only means of passing 
it was by a bridge of boats; and when 
it was considered that the river was 400 
yards in width, it would at once be 
seen that the difficulty of crossing it was 
of no ordinary nature. The bridge of 
boats, when formed below Bayonne, was 
in danger from the garrison sending down 
floating timber, which might destroy it ; 
and to prevent which, as far as possible, 
recourse was had toa very strong boom 
and rafts, in order to secure the bridge 
from any attempt of this kind In addi- 
tion to these difficulties, the French army 
was strongly posted, in number nearly 
40,000 men, and commanded by an offi- 
cer of distinguished talents. The British 
army was of nearly the same amount. 
Fortunately, however, the weather cleared 
up about the middle of the month of Fe- 
bruary, and continued fair till ali our 
operations were completed. His lordship 
then described the movements which took 
place, as mentioned in the G.gette Extra- 
ordinary, which led tothe batile of Orthes 
on the 27th ult. and terminated in the de- 
feat of Soult; noticing also the successful 
exertions, under many difficulties, of rear 


}admiral Penrose, and the officers under 
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him, in at length clearing the bar of the 
Adour, and the passage of that river above 
Bayonne by sir John Hope, to the great 
astonishment of the people of the coun- 
try, who had conceived it impossible. In 
the action at Orthes, though many valu- 
able officers unfortunately fell, and were 
wounded, there were only two of high 
rank wounded, excepting the wound re- 
ceived by lord Wellington, which, had it 
been deep or severe, would indeed have 
clouded the most brilliant victory this 
country ever gained. One immediate 
and beneficial result of the battle of Orthes 
was, the capture of two of the enemy’s 
magazines at Mont Marsan and Aire, 
which Soult considered of so much impor- 
tance, that it was believed their preserva- 
tion was a principal inducement to him to 
‘fight that battle. Their possession by our 
troops was of great importance ; as by the 
setting in again of the rains almost imme- 
diately after the action, by which the 
Adour and its different streams were ex- 
cessively swollen, they would otherwise 
have been ata loss for supplies. After 
his defeat, Soult had the option of either 
retreating upon Bourdeaux, or leaving the 
road to that city open. He chose the 


latter; and lord Wellington having sent 


sir William Beresford with a detachment 
to occupy Bourdeaux, they entered the 
city, and were received with every de- 
monstration of joy by the inhabitants. 
The occupation of Bourdeaux, in a mili- 
tary point of view (and in no other way 
did he mean to speak of it at present), 
was of the greatest importance; it gave 
our army the command of supplies, of 
many necessaries, conveniencies, and 
comforts, which they could not otherwise 
have procured ; and it besides greatly fa- 
cilitated the communication with this 
country ; an object of essential advantage, 
as the previous channel of communication 
had been found, particularly at this sea- 
son of the year, extremely dangerous, 
several vessels having been lost in attempt- 
ing the paasage. Under these circum- 
stances, he could not doubt that the 
House would vote the Thanks for which 
he was about to move. He was perfectly 
ready to admit, that it was not merely a 
brilliant action that was now entitled to 
that high honour, Six years ago, when 
victory appeared a stranger to every stan- 
dard in Europe except that of France, it 
became highly expedient to court the 
first advances to victory on the part of 
this country; but now a series of splen- 
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did successes had not only crowned the 
British arms, but those of our allies. [¢ 
certainly was not the mere brilliancy of 
an action that entitled it to the thanks of 
the House; as, however our gratitude 
might be due, that gratitude ought to wait 
upon our judginent. He was humbly of 
opinion, however, that in the present case, 
when the results of this action had been 
of so much importance, it was one evi- 
dently deserving the highly honourable’ 
testimonial of the Thanks of that House, 
His lordship concluded by moving the 
“ Thanks of the House to field marshal 
the most noble Arthur, marquis of Welling. 
ton, K. G. for this additional instance of 
his consummate ability, experience, and 
valour.” 

Earl Grey said, he did not rise to offer 
the slightest opposition to the motion with 
which the noble earl had concluded ; 
which, on the contrary, had his most cordial 
and hearty concurrence. He could add 
nothing to the detail so properly given by 
the noble earl, and which so clearly esta- 
blished the importance of this last triumph 
of the illustrious commander whom they 
were now'so justly called upon again to 
thank. He said the last triumph, because 
he trusted that the series of splendid suc- 
cesses which had raised the glory of the 
British arms toa height of renown unknown 
in any age or country in the annals of 
history, and the great and brilliant victories 
of our allies, would be finally crowned by 
a safe and honourable peace, to which our 
illustrious commander and the glorious 
army he had led would have so essentially 
contributed. He trusted, that the blood 
which had been so bravely and profusely 
shed might purchase a peace upon terms 
consistent with safety and honour, and 
founded upon just and equitable principles. 
The noble earl, in speaking of the occupa- 
tion of Bourdeaux, had very properly con, 
fined himself to its importance in a military 
point of view; and upon that head there 
could not be a doubt of the essential ad- 
vantages derived from the possession of 
that city ; not only from the supplies thus 
afforded to our army, but from the facility 
given to the communication witi this 
country, which was unquestionably of the 
greatest importance. Agreeing most cor- 
dially with the noble earl in these state- 
ments, he also perfectly agreed with him 
in the propriety of what he had abstained 
from stating. Other views, it was well 
known, had got abroad with respect to the 
occupation of Bourdeaux, and circum- 
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stances had been stated which he rejoiced 
to find formed no part of the speech of the 
noble earl. With regard to those events, 
it was not now his intention to ask for 
any explanation; he left the subject, for 
the present, to ministers, acting upon that 
responsibility which belonged to their 
situations, and which must, undoubtedly, 
attach to their conduct. ‘The time would 
come, when all the circumsiances con- 
nected with these events must be disclosed, 
and that, would be the season for remark. 
At present, he knew his duty too well to 
this country, to Europe, and to the world, 
to embarrass questions which were preg- 
nant with consequences of the utmost im- 
portance to the interests of mankind ; and 
to interfere with which, prematurely, 
might be productive of incalculable evils. 

‘The motion was agreed to, nem. dis. ; 
as were also the other usual motions 
made by earl Bathurst, for thanks to sir 
Stapleton Cotton and the other officers 
employed under lord Wellington; acknow- 
ledging and approving the services of the 
non-commissioned officersand soldiers, &c, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 24. 


Tuanks TO THE Marquis or WeEL- 
Lincton, &c.] The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rose, pursuant to notice, to call the 
grateful attention of the House to the 
recent glorious services of the marquis of 
Wellington, and his brave army. In 
reverting to the many occasions on which 
the noble marquis had received the thanks 
of parliament, it might appear that every 
topic of panegyric was utterly exhausted. 
There was scarcely a display of military 
courage and skill, whether manifested in 
the open field, in the assault of a fortress, or 
in that system of persevering vigilance by 
which the strength of an army actually 
inferior, was rendered equal in value to 
that of a force numerically superior, in 
which lord Wellington had not, for his 
brilliant success, received the warm and 
unanimous approbation of his country. 
It was necessary for him to do little more 
than point out the distinguishing features 
of the late gallant achievements. The 
circumstances of the long contest in the 
peninsula, and subsequently in France, 
which lord Wellington had maintained 
with such increasing fortune, were as 
various as the qualities and resources of his 
comprehensive and energetic mind. In 
order to enable the House justly to esti- 
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mate the extent of the services lately 
performed by lord Wellington and his 
army, it was necessary to recal to their 
minds the particular nature of the opera- 
tions by which those services had been 
preceded. It was well known, that the 
descent from the Pyrenees into the plains 
of Languedoc was rugged, and in places 
almost impracticable, intersected here and 
there with little winding vallies and rivers, 
which presented the greatest obstacles to 
the march of an army. This was particu- 
larly the case at what was called the 
Landes de Bourdeaux. In this romantic 
and extraordinary country, lord Welling- 
ton conceived the great—he would say 
the sublime idea, of establishing himself 
from the foot of the Pyrenees to the very 
banks of the Garonne ; and the rains having 
somewhat abated about the middle of 
February, the noble marquis moved the 
right wing of the British army towards the 
rivers which fell into the Adour. By a 
change of weather and an unexpected 
swelling of those rivers, that first movement 
was frustrated. Lord Wellington then pro- 
ceeded to move the left wing of his army ; 
but-unfayourable circumstances of a simi- 
lar nature rendered the passage of that 
wing wholly impracticable. Thus situated, 
lord Wellington again repaired to the right 
of the army, and laid the foundation of 
that decisive victory which he subsequent- 
ly achieved. After having passed no less 
than five rivers, under circumstances which 
reflected the highest credit on the deter- 
mined perseverance of the troops, the 
British army and their gallant leader 
found the French army posted in a very 
strong position near Orthes, in a country 
which, as he had before observed, was 
rendered almost impassable, by the number 
of winding vallies and obstacles of every 
description with which it abounded, It 
might, indeed, be truly said, that the posi- 
tion of Orthes was precisely such a one 
as the most skilful commander would have 
chosen as the seat of defensive operations. 
From this position, however, lord Welling- 
ton completely dislodged marshal Soult, 
one of the most consummate generals of - 
which the emperor of France had to boast, 
and leading an army of nearly 40,000 
men. The enemy were completely dis- 
lodged and repulsed with very considerable 
loss on their part. In the mean time, in 
conformity to the plan of operations which 
the genius of our great commander had 
suggested to him, sir John Hope, on the 
24th ult. effected the passage of the Adour 
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above Bayonne, under circumstances of 
the most extraordinary and interesting 
description. To the astonishment of the 
enemy, and even of their own countrymen 
(accustomed as they had been to witness 
their heroic deeds), the British sailors 
boldly passed the bar of that river. No- 
thing could impede them: one boat after 
another upset in the tremendous surf of the 
bar; but at length they accomplished 
their daring object, and afforded to their 
no less gallant military countrymen the 
means of crossing from one bank of the 
river to the other. Extensive as were 
these operations, they formed but a part 
of that plan which lord Wellington had in 
contemplation, and which stretched even 
to Bourdeaux. Inntediately after the dis- 
lodgement of the enemy from Orthes, lord 
Wellington cispatched a column of troops 
under sir William Beresford to Bourdeaux, 
where he was received, as the British army 
had hitherto been invariably received in 
France, with the loudest acclamations of 
joy. For it was a circumstance peculiar 
to the present contest, and highly credit- 
able to the conduct of the British army, 
that after every nation on the continent 
had solicited the aid of British arms 
against the oppression of France, the 
British armies were received in that coun- 
try, not as enemies, but at once as con- 
querors and friends, He did not conceive 
that it was necessary for him to occupy 
the time of the House with repeating 
sentiments which he was persuaded were 
cherished in the breast of every hon. gen- 
tleman who heard him. He would, there- 
fore, conclude ‘with moving, “ That the 
Thanks ef this House be given to Field 
Marshal the most noble Arthur Marquis 
of Wellington, for the additional proofs of 
his consummate ability, experience, and 
distinguished valour, displayed in the late 
battle at Orthes on the 27th of February 
last, and in the operations leading to and 
immediately connected with that engage- 
ment, which terminated in the signal de- 
feat of the enemy, and in the occupation 
of Bourdeaux by the allied forces,” 

Mr. Whitshed Keene rose to second the 
motion. Those who looked-into the Jour- 
nals of the House would know that its 
thanks had repeatedly been given to the 
duke of Marlborough, whose exploits he 
compared with those of the subject of the 
Vote of Thanks which bad been moved. 
He then recapitulated the honours which 
had been conferred on the duke of Marl- 
borowgh, In 1702 he first received the 
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thanks of this House; in 1704 he had been 
presented by queen Anne with the manor 
of Wotton, and a pension of 5,000%. per 
annum, in consideration of bis conduct at 
the battle of Blenheim. In 1705 and 
1706 he had received additional honours, 
for his exploits during that period. He 
took the opportunity to comment on the 
political as well as the military talents of 
that distinguished ornament of Great 
Britain at the beginning of the last century, 
Considering the circumstances which con. 
stituted the glory of military achieve. 
ments, he thought that it would on all 
sides be agreed that there was no one in 
the military annals of this empire, whose 
character outshone that of the subject of 
the present motion. Although such a 
step had not yet been taken, he hoped to 
see ministers come to parliament, and re- 
commend the ereetion of some such mom- 
ment to commemorate his exploits, as had 
been erected to the duke of Marlborough. 
He hoped, that as the house of Blenheim 
had been built for the latter in England, 
such a house would be erected for lord 
Wellington in Ireland; as he was per- 
suaded that the good effects of such a 
measure on the people of Ireland would 
be indescribable. Of this he conceived 
himself competent to judge, from being 
a native of Ireland, and having sat 50 years 
in the House of Commons. Alluding to 
the flight of Joseph Buonaparté from the 
battle of Vittoria, he said that his carriage 
had been taken and brought to England, 
In it there had been found concealed a 
number of pictures by the celebrated 
Spanish artists, Murillio, Velasquez, and 
others, which belonged to the royal 
family of Spain. These he thought 
should be returned to the Spanish govern- 
ment free of all expence; as during the 
reign of our Charles I, a similar act of 
generosity had been performed by the 
Spanish government on asimilar occasion. 

Sir Frederick Flood said, as an frishman, 


and a representative of that country which 
 gloried in the proud birth of the illustrious 
individaal who was the object of the vote 
of thanks now proposed, he should not be 


doing justice to those who sent him to that 
House, if he contented himself with a 
silent vote on the present oceasion. 
« And, Sir,’ said the hon. baronet, “ if I 
had a voice”’ (the increased loudness of his 
tone removed all dubiety on this subject, 
and excited a general laugh) « which I 
could extend even beyond the doors of 
this House, I would exert every nerve of 
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sucha gloriousoccasion, though it might end 
in a nervous fever.” The country which 
had given birth to this great hero, had also 
given birth to a number of other illustrious 
characters—it could boast of the blood of a 
- Beresford, of the brother of our noble am- 
bassador, (lord Castlereagh), ofa Ponsonby, 
and of aCole. That was a country which 
could provide such a number of heroes, 
It had been often said in England, that 
Ireland was a clog to her; but instead of 
a clog, it was the best feather in her cap; 
for it not only produced the best soldiers, 
but the best captains, at the head of whom 
was the illustrious object of the present 
vote of thanks. When he looked around 
him, he saw many members on both sides 
of the House, in the first confidential offices 
of state—(laugh) he should have said, that 
those who held them were on the one side, 
and those who did not hold them were on 
the other. When he looked into the 
other House of Parliament, he saw the 
same thing. Was not that a country of 
which a man ought to be proud, and a 
country to court a connection with? It did 
not only send them men, but it sent them 
also linen, grain, cattle, butter, and beef. 
This was indeed a country for one to be 
proud of, and the people of it ought te be 
fostered. Government ought to extend 
the arm of its protection to the natives of 
sucha country. There never was a period 
in history when the achievements recorded 
exceeded the benefits which this country 
had derived from that great man, lord 
Wellington. — Talk of an Alexander, a, 
Cesar, and a Hannibal; (laugh) can those 
history-books boast of any general who 
did any thing to be compared with the ob- 
ject of this vote of thanks? He had said 
last session, that in the same manner as 
Blenheim-house had been erected for the 
duke of Marlborough, there should be a 

(here the hon. baronet hesitated 
some time) Wellington-house built for 
lord Wellington. (Laugh.)—TIreland had 
already contributed 15,0001. for the erec- 
tion of a testimonial of the merit of that 
great man; but there should also be a 
Wellington-house in Ireland—aye, not 
only in Ireland, but in Scotland also, and 
in Wales. (Latgh.) 

Lord Kirkwall said, however highly lord 
preci might appreciate the thanks 
of the House, yet he believed the highest 
gratification he could receive would be 
the exertions made at home to second the 
objects which he was endeavouring to ac- 
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complish ; for on those exertions it de- 
( VOL. XXVII.) 
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pended, whether his operations should be 
crowned with success: On them alone 
depended the tranquillity of Europe. 

The motion was then put, and carried, 
nem. con. as were also the following : 

«* That the thanks of this House be given 
to lieutenant generals sir Stapleton Cotton, 
sir Rowland Hill, sir William Carr Beres- 
ford, sir Thomas Picton, the hon. sir Gal- 
braith Lowry Cole, the hon. sir William 
Stewart, and sir Henry Clinton, knights 
of the Bath, to major generals Charles 
Baron Alten, Henry Fane, William Anson, 
GeorgeTownshend Walker, sir George Mur- 
ray, K. B. James Kempt, the hon. sir Edward 
M. Pakenham, K. B., William Henry 
Pringle, Edward Barnes, William Inglis, 
John Byng, Thomas Brisbane, Denis Pack, 
lord Kdward Somerset, Robert Ross, John 
Lambert, and to the several other officers 
serving under the oe of field 
marshal the marquis of Wellington, for 
their able and distinguished conduct 
throughout the operations which con- 
cluded with the entire defeat of the enemy 
at Orthes on the 27th of February last, 
and the occupation of Bourdeaux by the 
allied forces. 

‘«* That this House doth highly acknow- 
ledge and approve the zeal, courage, and 
discipline, manifested by the non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers of 
his Majesty’s forces'serving under the 
command of field marshal the marquis of 
Wellington, in the operations which con- 
cluded with the entire defeat of the enemy 
at Orthes on the 27th of February last. 

“ That this House doth highly acknow- 
ledge the zeal and continued exertions 
manifested by the general officers, officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and private 
soldiers, of the Portuguese army serving 
under the command of field marshal the 
marquis of Wellington in the battle at 


Orthes, on the 27th of last month, and in 


the operations immediately leading to that 
engagement, in which the enemy’s forces 
were completely defeated. 

“ That this House doth highly acknow- 
ledge the meritorious exertion and good 
conduct of the general officers, officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and private 
soldiers, of such part of the Spanish forces 
serving under the command of field 
marshal the marquis of Wellington, as 
were employed in co-operating in the 
movements which immediately led to the 
entire defeat of the enemy at Ortheson the 
27th of February last.” 

Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do com- 
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municate the said resolutions to field 
marshal the marquis of Wellington ; and 
that he be requested by Mr. Speaker to 
signify the same to major generals Charles 
baron Alten, William Anson, George 
Townshend Walker, sir George Murray, 
James Kempt, the hon. sir Edward M. 
Pakenham, Edward Barnes, William 
Inglis, John Byng, Thomas Brisbane, 
Denis Pack, Robert Ross, and John 
Lambert ; and to the several officers and 
corps of the allied armies serving under his 
command. 


Non-Resipent Crercy.] Mr. B. Ba- 
thurst rose, in pursuance of notice, to 
‘move for leave to bring in a Bill to stay 
prosecutions and actions commenced 
against spiritual persons for penalties 
under the 43d of the King. The right 
hon. gentleman, repeated those observa- 


.tions which he had made on a former oc- 


casion, on the great hardships to which 


_ the persons against whom these actions 


had been instituted had been exposed. 
He remarked also, that in most cases 
where the parties had laid themselves 
open to the operations of the Act, their 
offence consisted more in neglecting to 
apply for licences to the bishops of their 


diocese, than in any actual inattention to 


those duties, the performance of which 
the Act of the 43d of the King was meant 
to enforce. In illustrating this proposi- 
tion, he referred to a list of persons against 
whom actions had been commenced by 
Mr. Wright, in the diocese of the bishop 
of London. These persons in number 
amounted to 92; and of the whole of 
them two only were without a rational 
excuse for the offences imputed to them, 
which were those of non-residence, and a 
neglect to obtain licences for such non- 
residence from their bishop. In some 
cases the informer had laboured under a 
mistake altogether, as the incumbents had 


actually resided constantly on their liv- 


ings; in others, where there were two 
preferments, they had invariably resided 
on one of them; and the only charge to 
be brought against them was, that of not 
having notified on which they had resided 


to the bishop; while a third class had 


resided in their parishes, although not in 
the vicarage, either from the want of a 
house, or from the dilapidated ‘state of 
the dwelling which their livings afforded. 
The persons, in strictness, became ame- 
nable to the provisions of the Act in ques- 
tion; and many of them, if the penalties 
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were enforced, would be utterly ruined, 
In one case, the actions for penalties 
brought against a single individual, if 
pursued to judgment, would amount to 
15,8161. and yet this person had never 
resided out of one or other of his livings, 
In another case, penalties to the amount 
of 450/. had been sought to be recovered 
from a gentleman, the value of whose 
living was but 75/. per annum; and who, 
in the simplicity of his heart, had written 
to him (Mr. Bathurst), declaring, that it 
had never come to his knowledge that 
such an Act was in existence. He was 
far from wishing that House to interfere 
with the fair operations of the law; but 
here were cases of extreme hardship, in 
which the Act was made to do that which 
had never been intended by the legisla. 
ture. He thought the course proper to 
be pursued was, to suffer the parties, against 
whom these proceedings had been insti- 
tuted, to make those applications now to 
the bishop of their diocese, which, from 
neglect or inadvertency, they had omitted 
to make before. This was the object of 
the Bill which he proposed to bring in. 
The bishop would have to exercise his 
judgment on the applications made now, 
for licences for non-residence; as he 
would have done had they been made at 


the proper time ; and he would exercise j 


his judgment under additional responsibi- 
lity, knowing that his conduct would be 
closely watched by an active informer, 


who, from the situation he had filled, and § 


other circumstances, would be perfectly 
acquainted with the cases an which he 
decided. Under this responsibility, his 
judgment would now be as fairly exercised 
as it would have been before—he thought 
more so. In cases where a licence was 
refused, the parties should be liable to an 
action—an action being held to lie where 
a licence was not produced. - For the in- 
former, where the law was on his side, 
however hard the case of the parties 
against whoia the actions were brought, 
he must have his costs. He hoped the 
House would not object to the Bill that he 
proposed to bring in. The Act of this 
session, suspending the proceedings against 
the clergy, expired on the 20th of April. 
As there might not be a proper opportu- 
nity for discussing the subject by that 
time, he intended. to move for leave to 
bring in a Bill, to extend the provisions of 
that Act for a month longer. The right 
hon. gentleman concluded by moving for 
leave to bring ina Bill, “ to discontinue 
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the proceedings On certain actions already 
commenced, and to prevent vexatious ac- 
tions, under the 43d of the King.” 

Mr. Whitbread was sorry that the learned 
civilian with whom the Bill originated, 
under-which these prosecutions had been 
commenced, had left the House this day. 
He could have hoped from him some ex- 
planation, which might have been an 
apology for the House having passed an 
Act which had produced effects so diame- 
trically opposite to those which were ex- 
pected from it. But as the learned mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford had 
thought. proper thus to leave them, it was 
fitting for those who were present to state 
what occurred to them on this subject. 
Some few years ago, the Bill under which 
these prosecutions were instituted was 
prepared by a learned gentleman of great 
talents, who took the business out of the 
hands of a county member, to secure the 
clergy from prosecutions under certain 
Acts of Henry the 8th. This Bill was 
passed by the Commons, sent by them to 
the Lords, and passed there also; and 
now that it had been in operation eleven 
years, another Bill was to be brought in, 
to save persons from being ruined by pe- 
nalties under this Act, whose conduct, it 
should seem, had been not only innocent, 
but meritorious.» Those who remembered 
the proceedings on that Bill, and who 
heard the speeches then delivered, must 
be struck with what they had heard that 
day.—At that time it was contended, that 
every thing ought to be done to. induce 
informers to come forward. For this pur- 
pose, it was thought right that the whole 
of the penalties should go to the informers. 
It was then said to be desirable that every 
encouragement should be given to them ; 
they were not then held up to reproach 
as noxious persons; but the moment 
an informer came forward, certain that he 
was right according to law, the House 
was first called upon to suspend the pro- 
ceedings which had been _ instituted 
against the clergy; secondly, to continue 
that suspension; thirdly, to crush the 
prosecutions; and fourthly, they would 
be called upon to alter the law. One 
instance had come to his knowledge, of a 
clergyman in the diocese of Norwich, who 
had performed the duty of two churches 
between thirty and forty years, and in all 
that time had not been absent so many 
days. Nevertheless, he was now prose- 
cuted for penalties, which, if the law were 
enforced, must send him to a jail. This 
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was a case which called for relief; and 
where there were difficulties in deciding 
between both ways, he should be disposed to 
raise his voice in favour of giving it. Butthe 
right hon. gentleman had said, of 92 cases . 
in the diocese of London, there were but 
two that were ambiguous, and these he 
could not pronounce against: in stating 
this, he proved too much. If such were 
the fact, they ought to do honour to the 
clergy,—admit that the legislature had 
acted under a wrong impression,—that 
restrictions were unnecessary, and that all 
they had-heard of their being absent from 
their parishes, and neglecting their paro- 
chial duties, must be unfounded. He 
would rather entertain the Bill, however, 
than suffer the unfortunate persons affected 
by these prosecutions to be utterly ruined. 
This would be acknowledging the former 
Act of the House to be one which ought 
not to have passed; he hoped the 
right hon. gentleman who brought in that 
Bill would assist in framing a new one, 
and in this he wished him better success 
than he had with the last. 

Mr. Preston spoke shortly in favour of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Wetherall censured some of the pro- 
visions of the Act under which the prose- 
cutions were commenced. They attached 
punishment not to the offence which they 
were intended to guard against, bat to the 
simple fact of non-residence under any 
circumstances. In the whole penal code, 
he thought no other instance could be 
found, where the punishment was- made 
consequent on the omission of a form, and 
not on the commission of a crime. Who- 
ever its author was, he hoped be would 
co-operate to do away provisions which 
were-proved to be bad, and enact those 
which might do good. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne thought it hard for the 
informer, when he called for what he was 
entitled to by law, that the House should 
step in, to prevent his recovering the pe- 
nalties. Ina case of such extreme diffi- 
culty, he could have wished that each 
petition had been referred to'a committee, 
where a counter-statement or petition 
could have been made or put in by the 
informer. 

Mr. Bathurst, in reply, said, it was not: 
a new case, that a law should not exactly 
answer the purpose for which it was fram- 
ed, or that it should be perverted in its 
application. He thought the process re- 
commended by the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wynne) one that it would haye been 
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very improper to adopt; as, had this been 
done, the informer might have gained any 
information he needed, and frequently as- 
certained whether he could: support his 
action or not. The hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Whitbread) seemed to think he had prov- 
ed too much. He had fairly stated, that 
of 92 cases, there were but two that ap- 
peared without excuse: but, granting that 
against tenor twelve more a good flaw 
could be found, where such a disparity 
as 70 to 20 appeared, he thought the in- 
terference of parliament was called for. 
They were not the worst cases that Mr. 
Wright looked for. Those where the par- 
ties were least cu'pable would suit his 
_ purpose quite as well. He might even 
prefer going to a clergyman, who had no 
vicarage house, and say to him at once, 
«You have no proper residence—you are 
living in your own house, and IJ will bring 
an action against you.’ It was such 
cases as these that Mr. Wright might 
thmk he could best turn to his own emo- 
lument. With respect to what had been 
said of the learned gentleman who brought 
the former Bill into the House, he had to 
say that he did not take it out of the 
hands of a county member. The House, 
after trying their hand at it, had thought 
him most competent to the task; and at 
their desire it was that he took it upon 
himself. 

Mr. C. W. Wynne explained. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill; 
which was shortly after brought in by 
Mr. Bathurst, read a first time, and order- 
ed to be read a second time on Thursday. 

He also brought in a Bill to continue 
the Suspension Act of last year. It was 
read a first time, and ordered to be read a 
second time to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 25, 
Evection Laws Sir 
Flood rose to give notice of a Bill of a 
very important nature, for which it was 


his intention soon to move. United as 
Great Britain and Ireland now were, it 
was desirable to assimilate the law of. the 
two countries. He believed that such was 
the opinion of every member who heard 
him; for no one could deny that— 

- The Speaker requested the hon. member 
not to enter into any argument, but to 
confine himself to a simple notice. 

- Sir F. Flood then added, that the object 
of his Bill would be, to limit the continu- 


ance of the poll during election con. 
tests in Ireland, in the same way as it wag 
now done in this country. He could not 
name the precise day on which he would 
bring forward the subject; but it would 
not be until after the recess, as until after 
that period the presence could not be ex. 
pected of many members from the sister 
country, whose assistance in the measure 
would be indispensable. There had been 
a recent instance, in the election for the 
county of Mayo, of the ill effects atten. 
dant upon the existing unlimited duration 
of election contests; the result of which 
was, inevitably, not only to injure the 
parties immediately engaged in them, but 
to disturb and harass the whole country; 
besides— 

The Speaker again called the hon. ba. 
ronet to order, and sir F, Flood sat down, 


- Corruption oF Bioop, Punisu- 
MENT oF Treason.} Sir S. Romilly 
brought in his Bills for taking away the 
corruption of blood consequent on at- 
tainder for felony and treason ; and, for 
altering the punishment of high treason. 
They were read a first time, and ordered 
to be read a second time on Monday the 
18th April. 


Crercy Penattizs This Bill 
was read a second time. On the motion 
(by Mr. Bathurst) that it be committed, 

Sir W. Scott wished to be allowed to say 
a few words in reply to some remarks 
which he understood had fallen yesterday 
from the hon. member for Bedford, on his 
(sir W. Scott’s) absence from the House, 
The fact’ was, that he did not think it 
likely that any discussion could arise in 
that stage of the BHj.. If he had foreseen 
the possibility of sudh: an occurrence, he 
would have spared the hon. gentleman 
the performance of that part of his public 
duty. There were other insinuations 
which the hon. member for Bedford had 


_chosen to throw out with respect to him; 


and one was, that he had taken the Bill 
out of the hands of a worthy and hon. 
gentleman. He confessed that he thought 
bis character and conduct in that House 
would have saved him from such an im- 
putation. The fact was, that the Bill in- 
troduced by that hon. person (for whom 
he had the highest respect, and whom he 
met on terms of great ‘ intimacy) had for 


its sole object to relieve the clergy from: 


prosecutions under the Act of Henry 8: 


That hon. person expressed a disinclina- 
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tion to render his measure a prospective 
one, and it was on that account he (sir W. 
Scott) had adopted it. He could assure 
the hon. member, that he had not contem- 
plated the task without feelings of the 
greatest dismay, knowing the difficulties 
which attended it, and which arose, not 
only from the nature of the subject, but 
from the contending opinions of those who 
were interested init. In proceeding with 
the undertaking, he was not disappointed 
in his expectation of strong opposition— 
an opposition so strong, as to induce him 
in many instances to adopt the views of 
others, although they were extremely re- 
pugnant to his own judgment. Without 
meaning to disclaim his own share of the 
measure, he could assure the hon, gentle- 
man that the Bill did contain clauses, not 
less in hostility to his own opinions, than 
they could possibly be to those of the hon. 
— himself. But the matter had 

een reduced to a question of discretion ; 
and it had remained for him-to determine 
only, whether to proceed with the Bill so 
altered, or to expose the clergy to the pro- 
secutions pending against them. When 
he said this, however, he did entertain a 
hope that the inconveniencies which the 
clergy = experience from some parts 
of the Bill, might be balanced and reme- 
died by the securities afforded them in the 
other parts. He understood that the hon, 
member had intimated that he (sir W. 
Scott) had chaunted the praises of the 
Bill. He was certain that neither the 
hon. member nor any other person had 
heard him do so, either in public or in 
private. The responsibility for the regu- 
lations which the Bill might contain when 
passed into a law rested, not with the in- 
dividual by whom it was proposed, but 
with the legislature by whom it was ulti- 
mately established. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his regret that 
the hon. and learned gentleman should 
have felt any uneasiness in consequence of 
what had fallen from him yesterday. If 
the hon. and learned gentleman had been 
absent yesterday on private business, or 
on an emergency, and intended to be pre- 
sent at all the other stages of the measure, 
then he also regretted that he had made 
the observations which he had made in the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s absence. 
But if by those observations he had 
awakened the slumbering attention of the 
hon. and learned gentleman to the subject, 
he was persuaded that he had done a great 
public service. In saying that the hon. 
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and learned gentleman had taken the Bill 
out of the hands of the late member for 
Somersetshire, he by no means meant any 
improper imputation. For the perform- 
ance of that which a private man found 
impracticable, the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman was then, as now, selected. The 
hon. and learned gentleman admitted that . 
he had always conceived the task:a diffi- 
cult-one, and that he still found it so. He 
even allowed, that he had been compelled 
to introduce clauses into the Bill which he 
himself considered objectionable. Whe- 
ther, however, any objectionable or am- 
biguous clauses were or were not the pro- 
positions of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man, he was equally bound to come down 
and afford to the House the assistance of 
his great learning and abilities, in order 
that, to the evils which were dreaded, as 
adequate a remedy as possible should be 
provided. Another reason why he ex- 
pected the presence of the hon. and learn-< 
ed gentleman in every stage of the mea- 
sure was, that if the Bill should be carried 
into operation, and all the clergymen sub- 
jected to the penalties, and to be pursued 
by the informers as the Bill authorised, 
there had never existed a situation or cir- 
cumstances in which the church establish- 
ment had been so much endangered by 
the certain degradation and ruin of a large 
portion of the inferior clergy. As on 
other occasions when the hon. and learned 
gentleman thought the church in danger, 
and he (Mr. W.) thought it was not, the 
hon. and learned gentleman did not fail to 
attend and to speak to the question; so 
on this occasion when the church was in 
real danger, and many of its members ex-~ 
posed to the horror of being dragged to a 
prison, he conceived the attendance and 
exertions of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man peculiarly desirable. There was an 
open field for the exercise of the hon. and 
learned gentleman’s talents and attain- 
ments, and he could not doa more emi- 
nent public service than by occupying it. 
Every day the grossest hardships among 
the. clergy were to be met with, either in _ 
print, in manuscript, or orally. It ap- 
peared, if the statements of the clergymen 
were true, that Mr. Wright had entrapped 
some of them into a situation of diffi- 
culty for which there was no remedy ; 
and had threatened, unless they compro- 
mised with him for a large sam of money, 
to take such measures as must ruin them 
for life. He denied that he had ever said, 
that the hon, and learned gentleman had 
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« chaunted” the praises of the Bill; and 
repeated his regret, that what he had yes- 
terday felt it to be his duty to observe, 
had given the hon. and learned gentleman 
so much uneasiness. 

The Bill was then ordered to be com- 
mitted on Monday. 


CommiTTEE oF Suppty.] On the mo- 
tion of the Chancelior of the Exchequer, 
the House went into a Committee of Sup- 
ply. f 
. The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, in 
pursuance of his notice, to propose that 
there should be granted an additional two 
millions, on account of the army extra- 
ordinaries; making, with three millions 
formerly granted, the sum of five millions. 


This sum was much beneath what would , 


be required for the service of the current 
year, The sums voted for the service of 
Jast year amounted to nine millions; and 
the sums required this year would not cer- 
tainly be less. This grant, he hoped, 


would not now be opposed; as opportu- 
nities would afterwards arise for discus- 
sion, when ministers should find it neces- 
sary to come again before parliament. 
Mr. Tierney could not help lamenting 
that a necessity should exist for bringing 


forward the present demand, as it was 
placing the House in a very awkward si- 
tuation. ‘The House had now met, after 
two long adjournments. When the first 
adjournment was proposed by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, it was unanimously agreed 
to. They had previously obtained from 
the House, grants to the extent of not less 
than 35 millions, —When the House again 
met, they were called upon by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, without any 
assigned reason, to adjourn for another 
long period. And now, when they were 
again met, without being informed of the 
present state of affairs, or what had been 
done with the sums which the House had 
entrusted to the management of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, they were called on for 
other two millions. If this matter could 
be postponed for a few days, till the House 
should know what had been done with the 
sums already voted, it would be to him 
personally agreeable; for the present 
grant would be nothing less than giving his 
sanction to the prosecution of the war, 
without knowing the principles on which 
that war was carried on—whether those 
which were avowed at the opening of the 
present session were still adhered to, or 
whether a different system iad been 
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adopted. This was making the House the, 


mere pack-horse of the Treasury. He 


wished, therefore, this matter could be. 
postponed for some time longer, till it 
should be convenient for his Majesty’s 
ministers to give the information he de- 
sired. He should otherwise be, recogniz. 
ing that the 35 millions had been properly 
spent, and giving his consent to the ex. 
penditure of an additional two millions, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
it was unpleasant to the House to grant 
such large sums of money, without being 
supplied with the information which was 
now demanded by the right hon. gentle. 
man, it was much more unpleasant to those 
who came forward to ask the House to re. 
pose a confidence in them to such an ex. 
tent. The right hon. gentleman had led 
the House into an error, in stating that the 
grants already made amounted to the sum 
of 35 millions. In this sum would be in- 
cluded the sums voted for the service of 
the Navy and Exchequer bills. [No, said 
Mr. Tierney.] The right hon. gentleman 
would, he believed, find it bard otherwise. 
to make up his 35 millions. 

Mr. Tierney said, the right hon. gentle- 
man would find, if he put together all the 
sums which had been voted for the service 
of the army and navy, they would amount 
to no Jess than what he had stated. Would 
the right hon. gentleman say, that the sums 
already granted had all been applied in 
the way appointed to be done by the 
House? He did not wish at present to 
provoke any debate. He had to repeat, 
that 35 millions had already been voted 
in supply, without taking into account 
the sum voted to pay Exchequer bills, 
The right hon. gentleman had stated one 
thing, at which, he confessed, he was 
rather surprised ; that it was more painful 
for him to ask money, than for the Com- 
mons to grant it, He could not but 
confess that that was something new. 
When the former sums had been granted, 
he knew the principles which were then 
professed by his Majesty’s government; 
but he did not know what views might 
have been sincetaken. He wished, there- 
fore, that the right hon. gentleman would 
postpone this grant till it should be con- 
venient to come before the House, and 
explain the system upon which the war 
was to be conducted during the rest of 
the year. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, - 
that if he had had 35 millions voted, with- 
out any controul as to its particular appli- 
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cation, there would have been no necessity 
for coming forward at present to ask this 
sum. No minister of the crown could 
apply to the service of the army maney 
which had been expressly voted for the 
service of the navy, or vice versa. 

Mr. Tierney asked, if he was to under- 
stand, that no money which was voted for 
one service could be afterwards applied to 
another, and at a future period repaid ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that no great branch of the supply could 
be so applied. 

Mr. Huskisson said, the servants of the 
crown had never been considered as at 
liberty to take the navy money for army 
services, or the money voted for the army 
for the service of the navy. In point of 
fact, however, no money had last year 
been ‘applied for, on account of the army 
extraordinaries, till a much later period 
than this. It would have been more be- 
coming, perhaps, to have asked a farther 
grant on account of the ordinary services 
of the army, and to have applied part of 
it to the extraordinary services. 

The question was then put, that two 
millions should be granted for the extra- 


ordinary services of the army for 1814.— | 


Agreed to. 

Other sums were thereafter voted, which 
will be accurately detailed on the bring- 
ing up of the report. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 23. 


ExcHequer Bitts.] In a Committee 
of Supply, it was resolved on a motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that a 
sum not exceeding 1,900,000/. be granted 
for discharging interest on Exchequer 
Bills; and that 290,000/. for Exchequer 
Bills, and 10,0001, for Debentures, (raking 
in all 300,0001.), be paid to the Bank of 
England, on account of the Commissioners 
for the reduction of the National Debt. 


Cotomiat Orrices Bit.] The second 
reading of this Bill being moved, 

Mr. Browne said, though unaware of the 
necessity of this Bill, or that the regula- 
tions proposed by it would render the 
principle of the Act of the 22nd of the 
King more secure and operative, he was 
very unwilling to oppose a Bill that merely 
professed to compel personal discharge of 
official duty ; convinced as he was of the 
necessity, and the highly beneficial conse- 
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quences of that policy. But this Bill ap- 
peared to have other objects in view, or 
to effect other objects, though possibly 
not intended ; and therefore he could not 
refrain from saying a few words. The 
Act of the 22nd of the King was not 
merely unexceptionably beneficial, but it 
was substantial and sufficient for its pur- 
pose. The violation of it was not owing 
to want of regulation, but to want of firm- 
ness in his Majesty’s government; not, 
however, in the present administration, 
but former ones. The violations were not 
merely connived at, but devised, by the 
appointment of certain persons to high 
official situations in the colonies, who, at 
the time they were so appointed, were 
never intended to discharge the duties of 
their situations, He did not mean to in- 
volve the individuals so appointed in any 
blame. They were men of character and 
talent, eminently suited for any public si- 
tuation, and he had so much respect for 
them; that he would not even make the 
allusion if it would hurt their feelings. 
But though they were justified in accept- 
ing, those who gave them those places 
violated the Act, and compromised the 
interests of the colonies to their own ne- 
cessities and desires. If they had acied 
with a sincere intention to carry the Act 
into effect, and had recalled a governor 
who had abused the power of granting 
leave, such a step would have been a 


| greater check to any deviations from the 


Act than all the regulations in the world ; 
but he chiefly objected to the last clause 
of the Act, which, by legalizing the ap- 
pointments so illegally made, or made 
contrary to the spirit of the Act of the 22nd, 
placed the legislature in a situation of in- 
consistency. He dwelt upon the effect of 
this clause, as intending to cover the vio- 
lations of the former Act; and con¢luded 
with a hope, that, if it was so intended, 
parliament, in justice to the immortal 
statesman (the late Mr. Burke) from whose 
profound knowledge and pure system of 


‘moral duty the Bill proceeded, would not 


countenance the means of evading that 
system of improvement which it was the 
object of his heart to effect; and in the 
accomplishment of which he had raised a 
lasting and imperishable claim on the 
affections and the gratitude of his coun- 
try. ; 

Mr. Goulburn begged to inform the hon. 
gentleman, that he was mistaken in sup- 
posing colonial appointments to_have been 
made in defiance of the Act. They were 
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usually granted not by patent, but by 
commission. This might be called an 
evasion, but he thought it hardly deserved 
such a character. Whatever might be 
thought on this subject, he apprehended 
the hon. gentleman could not wish to 
complain of this Bill, because it went te 
make evasion impossible. The provision 
objected to in the last clause was support- 
ed by the authority of Mr. Burke himself; 
as he, when regulating patent offices, had 
thought it unfit to touch existing interests, 
On the same principle he, in bringing in 
this Bill, had thought those whose services 
had been rewarded by appointments under 
warrant or commission, ought not to be 
disturbed. It was proper to be stated, 
that the noble lord presiding over the co- 
lonial department had not granted an ap- 
“pointment by patent without enforcing 
the clause of residence. 

Mr. Creevey did not think the present 
‘Bill a suitable remedy for the grievance 
complained of ; which was, that persons 
residing here held situations in the colo- 
nies of great emolument and trust, while 
they had others to do all the duty for 
them. The principle upon which the 
House ought to go was, to save to the 
public the money thrown away upon 
duties thus discharged. The precedent that 


he would take for any act of this kind was 
the 22nd of his present Majesty. He 
would put one case which occurred since 


the passing of this Act. He would ask, 
whether the place granted to sir Evan 
Nepean was a patent place, or one granted 
by commission? It was a place which 
brought in 2,500/. a year.—If he had it 
by patent, it was a violation of the 22nd 
of the King, that he should be allowed to 
hold it, as he did, without personal attend - 
ance. The vendue master of Malta was, 


he believed, also a patent place, and the 


duties of it were not performed by the 
person who held it. Mr. John King was 
naval master of Jamaica, with a salary of 
1,6001. a year. He was appointed in 
1796. Was this, he would ask, a patent 
place, or one granted by commission ? 
This was a direct violation of the 22nd of 
his Majesty. But these-were not the only 
persons who held places in the colonies, 
the duties of which they did not discharge. 
Lord Braybrook, and the Messrs. Wind- 
hams, held places in Jamaica for 52 years, 
which they never filled—one was provost- 
marshal, the other two were secretaries. If, 
indeed, they had been sent over attwo years 
of age, when they obtained the places, 
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there was every reason to believe that the 
duties could not be well performed ; they 
would be much better executed by de. 
puty.—He did not complain of the manner 
in which the duties of those places were 
performed: what he complained of was, 
that such places should be at all allowed 
to exist. ‘The truth was, that the House 
passed an Act last session, by which such 
offices as were filled by deputy were abo. 
lished. The persons holding them should 
be compelled to resign, and not to reside, 

Mr. Marryatt approved of the Bill. He 
thought the House and the country ought 
to be obliged to the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Goulburn) who brought it forward, 

Mr. Stephen should not think he per. 
formed his duty if he did not rise to second 
what had been said by the hon. gene 
tleman (Mr. Marryatt). The Bill would, 
he was convinced, tend to raise the cha- 
racter of the resident white inhabitants of 
the colonies. Even in this view it was 
important. With respect to what had 
been thrown out relative to the manner of 
granting such places, it could not apply 
to the noble lord now at the head of the 
colonial department. His principle of 
conduct while he held that situation, 
was, to withhold his patronage from all 
places in the colonies, except upon the 
condition of residence. This he could as- 
sert upon his own knowledge. He would 
not adinit, that every appointment in the 
colonies, since the passing of the Act.al- 
luded to, was illegal without the condition 
of residence. If the law applied to the 
particular cases, there was no possible way 
of evading it; and if the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Browne) knew of any places given 
contrary to the law, it was his duty to 
declare the abuse, and to endeavour to 
punish such as were guilty of it. The 
22nd of the King related only to patent 
places; it bad no reference to such as 
were granted by commission. Nor did 
he think with the hon. gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Creevey), that persons holding their 
places by commission should be deprived 
of them. They were vested rights. As 
to personal responsibility in the colonies, 
it was a perishable commodity. It would 
be unjust thus to take such rights away. 
The Bill did not touch upon existing 
rights, 

Mr. Baring thought it was impossible 
to look at the conduct of the administra- 
tion, without seeing that there was a gross 
violation of the letter of the law with re- 


spect to the colonies. He should be much 
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better pleased if it were a Bill to regulate 
offices abroad generally. 

Mr. Whitbread would trouble the House 
with a very few words, in consequence 
of what had fallen from the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Stephen.)— When persons 
were in possession of patent offices, their 
rights were certainly reserved in cases of 
this kind; but he must protest against 
the doctrine delivered by the bon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Stephen), that those were 
vested rights which were never considered 
such. The Bill, be said, did not interfere 
with vested rights; but places granted by 
commission were not vested. This was 
the first time he heard vested rights ex- 
tended so far. If the honourable gentle- 
man spoke thus through mistake, he was 


glad that he afforded him this opportu- 


nity of correcting himself; but he must 
protest against the doctrine, particularly 
as the last clause of this Bill was involved 
init. He willingly joined in the praises 
of the noble lord at the head of the colo- 
nies, for putting a clause of residence in 
the grant of colonial offices. It was said, 
that personal responsibility was a perish- 
It would 


appear, that they took all means of ayoid- 
ing it; for they only sent out the grafts, 
and kept the stock at home. 


But if they 
went out there, he could not see any 
means of their avoiding responsibility. If 
sir Evan Nepean, for example, filled his 
place there personally, and not by deputy, 
what means could he bave of avoiding re- 
sponsibility ? The Bill ought to be watch- 
ed in the committee ; and if the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Goulburn) bond fide intended 
the Bill for good purposes, he deserved 
commendation and support. 

Mr, Stephen rose to explain. He could 
not, he said, but consider it as a violation of 
justice to deprive a man, without cause, of 
an office granted even by commission. He 
held an otfice granted, not by patent, but 
for life, or during good behaviour; yet he 
should think it unjust to be deprived of it 
without cause, What a person held for 
life, he considered as an interest vested in 
him. It was in that sense he used the 
expressions alluded to. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was glad the 
hon. gentleman had been so explicit, as 
the House had an opportunity of forming 
a judgment of the nature of his situation. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages of his 
office, however, he apprehended it would 
be as difficult to get him out of it, as his 
friends had found it to gethimin, 

( VOL. XXVIL ) 


Report from the Commitice of Supply. 
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The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Thurs- 
day. 


Rerort FROM THE ComMITTEE OF Sup- 
pLy.} Mr. Brogden reported from the 
Committee of Supply, the following Reso- 
lutions, which were read, and agreed to 
by the House : 

1. Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding 
two millions, be granted to his Majesty, 
on account of the extraordinary services 
of the army of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for the year 1814. 

2. That a sum, not exceeding two mil- 
lions, be granted to his Majesty, on ac- 
count, for defraying the charge of the 
commissary in chief’s department, for the 
year 1814, exclusive of any purchases of 
specie, 

3. That a sum, not exceeding 36,8820 
14s. 5d. be granted to his Majesty, for 
paying off and discharging, on the 5th 
day of April 1814, certain annuities grant- 
ed by two Acts of the $7th and 42d years 
of his present Majesty ; and that the said 
sum be issued and paid without any fee or _ 
other deduction whatsoever. 

4. That asum, not exceeding 1,673/. 
17s. be granted to his Majesty, for the re- 
lief of the poor French refugee clergy, for 
the year 1814; and that the said sum be 
issued and paid without any fee or other 
deduction whatsoever. 

5. That-a sum, not exceeding 4,500/. 
be granted to his Majesty, for the relief 
of the poor French refugee laity, for the 
year 1814; and that the said sum be 
issued and paid without any fee or other 
deduction whatsoever. 

6. That a sum, not exceeding 5,376. 
9s. 1d, be granted to his Majesty, towards 
making good tlie deficiency of the grant 
of 1813, for defraying the expence of 
printing bills, reports, and other papers, 
by order of the House of Commons dur- 
ing the last session. 

7. That a sum, not exceeding 93,5940, 
Is, Sd. be granted to his Majesty, to de- 


fray the expence attending the confining, 


maintaining, and employing convicts at 
home, for the year 1814. 

8. That a sum, not exceeding 1,978/. 
6s, 9d. be granted to his Majesty, to 
make good the deficiency of the grant of 
1813, for defraying the extraordinary ex- 
pences incurred for prosecutions relating 
to the coin of this kingdom. 

9, That a sum, not exceeding 1,987/. 
18s. 2d. be granted to his Majesty, to de= 
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fray the charge incurred in April 1813, in 
the purchase of grain and potatoes con- 
veyed to the Shetland Islands for the relief 
of the distressed inhabitants there ; and 
that the said sum be issued and paid with- 
out any fee or other deduction whatso- 
ever. 

10. That a sum, not exceeding 5,092, 
4s. be granted to his Majesty, to discharge, 
in the year 1814, the arrears due to the seve- 
ral tradesmen for works done at the Houses 
of Parliament and the Speaker’s house, 
from Michaelmas 1800 to the 5th day of 

- January 1812; and that the said sum be 
issued and paid without any fee or other 
deduction whatsoever. 

11, That a sum, not exceeding 10,000I. 
be granted to his Majesty, for carrying on, 
in the year 1814, the improvements of 

“Holyhead harbour ; and that the said sum 
be issued and paid without any fee or 
other deduction whatsoever. 

12. That a sum, not exceeding 39,7801. 
be granted to his Majesty, to pay one 
year’s interest to the 10th day of October 
1814, on the sum raised by debentures in 
porsuance of two Acts of the 53d year of 
his present Majesty, for granting annuities 
to satisfy certain Exchequer bills, and for 
raising money by debentures, for the ser- 
vice of Great Britain; and that the said 
sum be issued and paid without any fee 
or other deduction whatsoever, 

13. That a sum, not exceeding 1,500). 
be granted to his Majesty, to be applied 
by the society called The Refuge for the 
Destitute in support of that institution ; 
and that the said sum be issued and paid 
without any fee or other deduction what- 
soever. 


Crercy Resipence Bitt.] Mr. Bathurst 
‘moved the order of the day, for the House 
resolving into a2 committee on this Bill. 
In making this motion, he begged to state 
to the House, that in consequence of what 
he had said-on a former occasion, when he 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
permanent relief of the clergy, he had re- 
ceived a letter from the attorney of the 
informer, Mr. Wright; in which he was 
accused of having, in the statements which 
he then made, prejudiced Mr. Wright’s 
‘interests, The part of his speech which 
_ seemed to have given most offence was, 
that in which he stated, that an action had 
been brought against one gentleman for 
penalties which amounted to 15,8161. this 
gentleman having, in fact, invariably re- 
sided on one or other of the livings which 


he happened to hold: Mr. Wright's at. 
torney stated, that this observation, aj. 
though true in fact, was not true in sub. 
stance; for, notwithstanding the law re. 
quired that the damages should be laid at 
that sum, nominally, the real sum sought 
to be recovered was but 3,683/. subject to 
deductions, which would, no doubt, be 
made to a considerable extent. In the 
whole of this gentleman’s correction, how. 
ever, he had not attempted to refute the 
real essence of the observations which had 
been made; which was, that the person 
against whom the action had been com. 
menced, had, in truth, invariably resided 
on one or other of his livings, and had only 
been guilty of neglecting to notify to his 
bishop on which he had resided. Whe. 
ther the sum was 15,8161, or 3,683/, wasa 
matter of no importance. 

The Bill was then committed, and the 
report ordered to be received to-morrow. 


State or Gaots 1n Lonpon Anp Souts- 
wark.] Mr. Eden rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to move for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the state of the 
gaol of Newgate, and the Poultry, Giltspur 
street, Ludgate and Borough compters; 
and to report their observations thereupon, 
together with any improvement which 
may be practicable therein: in doing 
which he observed, that after what had 
been said on this subject on a former occa- 
sion, he did mot think it necessary now to 
make any remarks whatever. 

The question having been put, 

Mr. Alderman Atkins expressed his sur- 
prise that the hon. gentleman had not as- 
signed some reason for this motion. He 
was aware, that when .the subject was last 
before the Hause, the gaolsin question were 
in a very crowded state, both the debtors 
and felons being extremely numerous.— 
Since that period, however, another gaol, 
in which the city proposed to place all the 
debtors, had been building, and was now 
in a very forward state. His Majesty’s 
ministers too had taken every means in 
their power to thin the crowd with which 
Newgate had been filled, by removing to 
another situation all those convicts who 
had received judgment. This being the 
case, and every necessary precaution hav- 
ing in fact been taken to remedy the 
evils complained of, he could have hoped 
that the hon. gentleman would not, by the 
motion which he had made, have con- 
veyed an indirect censure on the magis- 
tracy of London. 
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Mr. Alderman C. Smith also expressed 
his surprise that the hon. gentleman should 
have introduced his motion without giving 
some reason to the House, which would 
justify them in adopting his proposition. — 

Mr. Eden said, he could have no diffi- 
culty in assigning a reason for his motion. 
The papers, fur which he had moved some 
time ago, contained a catalogue of the 
grievances under which the prisons to 
which he alluded laboured. From these 
it appeared, that the women were without 
clothing, and frequently without bedding ; 
and it further appeared, that the whole of 
the gaols were crowded to an extent truly 
uncomfortable. Since that period he had 
himself visited those prisons, and found 
full scope for the humane interposition of 
the legislature: He found that great neg- 
lect had subsisted in the management of 
those receptacles of the unfortunate, and 
more particularly in a prison in another 
place, he meant that in the Borough; be- 
yond this he did not think it necessary to 
state. He had no wish whatever to cast 
any reflection upon the magistrates of the 
city of London; nor did he apprehend 
that any reflection on them could be con- 
veyed by his.motion. Indeed, when he 
first introduced the subject to the conside- 
ration*of the House, the gentlemen who 
represented the city gave their most hearty 
acquiescence to the investigation he sought. 
Why they were now disposed to secede 
from that acquiescence he was at a loss to 
imagine. 

Sir William Curtis was far from wishing 
to shrink from the enquiry proposed ; 
convinced, as he was, that the conduct of 
the magistracy of the city of London, and 
of the persons connected with the gaols 
alluded to, would, on investigation, prove 
highly creditable to themselves. The 
gaols; it was true, had been crowded ina 
manner extremely inconvenient to the un- 
happy persons who were confined; but 
every means had been taken to Jessen that 
hardship; and the moment the. sheriffs 
heard that the females were without cloth- 
ing and bedding, they entered into a con- 
tract for the procuration of every thing that 
was necessary.—(Mr. Whitbread here 
cried, “ Aye!’’)—The hon. gentleman 
might say ‘aye! but the fact was so; and 
he defied any person to say that neglect 
or inattention was imputable to any of the 
persons under whom the prisoners in ques- 
tion had been placed. - 

Sir J. Shaw said, that he for-one ac- 
quiesced in the motion, but he could have 
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wished the hon. gentleman had postponed 

bringing it forward till the magistrates of 
London had matured the plan which they 

had in view for remedying the evils com- 

plained of. It was in their contemplation 

to build anew prison for debtors, by which 

Newgate and Ludgate would be much re- 

lieved from the inconveniency they had 

lately laboured under from the great num- 

bers confined in them, It was their in- 

tention also to make such arrangements as 
should prevent in future the recurrence of 
such distresses as had been lately expe- 
rienced. These arrangements were next 
to be submitted to the consideration of the 
lord chancellor, the two chief justices, and 
the lord chief baron of the Exchequer ; and 
from the wisdom of their united judgment, 
little doubt could be entertained but the 
evils complained of would be effectually 
done away. He repeated, therefore, that 
it would have been better if the hon. gen- 
tleman had not been so pressing in bring- 
ing forward his motion. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his surprise that 
the worthy aldermen should have found 
fault with his hon. friend for having 
brought forward the present motion ; 
especially as it appeared from their own 
declarations, that not one of them meant to 
oppose it. He was still more surprised 
that while they seemed convinced that no 
blame whatever was imputable to the ma- 
gistrates of London, they should appear to 
feel so sore at what his. hon. friend had 
said. His hon. friend had moved for a 
paper which when produced rendered it 
still more incumbent on him, in his own 
mind, to take a personal view of the gaol ; 
and in so doing he had found it more par- 
ticularly his duty to put the subject into a 
trainofinquiry. Nothing could be more can- 
did and liberal than the mode in which his 
hon. friend had proceeded. He had ab- 
stained from giving any opinion on the sub- 
ject, and contented himself with barely mow 
ing fora committee to make enquiry intothe 
case, and toreport their opinion tothe House. 
The hon, baronet, who spoke last, had 
wished that the motion-should have been 
postponed tillthe magistrates of London had 
matured the plan upon which it was their 
intention to. act. He (Mr. W.) differed 
from the hon. baronet on that head: he, 
for his own part, would rather be inclined 
to look into things as they were, than to 
wait for the intentions of any set of men 
whatever. Where evils existed, they could 
not too soon be removed; he thought, 
therefore, his hon. friend had acted most 
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prudently in not permitting any further 
delay to take place. 

The question was then agreed to, and 
the committee appointed; of which the 
four city members were to form a part, 
and five tobe a quorum. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 29. 


The royal assent was given by com- 
mission to Mr. Grant’s Indemnity Bill, 
and twoothers. The commissioners were, 


the Lord Chancellor, earl Cholmondeley 
and lord Walsingham. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 29. 

CotoniaL AppointMENTs.] Mr. Creevey 
rose to move for copies of all letters patent, 
commissions, or other instruments, in vir- 
tue of which appointments had been made 
in his Majesiy’s West India colonies, and 
at Malta and Sarinam. In doing this he 
did not expeetto meet with any opposi- 
tion. He should shortly put the House in 
possession of his object: which arose out 
of a Bill already onder consideration, and 
coincided precisely with the 22d of the 
King, enacted in 1782, and which ordered, 
that all holders of patent places in the 
West Indies, granted after the passing of 
that Act, should become resident. The 
Operation of this Jaw was not made retro- 
spective, as it. would have borne with 
undve severity on the possessors of pre- 
existing places. There were now in his 
Majesty’s colonies, comprehending those 
acquired by war, 100 offices. Out of 
these, 90 had been granted since the 
passing of the Act which required personal 
residence ; and yet it was a fact, that not 
one of the 90 holders of these places resided 
in the colony in which his appointment 
Jay! he said nothing of the 10 who held 
their offices before the passing of the Act, 
as theirs was a case reserved; neither did 
he wish to deprive them of their places, as 
they had now enjoyed them for so many 
years, without any complaint from the in- 
habitants of the colonies; but when their 
interest in those offices should expire, he 
wished the state to take the profits arising 
from them, and to transfer them into the 
consolidated fund. But he wished to in- 
terfere with the places granted since 1782.. 
If patent places, then their holders should 
reside in the West Indies; and if not 
patent, then they were removeable at his 


Demerara and Essequibo; Charles 


Majesty’s pleasure, or might be compelled 
to become resident. He should prefer, 
however, that the House should abolish 
those situations, and turn their profits to 
the service of the state. He could have 


.| wished to have known the hon. and 


learned master in Chancery’s (Mr. Ste. 
phens’) further views on that subject. Of 
those which that hon. and learned gentle. 
man had lately expressed, he much disap. 
proved. In defence of the pretended 
vested right in places granted by commis. 
sion, the duties of which were fulfilled by 
deputies, that hon. and learned member 
had instanced an officer inthe army. But 
the comparison was most unfortunate ; for 
if an officer in the army had acted as the 
holder of West India offices, and when 
the war broke out, and his regiment was 
ordered on foreign service, he remained 
at home, would not the crown take away 
his commission from him, and give it te 
another who should perform its duties? 
Even the learned master in Chancery 
himself, if he should go to another country, 
and never come near his office, would he 
think. himself duly intitled to continue in 
the receipt of its profits? The first object, 
however, which the papers he now moved 
for would enable him to attain, would be, 
the ascertaining whether the offices in 
question were really patent places or not, 
Un this knowledge further proceedings 
might be founded. As those papers would 
be very numerous, he had made a selection, 
confining himself to certain offices in 
certain colonies. 

He then moved, «That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, that he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions that 
there be laid before this House, Copies of 
all letters patent, commissions, or other 
instruments, under and by virtue of which 
the several appointments in his Majesty’s 
colonies hereafter mentioned have been 
made; viz. the right hon. sir Evan Ne- 
pean, bart. as clerk of the crown and 
peace in the island of Jamaica, and as 
chief clerk of the supreme court in the 
same island ; John King as naval officer 
of the same island; sit Thomas Capel as 
secretary, registrar, and receiver general 
of Berbice ; John Augustus Sullivan, as se- 
cretary, registrar, and receiver of Deme+ 
rata; Charles Greville as naval officer of 
ville as secretary, registrar, and tlerk of 
the council of the island of Tobago ; lerd 
George Seymour as naval officer of St 
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Croix, and as harbour master of the same; | ployed upon questionsof political economy 


Adam Gordon as cranage master and | 
gauger of the island-of St. Croix; sir 
Walter James, bart. as vendue master of 
Surinam ; sir James Athol Wood as vendue 
master of Curacoa; the hon. Morton 
Eden as vendue master of Demerara and 
Essequibo; and Robert Richard Wuod as 
vendue master of the island of Malta.” 

Mr. Goulburn wished to correct an 
error into which the hon. gentleman had 
fallen, through want of sufficient intimacy 
with West India affairs. He seemed to 
imagine, that a saving to the state would 
arise from the confiscations he proposed ; 
whereas, in fact, no money saved by the 
suppression of offices could be transferred 
into the consojidated fund, unless the hon. 
gentleman should succeed in persuading 
the assemblies which governed the several 
islands to vote that money exactly in the 
manner he wished. He certainly did not 
pretend to know what their sentiments 
would be on that subject; but he was well 
aware, that ‘those assemblies had always 
been found very unwilling to admit any 
external interference in their domestic 
concerns. 

Mr. Creevey explained. His great ob- 
ject was to abolish those offices ; as they 
were places of patronage in the hands of 
the crown, and instruments of corruption. 

Mr. Grant wished the consideration of 
the Colonial Bill to be put off till Thursday, 
when these returns might be made. 

The motion was then put and agreed to, 
and an Address ordered to be presented 
to the Prince Regent, for the production 
of the papers. 


Exections Expence Brut.] Mr. Douglas 
rose, in pursuance of notice, to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the more ef 
fectually preventing charge and expence 
in the elections of members to serve in 
parliament. The hon. member, in a tone 
of voice scarcely audible in the gallery, 
proceeded to explain the nature of the 
measure he was about to introduce. His 


the payment of their expences to what 
were called out-voters, not resident in the 
borough when the election took place. 
He thought that some apology was in the 
first instance necessary for having .ven- 
tured to undertake a subject of such great 
importance to all classes of the commu- 
nity—It not unfrequently happened, that 
while the older and more experienced 
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that affected the immediate interests of 
the state, younger and less able hands © 
were in a situation.to propose some altera- 
tion in less obvious and momentous, 
though not ultimately less important sub- 
jects of legislation. From particular cir- 
cumstances that it was unnecessary to de- 
tail, his attention had been particularly 
directed to the question now before the 
House ; and from his connection with in- 
dividuals for whose judgment he enter- 
tained high respect, he had been able to 
procure opinions of considerable value, 
which, he hoped .he might add, would 
have no little influence on the House it- 
self. Ill-fitted as he was to accomplish 
the task, he had devoted his utmost atten- 
tion to perform it; and he could not avoid 
taking this opportunity of expressing his 
gratitude to many gentlemen with whom 
he had communicated, for the facilities 
they hed afforded him 5 for the assistance 
they had given him, by their opinions and 
advice; and by the indulgence they bad 
shewn to his comparative incapacity, 
which had emboldened him to endeavour 
to become the organ of this amendment of 
the law. There was one objection which 
would be likely to indispose many from 
giving him their aid in the accomplish- 
ment of his design; be meant the un- 
willingness that they felt to innovate 
upon established practices.—All specula- 
tive rashness in the pursuit of some 
doubtful good, or in the correction of some 
glimmering of abuse, he was most anxious 
to disclaim: such an imputation could 
not be laid to his charge ; but there was a 
species of reform, which was often the 
very opposite to inmevation: grounded 
upon old and established principles, it 
proceeded with caution, never venturing 
to move without calculating upon the 
consequences, whether it would tend more 
to renovate the old and excellent system, 
or to encourage and augment the corrup- 
tions which had crept into it. Such are- 
form must, of necessity, be accompanied 
by the good wishes and assistance of all 
friends to good order. It was no insigni- 
ficant uadertaking, thus early im his poli- 
tical life, to commence the refermation of 
the House of Commons, although he cer- 
tainly was no advocate for what was vul- 
garly understood by the words Parlia- 
mentary Reform. By the improvement 


he was about to suggest he was in hopes 
of securing many important advantages, — 
without incurring the danger that. must 


members of parliament were fully em- 
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necessarily attend the sweeping reforms. 


countenanced by some other members. 
In bringing this question under the notice 
of parliament it would be his duty, first, to 

rove the existence of the abuse he pro- 
posed to remedy; and then to state that 
remedy, and to shew that it would be 
effectual. The hon. member then noticed 
the proceedings of parliament on former 
occasions in the repeal, and virtual repeal, 
of some of the laws relating to the ex- 
pences of elections. He referred also to 
the increase of the internal commerce of 
the country, and to the enlargement of 
the metropolis, and of the trading towns 
of the empire, which prevented any 
danger of rendering the number of electors 
too limited, by excluding the out-voters : 
it seldom, however, happened during a 
general election, that the scale was not in 
some instances turned by the weight of 
the out-voters, brought in by the members, 
frequently at enormous and _ ruinous 
charges. He was aware that he was now 
touching upon the most plausible and 
popular objection to his plan; since it 
would be urged, that he was virtually, if 
not openly, disfranchising a number of 
electors : if this were the fact, this plan 
would never have been proposed by him, 
or have received his vote if suggested by 
another. The truth was, that such a sus~ 
picion was founded upon exaggeration : 
he then proceeded to refer to the question, 
whether in fact the out-vote, when pro- 
cured, was worth the expence at which it 
was necessarily obtained ;_ but whichever 
way it was directed, it could not counter- 
balance the attainment of a great ultimate 
advantage. There was another much 
more serious grievance, existing by 
custom, and not by the constitution, ori- 
ginating in the electors, viz.—that the re- 
presented had no opportunity of looking 
round and selecting the representative who 
they thought would be most likely to 
guard and maintain their interests. It 
was not necessary for him to state any in- 
stances of this kind, since every general 
election supplied them ; there were many 
cases likewise where whole families. had 
been reduced to poverty by vain attempts 


to obtain a seat in parliament which the 


ancestor had held, and to which ancestor 
the House was frequently indebted for 
much of its present consequence and dig- 
nity. It was impossible, as the House 
would see, to open the doors of parlia- 
ment to some individuals, without ex- 
cluding others; but those who would be 
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principally shut out by his Bill would be 
those to whom parliament was generally 
least indebted. He did not wish to-retain 
those individuals, who, to use a trivial 
phrase, might be said to form the ready 
money interest of the country, who b 
means of their influence, or by the length 
of their purses, procured seats in the 
House. The hon. member then, in an 
almost inaudible voice, directed the atten- 
tion of the House to the former statute 
made upon this subject, and to the pre. 
vious resolution of parliament, that no 
elector for his expences should be allowed 
more than the sum of 10/. This resolu. 
tion had been always evaded, and the res 
sult was the passing of the Act he had 
referred to, If terms were, ever unequi- 
vocal, those employed in that statute must 
be so considered : the title was “ An Act 
to prevent charge and expence in ‘the 
Election of Members of Parliament,” 
nearly similar to that which he had 
adopted. It was there stated as fully and 
clearly as possible, that the pay ment of any 
part of the expences of any elector shall 
be unlawful ; and it was utterly inipossible 
that in such a Bill exceptions should be 
included which would defeat the very 
object that the measure had in view. In 
the year 1783, when lord Mahon presented 
a Bill containiug the same or similar pros 
visions, it was rejected, chiefly on the au- 
thority of lord Mansfield ; and that great 
authority opposed it solely on the ground, 
that the Jaw, as it then stood, without this 
addition, was adequate to the purpose. So 
confirmed was he in this opinion, that he 
objected to a clause proposed respecting 
the mere conveyance of the voters, be- 
cause he said it might lead to endless cor- | 
ruption. ‘rhis decision was strengthened 
by the opinion of lord chief justice Eyre, 
in a case which he decided upon this im- 
portant subject. The same judgment had 
been given by eminent lawyers wherever 
the question was brought before them, but 
the determinations of committees of the 
House had not been conformable to it. 
The first committee before whom the 
point was in issue, was in the case of the 
Worcester Election in 1775; where it was 
decided, that to pay a reasonable sum for 
the expences of out-voters was not bribery. 
The next cause was that of Mr. Cater; 
where it was contended, that the most pal- 
pable bribery had been committed, under 
colour of defraying needful charges. 
Another case still stronger, was that of 
Barnstaple. The consequence of this dis- 
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crepancy-was, that an opinion now gene- 
rally prevailed, though directly in the 
teeth of the positive enactment, that the 
payment of expences was legal. This no- 
tion had been acted upon at every gene- 
ral election; and as it was possible that 
many elections might take place before a 
court of Jaw could decide again upon the 
point, it was fit that an enactment should 
pass the House of Commons, to set the 
subject in a distinct and indubitable point 
of view. This sentiment had been enter- 
tained by many persons who had at pre- 
vious times taken in hand this subject: 
lord Mahon, who, in consequence of it, 
brought in his Bill in 1783, carried it 
through the lower House. The next at- 
tempt to regulate and restrict this practice, 
was made by an-hon. friend of his, in 
1807, in-whose bands he wished the pre- 
sent measure; but that was a declaratory 
measure, while the one he (Mr. Douglas) 
suggested was an enacting Bill: his 
friend’s plan extended to counties as well 
as to boroughs; yet, in considering this 
question, although he (Mr. D.) deemed it 
equally illegal to pay the expences of 
voters at county elections, if it could be 
avoided, yet several reasons had induced 
him not to include that subject in the 
measure he now proposed. He did not 
think himself justified in interfering with 
the rights of freeholders who might be 
resident on their estates in distant parts of 
the county,-and who had besides such sort 
of establishment there, as generally. not to 
be influenced so much by corrupt motives. 
Having thus endeavoured to prove the 
policy and necessity of this measure, he 
should say little more than to express his 
surprise how it was possible that many 
individuals, who were inclined to support 
the Acts against treating, conld disap- 
prove, as he had heard they did, of the 
Bill he wished to introduce. The other 
statutes were passed to prevent charges 
upon the member, and influence upon the 
voter; and why should they not second 
this attempt to render them more effectual ? 
Did they imagine that this new law would 
infringe the privileges of electors? bat, 
however sacred they might hold them, 
they could not allow those privileges, 
falsely so called, to destroy and corrupt 
the great sources of the liberty of the 
nation. Do they think that the represen- 
tation would be more free and unbiassed 
by the payment of the electors?. if so, they 
ought to be the enemies to all kinds of re- 
strictions on bribery. This measure only 
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carried a little further a principle which 
had been often recognized. When his 
Bill should be before the House, and the 
provisions were known and duly appre- 
ciated, he did not despair of the support 
even of the decided enemies. of the treating 
Acts. The great object he proposed to 
himself was, the removal of the uncer- 
tainty that at present existed—and cer- 
tainty being the main end of all civil 
policy, he should feel it his duty, if he was 
defeated in this attempt, to follow the vic- 
torious steps of some distinguished leader, 
who, rather than leave the subject dubious 
and vague, as at present, would bring in a 
Bill to declare the payment of expences to 
out-voters necessary and legal. He con- 
cluded by moving for permission to bring 
in a Bill, for the more effectually prevent- 
ing charge and expence in the elections of 
members to serve in parliament. 

The question was put and carried; and 
Mr. Douglas, Mr. Tierney, and Mr. Rose, 
were appointed to prepare and bring in . 
the Bill. The nomination of the latter 


gentleman to assist in a reform in parlia- 
ment, excited a general laugh. 


Petition oF Mr. Sr. Joun Priest.) 
Mr. Whitbread presented a Petition of 
St. John Priest, clerk, master of the en- 
dowed school at Scarning, in Norfolk, 
rector of Reepham cum Kerdiston, in the 
said county, and vicar of Parham, with 
Hacheston annexed, in the county of Suf- 
folk ; stating the particulars of his case ; 
and setting forth, that the petitioner has 
been summoned to appear in the court of 
Common Pleas to answer to Mr. William 
Wright, who sues for penalties said to be 
due from the petitioner on account of 
non-residence upon either of his livings 
aforesaid in the years 1812 and 1813, and 
incurred by the Act of 43 Geo. 3, c, 84; 
and praying for relief. out 

The Speaker reprobated the manner in 
which many petitions were presented, 
with the whole undigested mass of letters 
and affidavits on which they were founded, 
instead of an abstract of the whole. 

Mr. Whitbread explained. 

Mr. Bathurst was aware, that there were 
many cases full as hard as those which he 
had already mentioned, or as the present. 
He described that of a clergyman who . 
had a house in the country ; and on ap- 
plying to take a licence to go there, re- 
ceived a letter, stating that it was not ne- 
cessary. . Yet’ Mr. Wright had returned 
him among the non-residents. ‘“ 
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Mr. C. W. Wynne adhered to the maxim, 


that we should not take advantage of our 


being in the wrong. Those who had in- 
curred the penalty could not certainly 
bring that as a reason why they should 
be excused paying the costs: neither, if 
brought, ought it to be admitted. 

Mr. Preston was ready, for one, to in- 


troduce some clause into the Bill now 


pending, by which the prosecuted parties 
should be empowered to bring their case 
before a jury, and to produce the evi- 
dence required, If they were found guilty 
of pardonable neglect only, then they 
might be relieved from the payment 


both of the penalty and of the costs. 


Mr. Manners Sutton thought this would 
only add to the difficulty. In that case, 
the law expences ef the trial would fall 
on the individual; and he very much 
doubted, whether they might not prove 
heavier than the costs, which he would 
originally, though perhaps unjustly, have 
had to pay. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Mayo Petition.] Mr. Wetherall pre- 
sented a Petition from the petitioners 
against the return from the county of 
Maye; praying that the time for receiv- 
ing the recognizances appointed to be en- 
tered into should be enlarged. 

The Speaker stated, that this was a Peti- 
tion frem certain individuals in the county 
of Mayo, praying to be allowed to lay be- 
fore the House facts verified on oath, to 
shew cause why their time should be en- 
larged for entering into the recognizances 
demanded from them. The Act said, that 
such indulgence could not be granted un- 
less it should appear to that House, by 
facts stated and verified upon oath, “ That 
the applicants were entitled to it.” This 
was exactly what the present petitioners 
wished todo. They offered to state facts 
to the House, verified by affidavits. As 
far as he could recollect, the House was 
not in the habit of receiving affidavits, 
taken out of doors, unless some member 
should be at hand to give a proper expla- 
nation, or the parties should be called to 
the bar to be examined. 

Mr. Bathurst thought that, although not 
exactly consistent with practice, it would 
be hard not to take the oath of the pe- 
titioners, but to examine them at the bar 
of the House. If that course were adopt- 
ed, it could not be known where it would 


stop. 
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Mr. C. W. Wynne thought an examination 
at the bar of the House the most proper 
course, 

Mr. Bankes said, the House would be 
departing from the course adopted in cases 
relating to the expences of their own 
members. If the evidence on oath were 
of that kind that on the face of it no sug. 
picion could arise, then he should say that 
to receive affidavits would be complying 
with the sense of the act of parliament, 
He thought there were many and grave 
reasons for the House not departing from 
their usual practice, 

The Speaker stated, that the same words 
occured in the Election Act of the 12th of 
the King, relating to excuses from mem- 
bers on account of sickness. . The House 
had always, however, received evidence 
at their bar. The. petition might be suf- 
fered to lie on the table; and the House 
on a subsequent day could come to a de- 
termination on the course to be adopted 
with respect to it, 

Afer a few words from Mr. Wetherall 
and Mr.,.Bankes, the petition was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr, Wetherall presented a petition of 
the same import from the freeholders of 
the county of Mayo, which was also ors 
dered to lie on the table. 


Report From THE CoMMITTEE oF Sup- 
pLy.| Mr. Brogden reported from the 
Committee of Supply the following Reso- 
lutions, which were read, and agreed to 
by the House : 

1. Resolved, That asum, not exceeding 
1,900,000/. be granted to his Majesty, for 
discharging interest on Exchequer bills. 

2. That a sum, not exceeding 290,000I, 
being the one hundredth part of the sum 
of 29,000,0001. of Exchequer bills, autho- . 
rized in the last session of parliament to 
be issued and charged upon the aids 
granted in the present session, and a fur- 
ther sum of 10,Q00/. in respect of certain 
debentures issued by virtue of two Acts 
of the last session of parliament, be granted 
to his Majesty; and that the said sums, 
making together the sum of 300,000/. be 
issued and paid, by equal quarterly pay- 
ments, to the governor and company of 
the Bank of England, to be by them 
placed to the account of the commissioners 
for the reduction of the national debt, 
for the year ending the Ist day of Fe- 
bruary 1816. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 30. 


The Clergy Penalty Suspension Bill 
was read a third time and passed, under 
the title of « An Act to continue, until the 
20th day of May 1814, an Act passed in 
this session of parliament, intituled, ¢ An 
Act to stay, until the 20th day of April 
1814, proceedings in actions under an 
Act passed in the 43d year of his present 
Majesty, to amend the laws relating to 
spiritual persons.’ ” 


585] 


Hackney Poor Bu.] Mr. Mellish 
moved the second reading of the Hackney 
Poor Bill. 

Mr. Wrottesley said, this Bill contained 
a clause, the principle of which had often 
before been reprobated. He certainly 
thought some reason ought to be given, 
why such a clause was necessary in the 
parish of Hackney. He did not, how- 
ever, mean at present to oppose the se- 
cond reading. 

Mr. Rose supported the Bill. 

Mr. Byng said, if the parish of Hackney 
did not make out as good a case as those 
parishes which had obtained similar Acts, 
he should certainly oppose it. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, though desirous 
not to oppose a measure of this nature, 
could not approve of the clause in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Mellish was ready to agree, that 
unless the House should be convinced of 
the necessity for the existence of the 
clause in question in the Bill, it ought not 
to be supported. But he could not see 
why the parish of Hackney, which was in 
a similar situation withthe 16 or 17 ad- 
joining parishes, all of which had obtained 
Acts containing clauses of the nature of 
that now objected to, should be put on a 
different footing from its neighbours. 

Sir Samuel Romilly wished the hon. 
member to inform the House, what there 
was peculiar in the parish of Hackney, 
that the inhabitants should not be subject 
to the same laws which prevailed through- 
out the other parishes of the kingdom. 

ae hon. gentleman had said that similar 
enactments had been obtained in the 16 
or 17 adjacent parishes. This might be 
the case, but how did it affect the parish 
of Hackney? He was not desirous of di- 
viding the House ; but he thought it was 
incumbent on those, who brought forward 
a Bill so injurious to the lower orders of 


people, to show what was peculiar in this 
( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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arish which required so particular a law. 

here were 10,000 parishes in this king- 
dom ; and by introducing in this manner, 
one law for one parish, and another for a 
different parish, the greatest confusion and 
uncertainty would prevail throughout the 
country. These Poor Bills were in gene- 
ral passed in silence. The House would 
be astonished were they to know all the 
Bills which they had passed. They were 
not aware of the laws which they had 
made for particular parishes. It might be 
right to make the landlord pay the poor’s 
rates, and to place him under the necessity 
of recovering again from his tenants; but 
if such 4 measure were necessary, why 
confine it to the parish of Hackney, and 
not extend it throughout the kingdom ? 
There was not a parish throughout the 
country, which did not contain persons of . 
the peculiar decription alluded to in this 
Bill ; and there was no reason why the 
same law ought not to prevail in all those 
other parishes as inthis. But the House 
would have an opportunity of considering 
this question more fully after the recess, 
and the general sense of the House might — 
then be taken. He thought, therefore, the 
second reading of this Bill should be put 
off till the first Thursday after the recess, 

Mr. Wrotiesley observed, that when he 
spoke before, he did not know that a Bill 
had been framed according to a report be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. Mellish wished the learned gentle- 
man (sir S, Romilly) to give his attendance 
in the committee, when the clause object- 
ed to should be introduced. The delay 
required might be of great detriment to 
the parish of Hackney. In answer to 
what had been urged respecting the neces- 
sity for the clause, he could say that 
1,880/. could only be collected from 4,760 
houses. This Bill was brought in by pe- 
titioners who paid 26,0001. of poor’s rates ; 
another Bill was to be brought in by a 
part of the parish that paid a much smaller 
proportion ; and if the delay proposed 
should take place, the second Bill would 
have the precedence, 

After a few words from Mr. Wetherall, 
sir S. Romilly, and Mr. Rose, the House 
divided 

For the second reading 37; Against it 
36; Majority in favour of the second 
reading 1. 


Tue oF Mr. Speaker.] Mr. 
Cartwright, seeing a right hon. gentleman 


his place, begged to be informed what 
(2 C) 
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day had been fixed upon by the noble 
lord his friend (Morpeth,) for the motion 
respecting the late Address of the Speaker 
at the bar of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Ponsonby replied, that Friday the 
22d of April had been chosen; as it was 
supposed that by that day the sitting of 
the various quarter sessions would be con- 
cluded. 

Mr. Cartwright was of opinion, that 
many members could not be returned and 
in their places by that early day, He 

-apprehended too, that any notice for a 
call of the House for the 22d of April 
would be shorter than custom required. 

Mr. Ponsonby replied, that more than 
three weeks notice would be allowed; and 
he knew that from particular circum- 
stances it would not be convenient to his 
noble friend to fix a later day for his mo- 
tion. The Monday succeeding would be 
the furthest possible postponement. 

Mr. Cartwright remarked, that adjourn- 
ments had recently been made for the 
convenience of the attendance of the Irish 
members ; and he hoped that this slight 
accommodation to the general wish of 
country members would not be resisted. 

Mr. Ponsonby denied that adjournments 
had at any time been made solely for the 
convenieuce of the Irish members. He 
saw no adequate reason for postponing the 
subject beyond the 22d of April. 

Mr. Cartwright moved that the House 
should be called over on the 22d of April. 

Mr. Ponsonby begged to be allowed to 
second the motion, since it met with his 
entire concurrence. 

Mr. Bankes thought that the House 
ought not to be left in the dark as to the 

‘shape in which this important question 
would be brought before it; nor ought 
the distinguished individual who was the 
subject of it to be taken by surprise. 

Mr. Ponsonby. I beg to take the liberty 
of saying, that not only is there no dispo- 
sition to take the distinguished individual, 
whose speech is to be the subject of dis- 
cussion, by surprise; but that no question 
can easily come before this House which 
‘would take the hon. member in question 
_ by surprise. : 

Mr. Bankes answered, that no member 
of the House, in a question of a personal 
nature like the present, ought to be taken 

- by surprise. He also begged to take the 
liberty of saying, that the situation of 
‘things, in which the high individual in 
question was iow placed, had never oc- 
curred, and would never have been per- 
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mitted to have occurred, with regard to 
any other person. 

Mr. Tierney felt himself called upon 
to state, that he knew it to be the inten. 
tion of his noble friend (lord Morpeth) to 
communicate to the Speaker, personally, 
the nature of the motion he intended to 
submit, a sufficient time before the 294 
April, to enable him to meet it in an 
way that he might deem expedient. But 
was it ever heard, until this night, that 
the House was previously to be put in 
possession of the terms of the motion? A 
notice had been given, that Mr. Speaker’s 
speech, on a certain occasion, would be 
taken into consideration on a cer 
tain day, and the Speaker be inform. 
ed in due time of the nature of the mo. 
tion: this was all that in candour or 
courtesy could be required, and all that 
had ever been done. . 

Mr. Bathurst maintained, that it was by 
no means unusual to state to the House 
the nature of a motion which was to be 
made on a day a fortnight or more sub. 
sequent. He begged to ask whether a 
single instance could be produced where 
a question of privilege had been hung up 
like the present?) He required to be in- 
formed also, whether there ever was a 
case before, where, after a delay so long, 
the individual who was to introduce the 
subject had not made up his mind upon 
the precise nature of the motion he would 
submit to the House? It was not yet 
known what sort of complaint was to be 
made against the speech of the right hon, 
gentleman. The noble lord had not yet 
determined what his motion should be: 
was he not resolved upon the general 
bearing and effect of it? The House ought 
not to be satisfied with a guess at the 
terms of a motion on so important a sub- 
sect. 
Mr. C. Wynne observed, that the whole 
of this dispute arose from the novel and 
unconstitutional doctrine which had of 
late years been introduced, that it was 
necessary to give anotice before a motion 
was made. ‘There was no parliamentary 
rule for any such proceedings; it was at 
innovation destructive of the privileges of 
members, and ought to be abolished. The 
original reason for giving a notice was, to 
collect a sufficient attendance on the day 
the subject was to be discussed ; but it 
was entirely at the option of the indivi- 
dual, whether he would or would not give 
it. If it was contended that the House 
had a right to expect it, he distinctly and 
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expressly denied it. He protested warm- 
ly against the system of catechising and 
requiring the exact words of a motion to 
be madé on a subsequent-day. If, when 
the motion was introduced, time was 
wanted for considering it, if the member 
refused to postpone it, the House had 
then the power to adjourn the considera- 
tion of it to a future day; but it had no 
power to controul a member in making a 
motion at any time he thought it expe- 
dient, without previous communication. 

‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
House should recollect that the character 
of an individual occupying the most dis- 
tinguished place in this House, is involved 
in the motion proposed to be made on a 
future day. No doubt, the noble lord 
and his friends have, before this time, 
made their determination upon the form 
of the motion they will adopt. This, I 
apprehend, is the first time that any 
member has been allowed to bring for- 
ward a personal charge. [The word 
‘ allowed’ was echoed from many parts of 
the House, and considerable confusion was 
created by the employment of it by Mr. 
Vansittart. 

Mr. C. Wynne. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
order. Surely this House will not endure 
to be told, that a member is not tasbe 
‘allowed’ to make any motion at any 
time he, thinks proper. (Hear, hear, 
hear!)—It is the right, the undoubted. 
right, of every member, and I call the 
right hon, gentleman to order. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. If it 
be the right of any member, the House 
will take care that no motion is brought 
forward and decided without due delibe- 
ration. It is true, that the House has the 
remedy in its own hands, by adjourning 
the subject ; but it may not be prudent 
to compel the House to exert its right in 
this respect. 

Mr. Whitbread. When the right hon. 
gentleman talks of ¢ allowing’ members to 
bring forward motions, he seems to forget 
that it is the undisputed right of any 
member even to bring forward an 
impeachment, and to lay it upon the 
table, without notice, (Hear, hear !)—If 
any thing could deter my noble friend 
from doing that which courtesy only re- 
quires, it would be the employment of 
such a term as ‘ allowed’. Were I placed 
in the situation of the noble lord, it would 
operate strongly upon my mind not to do 
even the courtesy of communicating my 
motion, lest it should in future be constru- 
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ed into a duty (hear, hear!). Even with 
regard to the very individual now in the 
chair, it is not unprecedented to make a 
motion without the notice of a moment, at 
the. conclusion of a-debate. It will be in 
the recollection of the House, that only a 
few sessions ago, when an imputation was 
supposed to have been cast upon the 
Speaker, an hon. gentleman, then secre- 
tary of state, without notice, on the very 
evening that the imputation was cast, 
submitted to the House a complimentary 
proposition upon the subject. It is true, 
that the motion of my noble friend wiil 
be rather of an opposite nature ; but the 
same reasoning applies ; and it might have 
been argued then, with as much reason as 
the contrary is contended now, that the 
House should be put in possession of the 
precise words in which the vote of com- 
mendation of the Chair was couched. I 
protest against any such practice; and 
were I the noble lord, I would not com- 
municate my motion even to the Speaker, 
one day earlier, but perhaps some dzys 
later, in consequence of this attempt to 
draw out the very terms of the motion. 
When the hon. gentleman (Mr. Cart- 
wright) talked of previous adjournments, 
did he mean to say that they were made 
merely for the convenience of the Irish 
members? It isimpossible. A noble vis- 
count (Castlereagh) now absent took part 
in the discussions on those occasions: his 
manner was not very similar to the tone. 
employed by his representatives to-day ; 
and I lament that they have not now the 
benefit of his assistance; if they had, 
they would never have been so unwise as 
to take the high ground they have as- 
sumed on this occasion; from which 
they have been tumbled, partly by their 
own weakness, and incapacity to, maintain 
themselves any where ; and partly by the 
slippery and untenable nature of the 
ground on which they ventured to tread. 

Mr. Wallace said, that his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Vansittart) did not mean to 
say, that a member should not be allowed 
to make a motion, but that the House 
would never permit such a subject to be 
discussed without due deliberation. It 
was not a question, whether a member 
should be allowed to exert his privileges. 
He knew the noble lord (Morpeth) too 
well, to think he would do any thing in- 
anne with the most honourable con- 

uct. 

Mr. Ponsonby, without deciding what 
the right hon. gentleman meant by the 
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employment of the offensive word ‘allow,’ 
expressed his conviction that his noble 
friend would do nothing that was incon- 
sistent with due courtesy; but, even to 
the Speaker, he did not know that cour- 
tesy would require that the identical 
words of the intended motion should be 
communicated, until it was announced to 
the whole House. As to the general na- 
ture and import of it, he put it to any 
member, whether he could say upon his 
honour that he did not know generally 
what was the nature of the motion to be 
proposed on the 22nd of April. No man of 
common sense could be ignorant that it 
was rather disapproving than approving 
the address of the Speaker. If he had 
had it in his power then to read the mo- 
tion, he would not, after what had been 
said, indulge the curiosity of the other 
side of the House. . 

Mr. Courtenay said, that he, for one, was 
really very ignorant of the nature of the 
motion of the noble lord. It might be 
for a supposed breach of privilege, or 
misconduct in the exercise of a privilege ; 
or one or beth of them. It was of consi- 
derable importance, in his view, that the 
House should be informed more particu- 
larly upon the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. What 
T said has been so misrepresented, that it 
becomes necessary for me to give some 
explanation. I meant to take a distinc- 
tion between a notice and a charge: no- 
tices are, I admit, undoubtedly in all 
cases mere matters of courtesy; but I 
apprehend that a personal charge was 
never discussed on the very day. I allow 
that any member has a right to lay an 
impeachment upon the table without any 
notice; but the House has never, I ap- 
prehend, proceeded to investigate the ac- 
cusation immediately and without delibe- 
ration. 

Sir John Newport contended, that the 
whole object ofthe other side of the House 
had been answered by putting the mem- 
bers in possession of the speech from au- 
thority, by printing it. . No further object 
could be attained by publishing the precise 
terms of the motion intended to be made. 

The question was then put; and it was 
ordered that the House should be called 
over on Friday, the 22d of April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 31. 
RESPECTING East INDIA BUILT 


Suirs.] A Petition of several agents to: 
owners of ships and vessels built in the 
territories of his Majesty situated in the 
East Indies, was presented and read; 
setting forth, that the petitioners have 
ever maintained the right to have these 
ships registered, and that right has never 
been denied when the documents required 
by law could be produced ; and that, by 
an Act passed in the 26th year of his 
present Majesty, it was enacted, that ships 
should be registered by certain officers 
therein named, which, by reason of India 
being under the immediate management 
and controul of the East India Company, 
did not there exist, and the registers have 
consequently been made in the port of 
London, to the great loss and inconve- 
nience of the owners, and which will be 
experienced in a still greater degree now 
that the trade is open to all British sub. 
jects ; and that the petitioners are informed 
several ship-builders on the river Thames, 
desirous of establishing a monopoly, have 
made representations to the House, witha 
view to exclude ships built in the British 
territories in the East Indies from their 
just and undoubted right of registry ; and 
praying, that the House will take the 
premises into consideration, and establish 
such provision for registering these ships 
in India, and declaring their lawful privi- 
leges, as the House may think just ; and 
that the petitioners may be heard, by their 
counsel, at the bar of the House, in sup- 
port of these rights, 

Ordered, That the said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 


Petition For LEAVE TO PRESENT A 
Petition ror Lonnpon New Srreer.] 
The House being informed, That the she- 
riffs of the city of London attended at the 
door, they were called in; and at the bar 
presented to the House, a Petition of the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and commons 
the city of London in common council 
assembled :—and then they withdrew. 

' And the said petition was read ; setting 
forth, that a principal avenue of communi- 
cation between the city of London and the 
great north road, by Saint Martin’s-le- 
Grand, is much too narrow for the increased 
trade and population of the metropolis, 
and very incommodious and dangerous to 
passengers; and that the widening and 
improving the said avenue, and maki 
proper communications therewith, 
also widening Foster lane contiguovs 
thereto, would be of public utility; and 
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that the Post-office at London is very 
confined, and inconvenient for the trans- 
action of the extensive business of that 
branch of the revenue, and the scite be- 
tween St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Foster lane 
aforesaid isa very desirable situation, where 
commodious buildings might be erected 
for the inland, foreign, and two-penny post 
departments ; and the whole business of 
that great and important national concern 
condacted with facility and convenience 
to the public ; and that the consent of the 
lords commissioners of his Majesty’s trea- 
sury to the said improvement, and pro- 
viding a situation for a general post office 
as pefors-cnentinnd, could not be obtained 
till long since the time fixed by the House 
for receiving petitions for private Bills had 
elapsed; and praying, that leave may be 
given to present a Petition for leave to 
bring ina Bill for the purposes aforesaid.— 
Leave given. 


Gotp Coin Bitt.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved the second reading of 
the Gold Coin Bill. He observed, that 
having stated the nature and object of the 
measure on a former occasion, he should 
not trouble the House with many explana- 
tions; but he could not help observing, 
that its object was, to prevent the gold coin 
of the realm from being sold at a price 
beyond its nominal value. Hitherto every 
breach of the law on this subject had been 
pursued under the Bill, and occasioned by 
the Bill itself; but in future, although it 
were not possible to prevent offences, 
they might be diminished ; as the intent 
of the Bill was not so much the punishment 
of crime, as the deterring from its commis- 
sion by the fear of the penalty. 

Lord Folkestone did not expect that what 
he could say would bave any influence ; 
but he could not help repeating, that ail 
the experience as to the operation of the 
Bill fully justified the theoretical views 
which had before its enactment been ex- 
hibited on the subject. It appeared from 
the prosecutions in pursuance of the Act, 
that the offences had been committed by 
persons entrapped by the informers: it 
had not, therefore, been effective to the 
prevention of crime, but had created an 
offence for the sake of punishing it. 

Sir John Newport said, he was certain 
that a Bill of this nature could not exist 
without producing serious effects on the 
country. Much had been said of the 
good effects that would result from it in 
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appeared. On the contrary, the evil went 
on; and his right hon. friend opposite was 
perfectly non-plus’d when called on to tell 
the House what: benefit it had produced. 
It was clear that he had not looked over 
the Statute-book, or he would have found 
that an Act to effect all that was required 
was stillin force. By a law of Ireland, 
any man who buys a guinea or half-a- 
guinea, at a depreciated price, is subject to 
a penalty of 50/.; and if he buys any 
number, the penalty is 500/. So that, 
when the present law has passed, any 
person in Ireland may be punished if he 
purchase a guinea for either more or less 
than its nominal value. The hon. gentle- 
man contended, that this Act would not 
have been necessary if the country were 
not overberthened with paper money ; but 
at all events, if it were suffered to pass, 
the other should be removed from the 
Statute-book, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could see 
no contradiction in telling the public that 
they might give an exact fixed value for a 
thing; but that they must not give more 
or less. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed to-morrow. | 


Britt ror REGULATION OF THE EmM- 
PLOYMENT OF East Inpia Suuppine. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
as gentlemen would probably wish to have 
further information before they debated 
this subject, he would at present merely 
give an outline of his intention. It was 
the opinion of those who directed his Ma- 
jesty’s councils, that it would be improper 
to extend to the East India shipping all 
the benefits and privileges with which 
British ships were invested: it was, there- 
fore, his intention to permit ships built in 
the East Indies to be registered for China 
and for Great Britain, but not for general 
foreign trade. In other respects, it was 
thought proper that these ships should 
be subject to the same restriction as other 
ships not British. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins observed, that the 
shipping interest was of great magnitude, 
and deserved the most serious considera-_ 
tion of the House. For this reason, he 
thought that all the information which 
could be procured should be laid before 
the House. He should move, therefore, 
for the number of ships built by the mer- 
chants during the last three years; there 


its former shape ; not any of which had 
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was also another paper which had for-. 


merly been laid before the House after the 
battle of Camperdown: by which it ap- 
peared, that in that engagement several 
merchant ships had been taken into the 
line, and mounted from 64 to70 guns. If 
this paper were not still upon the table of 
the House, he should wish it to be again 


produced. 


Mr. Protheroe agreed with the hon. alder- 
man, that on a subject of such importance 
as the shipping-interest of the country, no 
measures should be taken till the fullest 
information was obtained. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the request of the two preceding speakers 
highly reasonable; and he conceived 
that the best method of effecting the ob- 
ject in view would be, to appoint a select 


- committee as soon as possible ; where any 


information that any gentleman could give 
would be readily received. 

General Gascoigne suggested, that the 
committee could have nothing to do till 
some papers were produced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
there was already a large mass of papers, 
and the committee might with great pro- 
pr discuss what further papers would 

e necessary for their decision. 

The motion for the papers was then 

agreed to. 


Crercy Resinence Mr. Bathurst 
said, he should reserve whatever observa- 
tions he had farther to make on this Bill, 
and merely move that it be committed 
pro forma for to-morrow, and re-committed 
on Tuesday next. 


Petitions of Mr. Waricut.] Mr. 
Wynne said, he held in his hand a Petition 
from Mr, Wright, the informer; but he 


had some doubts how far it could be re- | 


ceived, on account of the allegations of 
the petition being in print, in a pamphlet 
attached to it. 

The Speaker, in explanation, said, that 
certainly the objection would not be to 
the papers being printed; but he had 
never heard of a petition’s being received 
with the allegations attached to it. If 
such a circumstance was in the recollec- 
tion of any member, he might state it. 
Such a circumstance was not in his own 
recollection. The way was, to present a 
petition, containing a particular allegation, 
and begging that the House would hear 
evidence upon it. The House had then 
the option either of going into the’ case, 
or of dismissing it at once. 
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Mr. W. Wynne agreed with the doctrine 
of the chair; but asthe petition had been 
put into his hand just as he was comip 
into the House, he thought it better to 
state the circumstance, and leave it 
their discretion. He then moved that the 
Petition might be presented alone. 

The Speaker said, that the Petition re. 
ferred perpetually to the documents ap. 
nexed, and was in itself incomplete and 
unintelligible. It would be better for Mr, 
Wright to take it back, and put it intoa 
more concise form. 

Mr. W. Wynne then presented another 
petition from William Wright, of Bridge 
Court, Westminster, in the county of Mid. 
dlesex, gentleman ; setting forth, 

“ That, in consequence of a letter re. 
ceived from the reverend Saint John Priest, 
bearing date the 12th day of March 1810, 
the right reverend the lord bishop of Nor. 
wich, on the 5th day of April following, 
granted licences to permit him to be non- 
resident for his livings therein mentioned; 
and that, with the approbation of the lord 
bishop of Norwich, the petitioner wrote a 
letter to the said reverend Saint John 
Priest, requesting to be informed of the 
state of the parsonage houses on his pre- 
ferments, in order that he might, if possible, 
be saved the stamp duties on his said 
licences; and that, in consequence of the 
enquiries made by the petitioner, one of 
such licences was, as he believes, issued 
for a cause which exempted the same 
from such duty; and that the said licences, 
so granted on the 5th of April 1810, conti- 
nued in force for two years, and remained 
in the custody of the petitioner, as he be- 
lieves, until in or about the month of April 


for the fees due to the petitioner thereon, 
being at length paid, the same were sent 
by the petitioner to the reverend Saint 
John Priest, in pursuance of his directions; 
and he believes the same were, in due 
course, received by him, the petitioner not 


‘having heard, from that time until the 


time of bis petition being presented to the 
House, that the same were not regularly 
delivered ; and that the licences so sent 
to the said reverend Saint John Priest ex- 
pired on the 5th day of April 1812, and 
no application was made for their renewal 
until after the petitioner had commenced 
an action at law against him for recovery 
of the penalty to which he had exposed 
himself, that is to say, in the month of 
October 1813; and praying, that the 


reverend Saint John Priest may be called 


1811, when, after repeated applications — 
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upon by the House to substantiate the 
allegations contained in his said petition ; 
and that the petitioner may be at liberty 
to adduce such evidence in opposition 
thereto at the bar of the House as he may 
be advised. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Freenotp Estares.] Sir S. Romilly 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to make the freehold estates of persons 
dying indebted, liable for the payment of 
simple contract debts. He believed there 
would be no opposition to the leave for 
bringing in the Bill; but as the subject 
was .new to the present parliament, he 
would state shortly the substance of his 
measure. By our law, the non-payment 
of debt was visited with great severity. 
Unlimited imprisonment was the punish- 
ment which the law inflicted on persons 
unable to pay their debts, whether the 
individuals were in fault or not. Some 
relaxation had lately been introduced by a 
most beneficial Act ; but still, under cer- 
tain circumstances, a person might be im- 
prisoned for life; and thus a man ina 
state of bankruptcy, was punished as se- 
verely as if he had committed a capital 
offence. But while the law was thus 
severe against the persons of debtors unable 
to discharge their debts, what seemed very 
inconsistent, the property of a debtor 
might, withoutany difficulty, be subtracted 
from his creditors. A man might owe 
debts to any amount, and leave a consi- 
derable property behind him at his death 
to his heir, with his debts unpaid; and 
the law would suffer the heir to enjoy the 
property and to revel in all the luxuries 
of life; while those very persons whose 
credulity, perhaps, contributed to the ac- 
quisition of that property, might be sent 
to prison for want of power to recover 
their debts, and see their wives and chil- 
dren doomed to a workhouse.—It was this 
anomaly in the Jaw which he now pro- 
posed to remedy. Till the Statute of Frauds 
passed in the time of king William, even 
special debts could not be made good against 
devises; and it was to be regretted, that 
the alterations introduced at that time 
were not carried somewhat farther. It 
sometimes happened, that men who had 
contracted debts, and who had purchased 
freehold estates, from an unjustifiable kind - 
ness to their relations, and for the very 
purpose of preventing a commission of 
bankruptcy being taken out against them, 
had put an end to their existence—These 
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were cases of such injustice, and calling so 
loudly for remedy, that he wondered any 
objection could be made to the Bill, though 
he knew that objections would be made 
to the measure in a future stage. The 
objections which had formerly been made 
were now, in a great many instances, com- 
pletely removed. It was now seven years 
since he had proposed to the House a 
measure exactly similar to the present.— 
It was brought forward under some advan- 
tages which the present would want; for 
he was then his Majesty’s solicitor-gene- 
ral, and the Bill had the countenance of 
the government; though, before it was 
disposed of, the countenance of the go- 
vernment was of no great importance. It 
had been formerly said, that the Bill, if 
passed into a law, would be attended with 
great difficulty in the execution, and would 
lead to endless litigation and expence. 
But this objection had been since proved 
by experience to be unfounded. For 
though the House did not then adopt the 
measure when it was suggested, they 
adopted another with little or no opposi- 
tion, for subjecting the freehold estates of 
persons engaged in trade to the payment 
of their debts, Now it so happened, that 
almost all the objections applied as much 
to traders as to those who were not traders, 
With respect to litigation, toexpence, and 


to innovation on the ancient doctrine of - 


the law, the objections were as applicable 
in the case of traders as in thé case of 
others ; and he would undertake to say, 
that this law had not been attended with 
the smallest difficulty in the execution. 
The smallest difficulty of construction had 
not been experienced. Instances had oc- 
curred where estates of 200,000l. of free- 
hold property, belonging to one house, 
had been attached, and where the debts 
would not have been paid if it had not 
been for that Act. There was one re- 
markable case, where the Act had not di- 
rectly, but indirectly, been the means of 
subjecting a large estate to the payment 
of debts. Sir Roger Kerrison, a banker, 
in Norwich, was engaged in business under — 
the firm of himself and son; and he had 
issued notes to the extent of 600,000/. 
At his death, he left little or no personal 
property, but real property to the extent 
of 500,000/, ; and had not that been made 
liable, not one of his debts would have 
been paid. The Actin question, however, 
did not operate directly ; as it happened 
that the son’s name, though he had not in- 
terfered in the business, was in the firm ; 
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and sir Roger dying intestate, the pro- 
perty devolved to this son. Several gen- 
tlemen in the House knew very well the 
ease to which he alluded. It bad also 
been said, that the measure would weaken 
the aristocracy of the country. It ap- 
peared astonishing to him thatsuch an objec- 
tion should ever have been made, He was 


utterly at a Joss to see how the rank of any 


body of men could be supported, by allow- 
ing thema 7 of committing injustice, 
and the power of injuring the lower orders 
of society with impunity. Another ob- 
jection seemed to him equally groundless: 
—It was said, that such a law would faci- 
litate the means of contracting debts in 
the case of young men recently come to 
their estates. It seemed to him quite im- 
probable, to suppose that tradesmen, in 
furnishing goods to persons of this de- 
scription, looked forward to the demise of 
the debtors. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman concluded with moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for subjecting the free- 
hold estates of persons dying indebted, to 
the payment of their simple contract debts, 
Leave was given accordingly. 


Fees or Courts or Justice.] Sir 
John Newport rose with an intention of 
moving, that a table of the fees received 
in the civil and ecclesiastical courts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the augmenta- 
tions of them which had taken place dur- 
ing the last 20 years, and the authority 
under which they had been imposed, 
should be laid before the House. By this 
mean, the House would come to the 
knowledge of the alterations in the fees 


which had been demanded in courts of ' 


justice. If the rate of fees was not con- 
trollable in parliament, he knew not how 
the matter could be reached any where 
else. Parliament would have the means 
of judging if any increase had taken 
place; and if so, on what ground the al- 
teration had been made. That such aug- 
mentation had taken place in many in- 
stances, he was not disposed to assert ; 
but he knew that it had in some. He 
should suppose that it was the wish of the 
House, that the doors of courts of justice 
should bethrown open es widely as possible, 
that no class of subjects might find any 


difficulty in obtaining redress; but if, be- 


sides the augmentation of expence from 
the stamp duties on proceedings, there 
could be additions made to the fees of the 
judges and officers of court at pleasure, 
the poorer classes of the community might 
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be almost completely shut out from courts 
of law. Not being able to see on what 
ground this motion could be resisted, he 
would reserve himself till he heard what 
was urged against it. It appeared to him, 


that those who were most interested in the 


matter—namely, the judges and other 
officers of court, could have no objection 
to what he proposed ; as it would enable 
them to justify the augmentation where it 
had taken place, or wipe away all Suspi- 
cion of it where it had not taken place, 
He therefore concluded with moving for 
a return of the rates of fees demanded and 
received in the several superior courts of 
law, civil and ecclesiastical, in Great Bri. 
tain and Ireland, by the judges and off. 
cers of court, daring the last 20 years; 
together with the authority by which 
these rates had at any time been varied 
and altered. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
the right hon. gentleman had stated any 
specific instances, the House would know 
how to set about the enquiry ; but so far 
from this, he had not even stated whether 
the cause of complaint lay in England or 
Ireland. As to the judges, it was known 
that they were perfectly independent; 
and although they were the receivers of 
the fees, they were not personally inte- 
rested in the receipt of them. It was im- 
possible to surmise any thing wrong oa 
their parts ; for they had notonly to adminis- 
ter justice with impartiality, but also to 
look to popularity. On the whole, as he 
could see. no good reason for the motion, 
he should move, as an amendment, that 
the House proceed to the other orders of 
the day; at the same time, he certainly 
should not object to any rational motion 
on the subject. 

Sir J. Newport said, that as this was one 
of the days on which notices had prece- 
dence of orders, and there was another 
motion to be made, the right hon. gentle- 
man was debarred from moving the other 
orders of the day. It was a prevalent 
opinion, that the fees had been augmented 
both in England and Ireland ; and he had 
much difficulty in obtaining information 
on the subject, from the fears of the prac- 
titioners, lest by making any disclosures 
they should incur the displeasure of their 
respective courts, This was a case that 
called for information ; and justice would 
be denied to the public, if it were. not 
fairly brought under their view, 

Mr. Bathurst contended, that the hon. 
gentleman had not given reasons to be 
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lieve that there was the slightest suspicion 
against the officers of the superior courts ; 
and yet the integrity of the whole juris- 
prudence of the country was to be called 
in question, without knowing upon what 
foundation. He'ridiculed the idea, that 
the practitioners in the courts would be 
afraid to tell how and when the fees were 
raised ; and insisted, that if the hon. gen- 
tleman had made any enquiry on the sub- 
ject, he could not have been in the dark 
about it half an hour. 

Mr, C. Wynne said, his right hon. friend 
had by Kis motion imputed no improper 
conduct to the judges. The House had 
certainly a right to enquire if the fees had 
been raised, though it should afterwards 
appear that they had been raised by pro- 
per authority. He had no doubt that the 
increase of fees was proper, to keep pace 
with the increasing expence of living. 
But the high opinion he entertained of 
the judges, was not to lead to a blind con- 
fidence in his capacity of member of par- 
liament. In the reign of Geo, 2, a similar 
enquiry had been made, and the judges 
of that day were inferior to none that had 
ever presided in the courts of England. 
Should the present motion be opposed, 
grounds of suspicion would arise. 

Mr. Rose suggested, that all objection 
could be removed by shaping the motion 
so as to require a return from those courts 
where the fees bad been augmented dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 

Sir John Newport had not the slightest 
objection to that alteration, since his 
whole object would thereby be answered. 

The original motion and the amend- 
ment were then withdrawn; when sir J. 
Newport moved for a return of the rate 
of fees in those courts, civil and ecclesias- 
tical, of England and Ireland, in which an 
increase had taken place within the last 
20 years; together with a statement of 
the authority under which such an altera- 
tion had been made. On this motion 
being put, 

Mr. Stephen said, he did not rise to op- 
pose the motion, as now worded ; but he 
could not suffer it to pass without making 
his protest against the manner in which 
it was originally brought forward; from 
which it could not but be presumed, prima 
facie, that suspicions had been incurred, 
that the officers of the courts in England 
had been parties to injustice, in raising 
the fees of sach courts without due autho+ 
rity, which could not fail to. bring those 
courts into disrepute in the opinion of the 
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public. Whatever might have been the 
case in Ireland, to which the right hon. 
baronet had acknowledged he meant ori- 
ginally to have confined his motion, he 
believed there was not the smallest cause 
for such suspicion in this country ; and 
therefore he could not suffer the motion, 
even as altered, to pass, without having so 
far expressed his sentiments on it. 

Mr. Baring said, he thought such sus- 
picions as those mentioned by the hon. 
and learned gentleman who spoke last, 
might certainly be entertained. For bis 
own part, he should never bave thought 


-of any such suspicions, had it not been 


for this day’s debate, and the manner in 
which the motion had been resisted :n_ its 
outset by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He was glad, however, that the 
suggestion of the right hon. gentleman 
had put the matter in such a light, as 
should answer every purpose of bis right: 
hon. friend who brought forward the 
motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that the present 
were extraordinary times, as hardly a day 
passed which did not -introduce some 
perfectly novel proceeding in that House. 
They were now told, they ought not to. 
enquire into the amount of sums raised 
from the people of this country ; it would 
be to insult the judges, by seeming to at- 
tach suspicion to them. Formerly they 
were told, it was the first duty of that 
House to enquire what sums were raised 
in any way from the people. They had 
an undoubted right to enquire into any 
increased expence thrown on the pubiic.: 
If it should be proved that an increase 
had taken place in. the fees paid in the 
several courts, that increase might appear. 
to be justifiable and necessary ; but of 
this the House could not judge till they 
had called for information on the subject, 
and an answer. had-been given. But a 
learned gentleman had said, it would 
consume so much of the judges’ valuable 
time to make the returns called for, that, 
on that account, the proposition ought 
not to be entertained. How much of their 
time would it consume if no increase in 
the fees had taken place? How long 
would it take them to return “ nil” to the 


‘application made? The House had never 


been more jealous of any infringement of 
their authority than of any attempt to 


raise money from the people without their. 


direct interference. In refusing to allow 

the enquiry to be made which the right 

hon. baronet had recommended, the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer had done what 
no minister had done before; and- he 
ought to feel much obliged to his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Rose) for extricating 
him from the awful situation in which he 
had placed himself. 

Mr. Bathurst agreed with the last 
speaker, that his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Rose) deserved thanks; but contended, 
these ought to come from the right hon. 
baronet (sir J. Newport), and not from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. When 
the right hon. gentleman spoke of the 
little trouble the judges would have in re- 
turning “ nil” he was talking of the pro- 
position of his right hon, friend (Mr. 
Rose), and not of that of the right hon. 
baronet (sir J. Newport). 

Mr. Plunkett contended, that the ob- 
jections made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if applicable at all, applied 
‘with equal force to the motion as amended 
at the suggestion of Mr. Rose, viz. that 
there was something in it that implied 
suspicion as to the conduct of the judges, 
and that the House could not adopt it 
unless a specific charge were introduced. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer there- 
fore could not, with any regard to con- 
sistency, agree to the amendment: all 


that the amendment did was, to require a 
return from the courts in which the fees 
had been augmented ; and the augmenta- 
tion was the ground of suspicion; it seemed 
as if the right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) had cha- 
ritably interposed to save his friend from 


opprobrium. Thus, then, a double no- 
velty was to be observed ; first, that such 
a motion should be resisted at all; and, 
secondly, that ministers had changed their 
opinions without any substantial change 
in the motion to authorize it. The right 
hon. bart. was perfectly correct when he 
said that these augmentations were consi- 
dered as.a grievance in Ireland; they 
formed, in some cases, so great an obstacle, 
that in some instances persons had refrain- 
ed from seeking justice, not being able 
to sustain the increased expence. Sup- 
posing this, however, not to be the fact, 
one salutary object would be answered by 
removing all suspicion. 
- Mr. Stimeon said a few words in favour of 
theamendment. | 
Mr. Stephen explained. 
Sir J. Newport said, his reason for bring- 
. ing forward the motionin such general terms 
was, to takeaway every idea of attaching the 
smallest suspicion to the conduct of the 
judges. The way, however, in which the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer had opposed 
the motion, was the only one which could 
‘attach such suspicion to those high cha. 
racters; and, therefore, he felt himself 
obliged to the right hon. gentleman for the 
amendment he had suggested, which cer. 
tainly enabled him to attain every object 
he had in view in bringing forward the 
motion. 

The question was then put, and agreed 
to. 


Crerey Penacties On a motion 
for the second reading of this Bill, 

Lord Folkestone said, that in the early 
part of the evening it had been stated, that 
there was not likely to be any opposition 
to the principle of the Bill; that it would 


only be objected to in the detail; and that ' 


therefore there would be no debate on the 
second reading, as the entire examination 
of the measure would be reserved for the 
committee; he, however, had at that time 
different intentions; and he had been 
anxious to catch the eye of the Speaker, in 


order to give notice of that difference, So _ 


much did he object to the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill, that he felt himself 
obliged to oppose the second reading, even 
in that thin state of the House. All the 
general arguments which applied to pre- 
cipitate Bills applied to that before the 
House; such Bills were usually rather the 
effects of feeling than of reason. His chief 
particular objection te the Bill arose from 
the injury it would do to an individual, 
The Act passed about twelve year's ago, 
regulating the residence of the clergy, 
held out inducements to persons to com- 
mence actions for any breach of the pro- 
visions of that Act; and under the sane- 
tion of King, Lords, and Commons, the 
prosecutor had a vested interest in. the 
penalties attached to its violations. The 
Bill went to destroy that vested interest. 
It would be an ex post facto act to deprive 
an individual of his. right, and to indem- 
nify others who had been guilty of'a breach 
of the law. Feeling had been called in to 
aid this cause, and. the worst feelings that 


could be employed; prejudice had been 


resorted: to; and the odious term of in- 
former had been used, to excite hatred 
against the prosecutor of the actions which 
gave birth to the Bill, and pity and sym- 


‘pathy for those who were the objects of 


them. It had been said, that Mr. Wright 
had entrapped those persons whom he had 
prosecuted into the very offences for which 


he had prosecuted them; but how was it 
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possible that he could have so entrapped 
them ? Although he had a vested interest 
in the penalties, yet that interest was sub- 
jected to the verdict of a jury and the de- 
cision of a court, and therefore it was im- 
possible that he could entrap them ;. for 
if the prosecutor had caused them to com- 
mit the offence, they could have proved 
that fact on the trial; and indeed, any 
facts operating in their. favour might also 
have been proved in a similar manner ; 
and if sufficiently strong, not only would 
the prosecutor have lost his penalties ; but 
he would also have been liable to the costs 
of the defendants, as well as his own. 
Much calumny had been afloat, and the 
term ‘ informer’ was constantly applied to 
Mr. Wright; bot it would be remembered, 
that this calumny originated with those 
who had been injured by him, and who 
had also been guilty of breaking the laws. 
He was not of opinion that the clergy had 
any pretensions to indulgence ; if they had 
been a body remarkable for an assiduous 
discharge of their duties, he would not be 
one to punish them for a neglect of forms; 
but were they so? Another reason which 
had been stated for the Bill was, the great 
amount of the sums which might be re- 
covered by Mr. Wright from some of the 
non-residents. But surely this was a sin- 
gular case, if the extent to which the trans- 
gression of the law had been carried was to 
be a ground for not inflicting its penalties. 
It was said, too, that the penalties in many 
cases had been incurred by neglect or 
ignorance of the law. How was this argu- 
ment, he would ask, listened to in other 
casesin courts of justice, even when pleaded 
in behalf of the lowest and most unlearned 
members of the community? Here, how- 
ever, there was a body of men, the learned 
and affluent, who had broken the law, and 
yet prayed to be excused from suffering 
under it. It was said, that the ruin of 
several individuals would be the conse- 
quence of enforcing the law. That such 
ruin should take place, he should be as 
sorry as any man; but why should this 
calamity be averted at the expence of Mr. 
Wright alone? It might be a preferable 
course to indemnify those who were sub- 
ject to the penalties, out of the produce of 
certain sinecure places, or some such 
source. From the reasons he had stated, 
feeling it impossible to approve of the Bill; 
he protested against the second reading. 
Mr. Wetherall said, that not only the 
present Bill, but every Bill of Indemnity, 
was an er post facto law. That the per- 
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sons indemnified by the Billhad committed 
any real offence he denied; they being 
liable to the penalties, in. most cases, be- 
cause they had neglected to send in a no- 
tification of their non-residence. The law 
involved in it a most flagrant absurdity, by 
making people liableto such severe punish- 
ment for the most trivial inadvertencies ; 
for in nine cases out of ten the penalties 
were incurred on account of mere omis- 
sions of form. This being the case, the 
House was to look to what it had done 
on similar occasions; and it would be 
seen that by the 43d of the King, the 
clergy had been indemnified against the 
consequences of neglect, similar to that 
against the consequences of which it was 
now proposed to secure them. 1 
Mr. Western said, he should give his vote 
for the second reading of the Bill, though’ 
he could not help feeling the weight of 
those objections which were urged by his 
noble friend behind him, and which he 
thought were not sufficiently answered by 
the learned gentleman opposite. It could 
not be denied, that the informant had, by 
the Act of the 43d, a vested right in the 
writs he had taken out under that Act; 
and that the provisions of this Bill, if 
passed into a law, would deprive him of 
thatright. The justification of such a mea- 
sure could only be found in the peculiar 
circumstances, and the necessity of the 
case. It was a choice of difficulties in 
which the House was involved; but it was 
quite clear that the clergy ought not, and 
must not be left without adequate relief, 
where no moral culpability whatever could 


attach. Mr. W. said, he thought the state- 


ment he had made was due to the character 
of the clergy in general, and concluded with 
saying, he should give his assent to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Creevey would, as he supposed. the 
noble lord would press the question toa 
division, give his reasons why he felt 
obliged to vote against the second reading 
of the Bill. It was not from any affection 
to informers ; for he knew no class of per- 
sons whom he more inveterately hated and 
despised, than those who obtained money 
by practising informations; nor because 
he was not aware that the church was suf- 
fering great injuries in consequence of the 
Bill regulating residence; but he would 
not consent to relieve the clergy by the 
present Bill, because it would trench on 
the provisions of an act of parliament, 
and illegally destroy a vested interest ; 
and he was astonished to find the Bill re- 
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ceive the sanction and support of the gen- 
tlemen opposite. When he or any other 
person proposed to abolish any sinecure 
held by patent or otherwise, either at home 
or abroad, he was always answered, “ Oh, 
you can do no such thing—such a one has 
a vested interest in it,’—and so forth; but 
now, when the matter was different in re- 
gard to the persons concerned, there was 
no hesitation to destroy a vested interest, 


although it was fenced by an act of par- 


liament. The produce of the informa. 
tions was a vesied right; and though the 
very name of “ informer” was odious, he 
must support the interest of one, notwith- 
standing the hardships: under which the 
prosecuted clergy laboured. 

Mr. Bathurst defended the Bill. That 
breaches of the law had been committed, 
was not denied; but he maintained that 
the quality of the offence was not that 
against which the legislature had most to 
provide. A Bill indemnifying a person 
from penalties incurred by the omission of 
a matter of form (Mr. Grant, jun.), had 
just passed without opposition. From the 
language held by the noble lord, it should 
seem he would allow of nothing of this 
sort. He would not admit that a breach 
of the law could in any way be qualified 
by circumstances; his language would be 

Fiat justitia, ruat ceelum.” 

For his part, it appeared to him, that the 
present was a case in which legislative in- 
terference was imperiously demanded. 
It was, however, not intended to save the 
clergy at the expence of Mr. Wright. 
He would be allowed his costs ; and where 
the law had been broken, so as to involve 
a moral offence, he would be enabled to 
proceed for those penalties which, in such 
cases, the legislature had intended should 
be paid. All that was desired by the pre- 
sent Bill was, to secure those from ruin 
who had unconsciously offended against 
the letter of the law, without violating its 
spirit. 

The Bill was read a second time. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, Apri 4. 

or THe NecociaTions.] The 
Earl of Leverpoot suid:—My lords: Before 
I move that this House do adjourn, I have 
to inform your lordships, in pursuance of 
the commands of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, that the Negociations en- 
tered into by our Alltes, and on the part 
of his Myesty, with the French govern- 
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ment, for the purpose of obtaining the 
blessings of peace, are at anend. It jg: 
with great satisfaction, however, that | am 
able to state, on this occasion, that both 
with respect to the principle of the nego. 
ciation itself, and with reference to the cir. 
cumstances that accompanied it, on which 
it ultimately turned, the most complete 
concert ‘and agreement have subsisted 
among all the allied powers.—This House 
and the public wiil naturally expect due 
information on the subject. In this view, 
I have to state, that it is the intention of 
the allied powers to issue a formal De. 
claration, setting forth the grouads and 
motives of their conduct on this most im. 
portant occasion. And it becomes the 
duty of the confidential advisers of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent to lay 
upon the table of parlisment a copy of 
such document, together with such other 
information as may be deemed necessary 
for the due illustration of the su ject, 
Under these circumstances, I am of opis 
nion that it wouid be premature and im. 
proper to say more at present. I have 
thought it my duty to make this commu. 
nication to your lordships, and shall con- 
clude with moving, “ That this House do 
now adjourn.” 

Earl Grey observed, that he derived a 
great consolation from the statement of 
the noble lord, that not only in the prin 
ciples on which the negociation was 
carried on, but also in the causes which led 
to the termination of that negociation, | 
there had been the most complete agree- 
ment among the Allies. When that infor- 
mation promised by the noble lord should 
be communicated to the House, he trusted 
that they would have the farther satisfac. 
tion of learning, not only that the Allies 
had agreed in the principles of the nego 
ciation, and the circumstances and condi: 
tions upon which it was terminated; but 
that those circumstances and conditions 
would prove that the negociation had been 
broken off by the ambition and injustice 
| of the enemy. The noble lord had said, 
that the Declaration of the Allies, and 
such further information as might be 
wanted, would, in due time, be laid. before 
the House. It was undoubtedly his wish, 
and the wish of all their lordships, he be- 
lieved, to examine these documenis as 
soon as possible; and he wanted to know 
from the noble lord, whether they had any. 
reason to expect that the papers would 
be laid before the House before the ad- 
journment, that they might come prepared 
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- to the discussion of the subject as soon 


after the récess as possible. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, it would not 
be possible to produce them to the House 
before the recess; but they would be 
ready, he believed, the very day on which 
parliament should first meet after the 
period for which it might be found con- 
venient to adjourn the House during the 
approaching holidays. Care would be 
taken in the mean time to have the papers 
printed, that they might be laid before 
the House in that shape when they met ; 
and he should propose as early a day after 
the recess as was consistent with a due 
understanding: of the subject, for taking 
the papers into consideration. 

Earl Grey expressed himself satisfied 
with the declaration of the noble earl. A 
day too early would not be satisfactory, 
when very extensive and voluminous 


‘papers were to be the subject of discussion. 


The Ear! of Liverpool said, there was no 
intention entertained of hurrying on the 
discussion. What he meant was, that as 


early a day as possible, but not that too 
early a day, should be fixed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 4. 

Crercy Penattits Mr. Ba- 
thurst expressed a wish that the further 
consideration of the report of the above 
Bill, which stood for to-morrow, should be 
postponed for a day or two. 

Mr. Whibread said, that he, as well as 
others, was prepared to enter into a dis- 


cussion of the merits of the Bill to-morrow 3. 


and, if it were put off for a short time, 
perhaps he should not be able to attend. 
He thought it should be postponed till 
— the holidays, if it were postponed 
at all. ' 

Mr. Bathurst did not see the necessity 
for so great a delay. ° 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that if the 
assertion contained in the petition of Mr. 
Wright were true, that he could do away 
a great number of the allegations made 
against him by his opponents, sufficient 
time ought to be given to him for that 
purpose. Though the business might have 
been taken up with strong feelings of pre- 
judice against Mr. Wright, yet he did 
not think there was any member of par- 
liament but wished the real state of the 
case to be fairly investigated, and that 
every thing which Mr. Wright had to 
state should be fairly heard. . 
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Mr. Bathurst. said, Mr. Wright had only 
desired liberty to contradict statements 
contained in one petition, that of Mr. 
Priest. If, by application to the House, 
or by any other means that appeared 
more likely to attain his end, he thoayht he 
could disprove the statements of his oppo- 
nents, he might, of course, do so. 

Mr. Whitbread believed that a petition 
had been presented from Mr. Wright, 
praying to be heard by counsel, at the bar 
of the House, against the Bill; and every 
reasonable time should, therefore, be al- 
lowed him. 

Mr. Bathurst then postponed the further 
consideration of the report until Monday 
the 18th instant. 


Copper Currency.] Mr. Grenfell 
ed, “ That there be laid before the House 
a copy of the Memorial of certain manu- 
faciurers, dated the 4th of March last, and 
addressed to the lords of the Treasury, on 
the subject of the present state of our 
Copper Currency.” 

Mr. Whitbread stated, that, in conse- 
quence of the refusal to take Tower half- 
pence in payment, which was so general 


| throughout the country, he had heard that 


great distress was felt in the manufactur- 
ing districts. The shopkeepers would not 
take these halfpence; and, in one town, 
he was informed, persons who collected 
the poor rates had also refused them, by 
which very great inconvenience was pro- 
duced. He was aware, that the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Vansittart) had done 
every thing in his power to check the evil, 
and a proclamation had been issued on the 
subject. He (Mr. Whitbread) was, how- 
ever, of opinion, that much good would 
result if a fresh proclamation were pub- 
lished. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
could add nothing to what he had alread 
stated on this subject. He had publicly 
declared, that the Tower halfpence - were 
a legal tender, and that fact was still far- 
ther made,known by proclamation. He 
was not aware, that any of the officers of 
government had refused to take them; if 
they had done so, their condact was im- 
proper. Persons possessing halfpence of 
this description, would receive their full 
nominal value at the Mint. . 
Mr. Whitbread did not mean to throw. — 
any imputation on the course pursued’ by 
the right hon. gentleman. All he intend- 
ed to say was, that a fresh proclamation 
might be of use. Instances, he believed, 
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had occurred, in which persons, having 
nothing but these halfpence with which 
to purchase necessaries for their families, 
were, in consequence of their not being 
taken, obliged to apply for assistance to 
the parish. 

Mr. Grenfell said, it was not generally 


known, but ought to be perfectly under- 


stood throughout the country, that the full 
nominal value was given, at the Mint, in 
Bank notes, for Tower halfpence. 

. The motion was then agreed to, and 
the Memorial ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Grenfell then gave notice, that, pro- 
bably soon after the recess, but certainly 
before the period arrived when the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Vansittart) should 
make his arrangements for a new loan for 
the service of the country, he would call 
the attention of the House to the 26th of 
the King, which gave authority to the 
commissioners for the management of the 
sinking fund, to apply the whole or any 
ai of that fund in furtherance of any 

oan or loans. 


Rupture or tue Necocrations.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer :—I am autho- 
rised by his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, to inform the House, that the nego- 


ciations lately opened at Chatillon have 
terminated in a rupture, and that a fur- 
ther communication on that subject will 
speedily be made to parliament. I am 
happy to be able to state, that the mode and 
spirit in which these discussions have been 
conducted and carried on to the point of 
their termination, have met with the entire 
concurrence and approbation of all our 
Allies ; and that they are about to submit 
a Declaration to Europe, and to the world, 
in which they will explain the principles 
by which they have been guided, and 


‘ justify themselves of all blame in the 


failure of this pacific attempt. As soon 
as this Declaration is issued, and shall 
reach this country, it is his Royal High- 
ness’s intention, that it be laid, together 
with all papers and documents relative to 
the late conferences, before this House,— 
I cannot, with propriety, say any thing 
More upon the subject at present, and shall 
therefore move the order of the-day. 

Mr: Ponsonby wished to ask, in the first 
place, whether all the papers which were 
necessary to enable the House te form a 
correct judgment on the negociation would 
be laid before them? and, secondly, at 
what time the communication would be 
made? 


Adjournment. [Ale 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 


no communication would be made of 
thing, the disclosure of which would be 
detrimental to the country ; but that ever 
disposition existed on the part of his Ma. 
jesty’s government to afford the fullest 
information to the House. It was impos. 
sible to ascertain exactly at what time the 
Declaration would arrive in this country ; 
but, if possible, it would be laid before 
parliament, with the other papers, shortly 
after the recess. Full time would then be 
given to the House for the consideration of 
the papers ; as there was no disposition on 
the part of his Majesty’s governmentto 
press prematurely for a determination on 
the subject. - 

Mr. Ponsonby declared himself perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation. 


Apsournment.| Mr. Ponsonby said, 
in Consequence of what had fallen from 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Van- 
sittart), who had just made a commu- 
nication to the House by the authority of 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, he 
begged leave to ask, what duration it was 
his intention te give to the next adjourn. 
ment? When they last had some conver- 
sation on this point, the right hon. gen- 
tleman said, that the adjournment would 
be of the usual length, which would carry 
them to that day fortnight; for he be- 
lieved, the ordinary practice was, to ad- 
journ on the Thursday before Good Friday, 
to the Monday week following. The 
right hon. gentleman had told the House, 
that they would not have any information 
immediately from their own government 
on the subject of the negociation, but that 
they must wait till the Allies had published 
their Declaration on the continent—which, 
when received in this country, would be 
laid before parliament, accompanied by 
such papers as would enable the House to 
form a correct judgment on the circum- 
stances. He recollected the right hon. 
gentleman (when the conversation took 
place to which he had alluded,) observed, 
that the adjournment would not be of 
greater length than usual, but that it might 
probably be shorter. Now, it was ma- 
terial for the House to know, whether the 
right hon. gentleman intended to propose 
an adjournment of the ordinary length, or 
to shorten it. Because if they were to 
depend on the Declaration of the Allies 
being sent to this government, before any 
communication could be made to the 
House, it must be evident to every mam 
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that the time might be prolonged at the 
pleasure of those Allies; and the House, 
during the whole period, might remain 
without any communication from his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers on this most interesting 
subject, in consequence of the Declaration 
being kept back. This would be a very 
awkward situation both for parliament and 
the country. The proper course of pro- 
ceeding he therefore thought would be, 
not to adjourn, in the first instance, for so 
great a length of time as was intended, 
but to shorten it considerably. Parlia- 
ment would thus have an opportunity of 
acting according to circumstances. In 
that view, the shorter the period of ad- 
journment the’ better, and he could not 
conceive any reason which called fora 
recess of more than a very few days. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was intended to adjourn the House, on 
Thursday next, till Monday fortnight.— 
With respect to the Declaration of the 
Allies, it was clear that. they must be 
most desirous to lay their conduct before 
the world as speedily as possible. There- 
fore, little doubt could exist, but that 
they would publish their Declaration im- 
mediately after the rupture of the nego- 
ciation. He hoped, however, that, about 
the time when the intended adjournment 
would terminate, his noble friend (lord 
Castlereagh), who was best able to ex- 
plain the circumstances connected with 
the subject, would have arrived in this 
kingdom. If, however, the allies should 
change their intention of publishing a De- 
claration, it would, of course, be the duty 
of government to give to the House such 
information, with respect to their conduct 
and principles, as might be deemed ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, in all. former cases 
of that kind, it was not customary for this 
country to wait for information, and to 
stay proceedings in parliament, depend- 
ing on a Declaration to be published by 
their Allies. He admitted, that a Declara- 
tion of their Allies generally preceded the 
notice, in parliament, of subjects of this 
nature; but the present proceeding was 

- entirely different—because the right hon. 
gentleman expressly stated, that they 
were not to receive any information until: 
the Declaration of the Alli¢s was received 
inthis country, But if they vacillated in 
the course they proposed to pursue, or if 
they changed their intentions: altogether 
on thé subject of a Declaration, then go- 

Yerament would state something on the 
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subject themselves ; so that, in fact, it all 
depended on the conduct of.the Allies, 
This was a most novel situation—that 
they were to depend on the conduct of 
other powers for information, and not on 
the act of the British government itself. 
This was a state of things perfectly new, 
and such as was never before known in 
parliament. Nor did he think a proceed- 
ing such as this could be defended, by. 
which parliament and the nation were 
kept waiting for information on a point of 
the utmost magnitude, until certain acts 
were perfornied by other states, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
right hon. gentleman had misunderstood 
him. He did not mean to state, that the 
information to be laid before parliament 
was entirely to depend on the Declara- 
tion of the Allies; but that, as the Allies 
intended to publish such a document, it 
would be better to wait for it, that it 
might be submitted to the House, in con- 
junction with the other papers relating to 
the same subject. Besides, the whole of 
the Allies would join in the Declaration 
to which he had alluded; it might, there- 
fore, be considered.as affording an expla- 
nation of the conduct of this government. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that, according 
to thisexplanation, he certainly must have 
mistaken the right hon. gentleman. He 
understood him to have stated to the 
House, by authority of the Prince Regent, 
that it was the intention of the Allies to 
publish a joint Declaration; and that, 
when it was received in this country, it 
should be laid on the table of the House, 
with such other papers as were necessary 
to elucidate the subject. If, however, he 
had not understood him correctly, he had 
nothing more to offer on the subject. 


New Ccstom Hovusse.] Mr. Baring 
said, that the motion which he was about 
to make appeared to him to be of such a 
nature, as would not call forth any oppo- 


‘sition from the right hon. gentleman op- 


posite (Mr. Vansittart), Government 
were now about to cause a new Custom- 
house to be erected in the city of Lon- 
don ; and when so large a portion of the 
public money as it must necessarily de- 
mand was about to be expended, it 
should, in some shape or other, come 
under the cognizance of parliament. He 
did not by any means suppose, that the 
plan was'a bad or an improperly expen- 
sive one ; but a building of this descrip- 
tion was of such importance; that an esti- 
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mate of the expence of erecting it should 
be laid before parliament. The hon. 
gentleman then moved, “ That there be 
be laid before this House an estimate of 
the expence of building a Custom-house 
in the city of London.’’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had no objection to the production of the 
paper. 

- The motion was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 5. 

‘On the question the third reading 
of the Writs of Assistance Bill, some con- 
versation on its prominent enactments 
took place between the duke of Norfolk, 
the Lord Chancellor, and lord Ellenbo- 
rough. 

The Duke of Norfolk adverted to the ex- 
traordinary and alarming powers he con- 
ceived it would vest in the revenue offi- 
cer; in authorising one, by what was 
called a Writ of Assistance, to take a 
constable, or other officer, and enter any 
shop, cellar, &c. and in case of resistance 
to break open doors, He seemed to 
liken such a power to certain unconstitu- 
tional practices which were complained 
of in the time of Charles 2, and to certain 
proceedings under general warrants, which 
obtained at an early period of the present 
reign ; and thought that some strong and 
adequate reasons should be assigned for 
such an enactment. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the prac- 
tice to which the noble duke had advert- 
ed, had continued from the time of Charles 
2, down to the present time; and had 
been acquiesced in, from a conviction 
that the power, though extraordinary, was 
necessary for the purpose of protecting 
the revenue. If an officer entered a house 
in the manner mentioned by the noble 
duke, and found no smuggled goods, it 
was actionable ; so that the writ must be 
executed at the officer’s peril. But whe- 
ther the system ought to continue or not, 
there could be no reasonable objection to 
this Bill; which was merely to provide 
against the expiration of the writ by the 
death or resignation of the head of the 
Board of Customs who might have autho- 
rised it. 

Lord Ellenborough said, on an indictment 
‘before him, the objection was taken, that 
the writ abated by such death or change ; 
and it appeared to him, that there was 


Private Mad-Houses. 


was in consequence of that doubt that the 
Bill was brought in. The system was 
only justified by its necessity; but, at 
any rate, the writ must be executed at the 
officer’s peril; and if nothing was found, 
the breaking open was actionable. While 
the system was continued, there could be 
~ doubt about the propriety of the present 

ill. 

The Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 5. 
Private Map-Housgs.} Mr. Ros, 


pursuant to notice, proceeded to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal and ren. 
der more effectual the provisions of the 
Act of the 14th of the King. He pre. 
faced his motion by a short detail of the 
grievances which existed about the com- 
mencement of his Majesty’s reign, and 
which had been Uuiscovered by a commit 
tee appointed to enquire into the state of 
Private Mad-houses in the United King- 
dom. He. mentioned some of the most 
aggravated cases of persons being confined 
in these receptacles who were in a state 
of perfect mental sanity. Amongst others, 
a person was found who had his wife con- 
fined in one of these houses, and who, 
when asked whether she was mad, re- 
plied « O,no; but I consider the place 
as a kind- of Bridewell.” In fact, it-had 
been found that the practice was, to admit 
persons without any enquiry whether or 
not they were deranged.. It was asto- 
nishing that ten years actually elapsed 
after the report of the. committee which 
he had mentioned, before any remedy 
was applied ‘to that flagrant evil. At 
length, in 1774, an Act had been passed, 
which, however, was now found to be 
very inadequate to prevent the evil. As 
a proof of this, he had a statement in his 
hand, concerning the situation of persons 
confined in some of these houses. In one 
instance, the apartments allotted for per- 
sons confined were found to be cells on 
the ground floor, nine feet long and five 
broad, the walls of which, as well as-the 
ground, were wet withdamp. The whole 


‘furniture consisted of a box containing 


some straw or blankets by way of a bed. 


The Act required the certificate of a surs 


geon, amongst others, before a person 
could be received into a private made 
heuse. There were actually casts 10 


much force in it. He presumed, that it} which it was found that the surgeon’s cers 
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tificate was signed by the keeper of the 
house. The object of the Bill which he 
meant to bring in was; to remove the de- 
fects of the existing Act. It would go to 
provide, that the magistrates in the dif- 
ferent counties should periodically visit 
the private mad-houses within the respec- 
tive counties, and make reports on the 
subject, on pain of severe penalties. He 
then moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Act of the 14th of the King, 
respecting private mad-houses. 

The motion was agreed to without op- 
position, and Mr, Rose afterwards brought 
in the new Bill, which was read a first 
time. 


Report From THE ComMITTEE oF Sup- 
pLy.] Mr. ‘'homas Courtenay reported 
from the Committee of Supply the follow- 
ing Resolution, which was read and 
agreed to: 

- That a sum, not exceeding eight mil- 
lions, be granted to his Majesty, towards 
paying off and discharging the Exchequer 
bills issued for the service of the year 
1813, charged on the aids of that year, 
outstanding and undischarged. 


Report FROM THE CoMMITTEE OF 
Ways anp Means.] Mr. Thomas Cour- 
tenay reported from the Committee of 
Ways and Means the following Resolution, 
which was read, and agreed to: 

That, towards making good the supply 
granted to his Majesty, there be issued 
and applied the sum of eight millions, 
part of the amount of monies in the 
Exchequer, and remaining to be received 
on the Ist day of April, 1814, to com- 
plete the sum of twenty-one millions 
granted out of the produce of war taxes 
for the service of the year 1813, 


Corn Laws.] Lord A. Hamilton pre- 
sented a petition from certain persons in 
the county of Lanark, praying that no 
alteration: might be made in the Corn 
Laws. ‘ 

On the question that it should lie on the 
table, 

» Mr. Baring took that opportunity to 
express his hope, that the discussions on 
the subject of the corn laws would not be 
put off, as in the last session, until the 
middle of summer, when members were 
called upon to vote on a question which it 
was not possible to have time to digest. 
Considering the imperfect nature of the 
information hitherto obtained, and that 
( VOL, XXVII. ) 
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every thing of importance relating to the 
subject was yet to be learned, he hoped 


‘that some effectual measure would be 


adopted in good time. - 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, that he had no 
difficulty in stating, in as far as he knew, 
what was likely to be done on the sybject. 
An hon. friend of his, the member for 
Queen’s county (sir H. Parnell), had been 
chairman of the committee; and it was 
at the desire of that hun, baronet, that all 
the accounts relating to the business had 
been moved for. When the matter had 
been discussed before the Christmas recess, 
it had appeared to every one, that it wold 
be unfair and unwise to enter into the 
discussion in the absence of many of those 
members whom the subject most concerned. 
He knew that it was the intention of the 
hon. baronet to bring the matter under 
due discussion as soon as possible after the 
recess. 

Mr. Baring said, what he thought ne- 
cessary was, that there should be either 
a fresh committee, or that evidence should 
be taken at the bar on the subject, 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, that in the ab- 
sence of the hon. baronet, he felt it im- 
possible to say what course would be 
taken. 

ApsourNMENT,] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that from the present 
state of public business, he believed it 
would not be inconvenient if the House 
adjourned for the Easter vacation to- 
morrow instead of Thursday. If any 
gentleman had any private business which 
stood for Thursday, he begged him to - 
state it, 

No member rising, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave notice, that to-morrow he 
would move that the House should adjourn 
for the Easter recess. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 6. 


Civit Liperty--IMPRISONMENT ON MESNE 
Process.] Earl Stanhope said, he rose 
to present four Petitions, which he consi- 
dered of great consequence, because they 
related to the very important subject of 
civil liberty, He had, with some degree of 
astonishment, met with persons who were 
bold enough to state their objections to 
political liberty, from whom he completely 
differed ; and he had seen those who were. 
mes to declare their sentiments 
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against religious liberty, from whom also 
he as widely dissented; but he never yet 
met with a man who had the audacity to 
state that he was an enemy to civil liberty. 
All their lordships must know so much of 
the laws of their country as justly to ap- 
preciate the 29th chapter of Magna Charta, 
the most precious part of this statute, 
provided as a bulwark to our English li- 
berties. If their lordships would turn to 
the chapter he cited, they would find 
it enacted, that no man should be con- 
demned without trial, that justice should 
not be sold, denied, or delayed. “ My 
lords,’’ said earl Stanhope, “ it is notorious, 
that justice is sold in this country. I do 
not mean to say, that it is sold by the 
judges ; but such arethe fees and expences 
to be paid for its administration, that it is 
impossible for a certain description of the 
community to become possessed of it ; 
and if the sellers are permitted to put such 
a price as to exceed the means of purchase 
among certain classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, the result will amount to a denial 
of justice to those who are placed in that 
situation. With respect to delay, it is not 
necessary to remind your lordships of 
what daily comes under our observation. 
Perhaps that delay may be the effect of 
necessity ; but while it exists, it becomes our 
serious consideration to provide such means 
as to rid our laws of injustice so great, and 
oppression so.monstrous.” The noble earl 
stated, that the petitions he referred to 
complained of the wrongs which arose 
through the present system of mesne pro- 
cess ; which, in consequence of allowing a 
man to arrest upon the oath he chose to 
make for the purpose, might render an- 
other liable to suffer a long imprisonment, 


’ without being in the least in debt; and 


under the proceedings of mesne process, it 
might occur that delay would be equal to 
injustice. Therefore, without considering 
at present whether the law of imprison- 
ment could or could not be defended, he 
was prepared to declare, that imprisonment 
under mesne process could not be justified. 

The first petition which he had to pre- 
sent to their lordships, was that of Matthew 
Baillie Dennett; to which he would re- 
quest their particular attention, inasmuch 
as it described the case of a person impri- 


-soned without any just cause of debt, and 


detained in custody a considerable length 
of time; that against the hardships of those 
proceedings he had pleaded by petition, 
and in other forms; that the petitioner, 


‘on every point, had taken the advice of 
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counsel; and all the statements made 
were according to their opinions of the 
law upon the subject. The delays com, 
plained of in this particular case were cer. 
tainly unnecessary. 

The next was the petition of Walter J, 


Baldwin, esq. ; in which, the noble lord 


observed, without wishing to throw. the 
blame upon any manner of men, what 
was complained of, in being detained after 
the declaration of the Court, appeared to 
him to be unjust and contrary to law, 

The third petition he was about to present 
was that of T. Maney, a prisoner for debt 
in the King’s-bench; by the statements 
in which it appeared, that he discovered, 
on the part of a person named, certain 
frauds ; in consequence of which he ap. 
plied to the Thames police magistrates, 
who, in consequence, sent officers to search 
the premises of that person; and upon 
their search, property was said to have 
been found. That he (the petitioner) was 
twice arrested, in order to prevent his 
being examined as a witness; and, that, 
on the occasion of the second. arrest, the 
person, who had put him in, had informed 
those who were interested in the trial, that 
he had gone abroad. 

The next petition (his lordship observed) 
was that of Stephen Eagleton, a person 
who had been set free under the Act 
brought in by a noble and learned lord 
(Ellenborough) ; after which, however, it 
was stated, that he was seized by the 
turnkeys of the King’s-bench and dragged 
into prison; but he was subsequently li- 
berated by them, which was an acknow- 
ledgment that they had acted unjustly. 

All these four petitions had the same 
prayer; namely, the abolition of impri- 
sonment for debt on mesne process. It 
had been said, in the way of objection to 


such a measure, that it would decrease 


credit. ‘To this he would observe, that 
the too great increase of credit was one of 
the greatest curses, He admitted at the 


same time, that in certain cases, credit was | 


beneficial ; nay, advantageous; as in the 
instances of professional and some other 
descriptions of men, who may be in need 
of assistance of the kind. But as the law 
stood, a man may be imprisoned where 
no assistance had been afforded. His 
main objection was, to the existence of 
imprisonment without a crime. The power 
of imprisonment was in some cases in & 
manner without control; it may be exer 
cised even by one who may take himself 
away to America afterwards. Thesystem 
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- go ill accorded with his feelings upon the 


subject of civil liberty, that he must say it 
ought not to continue. As to the petitions 
referred to, whatever might be the indivi- 
dual opinions of their lordships as to the 
cases, none could say but that they ought 
to lie on the table. 

The noble earl then regularly presented 
the petitions, which he begged might be 
fully read by the clerk.. This was accord- 
ingly done. The first was, as above stated, 
from Matthew Baillie Dennett. The state- 
ments of the petition appeared to be of the 
general tendency described by the noble 
earl in the course of his observations to the 
House. 


The second was from Walter J. Baldwin, 
esq. as follows : 


* To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


* The respectful Petition of Walter J. 
Baldwin, esq. 


“ Sheweth; That under the existing 
system of imprisonment for debt, your 
lordships’ petitioner was arrested on mesne 
process, in his bed, on the morning of the 
23d March, 1813, and was held in prison 
till the 11th of March, 1814, a period of 
upwards of eleven months, for a demand 
which he was not in any manner bound 
by law to pay, as has since been proved 
by a decision of the court of King’s-bench 
in the month of February last. 

‘‘ That petitioner, as soon as possible after 
his arrest, applied at judge’s chambers, by 
his attorney, to the chief justice of the 
court from which process issued, for an 
order to be discharged from a groundless, 
unjust, and illegal arrest, but was referred 
to the court, which did not sit for five 
weeks after: that in consequence he re- 
mained at a lock-up-house for those five 
weeks, when he moved the court by 
counsel for an order as above, but could 
not obtain it; and that afterwards, on 
being served with a false and groundless 
declaration, he applied again by his 
attorney to another judge of said court at 
his chambers, for an order to be discharged, 
but did not obtain it; so that your lord- 
ships will perceive that every thing in 
petitioner’s power was done to endeavour 
to procure his liberation, but without 
effect. 

“ That when the action, on which your 
petitioner had been so arrested, afterwards 
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came into court to be tried on the 23d of 
February, 1814, eleven months from peti- 
tioner’s arrest, the plaintiff was non-suited ; 
and the chief justice of the court, as peti« 
tioner has been credibly informed, most 
expressly declared, that your petitioner 
ought not to have been held to bail ; that 
is to say, ought not to have been arrested, 
or held in prison at all, in this cause, as 
there was no ground of action. 

« That, after the non-suit of the plaintiff, 
your petitioner applied, by his attorney, 
to a judge of the court in which the action 
was instituted, for an order for his dis 
charge; but although he had already had, 
as aforesaid, the decision of the court in his 
favour, he could not obtain it, but was re- 
ferred to the chief justice of the said court, 
who did not come to his chambers for 
many days after: that, on the said chief 
justice’s coming to his chambers, your 
petitioner again applied for an order, as 
aforesaid, for his discharge, but was again 
referred to a future day ; and, that on the 
future day appointed, your petitioner, a 
third time, applied for said order, and ob- 
tained it. Your petitioner, therefore, as 
your lordships are requested to observe, 
was thus by means of a most groundless, 
vexatious, and harassing course of pro- 
ceedings, held in prison, contrary to law, 
for eleven months previous to the decision 
of the court in his favour as aforesaid, and 
was even subsequently to the said decision 
in his favour, further kept in prison for 
upwards of a fortnight, from the said 23d. 
of February to the 11th of March follow- 
ing, although the court had expressly de- 
cided that there was no ground whatsoever 
for arresting him or holding him in custody 
on the said cause of action. 

Wherefore your petitioner most respect- 
fully implores your lordships, from your 
regard for the rights and liberties of your 
fellow-subjects, and by the real prosperity 
and best interests of your country, to take 
such measures as to your wisdom shall 
seem meet, totally to abolish the practice 
of imprisonment for debt, at least on mesne 
process, under which such groundless and 
harassing oppression may be visited on 
the most innocent, most virtuous, and most 
worthy member of the community ; and 
the abolition of which would be in no way 
injurious to the fair creditor, but would 
on the contrary be equally beneficial to 
him, the debtor, and the country at large. 
—And petitioner will ever pray, 

Water J, Barpwin.” 
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The third petition was from Timothy 
Maney, to the effect and tendency de- 
scribed by the noble earl ; and the fourth, 
from Stephen Eagleton, in the like manner. 

The petitions being read, they were 
severally, on the motions of earl Stanhope, 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The House then, on the motion of the 
earl of Liverpool, adjourned (for the Easter 
recess) until Tuesday the 19th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 6. 

APPRENTICE rei Mr. H. Davis 
presented a petition from certain master 
manufacturers of the city of Bristol, pray- 
ing that so much of the Act of the 5th of 
Elizabeth, cap. 4, as inflicted penalties on 
persons exercising trades to which they 
had not served regular apprenticeships, 
should be repealed.—Ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. P. Moore presented a petition from 
the manufacturers of Coventry, praying 
that that part of the 5th of Elizabeth, 
cap. 4, which inflicted penalties on persons 
exercising trades to which they had not 
served regular apprenticeships, should be 
rendered efficient. He should merely 
move “that the petition do lie on the 


table ;’? but, before he sat down, he, 


wished to inquire of the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Serjeant Onslow) who had given 
notice of his intention to introduce a Bill 
on the subject, whether he meant, in his 
proposed measure, to confine himself 
merely to the repeal of that part of the 
5th of Elizabeth which sanctioned those 
penalties, or to do away with the Act 
altogether? He also wished to know, 
whether the learned gentleman intended 
to push bis Bill through the different 
stages in the present session; or, having 
introduced it, to let it lie over till. the 
next? In his opinion, a committee ought 
to be appointed, in the first instance, to 
examine the whole of the petitions that 
had been presented relative to the 5th of 
Elizabeth, and also to look into the provi- 
sions of that Act. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow said, most unques- 
tionably he did not mean to go beyond 
the terms of his notice, in the measure he 
should introduce. He had stated, expli- 
citly, the part of the Act that he wished to 
have repealed, and he had not since altered 
his determination. With respect to the 
second point of the hon. gentleman’s in- 
terrogatory,—“‘ Whether he intended to 
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herry the Bill through the House ?’? he 
would answer, that he certainly did not, 
But the hon. gentleman seemed to forge 
that the present period was, virtually, al. 
most the commencement of the session, 
and that very important business was yet 
to come on. He (serjeant Onslow) up. 
doubtedly did wish to have the sense of 
the House. taken on the Bill before the 
session terminated. And this, he thought, 
could be done without any imputation of 
hurry. In the last session the Treasurer 


| of the Navy (Mr. Rose) had presented a 


petition from a great number of persons 
who were desirous that the penalties should 
be continued ; and moved for a committee 
to investigate the allegations of the peti. 
titioners, A committee was granted—it 
sat from day to day—and the evidence 
adduced before it was printed. He (ser. 
jeant Onslow) inquired of that right hon, 
gentleman, whether he intended to found 
any motion on this evidence? And, un- 
derstanding that he did not, he stated, at 
the close of the last session, that he would 
himself submit a motion on the subject. 
Soon after parliament met, he gave notice 
of a motion for the 30th of November; 
but, in consequence of a number of gen- 
tlemen, who represented. large manufac. 
turing districts (particularly the hon, 
member for Yorkshire), not being then in 
town, he postponed it till the 22d of Fe 
bruary, and had finally put it off till the 
27th of the present month—knowing that 
a call of the House would take place be 
fore that period, which would ensure a 
fuil attendance when the proposed mea- 
sure came to be discussed. That. the 
country was not unprepared for it, was 
evident from the numerous petitions which 
had been presented in favour of it. Peti- 
tions of that nature had been received 
from Leeds, Birmingham, Huddersfield, 
Bristol, and many other populous neigh- 
bourhoods. Several petitions had also 
been presented against it. How they , 
were procured he did not know; but the 
language in all of them appeared very 
nearly the same, With respect to the 
principal trade carried on by the consti- 
tuents of the hon. gentleman, it would not 
be at all affected by the new Bill, because 
it was already guarded by a variety of 
enactments, totally independent of the 5th 
of Elizabeth. 

Mr. P. Moore said, it was very true, 
that his constituents (the freemen of Co- 
ventry) were obliged by act of parliament 
to serve aregular apprenticeship, before 
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they could carry on the business alluded 
to by the learned gentleman. Now, they 
were alarmed, lest by the proposed Bill 
they should be'deprived of a right which 
they had long enjoyed. They therefore 
were anxious that the Bill should not be 
hurried through the House. Ha 

The petition was ordered to lie on. the 
table. 


Petition For LEAVE TO PRESENT A 
PETITION RESPECTING THE OFFICE OF 
Gaucer oF Lonpon.] A Petition of the 
court of mayor and aldermen of the city 
of London was read ; setting forth, “ That 
his Majesty’s royal predecessor. Edward 
the 4th, king of England, being entitled to 
the gauging of all wines, oils, and other 
gaugable commodities, imported for sale 
into England, by his letters patent under 
the great seal of England, bearing date at 
Westminster, the 26th day of June, in the 
18th year of his reign, in consideration of 
7,000/. released to him by the said mayor 
and commonalty and citizens, was, amongst 
other things, graciously pleased to grant 
te the said mayor and commonalty and 
citizens the office of gauger within the 
said city, to have the said office, and the 
disposition, ordinance, oversight, and cor- 
rection of the same, together with the 
fees, profits, and emoluments to the same 
office due and by use belonging by use 
and custom to the said mayor and com- 
monalty and citizens and their successors 
for ever, and also the exercise of the same 
office, by themselves or their sufficient 
deputy, which said office has been exer- 
cised by the petitioners from the granting 
of the said letters patent, hitherto to their 
emolument, and to the great advantage 
and benefit of the public ; and the forfei- 
tures accruing to his Majesty and his pre- 
decessors, received by the petitioners or 
their deputy, in the exercise of such office, 
have been duly accounted for annually, 
upon oath, by the gauger and deputy 
gauger of the city of London, in the 
court of Exchequer; and that, from the 
granting of the said letters patent until 
the completion of the docks and quays 
authorized and established by the acts of 
parliament hereinafter mentioned, much 
the greater part of the gaugeable commo- 
dities, imported into the port of London 
for sale, were landed and brought within 
the said city and the liberties thereof, by 
reason whereof the petitioners had the 
gauging of the same, and the fees, profits, 
and emoluments. arising therefrom ;_ but 


[426. 
that an Act passed in the 39th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
“ An Act for rendering more commodious, 
and for better regulating the port of Lon- 
don ;” and, by another Act passed in 
the 39th and 40th year of his Majesty’s 
reign, intituled, “ An Act for making wet 
docks, basons, cuts, and other works, for 
the greater accommodation and security 
of shipping, commerce, and revenue within 
the port of London,” the several quays 
therein mentioned, which are now com- 
pleted, are made legal quays for the im- 
portation and landing of merchandize im- 
ported for sale into the said port of Lon- 
don; and almost all the gaugeable com- 
modities imported into the port of London 
must now, by the respective provisions of 
the said Acts, necessarily be landed on 
the said quays respectively, and cannot 
lawfully be landed elsewhere ; and that 
the said quays are situated out of the local 
limits of the said city and the liberties 
thereof; and although the gauge of all 
gaugeable commodities coming into the 
port of London, and landed without the 
actual limits of the city of London and 
liberties thereof, have, from the date of 
the said charter down to the completion 
of the docks constructed by virtue of the 
above mentioned Acts, been taken by the. 
city gauger on each shore of the river up 


.to upon and beyond the local situation of 


the said docks, without question or dis- 
pute of the city’s right of gauge, and al- 
though the lord chief justice of his Majes- 
ty’s court of King’s-bench, upon the first 
trial of the question, decided in favour of 
the city’s right so to gauge-under the. 
charter of Edward the 4th, yet, upon asub- 
sequent trial of the question, that court 
adopted acontrary decision, and adjudged 
that the petitioners could not, under the 
said letters patent, legally claim to exer-. 
cise their said office of gauger on gauge-. 
able commodities there imported and land- 
ed, whereby they have lost nearly the. 
whole of the profits of their said office, so 
purchased by them as aforesaid, for a 
large pecuniary consideration, and the 
public have lost the advantage of a gauger 
legally constituted to gauge and ascertain, 
on oath, between the buyer and seller, as. 
also an arbiter between the gaugers for 
the revenue and the merchant, in the mea-. 
sure of the gaugeable commodities so im-. 
ported and landed at the said quays; and, 
that the consent of the lords commissioners 
of his Majesty’s Treasury to this applica-. 
cation was not obtained until within a few. 
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days last past; and praying, that leave 
may be given to present a petition for 
leave to bring in a Bill to enable his Ma- 
jesty to grant to the said mayor and com- 
monalty and citizens the officer of gauger 
at the said docks and quays, and at all 
legal quays and sufferance wharfs wherein 
gaugeable commodities may now or here- 
after be lawfully landed within the port 
of London, in like manner as they now 
hold and exercise the said office within 
the city of London, or that they may have 
such other relief as the House shall think 
just and equitable.” 

Ordered, That leave be given to present 
2 petition as desired, 

The House being informed, That one 
of the sheriffs of the city of London at- 
tended at the door, he was called in, and 
at the bar presented to the House, a Peti- 
tion of the court of mayor and aldermen 
of the city of London :—and then he with- 
drew. 

' And the said Petition was read; con- 
taining the same allegations as the last 

eceding petition; and praying, that 
Losee may be given to bring in a Bill for 
the purposes therein mentioned. 

Ordered, That the said petition be re- 
ferred to a committee, with power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. 


Avsournment oF THe Hovse.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that as 
they were then almost on the eve of the 
holidays, and as there was no business of 
importance before the House, he did not 
think there was any necessity for pre- 
facing the motion of adjournment, of which 
he had given notice on the preceding 
evening, and which was perfectly in uni- 
son with the ordinary proceedings of the 
House, with any observations. He then 
moved—* That this House do, on its 
rising, adjourn to Monday se’anight.” 

Mr. Whitbread felt it his duty to take 
notice of the manner in which the right 
hon. gentleman had proposed his motion. 
The present, it was true, was a very un- 
sual session; the recesses had already been 
very long, and they had been proposed at 
most extraordinary periods. But these 
were circumstances that could not justify 
the right hon. gentleman in thinking, that 
the proposed adjournment was a mere 
matter of course. It seemed to him, that 
the right hon. gentleman acted somewhat 
disrespectfully to the House, in not inform- 
ing them why they were then called on 
te adjourn toa period not, in his opinion, 
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very common; because it was by no 
means unusual for that House, as the right 
hon. gentleman’s parliamentary knowledge 
must suggest, to meet on the Wednesday 
in Easter week. Now, he could conceive, 
that the absence of a noble lord (Castle. 
reagh)—the want of time to arrange the 
documents received by government— 
the expectation of events of great impor. 
tance (on which he would not offer an ob. 
servation)——might induce the right hon, 
gentleman to move an adjournment till 
Monday se’nnight.—Bat having, at on 
time, stated, that the adjournment shovid 
take place on Thursday, and having now 
anticipated that day, it did not appear to 
him to be quite a matter of course : and, 
therefore, he called on the right hon. gen. 
tleman to assign his reasons for taking this 
step. It was to him, as a member of par. 
liament, a very unsatisfactory mode of 
proceeding, although the right hon. gen. 
tleman passed it over so lightly and indif. 
ferently. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was certainly not conscious of any want 
of respect for the House, in proposing an 
adjournment which was usual, and in 
which the convenience of members was 
consulted. The hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Whitbread) had himself assigned a power. 
ful reason, if such were necessary, for the 
adjournment in question; or even fora 
longer adjournment, if the interests of the 
public required it. It had always heen 
customary at this season of the year to 

ropose such an adjournment as that 
which he had suggested, unless public ba- 
siness uf a paramount nature required the 
House to meet at an earlier period ; and 
as there was no such inducement for de 
parting from an almost uniform practice, 
he did not think it was necessary to enter 
into any particular explanation. 

Mr. Whitbread had said distinctly, that 
he did not mean to oppose the adjourn- 
ment, and had only objected to the man- 
ner in which it had been proposed by his 
Majesty’s ministers. 


Seirits Intrercourse.] The Chancellor 
of ihe Exchequer rose, in pursuance of no 
tice, to move for the renewal of the com- 
mitee which sat in 1809, to enquire into 
the intercourse of spirits between Great 
Britain and Ireland. Since that commit- 
tee had been appointed, repeated Acts 
had been passed to prevent the intercourse 
between the two countries; and as it now 
became desirable that the subject should 
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be brought to some arrangement advanta- |. 


eous to both countries, as a preparatory: 
step to that proceeding, he begged leave 
to move-— 

« That a committee be appointed to 
inquire into the regulations which govern 
the drawbacks and countervailing duties 
on the importation and exportation of 
spirits the manufacture of Great Britain 
or Ireland, from one country to the other. 
respectively ; and also what alterations it 
may be expedient to make in respect of 
the same, in order to place the intercourse 
between England and Ireland, and Scot- 
land and Ireland respectively, in the arti- 
cle of spirits, upon those terms of recipro- 
city which are required under the articles 
of union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and that they do report their ob- 
servations and opinion thereupon, from 
time to time, to the. House,’? 

Sir John Newport was extremely desirous 
that the committee now proposed to be 
appointed should examine the question for 


their consideration fairly, and with a de- 


termination to come to some certain regu- 
Jation upon this important subject ; as no- 
thing was so improper as the temporary 
acts which had been passed, and which 
were in direct violation of the first princi- 
ples of the Act of Union. It was ex- 
tremely impolitic always to be looking 
solely to the present moment, without 
paying any regard to futurity. With 
respect to the motion of the right hon. 
gentleman, it was not his intention to 
oppose it; but he did apprehend that the 
object in view would be attained with more 
certainty, if the instructions to the com- 
mittee were not of a nature so general as 
those contained in the motion. The in- 
conveniencies of such instructions had been 
fully proved by the result of the delibera- 
tions of the last committee, which had 
never been able to come to any fixed con- 
clusion, in consequence of the yariety of 
matters by which the attention of its mem- 
bers had been distracted. He thought it 
would be best to confine the attention of 
the committee solely to the question at 
issue between the two countries; and with 
that. view, he begged to suggest to the 
right hon. gentleman the expediency of 
so wording his motion. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald said, that there was 
no wish on the part of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, that the committee should 
direct their attention to any other point 
than that in which the two countries were 
particularly interested, . 4 ; 
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Sir John Newport said, that as long as 
the instructions to the committee were so 
general, it would be in the power of any 
member to bring forward the discussion 
of any collateral branch connected: with 
the spirit intercourse of the two countries. 

The Chaneellor of the Exchequer had‘ no 
wish that the committee should go further 
than the hon. baronet thought necessary; 
and had formed bis motion merely with a 
view of letting it be understood that the 


‘committee was similar to that appointed 


on a former occasion, 
The question was then put and carried; 


PorutaTion oF Sir John 
Newport wished to be informed, whether 
there was any reason for omitting to lay 
before the House, according to the terms 
of the act of parliament which was passed 
in a former session, an account of the po- 
pulation of Ireland ? i 

Mr. R. Peel said, he was extremely 
glad the hon. baronet had given him an 
opportunity of explaining to the House 
the cause of this omission. The fact was, 
that returns had been received from the 
clerk of the peace in Ireland of the nature 
alluded to; but they were in such an 
imperfect state, that they were utterly 
unfit to be laid on the table of the House, 
Many of the counties had neglected to 
send in any returns whatever; while 
others were of so incorrect a nature, that 
they were wholly unsatisfactory. He had 
however, since written to the Judges and 
to the foremen of the grand juries of differ. 
ent counties; and was in hopes that by 
the next session such returns would be 
made as would meet the wishes of the 
House. 

Sir J. Newport. expressed himself satis- 
fied with this explanation. 

Britiss Muskum.] The House re- 
solved into a committee of supply, to which 
a Petition of the trustees of the British 
Museum was referred ; when 8,2312. lia 
4d, was voted to the said trustees to carry 
on the works of the Museum, and'a further 
sum of 1,000/. toenable them to purchase 
books to improve the. collection: of the 
Museum. 

The House having resumed, the report 
was ordered to be received on Monday - 
se’nnight. 

The House then adjourned to Monday; 
the 18th instant. 
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_ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 18. . 


Report FRoM THE COMMITTEE OF 
‘Supr.y.} Mr. Brogden reported from the 
Committee of Supply, the following Re- 
solutions, which were read, and agreed to 
by the House: 
_ 1, Resolved, That a sum, not exceed- 
ing 8,231. 4d., be granted to his 
Majesty, for enabling the: trustees of the 
British Museum to carry on the trusts re- 
posed in them by parliament; and that 
the said sum be issued and paid without 
any fee or other deduction whatsoever. 
2. That a sum, not exceeding 1,0001., 
- be granted to his Majesty, to enable the 
trustees of the British Museum to proceed 
in making the necessary purchases for 
‘improving the collection of printed books 
respecting the British islands and the 
several possessions of the British empire ; 
and that the said sum be issued and paid 
without any fee or other deduction what- 
soever. 


- Leewarp Istanps.] Mr. Brown, with 
reference to a Bill then in progress in the 
House (the Colonial Residence Bill), 
wished to put a question to the hon. gen- 
tleman opposite him (Mr. Goulburn). 
He understood that there had been an ap- 
pointment of a Mr. Le Marchant to be 
civil secretary of Antigua; an office of 
great importance in the government of 
that island—he wished to know whether 

the appointment to it was by commission 
or patent ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the office of 
secretary for all the Leeward Islands had 
formerly been held by one person; but 
on the death of Mr. Osborne it had been 
deemed advisable to separate the office ; 
and Mr. Le Marchant, brother to general 
Le Marchant who was killed at the battle 
of Salamanca, had been appointed b 
patent to be secretary at Antigua, wit 
the express condition that he should re- 

side at that place. 


Mr. Creevey asked whether the papers’ 


which had been ordered, on his motion, 
relative to the leave of absence of sir Evan 
Nepean from his office in the Island of 
. Jamaica, had been returned ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, that a letter had been 
_ written to Jamaica on the subject of the 
‘ order; and that no indisposition existed 
on the part of the government to afford 
the information wished for, 


* The late Negociations. [439 
Tug tate Necociations.] ‘The Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, after the late mo. 
mentous events which had unexpectedly 
taken place, thought proper to call the 
attention of the House to the documeny 
relating to the late negociations. Before 
the recess, he had been directed to ac, 
quaint the House, that the negociations 
which had been carried on at Chatillon. 
sur-Seine were broken off, and that a com. 
munication would be shortly made to them 
on that important subject. At the same 
time it was understood, that all the doco. 
ments relating to those negociations were 
to be laid before the House as early a 
possible, in order to submit fully to the 


approbation of the House the conductof | 


his Majesty’s ministers in that delicate 
conjuncture, ‘The change of circum 
stances which had, however, taken place 
since, rendered the production of thos 
documents now less desirable. The man 
who was the principal party that we bad 
to deal with in those negociations had been 
hurled from his throne—and on that event, 
which now filled the world with won- 
der, he would not detain the. attention 
of the House ; but since that momentous 
change had taken place, other negoci« 
tions had been entered upon, which pro 
mised the happiest and most g!orious re- 
sults for England, and for Europe. Under 
these circumstances, he did not think it 
advisable, nor perhaps decorous, to pub 
lish the documents relating to the nego 
ciations at Chatillon. 


Mr. Whitbread said, when the House last 


separated, they were in daily expectation 
of hearing of great events, and greater had 
never occurred in the history of any ne 
tion than those which had since taken 
place. No man could contemplate these 
with greater delight—no man could patti- 


-cipate more largely in the general joy, 


than he did; but he could not help feel- 
ing, nevertheless, that the House would be 
guilty of a dereliction of its duty, if it 
neglected to call for the papers respecting 
the negociations at Chatillon, They (the 
members of the House of Commons) were 
not absolved from their duty by «the 
prosperity which had opened on Europe 
and the world. They ought at such a 
time to be more vigilant than ever. It 
was their duty carefully to trace what had 
been. the conduct of ministers before the 
rupture of the negociations, When he 
said this, it was not because he thought 
there was any reason to arraign the con- 
duct of ministers; .on the contrary, he 
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thought he should be one to applaud their 
conduct throughout, and that the rupture 
of the negociations would have his un- 

ualified sanction. He, however, thought, 
after the confidence that House had re- 
posed in them, by adjourning itself from 
time to time, in order to give them every 
opportunity of prosecuting the negocia- 
tions without interruption, it was too 
much to tell them, that those papers ought 
not to be produced which they ‘had pro- 
mised should be laid before them. When 
that House was the only body in England 
unofficially acquainted with what had 
taken place, he could not help thinking 
they ought not to suffer themselves to be 
treated thus, at a time when they stood so 
high in the eyes of the world as they did 
at present. If the right hon. gentleman 


thought it was inexpedientto produce them 


now, he would concur with him, and be 
content to wait that prosperous issue which 
all fondly anticipated; but if he meant, 
that it was now, and would be ever inex- 
pedient to lay them before the House, he 
for one would enter his protest against 
this doctrine. He would call for them ; 
and he thought discredit would be thrown 
on the House, if they were not obtained, 
He thought, as negociations were at pre- 
seat going on, that it might be improper 
to produce them now. ([Hear, hear!J—A 
member opposite said “ Hear, hear!” 
Did that hon. member hear the right hdn. 
gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) say he would be willing to give the 
papers at any future time? If the hon. 
member heard him say so, he heard what 
had escaped him (Mr. Whitbread). If he 
had said so, he (Mr. Whitbread) was con- 
tent to wait; but if he had not said so, he 
was not content to agree that it would be 
for ever inexpedient to produce them. 
Though, from information that he had re- 
ceived as a private individual, he thought 
the negociations had broken off on just 
grounds, still, as a member of parliament, 
he must call for the papers which had 
been promised, that he might know what 
had caused the rupture. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
meant, by any thing that he had said, to 
preclude the House from calling for the 
papers, if their production should be 
thought necessary at any future time. 
He wished at present to give no opinion, 
as to whether or not ministers might here- 
after think it desirable that they should be 
produced. Whether or not it would be 


expedient at a future day, he was not now. 
| (2F) 
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disposed to inquire. The hon. gentleman 
had said, the Dd had reposed great con- 
fidence in ministers, by adjourning from 
time to time to enabie them to prosecute 
the negociations without interruption. 
He admitted, the House had reposed great 
confidence in them; he trasted that con- 
fidence had not been abused; and had 
only ‘to express a hope, that the House 
wuld continue to have confidence in them 
for some time longer. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, the right hon. 
gentleman had said that he did not mean 
to preclude the House from calling for any 
information which they might hereafter 
think necessary. He knew that the right 
hon. gentleman did not mean to preclude 
them from doing that over which he had 
no controul ; but he now collected from 
what he had said, that—the instructions 
given by the right hon. gentleman’s col- 
leagues—that the opinion of his Majesty’s 
government was—that it would not, even 
at a future period, be expedient to lay be- 
fore parliament the papers which they had 
promised to produce: now, if this was 
their resolution, when the time came, and 
a time must arrive, when the production 
of these papers would be harmless, he 
would get them if he could; and as their 
production had already been sanctioned 
by ministers, if he stood alone, he would 
endeavour to persuade the House to call 
for them. From the commencement of - 
the negociations up to the present time, 
he had been one of the first to repose con- 
fidence in ministers. He did not repent 
the line he had taken; but they must not 
expect his confidence would be extended 
beyond all bounds; and he should think 
ministers unworthy of all confidence, if 
they kept from the House those papers 
which they ought to have. F 

The Chancellor of ihe Exchequer said, he 
had not expressed an opinion that it would 
be inexpedient at some future time to lay 
the papers before the House. He repeated, 
it was his meaning, that it was not now 
deemed expedient by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters to lay before the House those 
papers which a short time ago they thought 
it their duty to produce. 


‘CotoniaL Orrtces Bitt.] On the ques- 
tion being put for going into a committee 
on this Bill; Re: 

Mr. Creevey rose to oppose any further 
progress of this Bill, which had been mis- 
called a Bill of Reform. It would, in 
effect, sanctify all abuses committed 
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vagainst a Bill of Reform whick had passed 
in the 22d of the King. That Bill, which 
was not, as had been stated, brought into 
that House by Mr. Burke, originated in 
the House of Lords, where it was intro- 
duced by the late marquis of Lansdowne, 
then lord Shelburne ; it was brought into 
the House of Commons by lord Kenyon, 
then attorney general ; who said on the 
occasion, that its intention was, to compel 
all persons.who held offices in the West 
Indies to reside im the places to which 
they were appointed. It was true, thatin 
the enacting part of the Bill those offices 
only were mentioned that were held by 
patent; but the reason of this was, that it 
was in the power of the crown to compel 
those who held by commission, to reside, 
without the interference of the legislature. 
Notwithstanding this law, sir E. Nepean, 
who was governor of Bombay, held an 
office in Jamaica by patent; and Mr. 
King, who held an office by the same 
species of authority, held an office in 
England, equally incompatible with his 
residence in the West Indies. There was, 
it was true, a provision in the Act, by 
which a leave of absence could be granted 
by the governor and council of the island 
-in which the office was holden. He was 
curious to see in the case of sir E. Nepean 
and Mr. King, what sort of thing perpetual 
leaves of absence could be: he doubted 
not, when they were produced, that the 
learned gentleman (Mr. Stephen) would 
contend that there was a vested right in a 
leave of absence, as well as in an office 
held at pleasure. The hoa. gentleman 
then read a copy of a commission, by 
which the office of receiver at Berbice 
was granted to the hon. G. Capell, who is 
also a commissioner of land tax in the 
county of Stafford. He contended, that 
this commission, having, like all others, a 
declaration that the office was only 
holden during the King’s pleasure, it could 
not surely be necessary to passa law to 
compel residence. The advocates of this 
B:ll (said the hon. gentleman) are suspi- 
cious reformers: for, in the first place, it 
is they who have sinned, [No! from the 
ministerial —o looking over the 
list of the place-holders in question, the 
_ names of lord Hobart and lord Castlereagh 
both occurred several times. Indeed, 
he would stake his life that the whole 
anxiety for the present Bill arose from one 
little passage, viz. ** And be it further en- 
acted, that nothing in this’ Act shall be 
construed to extend to any existing ap- 
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pointment or leave of absence granted be. 
fore.’ By this pretty device, it was jp. 
tended to support the leaves of absence 
which the proposers of the Bill well kney 
to be too rotten to support themselves, ]f 
the Bill was pressed, he should divide the 
House on it, and propose what he though; 
would be a much better measure—a rego, 
lution that the law had been violated jp 
the letter, in the case of the holders of 
colonial offices by patent; and in jt, 
spirit and effect, by the holders of thos 
offices by commissions. 

- Mr. Goulburnstated, that when he had firs 
the honour of submitting the present mea. 
sure tothe House, he had in nodegree antici. 
pated the opposition which it appeared tha 
he was now to encounter ; for, whatever 
apprehensions he might have entertained 
of being considered as an intruder on the 
province of reform, which the hon. gentle. 
men opposite arrogated exclusively 1 
themselves, they were removed by the 
general expression of approbation and 
concurrence with which it was received 
on its first introduction. He was still les 
prepared to hear the present Bill stigma 
tised as one brought in expressly for the 
purpose of perpetuating existing abuse, 
and sanctioning the illegal violations ofa 
former statute. As the hon. gentleman 
thought it necessary to give the history of 
that Bill (the 22nd of the King), it did not 
appear to Mr. Goulburn improper to inform 
the House and the hon. gentleman, that it 


was brought into the House of Lords, and | 


passed through that House, precisely in 
the shape in which the present Bill was 
submitted to parliament. During its pro- 
gress through this House, it was limited in 
its operation to patent places; probably 
in consequence of the a of those 
who thought, with the hon. gentleman, 
that the government had no right to meddle 
with reform; and who therefore proposed 
an alteration which had the effect of ren: 
dering an useful Bill altogether nugatory. 
That the ground on which the former 
Bill was introduced was that stated by the 
hon. gentleman, namely, that of reforming 
places which were from their tenure out 
of the reach of the prerogative of the 
crown, was altogether incorrect ; for, as 
the Bill had only a prospective operation, 
it was as much in the power of the crown 
to have introduced a clause of residence 
into future patents, as to compel the resi- 
dence of persons holding offices during 
pleasure. The hon. gentleman had inter- 


preted the former Bill as depriving the 
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absent patentee of all claim to salary while 
absent, and stated his life on the accuracy 
of this interpretation. Mr. Goulburn, how- 
ever, thought that the fact of the salaries 
having been paid to absent patentees, was 
evidence that this construction was incor- 
rect. He had never found that any per- 
sons were willing to pay sums, sometimes 
of considerable amount, to those who had 
no legal authority to demand such pay- 
ments; and he was still less inclined to 
believe, that the persons resident in the 
colonies, from whom. the fees were de- 
manded, which constituted the salaries of 
their officer, would have paid them if the 
authority of the patentee had admitted of 
a doubt. There was, however, another 
circumstance to contradict the hon, gen- 


tleman’s opinion; which was, that Mr. 


King’s claim to the fees of his office had 
been contested in a court of law, and had 
been established by its decision in his 
favour. 

It appeared to Mr. Goulburn, that the 
measure proposed as a substitute for this 
Bill, was one of the greatest cruelty and 
injustice; being no less than to deprive 
those who had received such offices (on 
the express understanding of non-resi- 
dence, and of being allowed to appoint a 
deputy) of what had been in most cases 
the only reward which they had received 
for meritorious public service. He did 
not believe there was any one in the 
House who wouid, in his own case, avail 
himself of the letter of an agreement in 
opposition to its understood engagements, 
with a view of being released from its ob- 
ligation; and he could not consent to 
impose either upon the crown or the par- 
liament a line of conduct which would be 
justly considered, in an individual, to be 
both unjust and dishonourable. 

The bon. gentleman had at length dis- 
claimed bis former opinions as to the ceco- 
nomy of abolishing colonial offices, and 
appropriating their salaries to home ser- 
vices) Mr. Goulburn was glad to hear 
this recantation; but even if the measure 
originally suggested bad been feasible, 
Mr. Goulburn would have thought it un- 
adviseable, The House had often had 
reason to lament the feelings which were 
found to be prevalent in the colonies; to 
observe the distinctions which were made 
between man and man, not on account of 
their qualities, but of their colour,-and to 
reprobate the conduct to which such dis- 
tinctions gave rise. The source of this 
evil was, the stagnation of all colonial 
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society, arising from the repugnance which 
was felt to a residence in the colonies. By 
inducing therefore respectable persons to 
reside there, more would be done to re- 
medy this crying evil than by any other 
possible mode; nor could Mr. Goulburn 
believe, that the House would, for a mo- 
ment, permit the paltry saving of a few 
thousand pounds to weigh against the 
adoption of a measure which was essen~ 
tial to the security of the colony, to the 
happiness of the colonial population, and 
above all essential to the character of this 
country. 

Mr. Creevey thought an attention to this 
subject was particularly called for at- the 
present time, from the near prospect we 
now had of peace ; when a number of most 
meritorious persons, in consequence of the 
diminution of our naval and military esta- 
blishments, would be reduced to a scanty 
half-pay. It was not surely at.such a 


time as this that those places, which might 


be conferred as an honourable reward on 
the services of our gallant countrymen, 
should be disposed of to increase ministerial 
patronage. The hon. member concluded 
with moving, as an amendment, instead of 
the words “ that the Speaker do leave the 


chair,” the following Resolution That 


it appears to this House, that by the 22d 
of the King, no persons holding colonial 


appointments are permitted to reside in 


this country ; that nevertheless many. 
persons holding such appointments by 
patent, do reside in this country, con- 
trary to the express letter of the Act; 
and many others, not holding them by 
patent, contrary to its evident meaning 
and spirit; that this is an abuse and viola- 
tion of the law, calling loudly for inquiry 
and correction.” is lia weds 

Mr. Whitbread seconded the amendment. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, it was true that 
there were abuses of non-residence, against 
which it was proper to guard; and was 
of opinion, that to frame some new regu- 
lations, with respect to the granting of | 


‘leave of absence, would be wise. He did 


not agree with his bon. and learned friend 
(Mr. Stephen) in the line he tad taken 
as to the “ vested right” which he sup- 
posed colonial officers to have in the sttue 
ations to which they were appointed dur- 
ing pleasure; but at the same time, he 
thought long established usages ougut not 
at Once to be overthrown, to the ruin of 
individuals. It appeared to him, that co- 
lonial offices might have been conferred _ 
on persons, who had formed their plans of 
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life on a belief, that residence would not 
be required. They had been ignorant of 
the law on this subject; or at the time 
they received their appointment, they 
were possibly of an age not sufficiently 
mature, to be aware of the condition 
which accompanied it. That persons 
thus cireumstanced, should lose the in- 
come on which their whole plan of life 
had been-formed, was, in his mind, incon- 
sistent with the maxims of wise and libe- 
tal government. He concurred with that 
great man, (Mr. Burke) who had by mis- 
take been said to be the author of the Act 
formerly passed on this subject, in think- 
ing that “ tenderness to an individual cost 
nothing to a state; that that which was 
every thing to a man, was nothing to the 
resources of anation; so that the princi- 
ple complained of, was adhered to no 
longer.” To adopt now the resolution 
moved as an amendment by the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Creevey), to compel those 
holding colonial offices to reside, would 
be to compel the greatest part of them to 
‘resign. Doing this, they would reward 
the exertions of the present government 
by throwing into their hands a great deal 
of patronage, the result of long connivance 
and abuse in their predecessors. Was it 
thought that the present administration was 
so superior to the ministers who had pre- 
ceded them, that the patronage, improper- 
ly exereised by them, would be unexcep- 
tionably employed by these, in rewarding 
that distinguished valour which, displayed 
by sea and land, had placed this country 
so high in the estimation of the world. 
He, for his part, was not disposed to pay 
their virtue so high a compliment as to 
assume .that they were so much better 
than all who had gone before them. He 
could not see the wisdom of placing such 
boundless confidence in them to the ruin 
of many unoffending persons. He appre- 
hended, that the objection, made by the 
hon. gentleman near him, might be ob- 
viated, by omitting that part of the clause 
that he had noticed, which provided that 
persons holding appointments before the 
passing of the Bill, should not be affected 
by it. This provision, as he thought it 
unnecessary, he could wish to see omitted. 

Mr. Seephen said, that at the time this 
Bill was first brought in, it seemed to be 
the opinion on the other side of the House, 
that it was highly honourable to the per- 
son who introduced it, and to the colonial 
department. The gentlemen on that side 
were then unuseally fair and candid—it 
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was a pity that they changed their minds 
so very suddenly. With ali their love of 
reformation, there appeared somethin 

like jealousy, at having a measure of this 
nature introduced by a young rival. The 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Creevey) expressed 
his conviction, that the Bill would frys, 
trate reformation in the colonial offices; 
and pretended to discover some plot for 
this purpose in the concliading proviso of 
the Bill, which took away its application 
to existing appointments. In the Bill 
formerly introduced by the member for 
Corfe Castle, there was a saving clause of 
the same kind; and it was the ordinary 
and parliamentary mode of proceeding in 
cases of this kind ; and yet it was in such 
a clause that he pretended to discover this 
plot to frustrate the reformation intended 
by the measure. It was not unusual w 
put such constructions upon the best mea 
sures ; but the method now had recourse 
to was without example. The clause was 
represented as productive of 

« All monstrous, all prodigious things; 

“ Serpents, and hydras, and chimeras dire” 
A phrase used by him upon a former oc- 
casion was alluded to, and a cry was 
raised against him for the way in which 
he applied the term “ vested interests.” 
He should be glad to know what construc. 
tion the hon. gentleman (Mr. Creevey), in 
the accuracy and clearness of his fancy, 
would put upon these terms—(A laugh.)— 
A laugh might be easily raised, but a 
laugh was no proof that he (Mr. Stephen) | 


-used the words improperly. He should 


wish to hear the laugh raised against him 
justified by a close definition, and not sup- 
ported merely by sarcasm. The learned 
gentleman (Mr. Creevey) so much forgot 
his legal in his political studies, that he 
seemed to think nothing vested, but what 
was held in perpetuity. Did he never 
hear of vested interests for a term of years, 
or in the funds? Where then was the 
absurdity, to justify the laugh raised 
against him? Was it because he applied 
the words to places held during pleasure? 
Could nothing be a subject of unjust in- 
vasion unless it was held during life? If 
the hon. gentleman’s (Mr. Creevey) idea 
of the matter was a right-one, the gallant | 
officers who would now retire upon half 
pay, might-be deprived of that half Tc 
as it was not held by patent. Did he 
mean to say, that places not held by pa 
tent were to be at the mercy of every re- 
former? He hoped they would answer the 
“ master in Chancery” fairly, and not 
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screen themselves again under a sarcasm. 
What he said, and must again say, was, 
that it would be monstrous, in a moral 
point of view, that it would be converting 
public spirited reformation into Jacobin 
yeformation—to deprive persons of their 
places without compensation. So far 
from thinking the clause objected to a 
blemish, he considered it indispensable in 
such a measure. Part of the hon. gentle- 
man’s (Mr. Creevey) plan was, to apply to 
colonial purposes the money that would 
arise from the suppression of some colo- 
nial offices; he should however have 
known, that the parliament of this coun- 
try disclaimed the practice of colonial 
taxation, except with respect to commerce. 
Did he mean to say, that the fees were 
to be received as before, and disposed of 
by parliament? The hon. gentleman 
never was in the West Indies, and could 
not know what was suffered by Europeans 
residing there. Did he think that men of 
_ talent would expose themselves to all the 
hardships of that climate for a bare sub- 
sistence, and on the condition that the 

were never to obtain leave of absence? It 
was proper that persons in situations there 
should return to Europe periodically, to 
get rid of the rust they must necessarily 
contract, and to renew themselves, like 
the giant Aniceus, by touching their mo- 
ther earth. Without having it in his 
power to return home and refresh his con- 
stitution, no man of talent would aceept 
of a piace in the West Indies. Giving 
sinecures in the colonies as the reward of 
merit, was rather a relief than a burthen 
to this country ; for otherwise, such per- 
sons must be rewarded from some other 
source. To deprive persons of those 
some which they now held, would, in 

is mind, be the highest injustice. . 

Mr. Creevey explained. He thought 
before, that the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Stephen) misapplied the term vested 
rights ; and by the illustration now given, 
he was the more convinced of this. He 
(Mr. Creevey) admitted, there might be 
vested interests in places not held by pa- 
tent. He admitted, that the right hon. 
gentleman’s place was of that nature. He 
was asked, if he never heard of vested in- 
terests? To this he would reply, that he 


often did hear of such; but if a person. 


were to go into the office of the master in 
Chancery, and shew a piece of paper, by 
which he held a place of 2,000/. a year, 
the master, if he did his duty upon such a 
consultation, would say, that he held a 
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contingent, and not a vested, interest in 
the place. 8 

Mr. P. Moore said, that the Bill, when 
it was introduced, professed to remove an 
existing evil; which, in his opinion, it 
would not do. The Bill, as the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Stephen) observed, was 
certainly received with some cheerin 
from that side of the House ; but the cheer- 
ing was applied to the principle upon 
which the Bill was said to proceed ; and 
because it was stated by the person who 
brought it in, that the noble lord at the 
head of the colonial department would, 
by this measure, deprive himself of much 
self-indulgence, by giving up his power of 
granting leave of absence. This, how- 
ever, was not the case; as the Bill applied 
only to governors and other officers 
abroad. There ought to be a return of 
all leaves of absence for the last 32 years, 
laid upon the table, that the House might 
have sume proof of the necessity of seach 
a Bill. They should likewise know the 
jurisdiction under which the governors 
acted in granting leave of absence. There 
was one instance, of a governor at present 
residing in this country, who removed a 
judge from his place; he also removed 
the sheriff and the attorney general, and 
persons holding patent places. As he saw 
no grounds for this measure, he must vote 
against it. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that on his part at 
least there was no personal hostility ; and 
in the opinion he should deliver, he would © 
be influenced by no consideration of that 
nature. He understood his hon. and 
learned friend (Mr. Stephen) to say that 
| offices held at pleasure were vested inte- 
rests, He did not know whether he used 
the words in a legal sense, or merely to 
[imply that it would be unjust to deprive 
persons of such places. In law, every 
thing was vested that was not contingent ; 
but when his hon. and learned friend 
spoke thus of places held at pleasure, 
surely he did not mean to say that it 
would be illegal to take them away. 
Vested interests, indeed, could not be 
taken away without a violation of law. 
The learned gentleman, perhaps, meant 
only by vested, existing rights; and to 
say that such could not be taken away 
without injustice, was a dangerous doc- 
trine. The office held by the learned 
gentleman himself was a freehold one and 
vested, and could not be taken away. 

Mr. Stephen regretted that his hon. and 


learned friend (sir 5. Romilly) was not 
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present when the words alluded to were 
spoken. He (Mr. Stephen) did then 
maintain, that the offices which the Bill 
had in contemplation were vested inte- 
rests, and could not, without injustice, be 
taken away. Astonishment was then ex- 
pressed at a lawyer speaking in this man- 
ner; and the idea on which the words 
were caught at was, that vested and ‘pa- 
tent interests were synonimous. — His 
learned friend (sir S. Romilly) now agreed 
with him in the use of the terms. 

Mr. Marryatt regretted, that many of 
the places in the colonies were often given 
to persons, not for their abilities to dis- 
charge the duties of them; if, however, 
they were made: less profitable, they 
would not be accepted by men of talents. 
The grounds upon which the Bill pro- 
ceeded were stated to the House; and one 
of the grounds was, to increase the white 
population ; for it was well known that it 
was decreasing ; and that, to prevent it, 
there were local regulations; the object 
of which was, to render the number of 
whites upon each estate in some degree 
are to the negroes. The Bill, 

e. was certain, would contribute to the 
security and happiness of the colonies. 
It would have been better if the hon. gen- 


tleman (Mr. Creevey) had moved for ‘a 
return of all the appointments in the co- 
lonies, and not confined himself to a few 
in Jamaica and in the conquered colonies, 
which probably would be-all very soon 
given up. Most of the places appeared 
to be given to persons who had served the 


government in other situations. Only six 
had: been given within the last ten years; 
and they were given with the implied con- 
dition, that those who obtained them were 
not to reside. It was not against law to 
dispose. of them in this manner, The 
present Bill he considered highly honour- 
able to the noble Jord at the head of the 
. colonial department ; and it had his con- 
currence, as he looked upon it as ‘a mea- 
sure of much utility. 
Mr. Whitbread said, that in the first in- 
stance he should take the liberty of pay- 
ing his personal respects to the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Stephen) who had so par- 
ticularly alluded to him, and whom he 
therefore wished to have immediately fol- 
lowed. The learned gentleman had 
thought proper to attribute to him (Mr. 
Whitbread) a capacity for repartee, but 
he must decline the compliment; and as 
to sarcasms, he had no talent for them; 


but even if he had, they could not affect. 


plicable to his argument. 


Colonial Offices Bill. 
the learned gentleman. Indeed, he pro. 
fessed to disregard them; and. justly, for 
against him they must be ineffective. 
they must fall from him imbella tela, 
But as to the phrase, ‘ vested interests,’ 
it appeared, that, notwithstanding the 
learned gentleman’s ruminations upon 
the subject during the recess — not. 
withstanding his overstrained  endea. 
vour at definition, to cover his use of 
that phrase, it was still obviously inap. 
The learned 
gentleman had perhaps used it in a former 
instance, because he thought he was not 
addressing an assembly of lawyers—be. 
cause he calculated upon the influence of 
an imposing phrase upon comparativel 
superficial men. His calculation, how. 
ever, proved erroneous; and he was this 
day proved, by high legal authority, to 
have made an improper application ofa 
phrase which he ought to have under. 
stood. But the highest authority, in his 
estimation, was Mr. Fox; and that distin. 
guished statesman applied in that House 
the phrase of ‘ vested interests’ only to 
patent places, which he compared to 
freehold rights. It was, however, reserved 
for the learned gentleman to maintain that 
vested interests were tantamount to exist- 
ing interests; that sir Evan Nepean had 
truly a freehold right, because he held an 
office which office he had ;—that Mr, 
King, too, had the same right, and for the 
same reason, The learned gentleman was 
angry, it appeared, because he had been 
called, in the course of debate, a “ master 
in Chancery ;” but he (Mr. Whitbread) 
was quite at a loss to conceive the cause of 
that anger ; for, was he not a master in 
Chancery? and what could now disturb 
him on that point? It might have been, 
that he was much disturbed before he be- 
came a master, by the doubt and difficulty 
of attaining the office: some might have 
strongly opposed, although others strongly 
recommended, his appointment; and the 
throes and swellings of suspense, which 
agitate a nymph before she is brought to 
the altar to consummate her wishes, might 
possibly have agitated the learned gentle- 
man; but now being actually a master in 


‘Chancery, and knowing that no chancellor 


could turn him out (unless he misbehaved, 
which was improbable), although a chan- 
cellor might have objected to his original 
appointment, why should he be so angry 
at the description of his office ? Could the 
Solicitor General, whom he was glad to 


see in his place; could ‘any public officer 
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consider it a sarcasm to allude to the place 
which he bad the honour of filling? It 
was said, that it would be severe now to 
‘annex a condition of residence to places 
which were obtained without any such 
condition annexed. This was not the case 
with respect to the place held by sir Evan 
Nepean, it was given on the express con- 
dition of residence, and yet he never dis- 
charged the duties of it in person. The 
‘learned gentleman himself (Mr. Stephen) 
resided in the West Indies for a long time. 
He hoped he was now purged .of all the 
dross he contracted there; and, like An- 
tceus, he was renovated by touching his 
mother earth. _ He -very often gave proof 
of this renovation, but not upon the pre- 
sent occasion. The good intentions of 
lord Bathurst were spoken of, in annexing 
the condition of residence to future ap- 
pointments; but would it not be easy to 
avoid it? What could be stronger than the 
condition to reside contained in the ap- 
pointment of sir Evan Nepean. He was 


obliged to go out to Jamaica to obtain his 
leave of absence ; and so necessary was it 
to purge off the dross contracted there, 
that he came home after remaining only 
two days, and brought the leave of ab- 
sence in his pocket with him. 


Even the 
form of such leaves of absence was refused 
to be laid before the House, or else it was 
unknown. Was, he would ask, such a 
palpable fraud and abuse of the law to be 
overlooked? Yet such evasion might go 
on under the saving clause in this Bill. 
But a warm climate had not, it seemed, 
such great terrors for sir Evan Nepean; 
for, leaving the West Indian office, which 
he obtained in 1809, he in 1812 accepted 
the office of governor of Bombay, where 
he now was performing his official duty. 
Was this, he would appeal to common 
sense and justice, consistent with law or 
propriety ? Adverting to the observations 
of bis hon, friend (sir James Mackintosh), 
he remarked that such men as sir Evan 
Nepean, Mr. King, and lord G. Seymour, 
could not be supposed to violate the law 
through ignorance. At all events, such 
ignorance could not be allowed to excuse 
them, while the plea of ignorance was not 
allowed in this country to excuse even the 
Criminality of a child. The person who 
brought in this Bill said, it was identically 
the same as that before introduced into the 
House of Lords; but he did not know, that 
the whole debate then turned upon the 
omission of the word * America’ in the 


Bill, and that it otherwise passed in the 
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identical words in which. it was proposed. 
The Bill passed in 1782; and there was a 


gross violation of it in 1789, which it is 


now said is sanctioned by time, and must 
not be touched. The learned. gentleman 
(Mr. Stephen) talked of the defenders of 
their country, and of a vested interest in 
half-pay. Did he not know that officers 
in the army were removable at the plea- 
sure of the crown; and that, for a vote 
in that House, a cornet of dragoons was 
once deprived of his commission. With 
a view to promote the residence of .a 


respectable white population in the West 


Indies, which an hon. member (Mr. Mar- 
ryatt) justly considered so very advan- 
tageous, he (Mr. Whitbread) thought the 
resolutions of his hon. friend were infi- 
nitely preferable to the Bill under con- 
sideration ; because those resolutions 
would serve to enforce the residence of 
the principal officers, which was the more 
necessary, as the deputy offices were no- 
toriously sold to the highest bidders; of 
course, liable to be held by exceptionable 
persons. These resolutions would there- 
fore be productive of a most salutary re- 
form; and having mentioned reform, the 
learned gentleman’s use of the word “ Ja- 
cobinical,’”’? which he confessed he now 
heard with surprise, naturally occcurred 
tohis memory. In using it, he must take 
leave to say, that the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Stephen) was “ a day after the fair;” 
and felicitous as the learned gentleman 
was in his diction, he thought he would 
have been somewhat novel in his expres- 
sion, and laid aside an old, obsolete word, 
referring to what was past and gone, 
never, he hoped and trusted, again to re- 
turn. He supposed the learned gentle- 
man (Mr, Stephen) was making a speech 
for the present occasion during the recess, 
and thinking of the many severe things he 
would say, and the defence he would 
make for himself; but he happened to 
answer a part of a speech from his hon. 
friead (Mr. Creevey) which that gentle- 
man never made. For his (Mr. Whit- 
bread’s) part, he would never sanction 
that which was a violation of law, and 
that with the knowledge of those who 
violated it; and must contend against what: 
he considered as fraudulent and evasive. 
Mr. Marryatt explained. 2 
The Hon. W. Bathurst observed, that: 
some members. opposed a clause in the: 
Bill as tending to sanction that which was 
already illegal. A Bill had passed through. 
the House some time ago, which contained 
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a similar clause; and he would therefore. 


say, that it was already sanctioned by 
passing that Bill. Nay, the hon. gentle- 
man, by voting for that Bill, had already, 
as he himself expressed it, “ sanctified 
sins of 32 years standing.” 

Mr. Goulburn explained. 

Sir Frederick Flood said, he should cer- 
tainly vote for the Bill, were it not on the 
ground that it would be cruel and unjust 
to disturb the possessions of those persons 
to whom the places had been granted, and 
in which they ought to be protected. 

Mr. Creevey’s Amendment was nega- 
tived without a division. 

The House then went into a committee, 
Mr. Brogden in the chair. 

On the clause being read, relative to the 
power of granting leave of absence to 
gentlemen connected with offices in the 
colonies, 

Mr. A. Browne opposed it. He said, 
that, in his opinion, the right to grant leave 
of absence should be vested in the coun- 
cils and governors abroad, and not in the 
government at home. In twoof the cases 
of absence which had been mentioned, the 
parties who ostensibly granted it deserved 
to be impeached, though he believed the 
fault did not really attach to them ; for if 
the House could take a peep behind the 
curtain, he believed it would be found that 
the governors had been obliged, by the 
interference of the authority of the go- 
vernment in England, to grant leave of 
absence. Persons, he knew, had been 
pointed out by government, as fit to re- 
ceive leave of absence; and if this were 
done in one case (ab uno disce omnes), why 
might they not infer that a similar course 
had been pursued in all?, If the House 
really wished to preserve the spirit of the 
Act of 1782, which had been shamefully 
evaded, there ought to be a specific time 
mentioned, beyond which the term of ab- 
sence should not be permitted to extend, 
For that purpose he begged leave to move, 
« That the leave of absence should not be 
for more than 12 months, nor should it be 
renewed for more than the like period ; 
and that any person remaining absent for 
more than two years, should forfeit the 
office which he held.” 

Mr. Barham objected to the shortness 
of the period stated by the hon. gentle- 
man. He thought, where an individual 
had served the public faithfully, for 20 

ears, in the colonies, and wished to come 
me, either to settle his affairs, or to edu- 
cate his children, he ought not to be re- 
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stricted to a twelve-month; a great part 
of which would be consumed in the voy- 
age home and back. 
Mr. Goulburn also considered the time 
proposed by the hon. gentleman as too 
confined. In illustration of his statemem, 
he observed, that the voyage to New 
South Wales, on an average, occupied ten 
months. 
Mr. Browne then withdrew his motion, 
On the last clause being read, by which 
the provisions of the Bill were declared 
not to extend to those who at present held 
situations in the colonies; Mr. A. Browne 
moved, “ That the clause be rejected,” 
And after a short conversation between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr, 
Creevey, Mr. Barham, and Mr. Marryatt, 
the committee divided; when there ap. 
peared: For the clause 32 ; Against it 9; 
Majority 23. 
he House then resumed, and the re. 
port was ordered to be received to-morrow, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 19. 


The West India Trade Bill, the West 
India Shipping Bill, and the Legal Quays’ 
Bill, received.the royal assent by commis. 
sion; the Lord Chancellor, the duke of 
Montrose, and lord Walsingham sitting as 
commissioners. 


Tue Late Necociations, &c.}] The 
Earl of Liverpool begged to call the atten- 
tion of their lordships to what passed te- 
lative to the late negociations previous to 
the recess. He had then informed the 
House, that it was the intention of govern 
ment to lay upon the table certain papers 
upon this important subject. Events had 
since occurred, which rendered such a 
proceeding, at present, at least, unneces- 
sary; as fresh negociations had been com- 
menced, which, it-was hoped, would be 
speedily brought to a favourable termina 
tion. 4 this situation of affairs, his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers conceived, that. the pro- 
duction of the documents already referred 
to could he of no public advantage ; and 
considerable inconvenience might pre 
arise from it. This explanation was all 
he thought it necessary now to give upon 
the subject. 

Earl 


was glad to understand dis- 
tinctly from the noble ear], that se 


tions were now on foot, which were likely 
to have a result that would. promote the 
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general happiness and welfare of the 
country. He wished, however, perfectly 
to understand, whether the papers relating 
to the discussions at Chatillon would be 
produced on some future occasion ; or 
whether ministers considered them, in the 
new state of affairs, as completely out of 
view, and consequently that it would not 
be necessary to lay them before parlia- 
ment? He hoped to receive a distinet an- 
swer upon this point before he addressed 
the House further. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought that he 
had already given a sufficient explanation 
why the documents were not laid upon the 
table. He did not wish that any thing 
which fell from him should at all prejudge 
the question, how far it might or might not 
be proper to produce them on a future oc- 
casion; that must depend upon circum- 
stances. It was not difficult to imagine, 
that events might take place which would 
render it improper and unwise, that the 
papers regarding the negociation at Cha- 
tillon should. be submitted to the public. 
At present, however, he did not mean to 
prejudge the question. 

Earl Grey expressed some surprize at 
the apparent uncertainty of the noble lord, 
as to the line of conduct he would pursue 
with regard to the documents which he 
had himself proposed to lay before parlia- 
ment. He felt every disposition to place 
as much confidence in ministers as the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country might 
demand; but he covld not comprehend 
upon what principle, or upon what ground, 
the papers in question were now withheld. 
The noble earl, before the recess, had 
stated, that he only waited until the arrival 
of the official Declaration of the Allied 
Powers; and that as soon as it arrived 
ministers would feel it their duty to afford 
every information in support of the facts 
stated in that Declaration, to convince the 
world of what he (earl Grey) trusted there 
was no doubt, the moderation of his Ma- 
jesty’s government, and of the Allies, in the 
course of the important discussions at Cha- 
tillon. That Declaration had now been 
printed; and it set forth (not perhaps so 
distinctly and explicitly as could be 
wished) the grounds upon which the nego- 
ciations had at length been terminated. 
The documents that were to have been 
supplied contained merely the evidence.to 
support and confirm the assertions in that 
instrument, without affording any thingnew 
that might become the subject of vague dis- 
cussion, Under these circumstances, his 
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lordship could not imagine any reasonable 
objectionthatcould be urged tothe perform- 
ance of the promise made before the ad- 
journment of the House; since he felt 
convinced that, on an examination of them, 
it would turn out that the negociations had 
been broken off by the ambition of Buo- 
naparté, and the injustice of his demands, 
and not by any want of moderation on the 
part of the Allies. He did not wish to go 
into a debate of this subject at present, and 
he was willing to give to ministers all the 
confidence that they had a right to require. 
He felt the utmost satisfaction in those 
events which had occurred since the rup- 
ture of the negociations at Chatillon; being 
convinced that the termination of hostili- 
ties in the mode now to be expected was 
upon the whole the best that could have 
been attained, for the preservation of the 
general liberties of mankind, and for the 
peace, security, and happiness of Great 
Britain. It was the best, with only one 
exception ; for he could have wished, that 
what had recently been done in Paris, in 
the presence of a foreign force, had been 
accomplished by the uninfluenced exer- 
tions of the French people. The result, 
such as it was, was one from which we 
might augur the most beneficial conse- 
quences. He wasextremely anxious, how- 
ever, that every information should be 
supplied, that might tend to give effect to 
the happy state of things now about to be 
established. The production of these 
documents would not only have the im- 
portant consequence of satisfying the peo- 
ple under the dominion of the allied sovye~ 
reigns (though indeed the subjects of some 
of them would not require it), but of satis- 
fying the natives of France, that all that 
has been done has been done justly; 
among whom, his lordship believed, there 
yet remained many doubts, and some seeds 
of disunion. ‘The papers would convince 
the world that the government now esta- 
blished in France was founded on truth, 
and in justice; and that the attainment of 
peace in the former instance was obstructed 
by immeasurable and unprincipled ambi- 
tion. The advantages resulting from such 
a disclosure would be manifold; it would 
inspire almost unbounded confidence in 
those, whose moderation, not whose exor- 
bitancy, had been the cause of the libera- 
tion of Europe from the yoke of tyranny. — 
The noble earl seemed undecided as to 
the conduct he should pursue; and-~under 
these circumstances, earl Grey felt it his 
duty to putin his claim to call for. the 
(2G) 
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documents in question at a future day, and 
to make them the foundation of some par- 
liamentary proceeding. 

The Earl of Liverpool would only trouble 
the House with a few words upon what had 
just fallen from the noble earl. Towards 
the conclusion, he had spoken of the neces- 
sity of disclosing the documents in ques- 
tion, for the sake of convincing the people 
of France of the unreasonable pretensions 
ofthe enemy: his lordship (lord Liverpool) 
believed that he might venture to assert, 
that upon this point the mind of the noble 
earl might be perfectly at ease; since, 
whatever differences might exist, there was 
not the slightest doubt as to the real and 
just causes of the late happy events. The 
noble earl had not correetly stated what 
passed on this subject previous to the re- 
cess: he (lord Liverpool) had then in- 
formed the House that certain papers 
would be laid upon the table as a founda- 
tion for some subsequent parliamentary 
proceeding, the institution of which the 
Prince Regent might recommend. No 
‘man could now say that such a proceeding 
would not be wholly unnecessary ; and 
the general rule, when papers were laid 
before the House, must be abandoned if 
they were now produced. His lordship 
admitted, that this was not the only ground 
on whieh the production of documents 
might be called for; and it would be per- 
fectly competent to the noble earl, on any 
future day, to move for the papers in ques- 
tion, or for any others he might deem 
necessary in the view he should take of 
this important question. In the opinion 
of ministers, however, the reason for sub- 
mitting these papers to the country was 
now removed; and certainly at present 
no benefit could be derived, and some in- 
convenience might result, from the dis- 

closure. 

Earl Grey observed, that theonly ground 
en which he could accede to the proposi- 
tion of the noble lord was, the declaration 
that inconvenience would arise to the 
public from the exposure. Charged as 
ministers now were with the conduct of 
transactions of such unprecedented mag- 
nitude, if they chose upon their responsi- 
bility to declare that public inconvenience 
would result from the production of these 
documents, he (earl Grey) could do nothing 
but acquiesce. When, however, the pos- 
sibility of that inconvenience should no 
longer exist, he might perhaps move for 
the production of the papers. 

The Earl of Carlisle, though he allowed 


himself to be comparatively ignorant upon 
questions of this nature, yet could easily 
foresee that many disadvantages might be 
the consequence of producing these docu. 
ments. It ought not to be forgotten, that 
England was only one out of five great 
parties at present engaged ; and the unne. 
cessary publication of these papers might 
create distrust, and even differences, ata 
time when events had occurred, which 
even the other day could scareely have 
been hoped. A short. time since, when 
thanks (in which he so heartily concurred) 
were voted to lord Wellington, he did ex. 
pect to have heard from the opposition 
side of the House some acknowledgment 
at least, that in the share they had borne 
in recent events, his Majesiy’s ministers 
had deserved well of their country. That 
opportunity not having been taken, his 
lordship felt it incumbent upon him (and 
the more so, because for so many years he 
had felt it necessary to vote in resistance 
of the measures of government) to give 
them that applause which they had so well 
merited, in securing the peace, liberty, and 
welfare not only of this country, but of all 
Europe. This tribute of admiration might 
have been given by an individual who 
might be able to speak better, but who could 
not feel more, than his lordship. Indepen- 
dently of the great talents they had. dis- 
played, their judgment and policy well 


called for the admiration of the House. ° 


The moderation they had shewn was only 
second to that of that great man the 
emperor of Russia: his dominions had 
been ravaged, his subjects ruined, and his 
ancient capital destroyed; yet, when his 
victorious arms had carried him to Paris, 
when his standard floated upon the walls, 
what was the revenge he had taken? it was 
indeed a glorious revenge, that might well 
excite the envy of mankind—it was the 
revenge of returning good for evil. He 
had not even entered as a conqueror; he 
had dictated no terms; but had allowed 
the people of France freely to judge for 
themselves, to form the basis of a consti 
tution, which, if the superstructure corres- 
ponded with the foundation, was likely to 
become one of the fairest fabrics that the 
world could boast. This constitution would 
not only promote the happiness of France, 
but of all the contiguous countries. The 
emperor Alexander seemed to have out- 
stripped record, in moderation, clemency; 
and generosity. 
_ Earl Grey trusted, that the House would 


allow him to make a few remarks upou 
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what had just fallen from his noble friend. 
In the first place, he had urged that no 
advantage could be obtained, and he had 
imagined a possible risk in the production 
of these documents. Although he (lord 
Grey) was not disposed now to discuss 
the question, be might state generally, 
that in a free government publicity was 
always beneficial ; and whenever a ques- 
tion arose,-in which the moderation, the 
justice, or the honour of the ad ministration 
was concerned, an exposure of the mo- 
tives on which certain consequences had 
been attained, must always be of advan- 
tage, not only to the particular country 
but to the world at large. As to the pos- 
sible risk that might be incurred, he would 
not indulge in conjectures; for when mi- 
nisters, on their own responsibility, chose 
to declare that inconvenience would be 
the result, he was willing to take it on 
trust for the present, until circumstances 
should enable him, by the disclosure of 
the papers, to ascertain the truth of the 
assertion. With regard to the peculiar 
danger referred to by his noble friend, 
occasioned by our intimate connection 
and concert with other governments, he 
must be aware that the risk was not 
greater now than at the period when the 
noble earl promised the production of the 
documents, previous to the adjournment 
of the House. All that was required was, 
that they should now be laid on the table ; 
at least those that were in conformity 
withthe Declaration of the Allies, in which 
all the powers concurred. If there were 
any private communications, minutes of 
secret interviews, or conversations, it was 
in the discretion of the noble lords oppo- 
Site to withhold them. 

« With regard to the remainder of my 
noble friend’s speech,’’ (said earl Grey), 
“I know not exactly whether it was 
Meant to cast an imputation upon those 
who usually occupy this side of the House. 
It seemed to imply an unwillingness on 
cur part—an unwillingness on the part of 
me and my friends, to give his Majesty’s 
ministers a just tribute of approbation, and 
he instanced the recent case of the vote 
of thanks to lord Wellington; on which 
occasion he complains that no expression 
of admiration was employed. I believe 
that I was the only individual on these 
benches who said any thing upon the 
subject; and if 1 was not as forward and 


zealous.as the noble-earl (Liverpool) him- 
self in applauding the achievements and 
expressing our gratitude for the services 
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of lord Wellington, I can only say that I 
failed most lamentably, in the language I 
selected, to give utterance to the sincere 
and ardent feelings of my heart, Further 
than this I think the occasion did not re- 
quire. I cannot help thinking, that there 
is something a little extraordinary, if not 
inconsistent, in the statement of my noble 
friend, who is unwilling that the docu- 
ments should bé produced, on which only 
we can found an opinion; and yet he 
calls upon us to follow his example in 
pronouncing a eulogium upon the gene- 
ral conduct of the servants of the crown. 
I am inclined to believe, as firmly as he 
does, that the measures of government, in 
recent transactions, have been most me- 
ritorious: that is my belief; but how can_ 
I express it as a decided opinion, or ra- 
ther as the conviction of my mind, till I 
have before me the proofs by which my 
opinion is to be formed, and my convic~ 
tion to be ratified? I might, perhaps, say, 
that I even believe that their conduct has 
been most admirable, in a point where it 
seemed probable that it would be most 
erroneous ; I mean, the moderation of 
their demands. Ministers have exhibited 
a moderation, meritorious because it of- 
fered peace on the banks of the Rhine; 
meritorious because again, even as late as 
the 18th March, it made another liberal, 
sincere, and candid proposal to that un- 
fortunate and deluded man, for the resto- 
ration of tranquillity. I rejoice more 
than all, because it is my belief that the . 
same moderation has been a material in- 
gredient and accessory in producing the 
very state of affairs that is now the sub- 
ject, not merely of my applause, but of 
universal exultation. Had it not been for 
this moderation, we should not now have 
to rejeice in the dethronement of Buona- 
parte, in the destruction of his power, and 
in the restoration of the legitimate family — 
of France. Had ministers been so ill-ad- 
Vised, as to listen to the intemperate 
councils that would have had the cause 
of the Bourbons proclaimed in the com- 
mencement, I am convinced that we 
should not now have witnessed the con- - 
clusion of the horrors and calamities of © 
war.” 
His lordship proceeded to notice the - 
adoption by ministers of the very terms 
he had formerly used regarding peace; 
and further to vindicate himself from the 
charge of backwardness in applause, which 
was only restrained by. a deficiency of in 
formation, He concurred in all the praise 
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that had been lavished upon the emperor 
Alexander, for the noble and glorious re- 
venge he had taken upon the French ca- 
pital. Amid the shouts of victory, he had 
listened to the cries of humanity ; and, 
though his own country had severely bled 
by the infliction of invaders, when his 
turn had arrived for retaliating upon his 
enemies, instead of dying his sword in the 
blood of his foes, he had stretched out bis 
protecting arm to shield the unfortunate 
victims of hostilities. Such conduct had 
raised the emperor of Russia to a height 
of glory which none had hitherto attained. 
Even at the'head of a conquering army, 
he had exerted no influence over the po- 
pular opinion ; he had acknowledged that 
principle for which his lordship had con- 
tended at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, viz. the indefeasible 
and indisputable right of the people to 
revulate their own concerns, to choose 
their own government, and the immofality 
and injustice of suffering that right to be 
interfered with by foreign powers. He 
could not, however, help wishing that the 


jate events had occurred without the sus- 


picion that attached to the interposition 
of a foreign force. No man could feel 
more strongly than himself, how much 
was due to the emperor Alexander; and 
he could not.help indulging a wish and a 
hope that he would transplant some scyon 
of the tree of liberty he had raised in 
France, into his own dominions; particu- 
Jarly among the suffering inhabitants of 
Poland. Such a hope would appear, in- 
deed, chimerical and romantic, had it not 
been encouraged by the promise which 
his recent conduct had warranted. Then 
would Alexander leave the name of 
‘Washington only second on the short 
bet glorious acts of those real heroes, 
who, superior to all personal interests, or 
what are falsely deemed so, had devoted 
themselves to the general liberty and in- 
dependence of their country, and by that 
example had best served the cause of 
peace and freedom throughout the world. 
His lordship concluded by expressing his 
sincere belief that ministers deserved all 
the applause they had received, but re- 
quiring the necessary evidence to prove 
Ahat it was merited. 

The Earl of Carlisle denied that he in- 


tended to throw any imputation upon his 
- moble friends: he only meant to express 
-astonishment that he had not been antici- 
pated. With regard to the rupture of the 
Megociations, he was sure he did but ex- 
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press the general sentiment, when he 
stated his sincere joy at the rupture of the 
negociations at Chatillon. He was still of 
opinion, that the papers:in question ought 
not to be produced; and was happy to 
find the noble lord near him, (Grey) coin. 
ciding with him in the sentiments which 
he had feebly expressed on the admirable 
conduct of the emperor Alexander, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 21. 


Catuouic Petitions.) General Mathew 
rose to present two petitions to the House; 
one from the Roman Catholics of the 
county of Tipperary, and another from 
those of the populous and opulent town of 
Clonmel; both of which equally insisted 
on the right of the petitioners to a com. 
plete emancipation from their civil disa. 
bilities. He should make the usual mo. 
tion, that the Petitions be received and 
laid on the table. When he had pre. 
sented Petitions similar to the present, 
which he had done for the last eight 
years, he had always professed his readi- 
ness, if by any accident the patriotic and 
eloquent member for Dublin was pre. 
vented from bringing before the House the 
question of emancipation on the general 
Petitions, to move it himself on the Peti- 
tions which he then presented. The 
whole face of affairs throughout the world 
had so much changed since the last ses- 
sion, that he no longer thought it proper 
to adopt that line of conduct; and he 
thought that it would be improper that 
the Catholic Question should be discussed 
during the present session. Though his 
opinion was changed as to the conduct to 
be pursued by the course of events, it 
remained the same as to the question 
itself, and he remained a warm friend to 
full and free emancipation. By the very 
extraordinary changes which had taken 
place during the last year, his holiness 
the Pope. had fortunately. been relieved 
from thraldrom, to the delight of every 
civilized man; and not only was he re- 
stored to liberty, but to his ancient pos- 
sessions, to his former splendour, and_his 
imperial chair at Rome, surrounded by: 
his reverend cardinals—[a laugh}—with 
whom he might consult on the steps to 
be adopted with respect to the Catholics 
of Ireland. Thus had the time occurred 
for strengthening and consolidating the 
empire; and if his Majesty’s ministers 


had these objects in view, they should 
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lose no time in opening a friendly com- 
munication with the Pope. —[{A laugh.]— 
He (gen. M.) had been informed, and 
had every reason to believe his informa- 
tion correct, that his holiness was warmly 
disposed to take any steps, not entirely 
incompatible with his religious principles, 
for strengthening the British empire, by 
bringing the differences between the go- 
vernment and the Catholics of this coun- 
try to an amicable termination ; having 
beheld with admiration the part which 
Great Britain had taken in the glorious 
struggle on which had depended, not 
only ihe liberty of Europe, but the exist- 
ence of the papal chair. The Catholics 
should, therefore, take the golden oppor- 
tunity offered, and forbear again to agitate 
the question of emancipation, until them- 
selves, or the government, had entered 
into some communication with the Pope. 
Not only had Providence given the happy 
opportunity, but it had provided the man 
by whom the communication might be 
made ; he meant the marquis of Welling- 
ton. If that great man were appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, he was con- 
vinced that every Irishman would be de- 
lighted to receive such a ruler; and the 
place, being the second in the empire, 
was due to him alone. From the natural 


magnanimity of his disposition, no occu- 
pation could be more delightful to bim 
than to conciliate his countrymen, and 
thus to render the empire not only invin- 


cible, but invulnerable. The gallant ge- 
neral then proceeded to remark, how 
galling it was to the Irish Catholics, that 
they were the only men excluded from 
the constitution to which they were so 
main a prop. It was strange, he said, 
that this country, once deemed the most 
liberal, was now the only one where 
civil disabilities, on account of religion, 
existed. The once bigotted Protestant 
state of Holland, by an article (134) in its 
recent constitution, had determined that 
all existing religions should be equally 
protected, and the members of all had an 
equal right to hold offices and charges. 
In another constitution, the most superb 
monument of haman foresight that had 
ever been erected, which had been drawn 
up by the greatest statesman perhaps who 
had ever existed, the prince of Benevento, 
and which had been sanctioned by the 
senate of France, who would have fall 
power to cause it to be obeyed—he had met 
with an article which gave him the greatest 
pleasure, in which it was declared that 
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freedom of worship, under all religions, 
was guaranteed, and that the ministers of 
all were to be treated alike. In another 
article it was said, that all Frenchmen 
were admissible to all offices alike. After 
all these examples of liberality, could 
any be found in this country so bigotted 
as to refuse emancipation to five millions 
of good and loyal subjects? He could not 
believe it; especially after the very ho- 
nourable conduct of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters in the discussion of last session, and 
especially of the noble lord not then in 
the House (lord Castlereagh). Indeed, 
he (gen. M.) had changed his opinion of 
the ministers altogether, with whom, in 
former times, he had differed on every 
question, except the votes of thanks to lord 
Wellington. He had then, as he had 
thought, for the good of his country, 
« left no stone unturned to assist their 
downfall and accelerate their overthrow.” 
Jn these endeavours it was a truism to say 
that he was not successful. Of ‘this ill 
success he was very glad. There was no 
man but would acknowledge that they 
had saved civilized Europe from bondage 3 
exalted their country to an eminence, on 
which it was the admiration of sur-— 
rounding nations; and brought the world 
from a state of universal war to a state of 
universal peace, by putting an end to the 
evil consequences of the mad and extraor- 
dinary ambition of Buonaparte. After 
such happy effects from their exertions, 
he (gen. Mathew) called on them to re+ 
lieve his brave and insulted countrymen ; 
they had well laid the abutments; they 
should proceed with their hallowed work, 
and crown the glorious arch, or their work 
was of no avail. It was a maxim in state 
policy, that nothing was done whilst any 
thing remained to be done; and if the 
ministers neglected the present opportu- 
nity, it would be evident, from their past 
conduct, that it arose not from any inca- 
pacity, bot from sullen and wilful obsti- 
nacy. But if they endeavoured to conci- 
liate the Catholic body, there would be 
no possibility that any person could act 
in opposition to them; and if it came to 
his vote, he should be glad not only that 
they should remain at present at the helm, 
but that they should be ministers for ever. 
Yet, until the long-wished emancipation, 
he should continue to watch their conduct, 
though not with a prejudiced, yet with a 
jealous eye. 

What he had stated as to the Pope, he 
wished to be understood to have derived 
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from good authority, as would be found 
if any communication were opened with 
his holiness. What he had said, he also 
wished to be understvod as flowing from 
himself, without any consultation with 
any of the Catholic body; as the libera- 
tion of the Pope and other events had 
happened since he had left Dublin. i's 
to the Catholic board, of which so much 
had been spoken and written, he was 
convinced, from having frequently at- 
tended their meetings, that there did not 
exist a more liberal and enlightened set 
of men in any country ; and he said, if 
the House should not think proper to agi- 
tate the question during the present ses- 
_ sion, or if the member for Dublin (Mr. 
Grattan), and other members on that side 
of the House, should feel the impropriety 
of bringing it forward at the present time, 
that the Catholic body would readily 
submit to the delay. The gallant general 
concluded, after declaring his independ- 
ence of any party, by moving that the 
Petitions be read. 
The Petitions were then read; setting 
forth, 
« That the petitioners, the Roman Ca- 
tholic people of Ireland, again approach 
the legislature with a statement of the 
grievances under which they labour, and 
of which they most respectfully, but at 
the same time most firmly, solicit the 
effectual redress ; their wrongs are so no- 
torious and so numerous that their minute 
detail is quite unnecessary, and ‘would 
indeed be impossible, were it deemed ex- 
pedient; ages of persecution on the one 
hand, and of patience on the other, suffi- 
ciently attest their sufferings and their 
submission ; privations have been answer- 
ed only by petition, indignities by remon- 
strance, injuries by forgiveness ;’ it has 
been a misfortune to have suffered for the 
sake of their religion, but it has also been 
a pride to have borne the best testimony 
to the purity of their doctrine by the 
meekness of their endurance; and that 
the petitioners have sustained the power 
which spurned them, they have nerved 


the arm which smote them, they have. 


lavished their strength, their talent, and 
their treasures, and buoyed up on the 
prodigal effusion of their young blood the 
triumphant ark of British liberty; the 
petitioners approach then with confi- 
dence an enlightened legislature: in the 
name of nature they ask their rights as 
men; in the name of the constitution, 


they ask their privileges as subjects; in 
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the name of God, they ask the sacred 
protection of unpersecuted piety as Chris. 
tians: are securities required of them? 
they offer them, the best securities a throne 
can have, the affections of a people ; they 
offer faith that was never violated, hears 
that were never corrupted, valour tha 
never crouched; every hour of peril has 
proved their allegiance, and every field 
of Europe exhibits its example; and tha 
the petitioners abjure all temporal autho. 
rity, except that of our sovereign; they 
acknowledge no civil pre-eminence, save 
that of our constitution; and for their 
lavish and voluntary expenditure, ‘they 
only ask areciprocity of benefits; separat. 
ing, as they do, their civil rights from 
their spiritual duties, they humbly desire 
that they may not be confounded; they 
render unto Cesar the things that are. 
Cesar’s, but they must also render unto 
God the things that are God’s; their 
church could not descend to claim a state 
authority, nor do they ask for it a state 
aggrandizement; its hopes,. its powers, 
and its pretensions, are of another world; 
and when the petitioners raise their hands 
most humbly to the state, their prayer is, 
not that the fetters may be transferred to 
the hands which are raised for them to 
heaven, they would: not erect a splendid 
shrine even to liberty on the ruins of the 
temple: in behalf then of five millions of 
a brave and loyal people, the petitioners 
call upon the legislature to annihilate the 
odious bondage which bows down the 
mental, physical, and moral energies of 
Ireland, and (in the name of that Gospel 
which breathes charity towards all) they 
seek freedom of conscience for all the 
inhabitants of the British empire; may it 
therefore please the House to abolish all 
penal and disabling laws, which in any 
manner infringe religious liberty, or restrict 
the free enjoyment of the sacred rights of 
conscience, within these realms.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Princess Cuartorre or Wates.] Mr. 
Halsey said, that as reports had been 
spread respecting the intended marriage 
of her royal highness the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, he wished to know from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether 
he kad any communication to make to 
the House on this most important subject? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
it would be improper for him to say any 
thing on this delicate subject, as he had 
no commands to make any communication 
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respecting it. The communication would, 
of course, be made without delay, as soon 
as sucha step became proper. 
Mr. Whitbread observed, that it was ex- 
traordinary, that the important step which 
had been determined on, should first have 
been communicated by a foreign prince 
to his subjects, before it bad been noticed 
to the House of Commons. In this, as on 
‘other occasions, they had been treated 
with great disrespect. Taking it for 
ranted that the sovereign prince of the 


Netherlands had not told an untruth, he }. 


hoped that when the communication was 
made (which of course must be made, with 
a view to the necessary pecuniary arrange- 
ments), it would be accompanied with a 
recommendation to adopt such legislative 
provisions as might secure her Royal High- 
ness from. being taken out of the kingdom 
and detained from it, in a manner which 
might be extremely detrimental to the 
interests of the kingdom, and which might 
occur without such enactment. 


Tue Prince Recent’s Dests.}] Mr. 
Bennet said, he had understood that 13,0001. 
had been paid out of the Droits of Admi- 
ralty to general Hulse, an officer of the 
Prince Regent’s housetiold; which was 
one of three sums, amounting in all to 
39,000/. that had been paid out of the 
same fund towards the liquidation of the 
Regent’s debis. He wished for some ex- 
planation of this transaction from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he felt no diiliculty in answering the ques- 
tion of the hon. gentleman, though ona 
subject somewhat delicate ; but which had 
been brought before the House at a former 
time, on the occasion of the passing of a 
Bill for regulating the Prince Regent’s 
household. In that Bill, which had passed 
into a law, it was provided that a certain 
annual sum should be set aside for the re- 
moval of certain incumbrances under 
which his Royal Highness laboured. 
There were, however, some of these of so 
urgent a nature, that it had been deemed 
advisable to pay the sum of 39,000/. out 
of the droits of the Admiralty for their 
removal, and this sum was to be repaid by 
instalments to that fund. He did not 
know the exact amount of the debts out- 
standing; but he understood they would 
be liquidated in somewhat between 3 and 
4 years. 

_ Mr. Tierney felt considerable pleasure, 
on the whole, from the communication of 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, if 
be rightly understood him, said that the 
Prince’s debts would be liquidated in be- 
tween three and four years. They there- 
fore could not amount now to more than 
150,000, As to the repayment of the 
39,000. to the droits of Admiralty, by in- 
stalments, he did not see what security 
there could be for this; as the funds out 
of which the repayment was to be made 
was to determine on the demise of-his 
Majesty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated, 
that he knew not the exact amount of the 
outstanding debts; but that by the monies 
applied by the Act, and some arising from 
the duchy of Cornwall, he understood they 
would be paid in three or four years. The 
fund, he allowed, was determinable ona 
contingency not pleasant to contemplate, 


Norway.| Mr. Whitbread wished to 
ask another question; to which he hoped, 
for the sake of humanity, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be able to give a 
satisfactory answer. It was perfectly well 
known, that the Norwegians, who had 
been conveyed by a treaty to the crown 


of Sweden, were indisposed to the Swedish 


government—nay, determined not to sub- 
mit to it. It had been said, that the British 
government bad given such orders as 
would put a stop to the importation of 
those provisions into Norway, without 
which the Norwegians could not subsist ; 
hoping thus to.effect by starvation what 
could not be done by force. He wished 
to know whether this report was true? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the subject of Norway was at pre- 
sent one of great delicacy; but that his 
Majesty’s government was disposed to 
assist their allies, according to thei? trea- 
ties, 

Mr... Whitbread. 
system has been adopted. 
lowed.) 


So, the starvation 
(No reply fol- 


Petition oF Mr. Wricst acainst 
THE Crercy Resipence Bitt.} A Petition 
of William Wright, of Bridge Court, 
Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, 
gentleman, was presented and read; set- 
ting forth, 

‘«« That, under the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, made and passed in the 43rd 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
intituled, “ An Act to amend the laws re- 
lating to spiritual persons holding of farms, 
and for enforcing the residence of spiritual 
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persons on their benefices, in England,” 
the petitioner commenced divers actions 
against clergymen for the recovery of part 
of the penalties, to the payment of which 
they had by their own neglect become 
liable; and the petitioner was induced to 
believe that himself, or any other person 
who might sue for the same, would find 
that encouragement and protection,. to 
which, by the laws of this country, he was 
led to believe himself entitled ; and that 
the petitioner never had any desire, or 
ever sought, to imprison the persons of the 
clergy, as hath been imputed to him, he 
being well aware that he was prohibited 
from so doing by the 17th section of the 
said Act, it being therein provided that no 
execution shail be levied against the body 
of any spiritual person for any penalty, if 
the same can be recovered within three 
years by sequestration of the benefice ; 
and that the representations made by the 
clergy derogatory to the character of the 
petitioner as a Christian and a gentleman, 
of his having entrapped them, nourished 
or engendered their offences, or kept back 
their licences or notifications, he most 
soleranly declares are untrue ; so far from 
which, the petitioner did at great trouble 
prepare a faithful abstract of all the sta- 
tates in force respecting residence, and 
added thereto forms of notification, and 
petitions for licences of non-residence, 
which, at his own personal expence, he 
caused to be printed and distributed gratis, 
not only to the clergy of the dioceses 
wherein he acted as secretary, but also to 
the clergy of other dioceses; and that he 
did also at his own personal expence, from 
the month of April 1806 to the month of 
April- 1813, eause advertisements to. be 
inserted in the provincial newspapers, and 
circular letters to be written to the clergy, 
for the purpose of acquainting them with 
the necessity there was for them to renew 


their licences, if the cause which created’ 


their existence still continued, and to re~ 
quest others of the clergy to deliver the 
notifications required by the said Act; 
and that so conscious is the petitioner of 
the rectitude of his conduct, that he invites 
the whole body of the clergy against 
whom he has commenced actions to adduce 
a single case in evidence at the bar of the 
House of his ever having entrapped any 
of them, nourished or engendered their 
offences, or kept back either their licences 
or notifications ; and that the petitioner 
bas commenced actions for penaltiesagainst 
clergymen in twenty different dioceses, 


and therefore his researches are not cop. 
fined to the four dioceses in which he had 
been employed as secretary, but his info,, 
mation has been derived, not only from an 
extract published by authority of the 
right honourable the House of Lords, which 
was introduced to his attention by a dig. 
nitary of the church, who complained tha 
such a publication should be permitted by 
government, as it held up a large propo. 
tion of the clergy to prosecution, but als 
from many long, tedious, and expensiyg 
journeys, which the petitioner has made, 
in order to elucidate the subject; and 
that, since the petitioner has commenced 
actions for penalties under the before. 
mentioned Act, not only clubs. and asso. 
ciations of the clergy have been public] 

convened, for the purpose of defeating the 
petitioner in his legal claims, which com 
bination the petitioner humbly submits is 
contrary to the known law of the land, 
but also several of the clergy have caused 
friendly actions to be commenced against 


themselves, in order, if possible, to defeat 


the petitioner’s vested rights ; and the pe. 
titioner is informed that some of them have 
consulted counsel whether they could not 
avoid the penalties to which they wer 
liable, by a resignation of their benefices 
and retaking them ; and that the petitioner 
feels perfectly satisfied that the House 
will not lend its aid to deprive him ofa 
right so sacred as that which is vested in 
him by a recent Act of the legislature, 
framed by the united wisdom of both 
Houses of Parliament, and that no measures 
will be adopted by the House to abridge 
him of the penalties under the said Act, 
upon the ex parte reports which have been 
communicated to the House; and thatthe 
petitioner has not only, by the means 
aforesaid, been put to a very considerable 
expence in putting the clergy in posses- 
sion of the law of the land on the subject, 
and in obtaining the necessary evidence 
and information in support of his said 
actions, but has by their neglect, in not 
renewing their licences, sustained an annual 
loss of at least 300/. during nine years It 
which he’ was secretary to four lords 
bishops ; the petitioner therefore places 
himself under the protection of the House, 
and prays that the Bill to discontinue pro- 
ceedings in certain actions already com 
menced, and to prevent vexatious sulls 
against spiritual persons, under an Act 
passed in the 43rd year of his present 
Majesty, may not in its present shape pass 
into a law, and that’he may be heard, by 
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himself or counsel, against the said Bill, 
and bé allowed to prodace such evidence 
as he may be advised, or that the House 
will bé pleased to grant him such relief as 
to them shall'seem meet.” 

Ordered, that the said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 22. 

Mr. Speaker’s SpeecH TO THE PRINCE 
Recent.}] Lord Morpeth rose and desired 
the clerk to read the Speech which had 
been delivered by the Speaker at the bar 
of the House of Lords on the termination 
of the last session. The Speech having 
accordingly been read ; 

Lord Morpeth said :—In rising to sub- 
mit to the’ House a proposition relative to 
part of the Speech made by the Speaker 
at the close of the last session of parlia- 
ment, the House may be assured that I 
am nbt insensible to the imputation of pre- 
sumption that in the opinion of some 
persons may attach upon my conduct, or 
blind to thé various difficulties with which 
the subject’ is surrounded; among the 
foremost is the one, that lie who has the 
hotior of addressing you is himself an 
object’ of accusation. He has been ar- 
raignied for riot bringing the subject before 
the consideration of the House at an earlier 
period of the session—but inthe then com- 
paratively thin state of the Housé he did 
not think it consistent with his sense of the 
importatice of thé subject to submit it at 
that period to the consideration of patlia- 
ment. Some rumour indeed has reached his 
ears, that a sort of permission was neces- 
sary before he might be allowed to make 
the present motion ; btit how it was to be 
obtained, or by whom extended, did riot 
very satisfactorily appear, considering in- 
deed the respectable quarter from which 
it is supposed to have proceeded, he must 
have been incorrectly informed. 

But there are difficulties of another 
nature, and tomy mind of a more impor- 
tant description; arising from a consi- 
deration of the high station which you, 
Sir, hold; of the manner in which for a 
Tong period yot havé discharged the 
duties of that high station; of the zeal, 
assiduity and ability which in the dis- 
charge of thosé duties you have constantly 
manifested. I might also add’ respéct for 
those who have sent’ you here, for that 
university which you represent, for that 
college of which you are a distinguished 
(VOL. XXVII. ) 
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member, and of which from early recol- 
lection I shall always speak with deference 
and regard. But the combination of all. 
these circumstances, the station which you 
fill, the manner in which you have filled 
it, the respectability of your constituents, 
all tend to give additional weight and im- 
portance to all that falls from your lips, 
and impose a serious duty upon those who 
cannot accede to the positions you have 
laid down, and to the course that you have 
pursued, to state as fearlessly and as dis- 
tinctly as they aré able the grounds of 
their opinion and the motives of their dis- 
sent. These very circumstatices therefore 
plead my apology, and constitute my 
defence. 

But great and important as the situation 
of the Speaker must always be held in this 
House, it must also be allowed to be com- 
pletely under its controul and within its 


solete and antiquated, he is considered to be 
the servant of the House. As illustrations 
of this position I need only refer to the 
casés of 1640 and 1677 ; the first of which 
ended if'a vote of disapprobation on the 
conduct of sir John Finch, the second in 
a question of adjournment on the conduct 
of sit Edward Seymour. 

In describing the part of the speech to 
which I wish to call the attention of the 
House, it is almost unnecessary to specify 
the passages to which I am‘by no means 
inclined to offer a contradictory opinion— 
that part which points out hopes of some 
boundary being placed to the remorseless 
spirit of conquest: hopes infinitely more 
than realized by the exertions of our 
Allies, the efforts of revived and regene- 
rated Europe, the union of energy and 
moderation that has terminated in those 
stupendous everits which have stamped the 
independence of nations, and have assured, 
I trust for a considerable time, the repose 
of the civilized world. As little can I differ 
from that part which paints the splendid 
career of Jord Wellington, whose whole 
military life in a word’ is one unvaried 
theme of panegyric. These passages, - 
speaking as they do the recorded sense of 
parliament, can excite but one sentiment 
in the House. But I must quit these 
cheering and enlivening topics, and it is to 
remarks of another nature that I must now 
call the attention of the House: I must 
request the clerk to read the resolutions 
upon which the Catholic Bill of last session 
was founded, and ‘thé preamble of the Bilt 


itself. [The resolutions and preamble were 
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read at the table.] And now I beg leave to. 
apply the commentary to the text that 
has just been read; “ Other momentous 
changes have been proposed. Adhering 
however to those laws which have made 
the throne, the parliament, and govern- 
ment of this country fundamentally Pro- 
testant, we have not consented to allow 
that those who acknowledge a foreign 
jurisdiction should administer the powers 
and jurisdictions of this realm; willing 
nevertheless, and willing as I trust we 
always shall be, to allow the largest. scope 
to religious toleration.” Upon the passage 
I have just quoted, I shall offer this obser- 
vation, which I have embodied into a pro- 
position, which I shall have the honour of 
submitting to the House. ‘That it is con- 
trary to parliamentary usage, and to the 
spirit of parliamentary proceeding, for the 
Speaker, unless by special direction of the 
House, toinform his Majesty, either at the 
bar of the House of Lords or elsewhere, of 
any proposal made to the House by any of 
its members, either in the way of Bill or 
Motion, or to acquaint the throne with any 
proceedings relative to such proposal until 
they shall be consented to by the House.” 

And first with regard to parliamentary 
usage, we must have recourse to prece- 
dents: the most authentic are necessarily 
those which are to be found in the Jour- 
nals of this House; very few appear to 
have been preserved. I find the speeches 
of sir Spencer Compton, Speaker Onslow, 
sir John Cust, and sir Fletcher Norton. 
The speech of sir Spencer Compton in the 
year 1715, referring in terms of pointed 
attack and animadversion upon the treaty 
of Utrecht, is strictly founded upon the 
proceedings and preceding addresses of 
the House. 

The speech of Mr. Onslow in 1745, 
though taking an extensive range, and ex- 
pressing strong opinions with regard to the 
situation of Europe, and the conduct of the 
war, arises out of measures that had met 
with the concurrence of the House. The 
speech of sir John Cust is merely compli- 
mentary, and refersto the King’s marriage. 
Sir Fletcher Norton’s speech, although 
producing a considerable difference of 
opinion @s to the true exposition of the 
sense of the House of Commons, applied 
solely and entirely to the Bill that was 
then presented to the throne. 

In the Journals of the House of Lords 
a much greater quantity will be found to 
exist, but the principal part consists of the 
speeches of sir Edward Turner in the be- 
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ginning of Charles 2nd’s reign. He indeed 
has contributed not only more than ap 
other Speaker, but almost more than the 
collective number of the remaining whole, 
But in the mass, the variety, and luxy, 
riancy of his oratory I cannot discover, 
although in times of considerable heat and 


contention, any reference to ‘the conflicts 


and debates of that period. The same ob. 
servation applies to the speeches inserted, 
to the year 1743; at which period the 
terminate in the Journals of the House‘of 
Lords: though occasionally in the reign 
of William 3d, the Speaker seems to have 
taken rather a wide view in observing upon 
the foreign and domestic relations of the 
country; but I find no reference to mea. 
sures which had not met with the concur. 
rence of the House. 
If we apply to less authentic sources of 
information, we shall find a copious cata. 
logue of the speeches of former Speakers; 
in the earlier periods of our parliamentary 
history we do not discover many remain 
of the oratory of those days ; we hear in. 
deed that sir John Tiptoft was in the habit 
of addressing Henry the 4th, and that, in 
the words of Mr. Prynne, the young 
speaker took much upon him, and that 
though by this conduct he did not forfeit 
the good opinion of his sovereign, the 
licence was afterwards repressed. During 
the reigns of the Princes of the House of 
Tudor the materials are more abundant, 
but upon that period on many accounts! 
should not be much inclined ‘to dwell: 
though I should not wish to involve in a 
general censure the addresses of that time, 
for in the list of the Speakers of that day is 
to be found the name of sir Thomas More, 
But in the greater part whatever meanness 
could conceive, or flattery suggest, may be 
abundantly discovered. We find Henry 
8th compared in wisdom to Solomon, in 
beauty to Absalom, in strength to Samp- 
son, and then likened to that glorious lumi- 
nary the Sun. 
We find the same spirit exerted in com- 


plimenting queen Elizabeth, though more | 


excusable in that instance. We hear her 
compared to a queen who made laws _be- 
fore the Deluge, then to Ceres, the whole 
ending in a fulsome panegyric on the 
reigning queen—but amidst all the affec- 
tation, pedantry and flattery that disgraced 
the compositions of that period, one prin- 
ciple remained inviolate, that of not com: 
municating to the throne the debates of 
this House, a sanctuary which even their 
licentious feet did not venture to penetrate, 
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a line of demarcation which these free- 
booters into the realms of science, of taste, 
and of wit, did not dare to transgress. But 
I should be guilty of injustice if I ventured 
to censure all the Speakers of that period. 
I have before mentioned sir Thomas More. 
There is a Speaker in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth who seems to have entertained 
no inaccurate idea of the language that 
the Speaker might employ. These are the 
words that Mr. Onslow in the 9th of queen 
Elizabeth is reported to have used, “ Again, 
when I consider my office as Speaker, it 
is no great matter; being but a mouth to 
utter things appointed to me to speak unto 
you, and not otherwise, which consisteth 
only in speaking, and not in any other 
knowledge; whereby I gather how it is 
necessary I speak plainly and simply ac- 
cording to the truth reposed in me.” And 
again, “ Thus it is necessary they elect a 
plain speaker, fit for the plain matter, and, 
therefore, well provided to have such a 
one as should use plain-words, and not 
either so fine that they cannot be under- 
stood, or else so elegant that they miss the 
cushion.”—We find the same doctrine 
maintained by Mr. Powle. “ The 


Speaker is called the mouth and tongue of 
the House which speaks the conception of 


the mind; not that he is to make those 
conceptions, but pronounce what he has 
in command from the House. Lenthall, 
the Speaker, told the King, that he had 
neither tongue, eyes, nor ears, but what 
the House gave him.” Such was the lan- 
guage of Mr. Powle in the debate upon 
the conduct of sir Edward Seymour in 
1677. He was not at that time in the 
chair; but was afterwards raised to the 
highest honor ever I believe conferred 
upon a commoner, that of being Speaker 
of the ConventionParliament in 1688; and 
the doctrines that he maintained as an in- 
dividual member he did not probably belie 
in the exercise of his new authority. | 
There are only two instances which ap- 
- pear to be any deviations from the general 
rule, but they are so slight as to be scarcely 
deserving of notice. _ Sir Harbottle Grim- 
stone, soon after the Restoration, in an ad- 
‘dress to the throne, says, that the Commons 
agreed to a Bill after some debate, and 
that is the only instance I have found in 
which the word debate is mentioned ; and 
it is to be observed, that in the copy of his 
speech in the Journals of the House of 
Lordsthat expression isnot employed. The 
other case is that of sir John Trevor in the 
ist of James 2d, where he says that he 
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brings no Bill, but that the House relies 
upon the assurance of his Majesty. The 
speeches of Mr. Onslow in the course of 
the last century take an extensive view of 
the political situation of the country, but 
all his observations seem to arise out of acts 
done and determined upon by the House. 
But precedents no doubt may exist which 
have eluded my research; perhaps the 
ghost of some departed speech may be 
evoked from itscharnel-house of moulder- 
ing, dusty, and forgotten papers, to rear 
its ambiguous form within the walls of this 
House ; but however awed by the-super- 
natural appearance, I shall appeal from the 
dead to the living, from those that have 
long slumbered in silence and obscurity to 
those that have ventured to visit the face of 
day, and court the light of heaven, those 
that have not dreaded exposure, and shrunk 
from publication. It would however be 
very difficult to find a case precisely ana- 
logous. The resolutions passed the House, 
the principle of the Bill was established in 
the second reading, the application of the 
principle in an important point was nega- 
tived by a small majority in the com- 
mittee: in this state of things, the Bill still 
in existence at the very time that you, Sir, 
addressed the throne, the principle carried, 
the application of it negatived, the throne 
is informed, by what purports to be the 
collective voice of the House of Commons, 
that changes of great importance have 
been proposed, that the House however 
has not consented to allow persons of a 
particular class to administer the powers 
and jurisdictions of this realm. 

“But even if a precedent were found 
exactly in point, I should ask if this be a 
case upon which precedents alone must 
absolutely decide—is a privilege lost and 
forfeited by occasional infraction, especially 
in cases where the attention of the House 
has not been specifically directed. to the 
object? In what a situation shovld we 
now stand, and what a miserable portion of 
our privileges would now remain, if such 
doctrines were valid and maintainable. 

If I should venture to make any more 
detailed observations upon this part of the 
speech, it is not with the design of intro- 
ducing incidentally and obliquely the 
great question relating to the Roman Ca- 
tholics; that must stand or fall by its own 
merits; it issufficiently large and important 
to vindicate to itself a separate discussion. 


It is solely with the view of endeavouring 


to point out the mischiefs that may flow 
from the adoption of such a precedent— 
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«« Momentous changes have been proposed”’ 
How? by a message from the throne 
which required an answer from this House? 
—No. By whom proposed? By one of 
your own members;- (upon the talents, the 
services, the virtues of that member, in 
this view of the subject I am constrained 
not to dwell) in the reliance at least that 
if he failed in his great effort, the failure 
would not be communicated to the throne 
by any self-constituted authority in this 
House.—Impelled by what motive, and 
proposed at whose desire? by the desire, 
the earnest desire of the Roman Catholics 
of England and Ireland, in the reliance 
that if their petitions failed in attaining the 
object for which they had prayed for so 
long a period, the refusal of that prayer 
would not be accompanied by any gratui- 
tous comments in an unauthorized notifica- 
tion to the throne.—But what are these 
momentous changes? We must inferthem, 
I conclude, from the Jaws to which we are 
said to adhere. These are the lawsthat have 
rendered the throne, the parliament, and 
the government of this country fundamen- 
tally Protestant. Whateverrelaxationmay 
have been intended as to the admission of 
Roman Catholics into parliament, and into 
certain offices of the state, how was the 
throne to be affected? I must,leave the 
resolutions and the preamble of the Bill, 
which have been lately read, to remove 
that doubt, and repel that accusation. 

« Those whe acknowledge a foreign ju- 
risdiction ;” and here I think the Roman 
Catholics have some reason to complain. 
We have heard of Papists and of Romanists, 
we are now more accustomed to the more 
courteous term of Roman Catholics, 
but this is a new and rather.a vague 
description: but is it perfectly harm- 
less? It is not confined to jurisdiction 
in spirituals, which would be universally 
allowed. I find no such limitation; in 
these days of calumny and invective it 
might have been well to have abstained 
from any mode of expression which, in the 
instance of persons smarting under the 
cruelty of unmerited imputation, might 
have the appearance of implying reproach 
and insinuating suspicion. Then follows 
a healing sentence respecting toleration ; 
and to this I feel no particular objection, 
except that I have observed such senti- 
ments as constant ingredients in every 
speech most decidedly © hostile to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics: and with- 
out canvassing the particular properties of 
this species of toleration, I would beg 
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leave to quote the observation of a yer 
learned and very eminent divine of the 
church of England, in speaking of toley. 
ation with respect to the dissenters, bot 
which] should wish to extend more widely, 
«There were indeed times when libera| 
sentiments on toleration could not be main. 
tained without danger ; but in the age in 
which we live, whatever parade, or even 
condescension and good will, may attend 
their publication, they are not likely to 
inspire much either of admiration or gra. 
titude ; the profession of any opinion yill 
never be received with applause, when its 
opposite can scarce be avowed without 
indignation or contempt.” 

But it is not to the mere wording of the 
passage that I should wish to call the 
critical attention of the House ; it is to the 
danger of the precedent, it is the unfeigned 
apprehension I entertain that if this course 
of proceeding be established as a prege. 
dent, a future Speaker may think himself 
justified in availing himself of the occasion 
of a rejected measure to render it the yehis 
cle of censorious remark, perhaps of sar 
castic animadversion. He may not cop- 
sider himself confined within the terms 
employed in the Bill; he may affix ney 
denominations to the petitioners, and by 
the new denominations he may convey 
hostility, and impute blame. He may 
select a time at which the petitioners, after 
a long series of protracted disappointment, 
may have at length indulged a hope of 
final success, and have anticipated the 
dawn of a brighter day : in the extinction 
of those hopes he may add mortification 
to disappointment, and may instil suspicion 
when he announces defeat; he may pos 
sibly, in the event of a measure unpopular 
with a considerable number of persons in 
this country, increase, if he does not raise, 
the clamour of the people ;. in the instance 
of a measure that may be unpalatable to 
the ruling administration of the day, he 
may indulge in observation not unaccept- 
able in that quarter; or indeed by some 
dexterous combination of circumstances, 
he may by the same remark accomplish 
the double object. 

It is therefore to guard against dangers 
that menace alike the freedom of debate, 
aud the right of petitioning, that I should 
earnestly recommend an adherence to the 
principle of not communicating to the 
throne the debates of this House; @.pria- 
ciple inherent in the very essence of a free 
constitution, of which we can trace the 
first rudiments in times of very remote afr 
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tiquity, though nearly obliterated under the 
ii rule of the princes of the Norman 
line, when military service and enterprize | 


were the only titles to respect and consi- 
deration. But when upon a disputed suc-' 


cession the Commons began to vindicate | 
their share in the legislature of their coun-— 
try, we find that Henry the 4th thought it 


expedient to conciliate as well as govern | 


his people. Of this a memorable instance 
is to be found in the Rolls of Parliament 
in the 2nd of that king, which is thus 
translated: “‘ Because it might happen 
that some of the Commons, to please the 
king, or advance themselves, might relate 
some things before they were determined, 
discussed, or accorded to by the Commons, 
it might please the king to allow no such 
person to relate such matters, or give any 
credence to such a party.” To which 
the king answers, “ That the Commons 
should have deliberation to treat of all 
matters among themselves, in order to 
bring them to a good end and conclusion 


for the advantage and honour of bis king- 


dom, and he would not hear such a person 
or give any credence to him, before such 
matters were communicated to the king 
by the advice and assent of all the Com- 
mons according to their petition.”” And in 
the 9th of the same king is the following 
entry in the Rolls, « That in all future 
parliaments it should be lawful as well to 
the Lords by themselves, as to the Com-. 
mons by themselves, to debate of all mat- 
ters relating to the realm, and of the means 
to redress them, without disclosing the 
same to the king before a determination 
made thereof, and that to be done only by 
the mouth of the Speaker.” From these 
proceedings, and from the articles that 
were about the same time presented to the 
king by the Commons, we may infer that 
the free constitution of this country is not 
of the modern growth which some writers 
have supposed. We observe this princi- 
ple suspended and almost lost during the 
stormy period of the wars of York and 
Lancaster, depressed and subdued under 
the arbitrary domination of the princes of 
the House of Tudor: reviving however at 
the opening of the 17th century, opposing 
itself to the conceited pedantry and self- 
suflicient ideas of James the Ist, who seems 
to have mistaken the age in which he lived, 
and the people whom he supposed he was 
by some divine authority commissioned to 
govern. We see it enforced in that me- 
morable Protestation of the 19th of that 
king, in language worthy of the patriots 
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who presented it, and ennobled by the 
impotent resentment of the monarch who 
erased it with his own hand from the Jour- 
nals, but which survives, a manument of 
their glory, and of hisshame. We see its 

nerous influence pervading the earlier 
labours of the Long Parliament, till that 
unfortunate conflict arose which, though 
it humbled the pride of kings, disgraced 
the cause of freedom, and closed the event- 
ful scene in tyranny, inoutrage, and inblood. 
We see it again in array against the cor- 
rupt, profligate, and mercenary adminis- 
tration of Charles the 2nd, and we hail its 
final confirmation and establishment in 
the great work of the Revolution. But I 
may be told that the entries in the time of 
Henry the 4th, and the Protestation in 
that of James Ist, refer only to communi- 
Cations made to the throne by individual 
members, and not by the Speaker. [ 
would, however, beg leave to ask those 
who make that distinction, what. would 
have been the opinion of. the parliaments 
of that day if the communication had been 


‘made in their names but without their 


authority, without, as it is expressed in 
the answer of Henry the 4th, the advice 
and the assent of all the Commons of 
England. It is therefore to preserve this 
principle, not merely valuable from its 
antiquity, but as infysing life, spirit, vigour, 
and animation into the whole system of 
parliamentary proceeding, that I-now ven- 
ture to call uponthe House—it is not with 
the comparatively contracted view of 
making a personal attack upon an indivi- 
dual, however conspicuous may be his 
station ; it has I trust a nobler aim, and is 
Girected to greater objects. It is calculated 
I hope to preserve the source, whence the 
principles of a free constitution are de- 
rived, pure and untainted; to induce you 
to watch over (to use the words of Mr. 
Burke) the sacred fire of an eternal con- 
stitutional jealousy, the guardian of law, of 
liberty, and justice, And at what time do 
Ibeseech you? at a time when the consti- 
tution of this country, long said to be the 
envy and admiration of the world, the 
theme of the eloquent, the meditation of 
the philosopher, is assumed, practically 
assumed, as the model from which the 
infant liberties of other countries are des- 
tined to receive their impression and form. 
It is to raise, therefore, that spirit of whole- 
some jealousy, of legitimate suspicion, 
more necessary perhaps during the preva- 
lence of general satisfaction, in the noon 
day and sunshine of prosperity, than 
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during the gloomier hours of doubt, un- 
easiness, and suspense: for without the 
-superintending agency, the salutary exer- 
tion of those qualities, events would occur, 
perhaps not in a very rapid, but in a sure 
and inevitable progress, which would lead 
to the dereliction of your privileges, and 
with the dereliction of your privileges, the 
degradation of your dignity, and the 
prostitution of your independence. I 
shall conclude with moving, “ That a 
special entry be made in the Journal, 
That it be not drawn into precedent for 
any Speaker, except by the special di- 
rection of the House, to inform his Ma- 
_jesty, either at the bar of the House of 
Lords, or elsewhere, of any proposal made 
to the House by any of its members, either 
in the way of Bill or Motion, or to ac- 
quaint his Majesty with any proceedings 
had thereupon, until the same shall have 
been consented to by the’House.” 
The motion having been read, 


The Right Honourable the Speaker ad- 
dressed the House to the following effect : 


: After the motion of the noble lord, pre- 
faced with whatever forms of personal 
civility, but implying, necessarily imply- 
ing, a grave and serious charge of miscon- 
duet in the Speech delivered by me at the 
-bar of the House of Lords at the close of 
the last session, the House will naturally 
expect that I should be desirous of now 
offering myself to their attention. 
I should be very sorry indeed to be 
thought insensible to the peculiar course 
of proceeding adopted by the noble lord, 
injurious also, as I think, to the character 
and dignity of the House; but nevertheless 
I shall abstain from all further comment 
on that head, I shall abstain also from 
‘discussing, in any degree whatever, the 
‘merits of the great political question to 
which the charge relates, a question which 
I am not this day called upon to argue. 
Denounced however long since to this 
- House, as “ the unauthorized and unau- 
thentic expositor of its opinions,’—whose 
conduct was “ objectionable on solid and 
constitutional grounds,” and whose speech 
“in the name of this House deserved “ repre- 
‘hension,”—I confess I did expect from the 
justice and plain-dealing of the noble lord, 
that he would this day have brought for- 
‘ward some charge in express and direct 
terms, and have demanded a distinct vote 
-of censure. But although his motion seeks 
only to establish some prospective regu- 
‘lation, which in this place it is not for 


me to debate; and although it proceeds 
upon principles and facts, which (bow. 
ever they may appear to me to be quite 
irrelevant to the existing case) I am not 
at liberty to discuss; nevertheless, as jt jg 
founded wholly upon an assumption of 
misconduct on my part, which it desires 
may not be drawn into precedent here. 
after, I presume the House will allow me 
to lay fuily before them those considera. 
tions upon which I trust it will appear that 
such an accusation is entirely groundles, 

Upon this subject, I conceive that there 
are substantially two distinct questions to 
which I am called upon to answer inm 
own vindication; first, Whether, accord. 
ing to the usage of parliament, the pro. 
ceedings in this House upon the Roman 
Catholic Claims were fit matter to be men. 
tioned or adverted to, in such a speech, at 
such a time? secondly, If fit to be men. 
tioned at all, were they mentioned in a 
proper manner? 

Upon the first question, Whether the pro. 
ceedings in this House upon the Roman 
Catholic Claims were fit to be mentioned 
in such a speech, at such a time? 

I very humbly submit to the House, 
That according to the usage and practice 
of parliament, all or any of the principalob- 
jects which have employed the attention of 
the Commons during the session, may befit 
matters to be mentioned in such a speech. 

The rule and practice are so laid down 
in the ‘Text book which we justly allow 
to be the best authority upon our forms of 
proceeding: the Journal entries of the 
House of Lords, where these speeches are 
necessarily noticed, are consistent with 
the rule so Iaid down: and so are some of 
the principal instances and authorities: of 
which we have any memorial during the 
course of the last century. 

In Mr. Hatsell’s book, which we ac- 
knowledge as our best Text book, the rule 
is laid down thus ; “ It has been customary 
for the Speaker in presenting any Bill of 
Supply at the close of a session, to re- 
capitulate the principal objects which have 
employed the attention of the Commons 
during their sitting.”” 

The Journal entries of the Lords are the 
regular and authentic evidence of the 
usage upon ‘this head; but in looking 
through these entries, we must always 
bear in mind, that the speeches made upon 
presenting Bills of Supply at the usual 
period of closing a session, are the only 
cases strictly applicable to the present 
question, 
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The earliest of these speeches men- 
tioned in the Lords’ Journals, is in 1509, in 
the reign of Henry 8; and at first. the 
entries state only the general substance 
of these speeches. In the reign of Eli-. 
zabeth some are given by D’Ewes in 
hec verba. There is a speech by Lenthal 
in 1641 given at length in the Journal ; 
and several others of the same sort in the 
reign of Charles 2. In the year 1689, two 
such speeches are entered; but none dur- 
ing the rest of king William’s reign, nor 
any during the reign of queen Anne. 
There are dnly four by Mr. Compton dur- 
ing the reign of George 1, in the Lords’ 
Journal, and one in the Commons’ Journal. 
But from the year 1721 to this time, there 
is no prorogation speech entered at length 
in either Journal, except one by Mr. On- 
slow in 1745, which was entered in the 
Journal of this House at the commence- 
ment of the following session. 

The ordinary form of entry in the Lords’ 
Journal from the Revolution to the present 
time has been, that “ the Speaker after a 
speech,”—sometimes stated to be“ a Jon 
speech,’—sometimes “ a short speech ;” 
—or, “ after a speech uponthe Bills passed 
and to be passed,” -—or “ after a speech in 
relation to the Money Bills and other mat- 
ters,” presented the Bills of Supply. 
There are not fewer than fourteen speeches 
of Mr. Onslow noticed in this last manner 
upon the Lords’ Journal, as embracing 
«other matters” besides the Bills of Sup- 
ply ; and the same form of entry is also 
to be found in the early years of the pre- 
sent reign. 

Amongst the instances and authorities 
contained in these entries, abundant proof 
will be found of the extent to which this 
usage has prevailed in all times. Upon 
a general view of the subjects to which 
these speeches have extended, it appears, 
that some of the earliest relate not only to 
Bills of Supply ; but take notice also of 
the principal other Bills, which had been 
peenvenrly passed in the same session. 

n the reign of James 1, they dwell at 
considerable length upon “ other matters” 
transacted or debated in parliament, which 
were not of a nature to be formed into 
Bills, or tendered for the royal assent. 
Lenthal’s speech in 1641, and the many 


' speeches in the reign of Charles 2, are 


extremely comprehensive in their topics,” 
even stating the points upon which dif- 
ferences of opinion had arisen, and their 
result upon debate. 


Compton in 1715, printed by order of the 
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House of Commons in their own Journals, 
embraces a large compass of various mat- 
ters; and Mr. Onslow’s speech in 1745, 
printed with the like approbation, reviews | 
the whole state of public affairs in and out . 
of parliament: thespeech of Mr. Comp- 
ton states the Impeachment, which the 
Commons had commenced against the 
ministers of the crown for the peace of 
Utrecht ; and that of Mr. Onslow states 
the result of their enquiries into the recent 
misconduct of the naval commanders in 
the Mediterranean. None other of Mr. 
Onslow’s speeches, during the 35 years 
that he presided in this place, are printed 
at length in the Journal of either House ; 
but the few which have been published in 
the historical memorials of the last cen- 
tury, sufficiently prove that the same 
practice continued to prevail. 

Upon a more particular examination of 
the speeches made during the last century, 
it will be seen, that they have extended 
not only to Bills offered for the royal as-- 
sent, and matters upon which the House 


| had expressed its opinion by address; 


but, that they have also entered at large, 
into various other public occurrences at 
home and abroad, upon which parliament . 
had employed its time and deliberations ; 
and although it does not appear, that this . 
House had directed them to be presented 
to the sovereign in any manner whatever, | 
by Bill or otherwise. 

Thus, the voluntary associations and . 
subscriptions entered inte by the people 
in times of rebellion, and their legality 


j under the circumstances of such a crisis, 


are enlarged upon by Mr. Onslow at one 
period: and at another, he enters at length 
into the general impolicy and ill conse- 
quences of all continental wars and al- , 
liances. 

But, beyond these matters of general 
concern and notoriety, it has also been » 
deemed within the province of these 
speeches to advert to proceedings within 
the wails of parliament, some of which, 
although of a legislative character, were 
not- in progress or preparation for the 
royal assent, and others exclusively con- 
cerned the privileges of this House. 
Thus, after the miscarriage of admirals 
Matthews and Lestock in the Mediterra- 
nean in 1744, Mr. Onslow, in presenting | 
the Bill for regulating courts martial, 
states not only the effect; of that Bill, but | 
enlarges also upon the general necessity 
of a more extensive reformation of those ~ 
courts; and that speech was sanctioned — 
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afterwards by the approbation of this 
House. And thus again after the rebel- 
lion of 1745, Mr. Onslow, in presenting 
the Bill for more. effectually disarming 
the Highlands of Scotland, proceeds to 
detail other measures for completing the 
Union, by reforming the jurisprudence of 
the Highlands of Scotland ; and (without 
any fear of reprehension) states various 
opinions upon the unsettled condition of 
that part of the kingdom, and the expe- 
diency of abolishing the heritable ju- 
risdictions, as’ laying the foundation of 
future Bills, in some future session. 

Even the peculiar privilege and con- 
cern of the House of Commons, its em- 
ployment in determiniiig upon contested 
elections, was incladed’ by Mr. Onslow, 
in rendering an account to the sovereign 
of the objects which had occupied the 
time of the Commins in the session of 
1755. And sir Fletcher Norton, pur- 
suing the same course, informs the King, 
in 1775, of the satisfactory mode in which 
the members of the House of Commons 
had executed the Act of a former parlia- 
ment for determining contested elections ; 
upon the merits of which Act, he also 
very justly enlarges. 

‘If, besides these instances, it is required 
to produce some specific precedent of a 
speech, noticing any question or Bill ne- 
gatived in either House of Parliament ; 
it is to be observed in the first place, 
that of the prorogation speeches actually 
made during the last century, very few 
not more than eleven in fourscore years) 
having been published, nothing can be 
affirmed with absolute certainty, of the 
frequency or inftequency of such specific 
cases; but the general principle and prac- 
tice already stated, will be found to com- 
prehend every such case; nor has any 
such doubt been entertained hitherto. 
Two very striking proofs may be adduced, 
that such a doubt can have no parliamen- 
tary foundation. 

rom the access allowed’ mé by the 
present lord Onslow to hisfather’s parlia- 
mentary papers (a kind and liberal in- 
dulgence by which I have long and often 
profited), it appears to have been the 
distinct and deliberate opinion of Mr. 
Onslow, that it belonged to the province 
of the Speaker, in presenting Money Bills, 
to advert not only to Bills which had re- 
ceived the royal assent, or were in readi- 
ness to receive it, but to those also, which, 
after having occupied the attention of the 


House, nevertheless had failed in their 
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progress; and upon that opinion Mr, 
Onslow was prepared to have acted. 

This case occurred in the year 1758, 
when several Bills (one of them for amore 
speedy remedy for the subject upon the 
writ of Habeas Corpus), which had passed 
the House of Commons after long debates, 
were thrown out by the House of Lords; 
and yet upon the failure of these Bills, 
and their value and importance to the 
constitution, Mr. Onslow thought it his 
right and duty to have animadverted ; a3 
appears by a copy of his speech indorsed 
in his own hand as designed to have been 
spoken, and which he was prevented from 
delivering, only by the accident of his 
Majesty’s sudden indisposition, which dis. 
abled him from coming in person to pro. 
rogue the parliament. I cite this, there. 
fore, only as an evidence of Mr. Onslow’s 
opinion ; but more conclusive evidence of 
it can scarcely be imagined. 

The other case to which I would request 
the particular attention of the House, oc. 
curred in later times, upon the very sub- 
ject to which the present discussion re 
lates, and is intitled to the highest respect 
from the eminent character of the persin 
whose authority it bears. In the year 
1792 in the parliament of Ireland, a Bill 
was brought into the House of Commons 
for the relief of the Roman Catholics, by 
admitting them to the profession of the 
law, allowing their intermarriage with 
Protestants, and improving their condition 
in other respects as to education and 
apprenticeships. After the second reat: 
ing of this Bill and its first commitment, a 
question arose upon a petition from the 
then Roman Catholic committee, signed 
by Byrne and others, praying the elective 
franchise, and this petition, upon full de- 
bate and a division, was rejected. At the 
close of the session, the Speaker, Mr. 
Foster (who though present I may name 
historically), a name never to be men- 
tioned but with honour, on presenting 
the Money Bills, although there was not 
on that day any Bill whatever concerning 
the Roman Catholics presented to the 
throne, thought it his duty to advert toa 
subject of such high importance, and em- 
phatically to state the sentiments of the 
House of Commons upon the indispensable 
necessity of a Protestant parliament and 
Protestant ascendancy. For that speech, 
not questioned as unconstitutional, he upon 
the same day received the thanks of the 
House of Commons. 

Upon reviewing the whole of the first 
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question, the main criterion by which the 
topics of their speeches have been selected, 
appears to have been the political im- 
portance of the measures which have em» 
ployed the attention of the House of Com- 
mons during the preceding session; un- 
limited by any consideration of their pro- 
gress, or their failure. 

And without entering into the merits of 
the particalar subject introduced into the 
speech now in discussion, its paramount 
importance at least must be acknowledged 
on all sides; whether it be, as alledged on 
the one hand, a measure indispensable to 
the strength of the empire ; or whether it 
be, as alledged on the other hand, subver- 
sive of the present fundamental laws of 
the constitution. : 

All therefore that I need assert upon 
this day is, the importance of the sub- 
ject; and that its importance alone, not 
only justified the noticing it, but required 
that it should not be passed over in silence ; 
even if no Bill had been finally presented 
for granting to Roman Catholics any 
species of relief whatever; an occurrence 
which nevertheless actually made part of 
this transaction, and necessarily brought 
the subject under the legislative consi- 
deration of the sovereign. 

. The second question is, Whether the 
proceedings in this House respecting the 
Roman Catholic claims, if fit to be men- 
tioned at all in such a speech, were men- 
tioned in a proper manner? And upon this 
point I submit to the judgment of the 
House, that the proceedings were stated 
with truth and correctness. , 

At the end of the session of 1812, this 
House laid before his royal highness the 
Prince Regent their resolution to take into 
their most serious consideration the laws 
affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects in Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
at the close of the last session, the Roman 
Catholic question having been before par- 
liament from the earliest to the latest 
- period of its sittings, the larger relief 
which was prayed had not been granted, 
but a Bill of subordinate relief brought 
down from the Lords, (the duke of Nor- 
folk’s Bill) had been passed. Upon this 
double result, the entire passage in the 
speech complained of ran thus; after 
noticing the Sinking Fund Bill, and the 
East India Bill, it proceeded as follows : 

“ But these are not the only subjects to 
which our attention has been called. 
Posed for our consideration, Adherin 

( VOL. XXVIL ) . 
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however to those laws by which the 
throne, the parliament, and the govern- 
ment of this country are made funda- 
mentally Protestant, we have not con- 
sented to allow, that those who acknow- 
ledge a foreign jurisdiction should be au- 
thorized to administer the powers and 
jurisdiction of this realm; willing as we 
are nevertheless, and willing as I trust we 
ever shall be, to allow the largest scope to 
religious toleration.” 

In the first division of this paragraph, 
the fact is stated ; namely, that the House 
did not consent that the Roman Ca- 
tholics should be authorized to administer 
the powers and jurisdictions of the realm % 
—Could less be stated ? Did not the peti- 
tioners pray for this right? Was not the 
question put and decided against it? For 
by all sides it was agreed that the seat in 
parliament constituted the chief object of 
this claim, and virtually included all the 
rest. 

That a repeal of disqualifications was 
asked, and not granted, is indisputable, 
The going into a committee of the whole 
House was to consider, and not necessarily 
to grant. The Bill and its second reading 
implied an agreement to the principle of 
granting some relief, bet did not and could 
not decide what specific relief; and the 
main enactment proposed in the com- 
mittee for granting political power was 
there. negatived, 

In this narrative of the fact, there is 
nothing asserted of the Bill baving been 
rejected ; nor of any determination pro- 
spectively not to grant the same or other 
privileges, if upon re-consideration, or 
at any other time, and under any change 
of circumstances, it should be thought 
expedient. 

It states what the House at that time 
did; it adhered to the Jaws as they now 
are,—describing their nature. It states 
what the House did not; it did not cone 
sent to the change: and it describes the 
Roman Catholics by their own charac- 
teristic distinction; namely, of persons 
“ acknowledging a foreign jurisdiction.” 

So far as the statement of the fact al- 
ledges alsothe grounds and principles upon 
which the determination of the House 
rested ; namely, by describing the laws 
as they now are, to be “ those by which 
the throne, the parliament, and the governs 
ment are made fundamentally Protestant - 
and also by describing the  Saeonagarsl 
lies to be persons “ acknowledging a 
3’ —I conceive that it 
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is strictly within the right and duty of the 
Speaker to alledge the grounds and prin- 
ciples upon which any measure appears to 
have been decided, subject of conrse to the 
jedgment of the House ; it is expressly so 
laid down by that authority which we 
habitually consider as the best upon such 
subjects; and the question, so far as re- 
gards the Speaker’s conduct in that re- 
_ spect, will not be upon the abstract validity 
or invalidity of the principles themselves ; 
but whether he has fairly colleeted, and 
truly: stated, those principles which were 
actually adduced in debate, and apparently 
relied upon by the majority in support of 
their. determination. 
- As to the technical objection, thrown 
out in the preliminary debates upon 
this proceeding, and again revived by the 
noble lord,—That the Speaker can know 
nothing of what passes in a committee, 
either as to the proceeding, or as: to the 
reasons upon which the proceeding is 
founded ;—in the first place, it is strictly 
his duty to be there «as Speaker,” and to 
be conusant of all that passes, although by 
indulgence his absence may be excused ; 
and it is so much his duty to be present, 
that if necessary he may (as has happened 
in my own time) upon his own observation 
of what is passing, and upon his own re- 
sponsibility, take the chair “ as Speaker”’ 
without the leave of the House, te put an 
end to any disorder that may arise in the 
committee. 
- But beyond this, it is in every parlia- 
- mentary sense, known to the Speaker, “ as 
such,” that any Bill has been committed ; 
that the Bill has not come out of the com- 
mittee ; and in the committee book he will 
find recorded the exact proceeding upon 
which the Bill came to its end; for the 
committee books, made up, and preserved 
in due series, are of the same authority, in 
their degree of importance, as the Journal 
book itself; and the modern usage of 
printing only the latter, does not annihi- 
late the authority of the former. 

Upon such a technical objection, ‘con- 
tradicted by theory and fact, I should not 
have expected that any person, versed in 
the forms of parliament, would have at- 
tempted to raise up the pretence of an 
argument. 

As to the concluding part of the para- 
graph now under consideration, stating 
the general disposition of parliament, ‘* to 
grant religious toleration ;” this disposi- 

tion had been recently exemplified by that 
- @ther Bill upon the same subject, passed 
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at the close of the same session ; by which 
Roman Catholics to whom the larger 
relief had not been granted, had never- 
theless been placed upon a more perfect 
footing of toleration than they had before 
enjoyed. 

And the subject of concession to the 
Roman Catholics having been thus neces- 
sarily presented to the consideration of the 
sovereign by this latter Bill, the line by 
which parliament had limited the provi- 
sions of this particular measure, was made 
the more clear and distinct, by previously 


pointing out the larger extent to which it 


had not thought fit to proceed. 

Such a statement of the whole of these 
proceedings, and their result, appeared: 
also to be more suitably addressed to the 
sovereign, this House having previously 
informed him of their resolution to enter 


duties being highly concerned in all mea~ 
sures which regulate the qualifications re- 
quired by law for executing the politicat 
powers and jurisdictions of the realm. 
Upon the whole matter now before the 
House, I humbly submit to its considera- 
tion ; 
- That the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mous is authorized by the usage of parlia+ 
ment, on presenting Money Bills at the 
close of a session, to address the sovereign 
upon the result of any of those proceed- 
ings which have principally employed the 


course of the session: that the political 


may have occupied, are to be the just cri- 
terion of his selection; and that where 
any Bill is passed, upon any part of a sub- 
ject important in itself, it becomes more 
especially his duty to explain the whole 
proceedings belonging to it, in their true 
extent and effect. 

Great names and long experience have 


guides and lights it might bave been pre- 
sumed that the path of duty was plain and 
safe; and by showing that [ have con- 
formed to these authorities, I trust that 
enough has been done to establish my 
justification. 


ever, as a prospective rule, it is not for me 
to dwell at large upon the broad and ma- 


nifest distinction between the rules which 
are necessary for protecting: the freedont 
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upon this subject; and his prerogatives and 


attention of the Commons during the - 


importance of those proceedings, and the | 
length of time and attention which they 


sanctioned these opinions; with these - 


Upon the noble lord’s proposition hows - 


to sway the deliberation of .the House, or 


of our debates, during the continuance ‘of 
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a session, and those which are to govern 
the historical narrative of its proceedings, 
when the session is come to its end, 

But nevertheless, upon this, as upon all 

other duties of the Speaker’s office, if the 
House, which has hitherto forborne to give 
him any special directions, should under- 
take to lay down new regulations, or give 
a new interpretation to existing rules, pre- 
scribing narrower Jimits to his delegated 
authority, and abridging the discretionary 
power with which he has been hitherto 
intrusted, it will be for the House to weigh 
well the necessity or expediency of any 
such regulations; and if such regulations 
shall be established, it will be for him to 
conform to any such commands with the 
most implicit obedience. 
_ For myself I have only to add, with my 
humble thanks to the House for their indul- 
gent hearing, that in considering the duty 
which I had to discharge at the close of 
the last session of parliament, 1 saw the 
proceedings upon the Roman Catholic 
claims amongst the most important in 
character, and the longest under discus- 
sion; I conceived it therefore to be in- 
cumbent on mé to state the result; and that 
statement I made. 

If in this transaction my cenduct shall 
incur the displeasure of the House, even 
by any indirect or implied vote of censure, 
I shall deeply indeed lament it as a heavy 
misfortune; but I shall stand for ever 
wholly acquitted to my own conscience, 
from any intention to do otherwise than 


execute with firmness and fidelity what 


appeared to my understanding to be a 
duty which I owed to the House, whose 
servant I am, and to the nation, whose re- 
presentatives we all are. 

I now deliver up, without fear, though 
not without concern, the consideration of 
my conduct, which the noble lord has 
thought fit to arraigo, and upon which this 
House is substantially called upon to de- 
clare its judgment. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he felt himself call- 
ed upon, not only to make some observa- 
tions on the Address which Mr. Speaker 
had delivered at the bar of the House of 
Lords, but on certain expressions which 
were contained in the speech which the 
House had just heard. He (Mr. Whit- 
bread) remained of the same opinion now, 


after he had heard the speech of the right 


hon. gentleman (imbued, as it was, with 
all the learning he had colleeted on the 
subject), as he had formed before it was 


delivered. With all the respect he felt for 
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the right hon, gentleman’s functions, as 
Speaker—with all the esteem he felt for 
him, individually, as a man—he still re- 
mained of opinion, that he had no autho- 
rity, indirectly from precedent, nor di- 
rectly from that House, to make the com- 
munication which (being, as he had him- 
self stated, the servant of that House) he 
had done to the throne, at the close of the 
last session of parliament—In thus acting, 
he had transgressed the bounds of his 
duty ;—and therefore, he must contend, 
that the communication he had thought fit 
to make was not authentic. It was need- 
less for him, nor was that the time, after 
the number of years during which the 


right hon. gentleman in the chair, to pay 
him those high compliments which were 
due to his abilities, and which, on other 
occasions, he (Mr. Whitbread) had not 
withheld. His duty now impelled him to 
pursue a different line of conduct: he was 
obliged to address the right hon. gentle- 
man in other terms ;—and, in doing so, he 
could only wish, that his observations had 
been directed to any other person. He 
felt, as the right hon. gentleman seemed to 
do, that some cause of complaint, if not of 
direct accusation, should have been ad- 
vanced against him in the motion, on which 
the House would have had an opportunity 
of coming to a clear determination. But, 
what was matter of more concern, he 
thought that that House, the representa- 
tives of the people of England, should 
have a charge before them, as direct as 
words could make it; including every 
one of those particulars, which, to the 
right hon, gentleman, appeared of little 
moment, but which, to him, seemed preg- 
nant with matter of very great aggrava- 


luded, as was anticipated in the eloquent, 
manly, constitutional speech of his (Mc. 
Whitbread’s) noble friend, to the autho- 
rity of Mr. Speaker Onslow. From his 
treasures, it appeared, he had made a se- 
lection ; but he was not the only person 
who had had access to them. Mr. Hat- 
sell also had recourse to these papers; 
and in availing himself of Mr. Speaker 
Onslow’s knowledge, he had, somehow or 
other, omitted that strange and particular 
speech which Mr. Qnslow intended to 
have made, but never did make, at the bar 
of the House of Lords. He should like to 
peruse that speech, which never had seen 
the light, which Mr. Hatsell bad not used, 
and which, as it was stated, did not appear 


House had witnessed the conduct of the 


tion. The right hon. gentleman had ale 
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to him to bear‘upon the case. In stating 
the reason why that speech was not spoken, 
he'thought the right bon. gentleman had 
gohe'too far. He observed, that it was 
not delivered; and then he proceeded to 
tell the House the reason why. But if he 
had intended to speak it, might not bis 
forbearance have arisen from an after-con- 
sideration, that such a course was entirely 
unconstitutional ?—As the motives which 
led to Mr. Speaker Onslow’s determination 
were thus unknown, be conceived that he 
was justified in dismissing the precedent. 
He would next notice the precedent from 
the other side of the water-—from the 
Trish House of Commons. —Now, the 
speech delivered by Mr. Speaker Foster, 
whom he was happy to see in his place, 
was not at all analogous to that deli- 
vered by the right hon. gentleman; who 
had informed the Prince Regent, then 
supporting the dignity of the crown, that 
the House of Commons had entertained 
certain measures, which were defeated— 
and he stated the reason which occasioned 
that defeat.—Now, in the first place, did 
Mr. Speaker Onslow, at any time, give 
such an intimation to the crown? Even 
in that speech, in which the right hon. 
gentleman observed he had taken so wide 
a scope, and travelled so far, by land and 
sea, on the affairs of Europe, in 1745, did 
he not conclude, by observing that these 
were the inducements which led to the 
passing of the Bills then presented by 
im? In one instance, indeed, his conduct 
was somewhat different—that was, where 
he spoke of an investigation into the situa- 
tion of certain officers, which terminated 
in an Address, As to the second prece- 


dent, it was still less to the point. Mr. 


Speaker Foster, in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, according to the opinions he was 
well known to entertain on the subject of 
Catholic emancipation, stated at the bar 
‘of the House of Lords, that the wealth, 
improvement, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures of the kingdom, depended on pre- 
‘serving the Protestant ascendancy in Ire- 
land. But he did not tell the lord lieu- 
tenant, exercising the authority of the 
crown in that country, that certain mea- 
sures had been proposed in the Irish House 
of Commons—that they were defeated, 
and the reasons which occasioned that de- 
feat. He would recommend to any gen- 
tleman, with whom that authority, as 
quoted, was likely to have the smallest 
‘weight, to read the short speech of Mr. 
Speaker Foster; and, if he could point 
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out any single word which conveyed ind 


formation similar to that given in the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, he 
would willingly acknowledge that he was 
in error. Some of his hon. friends had 
suggested to him the propriety of having 
that speech read from the Journals of the 
Irish House of Commons, as it would place 
the subject in a much clearer point of 
view; and, although he did not intend 
originally to take up the time of the House 
by such a proceeding, yet he now con. 
ceived it proper to accede to their wishes, 
[The Speech was here read; which, 
after adverting to the spirited endeavours 
made ty parliament to prevent the in. 
crease of the national debt, proceeded to 
notice the degree of prosperity and wealth, 
never before experienced, which the na- 
tion then enjoyed ; but which would soon 
cease, if not cherished and maintained by 
that admirable constitution, which protect. 
ed the liberty and property of every class 
of society. The preservation of that con, 
stitution was always the great object of 
their care; and nothing was so essential 
to its preservation, as the support of that 
Protestant ascendancy, by which the 
crown of these realms was conferred on 
the House of Brunswick. } 
Mr. Whitbread proceeded to say, th 
the speech of Mr. Foster having been 
read, for the information of the House, he 
called upon any gentleman who then 
heard him, to shew any part of it by 
which the conduct of the right hon. gen- 
tleman could be justified. All that Mr, 


Foster said, was, that the only means of | 


preserving the blessings which the coun- 
try enjoyed was, to maintain the Protes- 
tant ascendancy inviolate. He did not 
inform the lord lieutenant, as the right 
hon. gentleman had infurmed the throne, 
that the state had been endangered by 
certain measures, which were intended to 
give the Roman Catholics the right to sit 
in parliament; but which had been de- 
feated by the House of Commons, who 
thought it inexpedient to alter the Protes+ 
tant constitution of the empire. There 
was not one point of ground, in the whole 
of Mr, Speaker Foster’s speech, on which 
the right hon. gentleman’s conduct could 


stand. There was another point, which 


the right hon. gentleman had treated with 

much levity in his speech delivered that 

night, but which appeared to him (Mr. 

Whitbread) of so much importance, that 

it formed part of the amendment which 

he intended to propose to the motion of 
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pis noble friend. The passage to which 
he alluded, was that wherein the right 
hon. gentleman stated, that he was, as 
Speaker, bound in duty to attend the com- 
mittees of that House, and, if necessary, to 
restore order, in that capacity. But he 
should have recollected the description 
which Mr. Hatsell had given of the situa- 
tion of Speaker. The individual holding 
that office was the only member exempt 
from attendance on committees—he was 
the only member who could not be com- 

elled to appear ; contrary to the rules 

y which every other member was bound, 
the Speaker could not be forced to come 
forward to give his yote. He would refer 
the right hon. gentleman to his own text- 
book—-he would refer him to Mr. Hatsell 
-—for this doctrine. He was not obliged 
to attend committees ; and, if he did ap. 
pear, he could only vote as a private 
member—-he was not recognised in any 
other capacity. The Speaker, on such 
occasions, was supposed to be in his pri- 
yate room ; and, on a division, he was not 
expected to come out of it.—The right 
hon. gentleman, when the Catholic Bill 
was before the House, did, for the first time, 
think proper to come outof his private room. 
He meant to speak technically. The right 
hon. gentleman then delivered his opinion. 
It was strange, that he had not taken part 
in the debates at a former time, when 
party feelings were carried to a height 
never before known in this country—to 
a height, which those who had witnessed 
the debates in that House never could 
forget. If the right hon. gentleman had 
then stated his sentiments—if he had then 
endeavoured to assuage the acrimony of 
party, and to restore order—it might have 
been of use. But he never delivered his 
sentiments on that measure which was now 
called the doke of Norfolk’s Biil; but 
which, in 1807, when the right hon. gen- 
tleman filled the chair, bore the name of a 
noble relative of his (viscount Howick, 
now earl Grey), and which occasioned the 
dissolution of the administration of that 
day. He contended, that as Speaker, the 
right hon. gentleman could not, except by 
way of instraction from the chairman of a 
committee, be put in possession of the 
circumstances which occurred in that 
committee. And such were the extraor- 
dinary proceedings of that particular com- 
mittee which sat upon the Catholic Bill, 
that even from the chairman he could not 
have received any information. | The 
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and mature reflection, sent the Catholic 
Bill to a committee. By a majority of 
four, the clause which gave the Roman 
Catholics a right to sit in parliament was 
lost ; the right hon. gentleman being one 
of those who voted against it. When he 
resumed the chair, no report was made to 
him from that committee: there was not, 
therefore, any proceeding before the right 
hon, gentleman on which he had a right 
to act, when he declared that the Bill was 
defeated. The Bill, at the time the right 
hon. gentleman made the statement, was 
in existence and alive. (Hear, hear !)— 
Was this, then, an authentic exposition of 
the sentiments of the House? Did the right 
hon. gentleman not know—could he 

tend not to know, that the Bill had not ex- 
pired ?--(Loud cries of Hear! and Order? 
from the ministerial benches.) Mr. Whit- 
bread observed, that he was called upon 
to speak out, and he would speak out. 
Could the right hon. gentleman explain 
the motives on which every individual 
acted on that occasion? If in 1807, the 
right hon. gentleman had stated that the 
provisions of lord Howick’s Bill were re- 
jected, because they would endanger the 
constitution—those provisions which were 
since happily introduced in the duke of © 
Norfolk’s Bill, those provisions now passed - 
in England, and so long promised to the 
Catholics of Ireland—would that ‘have 
been a fair exposition of the sentiments of 
that House? And, when Mr. Speaker 
Foster made his exposition on the necés- 
sity of the Protestant ascendancy in Ire- 
land, had he in his contemplation, that, 
in the very next session of the Irish parlia- 
ment, some of those concessions were 
granted to the Catholics, and were passed 
into a law, which had been previously re- 
fused? (Hear, hear!) This proved the im- 
propriety of adverting to measures, which 
were only laid aside for a moment ; which 
might be introduced, successfully intro- 
duced, ina very short time after their defeat 
was announced. As a private member, 
the right hon. gentleman certainly had @ 
right to speak in a committee; but as 
Speaker he had no right afterwards to 
mention what had passed. He had no 
right whatever to make the exposition he 
had done, and which he (Mr. Whitbread) 
considered a violation of duty, from be- 
ginning to end—(Hear, hear !)—aggra- 
vated by the situation in which he was 
placed. The right hon, gentleman’ had 
quoted Mr. Hatsell. He(Mr Whitbread) 
would refer him to that part of it, where 
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‘the answer of Mr. Speaker Lenthall was to 
be found, who, when king Charles de- 
manded the five obnoxious members, 
answered, “ I have neither eyes to see, 
ears to hear, nor tongue to speak, but as 
the House directs.”” The right hon. gen- 
¢leman’s conduct had been very different— 
it differed essentially from that which 
should be the conduct of every Speaker. 
He had used his ears to hear, and his eyes 
to see, as a private member of parliament ; 
and used his tongue, as Speaker, to give 
utterance to that which he had no right 
to state. (Hear, hear, hear!) This was the 
view he had taken of that part of the right 
hon. gentleman’s speech. If he applied 
himself to the other topics contained in it, 
he might join his noble friend in praising 
the eloquence with which the right hon. 
gentleman had descanted on the brilliant 
achievements of our army, which had so 
frequently demanded the thanks of the 
House—those recorded congratulations 
called forth by great evyents—and now 
happily terminated by the glory of the 
allied arms, and by the more transcendant 
glory of moderation. Here he was willing 
to give every praise, that nervous elo- 
uence, employed on a subject most grate- 
ul to all their hearts, so well deserved— 
he might even overlook the observations 
on the new financial arrangements, which, 
the right hon. gentleman seemed to think, 
would, produce effects even beyond the 
comprehension of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or of any other of his Majes- 
ty’s ministers. (A laugh.) But, when he 
considered that part of the speech which 
bad occasioned the present discussion, he 
found what he never could conceive to be 
any thing but adirect violation of duty, 
and which, therefore, deserved the severest 
censure. As the right hon. gentleman 
had expressed some dissatisfaction, be- 
cause a direct resolution was not moved on 
the present occasion, he (Mr. Whitbread) 
would now submit one, as an Amendment, 
which, he believed, was couched in terms 
sufficiently direct. He then moved— 
“That all the words after the word 
* That’ be omitted, for the purpose of in- 
troducing, “ it appears to this House, that 
Mr. Speaker did, at the close of the last 
session of parliament, at the bar of the 
House of Lords, communicate to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, certain pro- 
ceedings of this House, had in a commit- 
tee of the whole House, relative to his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, which 
did not terminate in any act done by this 
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House; and did at the same time inform 
his Royal Highness of the motives and 
reasons which he, Mr. Speaker, assumed to 
have influenced the members of the House 
voting in committee, in their determina. 
tion thereupon; and that Mr. Speaker, 
in this speech so addressed to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, at the bar of 
the House of Lords, was guilty of a viola. 
tion of the trust reposed in him, and a 
breach of the privileges of this House, of 
which he is chosen guardian and pro- 
tector.”” 

Mr. Creevey seconded Mr. Whitbread’s 
Amendment. 

Mr, Bankes lamented, that the hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had not 
scrupled to charge the Speaker, in distinct 
language, with a gross violation of his 
duty and of the privileges of that House, 
in consequence of a line of proceeding 
which appeared to him (Mr. Bankes) per- 
fectly consistent with the established 
usages of parliament. The ground laid 
for this charge was, that the proceedings 
on the Catholic question, to which the 
Speaker in his address to the throne had 
alluded, had not produced any positive 
result. But he conceived, that all those 
questions on which the House had em- 
ployed much of their time and attention, 
whether relating to matters of a foreign or 
domestic nature—to business begun or 
concluded, were proper topics for the 
Speaker to enlarge upon at the termina- 


tion of the session. This was the opinion | 


of Mr. Ratsell, than whom a higher au- 
thority could’ not be referred to; and in 
looking over the different facts and cases 
with what attention he was able to be- 
stow upon them, he had found him strictly 
borne out in this conclusion, It had in- 
deed been stated, that there was no dis- 
tinct instance of a rejected proposition 
having been introduced as a subject of 
comment in any such address to the 
throne. But more than this had been 
proved. Instances of still greater latitude 
had been brought forward, in which a re- 
ference had been made to measures not 
even begun upon, but merely in future 
contemplation. An objection on which 
much stress had been laid was, that the 
Speaker was not bound to appear in a 


committee ;—but he was not excluded 


from being present; and if so, was he, 
as soon as it was over, and he resumed the 
chair, to shut up his understanding to all 
that had passed, and to become suddenly 


. blind and deaf? Was there any precedent 
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in support of this argument? Or was lord 
Grenville to blame, because in an import- 
ant and momentous question before a 
committee, at the time he was Speaker, 
he had risen and taken part in the debate? 
[Hear, hear, from Mr. Whitbread. ]—Be- 
sides, whether the Speaker were supposed 
to be present or not, the proceedings of a 
committee were regularly inserted in the 
Journals of the House, and the Speaker 
could not possibly remain ignorant of the 
contents of those official records of which 
he had the chief jurisdiction. Again, it 
was insinuated, that the speech of Mr. 
Onslow, which had been intended to be 
spoken, and was not spoken, had been 
emitted, because, on reflection, he had 
discovered its impropriety. But suppose 
(which was the fact) that this speech had 
been found with an indorsement in the 
same hand on the back, “ Not delivered 
because the king was not present,” would 
not this be. as good authority for the 
opinion of Mr. Onslow on the subject, as 
if it had been actually delivered? He 
(Mr. Bankes) could not think that any 
- thing had been advanced to justify either 
the censure proposed in Mr. Whitbread’s 
amendment, or the original motion of the 
noble lord. It was incumbent on those 


who wished to introduce a novelty of such 
inature as was implied in‘ the proposed 
restriction of the discretionary power of 
the Speaker on these occasions, to shew 
some great inconvenience which had 
arisen, or was likely to arise, from the 
abuse of it. But nothing of this kind ap- 


peared. It was pretended, that the tole- 
tation of this practice might interfere with 
the freedom of debate. . But there was an 
important distinction which gentlemen did 
Not attend to, between business pending 
before the House, and business finished, as 
it always must be at the end of a session. 
The address delivered by the Speaker to 
the sovereign could not therefure interfere 
with the freedom of discussion, as, by the 
supposition, all discussion must be at an 
end. The general question was simply 
this, Whether gentlemen would argue, that 
no negatived motion could ever be made a 
subject of allusion in the speech to the 
throne. But would any one say, that if the 
East India Bill, which had occupied so 
much of their attention last year, had not 
been completed, it would have been im- 
Proper to make any communication on 
that important subject to the throne? The 
hon. member concluded with saying, that, 
When beth the motion and amendment 
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were disposed of, he thought the House 
should come to some specific statement on 
the subject; and he read a Resolutiow 
which he had drawn up on the occasion: 

«That it has been customary for the 
Speaker of this House, on presenting the 
Bills of Supply at the close of a session 
(the King being present on the throne), to 
make a speech at the bar of the House of 
Lords, recapitulating the principal objects 
which have employed the attention of the © 
Commons during their sitting, without re- 
ceiving any instructions from the House as" 
to the particular topics, or in what manner 
he should express himself; and that no- 
thing has occurred which calls for any in- 
terference on the part of this House for the 
regulation of the conduct of the Speaker, 
either at the bar of the House of Lords or 
elsewhere.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, it would have 
been more pleasant to his feelings, could 
he have reconciled it to his public duty, 
to have remained silent; but when he wit- 
nessed such a question, when he saw a 
rule about to be laid down for the guid- 
ance of future Speakers, he felt it to be his” 
duty to give his opinion. An attempt 
had been made by the last speaker to jus- 
tify the whole of the Speech which gave 
rise to the proceeding in debate; and 
that hon. gentleman had slipped in a word 
as of the greatest importance—“ at the 
close of a session.” He should be glad 
to be informed how the Speaker could 
know that it would be the close of the 
session. A speech might be addressed to 
the throne at any time when the House of 
Commons should be called to attend it; 
and therefore it might have happened, 
that the observations which were made 
might have occurred at any other period 
of the session. It had undoubtedly been 
the custom from time immemorial to ad- 
dress the crown on presenting any Bills 
of subsidy, but never on any other Bills, 
It was true that on some occasions - 
Speakers had entered into a wide field of 
observation, and launched into a descrip, 
tion of foreign and domestic policy ; but 
no opinion had ever been given as to 
those Acts which had passed the House, 
far less on those which had remained in. 
complete. It was well known, that one 
House of Parliament had never been made 
the seat of record for the other; and no 
information of their proceedings was 
therefore to be given, unless it were such 
as should be indispensably and absolutely 
necessary to be’ given, in demanding the 
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royal assent to a Bill of subsidy. The 
hon.. gentleman contended, that the speech 
of the Speaker was calculated to supersede 
the necessity of addresses. It had never 
been the custom to allude to Bills which 
were incomplete ; and such a practice was 
unauthorized by any precedent. . In the 
speeches of Mr. Speaker Onslow, or in- 
deed of any other Speaker, no similar fact 
was to be found. Much had been said of 
Hatsell’s Precedents, and the authorities 
contained in it bad been dwelt on with 
great confidence; but it should be re- 
membered that it was not a bock that 
could be relied on asa great constitutional 
-authority ; and, indeed, it. was a work that 
would be found, by those who examined 
it, to be very incomplete. In former 
times, several members had been com- 
mitted to the Tower for informing the 
king of what had been done by other 
members in that House, even after the 
session had closed; and, indeed, Bills 
might go over from session to session, as 
was the case when they were left in com- 
mittees, and taken up in that stage a 
second time. The Bill to which the 
Speaker had alluded had not been nega- 
tived; but those who were favourable to 
it had, in committee, moved the chairman 
out of the chair; and therefore the pro- 
bability was, that the Bill would be re- 
produced. He-had not anticipated that 
the distinction between that knowledge 
acquired by the Speaker in his public 
quality, and that which he had obtained 
in a private manner, would have been 
treated with so much levity. He was sure 
the distinction was an important one, and 
such as ought to have been attended to. 
If the Speaker was at liberty to speak of 
those measures which were not completed, 
the crown would be at liberty to remark 
on them—if the crown was enabled to an- 
swer to the statement of the Speaker, it 
might dwell on those imperfect measures, 
and of course censure them as much as it 
pleased ; the House would see the incon- 
venience to which-this would lead. The 
hon. gentleman then passed an eulogy on 
the character of Mr, Speaker; and said, 
although the.speech delivered by him was 
highly reprehensible, the error was one-of 
misconception, rather than of corrupt or 
interested motives ; and therefore, though 
he was prepared to go the length of the 
eriginal proposition, he-could not vote for 
the amendment which had been proposed. 
Mr. .Rose said, neither the manner nor 
matter of the original proposition was un- 
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fitting to the character of the noble mover, 


| who appeared to have been actuated by 
| sense of public duty, and, indeed, nothing 


like unkindness had ever been manifested 
by him. He could not but think the sub. 
ject of considerable importance ; nor 
could he refrain, notwithstanding what 
had fallen from so many able characters, 
from offering his humble opinion upon it. 
That the noble mover had also thought the | 
topic to be one of great magnitude, was 
evident, from the early period of the 
session at which he had given notice of his 
motion, It was, indeed, rather ‘unfortu- 
nate, that the discussion had not come on 
at an earlier period ; but the House bad 
been so unusually thin ever since the 
notice had been given, that justice could 
only be done to the topic by the calf 
which had now taken place. For himself, 
he had no hesitation in declaring, that 
what, the Speaker had said, appeared 
strictly conformable to the usages and 
customs of that House in all periods, If 
Mr. Hatsell’s entries and statements could 
be supposed to be precedents, as they 
cannot be denied to be, the House might 
safely relyonthem. The learned Speaker 
had alluded to measures which had been 
pending in that House; be would not 
undertake to say that he had spoken om 
measures which had been decided on, nor 
would he enter on a diseussion whether it 
would not have been. more safe to allude 
to the latter than to the former. But 
would any body say, that it was not noto- 
rious. and certain, that when the Speaker 
goes up to the House of Lords, the session 
is atan end? The right hon. gentleman 
then referred to the occurrences of 1661 
and 1662, when the Speaker spoke on 
the subject of the claims of the non-con= 
formists, to show, that Bills which could 
not be got through in the session were 
spoken of to the throne, although suf- 
fered to rest till the next session; and he 
should wish to ask, whether more danger 
was not to be apprehended to the crown, 
from telling of Bills of that sort’ which 
were jioudinn than of those which had 
gone by? If he were to state to the House 
the number of speeches made by different 


‘Speakers at the times in question, he should 


tire their patience; but he knew of fifteen 
or twenty whereon the Speaker could 
have had no possible authority for speak- 
ing. Gentlemen might argue, that the 
Speaker had no right to deliver his sentie 
ments. on- such occasions; but if the 
House were to come to a resolution’ of that 
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sort, his duty would be narrowed beyond 
any principle of right or justice. Among 
the precedents to which he had alluded, 


_ were those of 1720 and 1721, when the 


House was occupied with the South Sea 
scheme. When the parliament met in 
1721, the Speaker made a variety of ob- 
servations at the bar of the upper House, 
on a subject which filled every mind; he 
had no authority for what he said, and it 
turned out that he was extremely wrong 
in his surmises; but his conduct was not 
called in question. Would any gentle- 
man say, that it was imprudent in a 
Speaker to inform himself of what is going 
on in the House? Is not the minute-book 
in his possession for this very purpose? 
Certainly this is the use he might be ex- 
pected to make of it?» He (Mr. Rose) 
could see no analogy whatever between 
Mr. Pitt, in 1757, taking notice of what 
was passing at the very time he spoke, 
and the present Speaker merely adverting 
to what had gone by. On the whole, it 
appeared to him, that in what had been 
done by the right hon. gentleman in the 
chair was implied no deficiency of de- 
ference to the House, nor was it otherwise 
than strictly conformable to his duties in 
parliament. He trusted that it had been 
made clearly to appear, that the usage was 
established ; and if so, nothing could be 
more unnecessary than a vote of censure. 

' Mr. F. Douglas rose, but spoke in so 
low a tone of voice, that it was not possible 
to hear him, except at intervals. He 
began by stating, that he differed from 
the view of the present question as taken 
by the noble lord, and considered the 
Speaker to have acted in conformity not 
only with precedent, but the usages of 
parliament. The beaten track of prece- 
dent he would not pursue; but, in his 
humble opinion, the strongest precedent 
that had been quoted, was that of Mr. 
Speaker Onslow-in 1745; for if ever there 
was an occasion in which the sentiments of 
the House must be matter of conjecture, that 
certainly was one. With regard to what 
the Speaker himself had delivered at the 
bar of the House of Lords last session, it 
would surely be allowed, that the claims 
of the Catholics had been rejected from an 
adherence to those laws which made the 
Crown, the government, and the parlia- 
ment, fundamentally Protestant; and 
therefore the sentence was historically cor- 
rect. The question was one of great so- 


_ lemnity, for it involved the dignity of the 


House itself. If the vote of censure pro- 
( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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posed by an hon. member passed, it could 
not be expected that the Speaker would 
retain that high office which he now exer- 
cised so beneficially for the House and for 
the country ; they were to consider, there- 
fore, whether they would run the risk of 
losing a person’ whose services were so 
eminently valuable. Ifhe had evencom- 
mitted an error in this single instance, 
still they were not to forget how often his 
judgment had been advantageously exer- 
cised in behalf of the House; if he had 
acted from any undue bias, still they 
should consider how often he had con- 
ducted himself with the highest, with 
the most unimpeachable integrity.—The 
single instance in which any direct cen- 
sure of the House had been passed upon 
its Speaker, was one of notorious profli- 
gacy ; that of accepting a bribe, he be- 
lieved ; and he hoped they would not now 
afford an occasion for posterity to blend 
two.such circumstances together, and let 
it stand recorded, that the only cases in 
which they had censured their Speakers, 
were, in the one instance, upon a man of 
determined profligacy ; and in the other, 
upon an individual of unblemished honour, 
and incorruptible integrity. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn and Mr. Rose se- 
verally explained. 

Sir John Newport said, that in the consi- 
deration of the question before the House, 
the principal object in view was, to guard 
the future deliberations of the House from 
the exercise of an influence on the part 
of the crown greater than it ought to 
have, consistent with the constitution of 
the country. It seemed to be admitted 
on all hands, that the course pursued by 
the Speaker at the conclusion of the last 
sessions, was without precedent, either on 
the Journals of that or the other House of 
Parliament; although it had been at- 
tempted to be urged, that a precedent 
was to be found in the conduct of the 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. 
He denied that the line adopted by Mr. 
Foster bore out the inference which mem- 
bers had endeavoured to draw from it 
that night—for upon coupling the terms 
of that gentleman’s speech delivered to 
the throne, with the events which follow- 
ed in the ensuing sessions, it would be 
seen, that the House did not go along with 
him in the sentiments which he uttered, 
but brought in a Bill for giving the elec- 
tive franchise to those very persons from 
whom, he congratulated the crown, that 
it had been withheld ; so that, in fact, the 
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whole: transaction in the Irish parliament 
went rather to contravene than confirm 
the right of the Speaker to communicate 
circumstances which had occurred in the 
House of Commons, but which had not 
received the sanction of a Bill. The pre- 
cedents which had been. quoted. by the 
tight bon. gentleman (Mr. George Rose), 
had been principally drawn from sir Ed- 
ward Turner; but whoever looked to that 
time, during which the speeches that 
were delivered were filled with the most 
fulsome adulation, would not be disposed 
to take such a period as a precedent for 
their present proceedings. If the exercise 
of such a privilege as had been assumed 
by the Speaker on, a late occasion were 
allowed to pass with impunity, it would 
require only one step more, and he might 
inform the crown which side of the House 
was most active, or what individuals most 
exerted themselves: in opposing some fa- 
vourite scheme of administration, and who 
might thus be marked out as objects of 
disapprobation by the crown. The pre- 
cedent thus established, the name of the 
sovereign would next, by an easy transi- 
tion, be introduced, to overawe their de- 
bates, and impede that constitutional free- 
dom of discussion which was among their 
most valuable privileges. (Cries of Or- 
der !)—He thought. that those gentlemen 
who cried ¢ Order’ with such vociferation, 
would best consult order by preventing 
the executive government from coming in 
contact with that House, except when 
called vpon to give. its assent or negative 
to any question which might be submitted 
to it with the concurrence of the House. 
To that limit had the constitution confined 
the executive power, and he hoped it 
would never be otherwise applied. Upon 
the whole, he saw no advantage from the 
exercise of the privilege at present vested 
in tie Speaker; and considered that the 
course which he had followed, and which 
had been the subject. of very proper ani- 
madversion that. night, if again adopted, 
could be productive of no essential good, 
but might be attended with the worst 
consequences to the interests of the state. 

Mr. J. P. Grant expressed his regret, 
that, having seldom the honour to address 
the House, it should now be his painful 
task to do so, by stating to the Speaker, 
that, in his opinion, he had failed in a very 
essential part of his duty.. If he was sur- 
prised at the speech delivered at the bar 
uf the House of Lords on the prorogation 
_ gf parliament last session, he freely con- 
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fessed be was much more surprised at the 
manner in which the Speaker and 
those who had espoused his cause, had ats 
tempted to justify and explain it. The 
question was, in itself, perfectly simple, 
There existed no direct precedent ana» 
logous to it, because, indeed, the present 
Speaker was the first who bad ever thought 
it his duty to lay at the foot of the throne 
what he had not»been instructed to do by 
the deliberate and solemn sanction of the 
House. There were two privileges of 
that House which he held to be of para- 
mount importance to its vital interests; 
one, that the crown should not interfere, 
directly or indirectly, with any measures 
that were in progress through it; the 
other, that it should express no censure or 
disapprobation of such measures as had 
been concluded. For himself, he had no 
hesitation in saying, that he considered | 
the latter privilege as the more valuable 
of the two; because the crown, by taking 
notice of, or animadverting upon what 
any member, or any number of members, 
said, might intimidate others from pursu- 
ing the strict line of their duty. A single 
reflection would illustrate this point. 
When a measure had passed the House, it 
became the act of the House; but when 
it failed, it continued to be the member’s; 
and, unbacked by the House, he ought 
not to be left, unconstitutionally left,. to 
the notice and animadversion of the 
crown. This doctrine was not theoreti+ 
cal; it was founded upon the best prac- 
tice of the best times of our history. Ie 
was not unfrequent with some of our mo-+ 
narchs, and he would particularly, men- 
tion Elizabeth, who constantly practised 
it, to reply to the speech made by the 
Speaker : and suppose’ his royal highness 
the Prince Regent had answered the 
Speaker at the close of last session, by 
expressing his displeasure at ‘the mo- 
mentous changes proposed for our consi- 
deration,” it would have been a high 
breach of their privileges; and he held it 
as incontrovertible, that what it was not 
lawful for the King to notice, it was not 
lawful for the Speaker to express. The 
task which he had to perform was a pain- 
ful one. The Speaker (unwarily no 
doubt) did that which had a tendency to 
betray the sovereign into a breach of their 
privileges. Great as his knowledge of 
forms was, he had yet been misled by his 
zeal; and though not wishing to pass a 
vote of censure, as inconsistent with his 
former services, and with that strict in- 
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tegrity which had uniformly marked his 
conduct in the high office that he filled ; 
yet, equally anxious to prevent his exam- 
ple from being drawn into precedent, he 
should certainly support the motion of the 
noble lord. Before he sat down, he 
wished to advert to the subject of precedent. 
In this particular case, the Speaker had ex- 
ceeded all the bounds of a just discretion; 
was it, therefore, incumbent on those who 
condemned his conduct to prove that 
there had never been a Speaker who had 
so completely transgressed those limits? 
But what precedents had been produced 
on the other side? With all the learning 

ssed and all the attention bestowed 
on the subject, had a single instance been 
adduced of a Speaker so incautious, so 
subservient to the crown, or so regardless 
of the privileges of parliament, as to ven- 
ture to communicate to the throne, that a 
dangerous proposition had been made in 
that House, but which had not been as- 
sented to? He would not trespass longer 
on the House. In what he had said, he 
had endeavoured to avoid all personality ; 
and he had cautiously abstained from 
touching on the Catholic question, which 
in fact had nothing to do with that before 
them. For his own part, he could declare 
most solemnly, that, although, after great 
deliberation, he had certainly made up 
his mind on the question of Catholic 
emancipation, and that although his opi- 
nion on that question was as certainly in 
direct hostility to that avowed by the 
right hon. gentleman (the Speaker) ; yet, 
if, instead of the Bill which had actually 
been introduced and lost, a Bill for re- 
enacting and re-imposing those disabilities 
and those disqualifications which it had 
been the wise policy of the present reign 
gradually to remove, bad been indignant. 
ly thrown over the bar of the House; and 
if, under those circumstances, the Speaker, 
at the foot of the throne, had stated, after 
his prefatory address, that other mo- 
mentous changes had been proposed for 
the consideration of the House, but that, 
faithful to the principles of toleration, and 
to that wise policy which had hitherto 
been pursued, they had refused to con- 
sent to those changes, he would have given 
the same vote as he meant to give to- 
night; firmly convinced that any such 
‘ Statement, on the part of the Speaker, was 
not only useless, but, if established as a 


precedent, would involve in it the sacrifice 


‘of the privileges of that House, and the 


principles of the constitution. On these 


grounds (said Mr. G.) not wishing to pass — 
a-vote of censure, but still desirous of 
seeing some motion pass, which shall ex- 
press disapprébation unmingled with se- 
verity, I shall vote for the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should have no hesitation in giving his 
negative to the motion of the nobie lord, 
because he conceived that it was one 
whieh was by no means called for by 
what had taken place. The right hon. 
gentleman then took a brief view of what 
had been said by the noble mover, and 
observed, that no man was more disposed 
to enforce the privileges of parliament 
than himself, But he saw no breach of 
privilege committed in the subject now. 
brought before the House ; and as to the 
precedents which had been quoted, they. 
appeared to go far in justification; parti- 
cularly thatof Mr. Speaker Onslow, which 
went into long dissertations upun alliances 
and subsidies, and these shewed to what. 
alength of discussion that gentleman 
thought himself entitled to go. Yet was 
Mr. Speaker Onslow censured? Never. 
The right hon. gentleman thought the 
speech of the Speaker in Ireland a very 
fair precedent, and observed, that be had 
received the thanks of the House for it. 
As to Mr. Hatsell’s book, which had been 
treated lightly, he was disposed to pay 
very great deference to it. It was almost 
needless to say, that he thought it his 
duty to vote against the motion and the 
amendment. 

Mr. Plunkett spoke to the following 
effect: — Sir; After the long and able 
arguments which we have heard on this 
subject, and more particularly after the 
ample justice which has been done to it in 
the eloquent and admirable speech of the 
hon. gentleman below me (Mr. Grant), it 
may appear unnecessary or presumptuous 
further to occupy the attention of the 
House. Feeling, however, as I do upon 
this important occasion, I own I cannot 
reconcile myself to remaining wholly 
silent on it. I completely concur with 
you, Sir, that the present question is one 
wholly unconnected with the question of 
Catholic emancipation. We are not now 
to consider what it may or may not be 
right to do with respect to this latter-—we 
are not to ascertain the present opinion of 
the House upon it. The question is, whe- 
ther, the House having come to a resolu- 
tion with respect to the Catholics, you, Sir, 
were authorized to convey to the throne 
an intimation of that proceeding, accom> 
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panied by a censure on those who had 
endeavoured to follow it up by a legisla- 
tive measure. —Sir, I declare most solemn- 
ly; that if the sentiments which you ex- 
pressed to the throne had been as friendly 
to the Catholic cause as they were certainly 
hostile to it, 1 should equally have ¢on- 
~curred in the present motion. It is true, as 
has been justly said, this is not a party or 
a personal question, Nothing, Sir, but the 
most imperious sense-of duty could justify 
a censure of your conduct. But if any 
man feels that a vital and important part 
of the constitution has been assailed, and 
that you have done that which, if it were 
established as a precedent, would overturn 
and destroy the constitution itself, and if 
that man should refuse to accede to the 
motion of the noble lord, either out of de- 
ference to you, Sir, or from any unworthy 
exultation at the attack made by you on so 
large a portion of the community—no 
words are sufficiently strong to describe 
the meanness of such a dereliction of duty 
on the one hand, or of such an unwor- 
thy betraying of the trust repesed in a re- 
presentative of the people on the other. 
Sir, I am free to say, that the speech made 
by you to the throne, at the close of the 
last session, was one of the most formidable 
attacks on the constituticn of parliament, 
that bas occurred since the Revolution. It 
was an attack materially aggravated by its 
having proceeded froma person, the na- 
tural guardian of that constitution; and, 
Sir, it is peculiarly unfortunate, that we 
cannot assert our own rights without im- 
pairing your dignity; however anxious 
we may be to abstain from every thing like 
asperity, and to treat you, Sir, with all 
‘that respect to which you are so amply 
entitled. Subject to this last consideration, . 
I. shall make my observations upon the 
question with as much freedom and lati- 
tude, and discharge my duty as unre- 
strainedly, as you, Sir, have done in what I 
have no doubt you conscientiously con- 
ceived to have been yours. Sir, there is 
no subject upon which this House has al- 
ways evinced so much anxious jealousy, 
as that its proceedings should be exempt 
from all control and interference on the 
part of the crown. Some communication 
between the throne and parliament must 
undoubtedly exist. But the mode of this 
communication is perfectly defined and 
ascertained. If the throne wishes to com- 
municate with parliament, that communi- | 
cation is made either by a formal speech 
from-the throne, or by a message. But 
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the object of such communication always 
is, to invite parliament to deliberate on 
some proposed measure; and never to 
control, orinterfere with, any deliberations 
already entered into. So on the other 
hand, if either House wish to commu. 
nicate with the throne, that communica. 
tion is made either by address or by reso. 
lution ; and the object of such commuoni- 
cation is, not to ask the advice of the 


throne on any subject upon which parlia-. 


ment may be deliberating, but to give to 
the throne any advice that parliament may 
think it expedient to offer: for this plain 
reason, that we are the constitutional ad- 
visers of the throne, but that the throne is 
not the constitutional adviser of parliament, 
Advice from the throne would have too 
much the air of command, to be consistent 
with the freedom of discussion in this 
House. Beyond the limits which I have 
mentioned, there is no constitutional chan- 
nel of communication between the throne 
and parliament, save when we present our 
Bills for the royal assent or dissent. This 
is so clear, that it is generally acknow- 
ledged, that if, Sir, you had no Bill to pre- 
sent, you would have no right to address 
the throne at all. Accordingly, when you 
uttered the address which is the subject of 
our present deliberation, you held in your 
hand the Vote of Credit Bill, and you con- 
cluded that address with praying the royal 
assent to the Bill. Had you not held such 


a Bill, your speech would have been an. 


absolute intrusion, wholly unwarranted by 
parliamentary usage, or by the constitu» 
tion. Sir, I do not mean to say, that you 
were under the necessity of strictly con- 
‘fining yourself in your address to the sub- 
ject of the Bill which you presented. It 
was perfectly allowable, that your speech 
should be graced and ornamented by allur 
sions to other matter. If, Sir, you had 


described generally the measures adopted 


by parliament, or had descanted on topics 
of general policy, however we might have 
considered your opinion as a mistaken one, 
the promulgation of it could never have 
been deemed a violation of our privileges. 
Unless you had alluded to matters pending 
in parliament, the observations which 
you had thought proper to make might 
have been thought light or unnecessary, 
but could not have been characterized as 
unconstitutional. This remark applies to 
what has been said of my right hon. friend, 
the late Speaker of the parliament of Ire- 
land (Mr. Foster). My right hon. friend 


did certainly make the question of Catholig 
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emancipation and Protestant ascendancy 
the subject of aspeech to the throne; and 
in doing so, he had certainly no reason to 
congratulate himself on his prudence ; for, 
in the very next session, his principles and 
his predictions were overturned together. 
But this was an imprudence only—not a 
violation of parliamentary privilege. It 
had not been so considered. A solitary 
petition was presented to the House on the 
subject; but no member of the Irish par- 
liament made it a question of parliamentary 
discussion, It is on these grounds, Sir, 
that I perfectly concur in the propriety of 
the general observations contained in your 
speech at the close of the last session. In 
that style. of dignified congratulation 
which so well becomes you, you spoke of 
the success of our brave fleets and armies, 
and conferred the just meed of your elo- 
quent praise on their gallant leaders. I 
am sure, Sir, that every one of us must be 
proud and gratified when he hears you 
deliver yourself on such subjects with so 
nuch elevation and propriety of manner. 
But when, because you are the organ of 
communication between this House and 
the throne, you proceed to notice subjects 
eontroverted in this House, you will find 
it difficult to discover precedents in justifi- 
cation of your conduct; and still further, 
when you mention propositions made here, 
and not acceded to but rejected, you place 
yourselfin a situation still less capable of de- 
fence. Qn this part of the subject, the re- 
marks made by the hon. gentleman belowme 
(Mr.Grant) areunanswerable. Asthathon. 
gentleman justly observed, if a measure 
passes in parliament, no single person is 
responsible for that which is an act of the 
whole House. But itis impossible for you, 
Sir, to state that a proposed measure has 
been rejected, without implying a censure 
on the individual or individuals by whom 
that proposition was made. Accordingly, 
our rule of proceeding with respect to 
Bills is founded on this consideration. 
When a Bill is sent to the other House, or 
is presented to the throne for the royal as- 
‘sent or dissent, it does not bear on the face 
of it, whether or notit passed unanimously, 
or what was the amount of the majority by 
which it was carried. And why? Because 
this House will never suffer the state of 
its divisions and parties to be subject to 
the direction, or to be under the influence 
or control, of any other tribunal. The au- 
thority of Mr. Hatsell has been dwelt upon 
with much emphasis. As members of the 
+egislature, I deny that, in our decision on 
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great constitutional questions, we are to 
take Mr. Hatsell’s publication for a text- 
book. We are not to be told, that we 
must learn the principles of the British 
constitution from Mr, Hatsell’s work. But, 
after all, what is there in that work which 
bears on the present question? Mr. Hatsell 
states, and states truly, that when the 
Speaker presents a money Bill at the foot 
of the throne, he may advert, not to the 
subject of that Bill alone, but to other 
business which parliament may have tran- 
sacted. But does he say, that the Speaker- 
may advert to pending or to rejected mea- 
sures? Nay, up tothis very moment, afterall 
the inquiries made by yourself, Sir, so capa- 
ble of deep research, and after all the inqui- 
ries made by your numerous friends, has a 
single precedent been found of a Speaker’s 
having referred in his speech to the throne 
to any measure which had been rejected 
by the House? And let it be recollected, 
that the measure to which you thought 
proper to refer was in fact still pending. 
For, what was the state of the proceedings 
on the Catholic question? A resolution 
had been agreed to, to take into conside- 
ration, in a committee-of the whole House, 
the laws affecting the Roman Catholics, 
with a view to their amicable adjustment. 
The committee met, and resolutions were 
passed, declaring it expedient to admit 
the Catholics to seats in parliament, and 
to other powers and jurisdictions, under 
certain provisions for the security of the 
Protestant establishment. A Bill was in- 
troduced to that effect, and the second 
reading agreed to by aconsiderable majo- 
rity of the House.. Every thing, there- 
fore, Sir, of which you could properly take 
cognizance was favourable to the Catholic 
cause. But in the speech which you 
made to the throne, you passed over what 
alone you had a right to know, and what, 
if communicated, would have made an 
impression favourable to the cause of 
the Catholics; and you resorted to that 
which you had no right to know, and 
by an unjustifiable perversion sought 
to make an impression inimical to that 
cause. For, Sir, you were no more com- 
petent to report to the throne the pro- 
ceedings of the committee of. this“ House, 
than any other member of the committee. 


‘It was not even necessary that you should 


be present in that committee. Mr. Hat- . 
sell so says. It happened, however, that 
you were there, and that you gave your 
opinion on the Bill in progress. Was it as 
Speaker that you gave that opinion? Cer- 
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tainly not. You gave it as member for 
the University of Oxford. Butit may be 
said, that this is a question of mere form. 
Sir, the forms of ‘parliament are essential 
to the preservation of the privileges of 
parliament. But, Sir, in taking the liberty 
to report the opinions of that committee, 
did you truly report them? On the con- 
trary, you totally, though I am sure not 
wilfully, misrepresented them. The op- 
position to the proposition rejected in the 
committee was grounded on a variety of 
considerations. Some opposed it in con- 
sequence of the intemperate conduct of 
certain public bodies in Ireland; others 
because of the writings which had been 
diffused in that country ; some wished the 
change to be deferred until a time of 
peace ; others were desirous that the see 
of Rome should first be consulted. With 
all this variety of sentiment, how, Sir, 
were you competent to say what was the 
opinion by which the majority of this 
House on that occasion were swayed? I 
‘will. venture to assert, that not ten of that 
majority were perfectly agreed on the 
subject; and yet you took upon yourself, 
in the name of that majority, to declare 
your own opinion as theirs; nay, even in 
that respect you.were incorrect. The 
member for the university of Oxford has a 


right to complain that the Speaker misre- | 


presented him. That right hon. member 
declared, that in his opinion, many powers 
and jurisdictions might be safely conferred 


on the Catholics.. He declared, that they | 


might be eligible to the magistracy— 
there was jurisdiction; he declared that 
they might be raised to any rank in the 


army, except that of commander in chief. 


there was power: a jurisdiction and 
‘a power by no means harmless, if impro- 
perly used. Again, a great number of 
those who composed the majority, voted 
‘on the ground that the question was a re- 
‘ligious one. Have’ those individuals no 
right to complain of the Speaker, for de- 
claring that the House considered the 
“question not as a religious, but as a poli- 
tical one ; and that if the see of Rome 
were released from foreign influence, the 
danger of allowing Catholics to sit in par- 
liament would cease? Will the member 
for Armagh, and those who think with 
him, consent thus to have their opposition 
disrobed of all those important considera- 
tions which arise out of religious views of 
the subject? Will they allow the Catho- 
lics, if they disavow the supremacy of the 
Pope, to come here and legislate for Pro- 


\ 


testant England? In my judgment, theres. 
fore, Sir, you misrepresented the opinions 
of the majority of this House, as well as 
your own, One striking fact you wholly . 
abstained from mentioning. You never 
told the throne, that, notwithstanding all 
the means used on the occasion, notwith- 
standing the temporary difficulties arising 
out of various causes, notwithstanding the 
powerful influence exercised in various 
quarters, there were still 247 members of. 
this House, who declared their readiness 
to admit the Catholics into parliament on 
the principles of the Bill which was then 
under discussion. Will any man lay his 
hand on his breast, and declare upon his 
honour, that he thinks you were autho- 
rised, on a decision by a majority of four, 
to represent to the crown that the ques- 
tion was put finally at rest? Was it not 
evident, that:the subject must return to be 
considered by parliament? And if so 
brought back, with what impartiality could 
parliament proceed with respect to it, if, 
by any indirect means, the artillery of 
royal influence was brought to bear on 
their march? Suppose, Sir, that, in reply 
to you, his royal highness the Prince Re. 
gent had been pleased to say to you, “1 
feel great surprise and indignation that 
247 members of the House of Commons 
are so lost to their sense of duty, as to 
wish to change those laws by which the 
throne, the parliament, and the govern 
ment of this country are made fundamen: 
tally Protestant ;”” would any member of 
that minority have endured such an exr 
pom ? On the other hand, suppose his 

oyal Highness had said, « I lament that 
the laborious exertions of so large a num- 
ber of members of the House of Commons 
as 247 have been disappointed; and I 
trust, that when temporary obstacles are 
removed, and when the suggestions of 
reason and wisdom become prevalent, 
their efforts will prove successful ;””_wauld 
such a declaration have been endured by 
any member of the majority? Would it 
not have been asked, what right the throne 
possessed to interfere with the proceedings 
of parliament—to school their past con- 
duct, and to lecture their future? And 
here, Sir, I must observe, that an bon. 
gentleman on the fluor (Mr. Bankes) has 
contended, that there is no difficulty in 
this question, because your speech was not 
made until the end of the session. It is 
then of no importance if we subject out- 
selves to be schooled and lectured by the 
throne ;. it is ef no importance that we 
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should be liable to this annual audit and 
account, provided it take place at the 
close of our sittings! Such an occurrence 
would have no effect on the deliberations 
of the next session! And besides, if this 
annual audit were once established, the 
hon. member for Corfe-castle is too fond 
of accuracy not to think it necessary, Sir, 
to add to your report a specification of the 
numbers of those who might vote on any 
particular measure, the names of the 
voters, and so on, until the whole of our 
mystery is exposed to the eye of rovalty ? 
With respect to your speech, Sir, I have 
another observation to make: it regards 
its ambiguity. The words of it are capa- 
ble of two opposite constructions—of a 
consiruction unwarrantably intolerant to- 
wards the Catholics, and of a construction 
as tolerant as their warmest friends could 
desire. You say, Sir, that we have deter- 
mined to exclude them from the privileges 
which they require “ as long as they shall 
acknowledge a foreign jurisdiction.” Now, 
what does this expression mean? If by 
“foreign jurisdiction” is meant the spi- 
titual jurisdiction of the Pope, then the 
Catholics will be excluded as long as they 
remain Catholics. But if it merely means 


temporal, or indeed ecclesiastical jurisdic- 


tion within these realms, then no friend 
of the Catholic cause in this House 
would, I am sure, wish it to prosper on 
any other terms. Again, Sir, you say in 
your speech, that parliament have not 
consented to do so and so. I am persuad- 
ed that nospecial pleading will be resorted 
to in defence of this passage; and I appeal 
to the common sense of all who hear me, 
whether the statement, that “ momentous 
changes had been proposed for our consi- 
deration, but that, adhering to those Jaws 
by which the throne, the parliament, and 
the government of this country are made 
fundamentally Protestant, we would not 
consent to those changes,” is not a distinct 
implication of an intention in some per- 
sons, by proposing such changes, to destroy 
“the laws by which the throne, the par- 
liament, and the government of this coun- 
try are made fundamentally Protestant ?”’ 
Sir, recollecting that one of the essential 
features of the resolutions on which the 
Catholic Bill was founded was, the distinct 
declaration, that the Protestant establish. 
ment should be effectually secured, I ask 
you, how you can reconcile to any feelings 
of justice the implied statement, that 247 
members of this House were anxious to 
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introduce changes subversive of ‘that esta« 
blishment? For one, ¥ loudly diselaim my, 
share of such an imputation. If there be 
here one man of that number who deserves 
it, let bim take the only opportunity of 
proving his demerit by voting for your. 
exculpation. Sir, it is a proposition which 
every hon. gentleman present would: not 
merely not consent to; but which he 
would reject with scorn and indignation, 
One word more. This speech, which in. 
my opinion was a violation of the privileges 
of parliament, and which misrepresented. 
the conduct and sentiments of ‘all parties, 
appears to me to have been wholly uncalled: 
for. There was nothing, Sir, in the Bill 
which you held in your hand at the time: 
you uttered it, or in any other Bill which, 
passed during the last session, that required 
such an exposition. When you adverted: 
to the splendid victories of our illustrious. 
commander who has gained such trans-, 
cendant fame—-when you spoke of the 
passage of the Douro, of the battles of 
Roleia, of Vimiera, of Talavera, of Sala~ 
manca, of Vittoria, the feelings of all who 
heard you vibrated in unison with your 
own. Every heart exulted; and every 
Irish heart peculiarly exulted that Ireland: 
had given birth to such ahero. Wasthat: 
a well chosen moment, Sir, to pronounce: 
the irrevocable doom of those who, under 
their immortal commander, had opened: 
the sluices of their hearts’ blood in the 
service of the empire? It was a custom 
in Rome, to introduce a slave into their 
triumphal processions, not for the purpose 
of insulting the captive, but to remind the 
conqueror of the instability of . human: 
glory. But you, Sir, while you were 
binding the wreath round tbe. brow of the 
conqueror, assured him that his victorious 
followers must never expect to participate 
in the fruits of his valour; but that they 


‘who had shed their blood in achieving 


conquests were to be the only persons who. 
were not to share by the profits of success 
in the rights of citizens. (Hear, hear !) 
Mr. Bankes, in explanation, denied hav- 
ing used the word “ audit.” 
Mr. Canning said, as one of the mino- 
rity of 247 who were friendly to the mea- 
sure of concession to the Catholics, as one. 
who had taken an anxious part, to the best: 
of his abilities, in promoting it, and as one. 
who hoped, at no distant time, to take a 
part by the side of his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Plunkett) in an endeavour to pros 
mote that measure, which ‘he conceived 
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was only temporarily suspended, he felt 
called on upon the present occasion to 
assign the reasons why, having differed 
from that majority whose decision had 
been considered, in the speech delivered 
at the bar of the House of Lords, as con- 
clusive, he could not concur with either of 
the motions, for directly censuring, or cen- 
suring by implication, the distinguished 
- individual by whom that speech had been 
delivered. In delivering the speech al- 
luded to, the Speaker was exercising a 
‘discretion which he believed to be vested 
in him. When he said that he possessed 
this discretion, he was precluded from 
answering the most of the arguments by 
which the crimination of the Speaker was 
endeavoured to be enforced.—When he 
said that the Speaker was vested with a 
_ discretion, the word implied that that dis- 
cretion might be exercised either judi- 
ciously or not, but still that the exercise 
should not draw down censure upon him. 
With respect to the motion of his noble 
friend, if it was intended to prove an effec- 
tual preventive, it went far short of what 
was necessary. Ought he to be contented, 
if he thought there existed a dangerous 
discretion in the Speaker to dilate on the 
motives which induced the House to adopt 
or reject the measures brought before it, 
with saying, if the measure pass into an 
enactment he may, but in case of rejection 
he must not? Ifthe motion of his noble 
friend should be carried, one would think 
it would preclude future Speakers from 
mentioning measures not passed into a law. 
But this did not apply to the present 
Speaker. One of the reasons which had 
been urged in favour of the motion was, 
that it would lead the crown to interfere 
in measures pending before the House. 
But had the House itself been so cautious ? 


_ What had been the course adopted by it 


in the preceding session? Why in ‘the 
preceding session, a resolution was passed 
by a great majority, stating that the House 
would in the next session take into consi- 
deration the state of the laws affecting the 
Roman Catholics, with reference to an ad- 
justment of them. Did the House then 
feel that jealousy which was now to fall 
on the Speaker, and in consequence of 
which he was to be dragged to the altar 
as a victim? What was the course adopted 
by the House? This incomplete and 
inchoate measure of the House of Com- 
mons was Carried to the foot of the throne. 
This was not to be laid to the charge of 
the Speaker—he did not give the first 
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information to the crown—he was not the 
first to call the attention of the executive 
to that which otherwise was not known; 
but he found the crown in possession of 
the information, that the subject would be 
taken into consideration in the next session 
of parliament ; and finding the crown so 
informed, he stated to it the result of the 
proceedings instituted in consequence of 
that resolution. In such a state of things, he 
communicated his opinion of the result of 
the proceedings. The colouring, no doubt, 
differed from that which he himself should 
have given of it. Grounds had been stated 
for the failure of the measure, which were 
far from being the only motives that ac. 
tuated the majority. Some were actuated 
by motives of temporary expediency, some 
by religious motives, and others again by 
a variety of different reasons, to join in 
the majority by which the measure was 
defeated. But when the Speaker possessed 
a discretion of giving an account of the 
origin, progress, and result of Bills, he 
might think this an error of judgment; 
but he never could think it a criminal 
abuse of authority, when he stated what 
appeared to him the motives of the House 
of Commons in this particular instance. 
It had been said, that in a committee he 
could have no cognizance of what passed; 
but this was a mere technical argument, 
Could they suppose to be out of the reach of 
the knowledge of the Speaker, what passed 
in a committee of the House on such an im. 
portant subject? At the end of a preceding 
session, the intention of parliament with 
respect to the measure was declared ; and 
in the next, was no mention to be made 
of the progress in the question, or what had 
prevented any progress from being made 
in it. Some gentlemen had supposed a 
sort of dramatis persone on the occasion of 
the communication. Did the Speaker 
know nothing of what passed when the 
measure was defeated? No; because the 
Speaker was supposed to be absent in the 
committee. Here was a great measure 
mentioned in one session, and not to be 
mentioned in another, because the Speaker 
of the House of Commons was supposed to 
be ignorant of it. Why, every person who 
read a news-paper knew that such a ques- 
tion was agitated, and what was the result, 
But it seemed the crown was to be kept 
ignorant of what passed, and the Speaker 
was to be the instrument to whom that ig- 
norance was to be attributed (Hear, hear!) 
All this was as opposite to straight-forward 
practice as omit well be imagined. The 
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whole question between the Speaker and 
his accusers was, not as to the discretion, 


~ putas to the exercise of it in the particular 


case now before the House. It might 
be a question, whether it was expedient to 
grant such a discretion to the chair; but 
it was peculiarly hard on him who at pre- 
sent filled it, to visit on him not only the 
consequences of an accidental extension, 
but also the vice of its origin. (Hear, 
hear!) The greater part of the arguments 
he had heard that night went against the 
discretion itself. It might be deemed ad- 
visable, that no Speaker should have power 
to address the throne without previously 
receiving the sanction of the House. This 
would be fairer than to leave him his pri- 
vileges unclipped, with no other guide 
than the motion of his noble friend. Better 
have the words to be made use of, in any 
representation to the crown, established, 
than to leave him in this way to an annual 
audit, subject to annual reprehensiom: 
(Hear!) Let the Speaker be deprived of 
his privileges and speech to the crown 
here and out of the House, as if he had 
neither eyes to see, ears to hear, nor 
tongue to speak, but as the House pre- 
scribed to him. He, for one, could have 
wished the speech delivered had not been 
such as it was; but he did not therefore 
mean to deny to the Speaker the right of 
exercising the same discretion which he 
would have claimed for himself. If he had 
delivered his own opinion at the bar of the 
House of Lords, he would have stated, 
that the failure of the measure was owing 
tu the defeat of a main part of it, which 
induced its supporters to withdraw it. 
This was, in his opinion, the true construc- 
tion of the measure. But those who were 
in the triumphant majority. probably took 
another view of it; and was he to visit 
them with censure for stating any opinion 
which they might conceive most favoura- 
ble to their side. Of the decision of this 
Majority, he thought as highly as his 
right hon. and learned friend ; and he 
looked forward to the accomplishment of 
the measure with confident expectation. 
Many disadvantages operated against it last 
session, which would hereafter cease to 
exist. The present state of public opinion 
would fade away, and a change of affairs 
would also induce a change in the views 
which would be taken of the Catholics. 
This question would not long be allowed to 
survive as a refuge to discord—as a con- 
trast to the harmony of nations, and an 
®bstacle to the happiness of mankind. 

( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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(Hear,hear!) He professed himself unable 
to comprehend any danger from the ge- 
neral custom of the Speaker announcing 
the motives which led to certain results. 
There was one expression in the mitigated 
motion of his noble. friend, which he 
thought exceedingly severe, where it is: 
stated, that the speech should not be 
drawn into precedent, that the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, at the bar of the 
House of Lords, or‘ elsewhere,’ &c. Now, 
he would desire the noble lord to reflect 
what construction would be put on this, if 
it were entered on the Journals and read 
in a distant age. Would it not be inferred 
from this, that the Speaker of that day 
was some courtier-like sycophant who, 
not content with the access which, as 
Speaker of the House, be had to the 
throne, sought for other opportunities to 
poison the royal ear? The conscious in- 
tegrity of the present Speaker prevented 
him from noticing such a construction. 
But if this was not intended, what was 
meant by‘ elsewhere’ ? The speech at the 
bar of the House of Lords, however im- 
prudent it might be considered by some, 
had at least nothing clandestine in it. 
Why, then, should there be an insinuation 
that some other channel was had recourse 
to? If this was intended, it ought to have 
been fairly stated ; if not, it was mischiev- 
ous surplusage. In the constant usage of 
parliament there would be found such ex- 
positions as those which the present 
Speaker had used; and he thought it pe- 
culiarly hard to visit on bim all the incon 
veniences of sucha practice. It was ime 
possible to separate his individual honour 
and character from the consideration of 
this question. The speech contained no- 
thing which, looking to the established 
practice and privileges of the House, 
called for its interference. 

Mr. Tierney would not enter at any 
length upon the question now before the 
House, after the admirable and able sup- 
port which the motion had received from 
his two learned friends; though he could 
not prevail on himself to give a silent vote 
upon an occasion like the present ; parti- 
cularly after the extraordinary speech of 
the right hon. gentleman who had: just sat 
down. Many things had surprised him in 
the course of his life; but nothing had 
ever more surprised him than that all the. 


-eloquence of the most eloquent of the 247 


members whose motives had been misre+ 
presented in the speech addressed to the 
throne at the close of the last session, 
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should be employed in the vindication of 
him who made that speech. The right hon. 
gentleman has very recently (said Mr. T.) 
been the advocate of the Catholic claims, 
and means, it would appear, to be so 
again; and how he should now be the 
most. eloquent of your champions, Sir, I 
am utterly at a loss to account for, except 
from a general disposition in that right 
hon. gentleman to defend whatever sa- 
vours of power; whether in the chair or 
* elsewhere.? The whole substance of 
the defence of the right hon. gentle- 
man amounted to this, that there was 
a discretion vested in the Speaker; and 
that the present Speaker had done no 
more in representing the motives which 
prevented a measure from being adopted, 
than many other Speakers had done here- 
tofore when a question had been carried. 
He could not see why the discretion should 
be exercised in a matter respecting which 
there could exist no doubt, and not in 
another case for which there was no pre- 
cedent; that is, he could see no difference 
in the question, whether the measure, the 
subject of the speech to the throne, was 
adopted or rejected by the House. And 


yet one would think the difference was 
pretty plain; for in the one case the 


Speaker was instructed what he had to 
state, and in the other he was not. (Hear, 
hear!) The right hon. gentleman had 
said a good deal about the inconsistency 
there would be in the House informing 
the crown in one session of parliament 
that a measure was to be taken into consi- 
deration by them in the next, and then 
afterwards taking no notice of what had 
~ been done with that measure, whether it 
had passed or not. It appeared to him, 
that the reason for the House communi- 
cating in the one case, and not commu- 
nicating in the other, was pretty obvious. 
In the one session, they wished to speak 
of the measure; and in the next, by not 
passing it into a Bill, they wished to say 
nothing about it. In the one case, the 
sentiments of the House were embodied in 
substantive acts; and in the other case, 
they were not so embodied. The right 
hon. gentleman had not thought proper to 
advert to any of the arguments and rea- 
sonings of his hon. and learned friends, 
which he would have found some difli- 
culty in answering ;. but he had laid it 
down imperatively, that the Speaker 
was vested with a discretionary power, 
in all cases, of representing to the crown 
what he conceived to be the motives 
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which guided the House. Other Speakers, 
in the exercise of that discretion, had re. 
ceived the sanction of the House; and 
was it equitable to make the present the 
subject of animad version, while the others 
were suffered to pass sub silentio ? Many 
Speakers, said the right bon. gentleman, 
had even gone the length of expatiating 
on a great variety of topics, and high 
eulogiums had been passed on the elegant 
language of the Speakers of former times, 
as well as the present. I, for my part, 
(said Mr. T.,) have no objection, Sir, to 
your being an orator; but L have a stron 

objection to your being an historian, i 
have an objection to your taking upon you 
to give a narrative of the opinions of the 
House, and betraying that which the 
House did not want to communicate, 
Where could there be any harm in mak. 
ing fine speeches? Suppose such a fine 
speech as had been let off to-night had 
been delivered at the bar of the House of 
Lords, it would have been said, to be 
sure this is an extraordinary Speaker; he 
seems a great orator, but he is not very 
well acquainted with the privileges of par- 
liament. But the House would have been 
scot free. Sir Edward Turner made fine 
speeches too, and dealt in more flowers 
than even the right hon. gentleman—he 
made use of fine bombastic expressions, 
like those of ancient Pistol, These might, 
to some, seem no great proof of his taste: 
but still they were harmless, in so far as 
the House was concerned. The question 
was not, whether in the exercise of his 
discretion the Speaker had acted impro- 
perly ; but whether he had exerciseda 
discretion which was not vested in him. 
There could be no objection to his avail- 
ing himself of those cases where he could 
advantageously display his eloquence ; but 
he (Mr. T.) and ail of the 247 gentlemen 
who voted along with him, must necessa- 
rily feel that they were held up to public. 
notice by Mr. Speaker: first, in a way 
which was not correct; and next, on an 
oceasion when he had no right to do so. 
The right hon. gentleman, however eager 
to defend the Speaker, did not seem to sit 
very easy under his speech; and several 
of those who defended him that night, bad 
lamented that it contained certain expres- 
sions, and particularly those by which the 
Bill was held up as calculated to overturn 
the fundamental laws of the constitution. 
According to the right hon. gentleman, it 
would be better at once to take from the 
Speaker the discretionary power vested in 
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him. He (Mr. T.) wanted him to be just 
other Speakers—and was there any 
thing unreasonable in this? The objec- 
tion taken by the right bon. gentleman to 
the words * or elsewhere’ in the motion of 
his noble friend, he would shortly advert 
to—The right hon. gentleman, notwith- 
standing his professions, had not dealt 
very candidly with his noble friend, when 
he stated that these words pretty broadly 
insinuated, that the Speaker was a time- 
serving sycophant. For his part, he cer- 
tainly meant no such thing; and if the 
expressions alluded to conveyed any such 
meaning, for God’s sake let them be ex- 
punged. When he had said this, in answer 
tothe right hon. gentleman, he had taken 
notice, not in point of length, but in point 
of substance, of ali that he had argued.— 
He had said, there was a discretion vested 
in the Speaker, of taking notice of all mea- 
sures -vhich passed: and therefore there 
was the same discretion with respect to 
al] measures which did not pass. When 


a Bill was passed, it spoke for itself. But 
if this discretion: was to be considered as 
vested in the Speaker, of adverting to the 
proceedings of the House, the Speaker of 
the House of Commons must be a party 
man. There would be an end to every 


thing like a Speaker, for a length of years, 
by whose experience in the manner of 
conducting the business of the House 
they could derive advice and instruction ; 
for no administration could go on without 
a Speaker favourably disposed to them. 
A measure had lately passed into a law, 
for the acceleration, as it was said, of the 
payment of the national debt. Suppose a 
Speaker unfavourably disposed to this 
measure, why, in opposition to it, he 
might avail himself of this discretion to 
say to the throne, this measure will not 
accelerate, as it purposes, the payment of 
the national debt; for it supposes a loan 
of 28 millions, whereas this year 40 mil- 
lions have been borrowed.—He (Mr. T.) 
had proposed a committee to enquire, 
whether faith had been kept with the na- 
tional creditors—but this proposal was re- 
jected. What a flourish would have been 
made on that circumstance? It would 
have been said, that they refused even to 
enquire whether the measure was consis- 
tent with the public faith or not. There 
was not a single measure on which a gloss 
could not be thrown, which would not go 
to destroy all the credit that ministers na- 
turally looked to. The Speaker must 
therefore be either a creature ‘of the 
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crown, or the tool of a party, if he were’ 
vested with a discretion to say all to him’ 
that seems good, on all measures in time to’ 
come. The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Canning) had said, that the Speaker 
knew, as Speaker, what had been done in 
the committee on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic Bill, as well as any other member 
of that House could know. ‘This he (Mr. 
Tierney) denied. Mr. Speaker must ~ 
communicate. with the member for the 
university of Oxford before he could have 
any such knowledge. If he (Mr. Tier- 
ney) at any time towards the end of the last 
session, in speaking upon the Catholic 
Bill, had represented it as a Bill which had 
been thrown out of that House, and. had 
been called to order for so saying, must 
not Mr. Speaker have decided that he had 
been justly called to order? Then it 
would appear, that what it would. have 
been objectionable, and deserving of cen- 
sure, in him (Mr. Tierney) to have at- 
tempted to state inthat House, during any 
part of the latter period of the session, 
the Speaker might, at the end of the ses- 
sion, without the smallest impropriety, 
communicate to. the King, and to the 
other House of Parliament, at the bar of 
that other House. Jt was onthe motion 
of the member for the university of Ox- 
ford, in the committee upon the Catholic 
Bill, that the clause, in consequence of 
the loss of which the friends of the mea- 
sure thought it unnecessary to press it far- 
ther, was expunged. That right hon. 
gentleman, undoubtedly, could not then 
have known, that the majority of four, 
which, if it had been carried in the House, 
must have been reduced to three, by the 
right hon. gentleman being in the chair, 
had been procured by most extraordinary - 
influence on the part of the crown. If 
that extraordinary influence had not been 
used, he (Mr. Tierney) and his friends 
should have been in the majority instead 
of the minority. But it was said, that the 
Speaker must have made some communi- 
cation to the throne on the subject of this 
Bill; an address having been in the for- 
mer session presented to the sovereign, by. 
which the House of Commons declared 
that they would, in the course of the then 
next session of parliament, proceed to 
take the’situation of our Roman Catholic 
brethren into consideration, Suppose, 
however, that nothing had been done by 
the Commons on that subject during the 
whole of that session of parliament, would 


Mr. Speaker have felt it to be his duty, 
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at the conclusion of the session, to inform 
the King that they had abstained from in- 
terfering in the matter, because, in so 
doing, they must have been guilty of 
something subversive of the constitution ? 
This was a communication which, he ap- 
prehended, Mr. Speaker would not have 
felt himself called on to make: yet, in 
this he would have done less harm, than 
that which the speech he had actually 
made was calculated to produce; as by 
it, no fewer than 247 members of the 
- House of Commons had been denounced 
as subverters of the constitution. The 
mischief did not end here. The Speech 
of the Speaker had gone forth to the pub- 
lic; and in consequence of his noble 
friend’s notice of the present motion, 
the committee appointed by a body of 
60,800 persons who had petitioned against 
the Catholic claims, finding their advocate 
to be in jeopardy, met, and passed reso- 
lutions thanking the Speaker for his speech 
in the committee of the House of Com- 
mons; more particularly for having, in his 
address to the Prince Regent, given due 
effect to the vote of that committee, by 
recog it at the bar. of the House of 

rds. This meeting also resolved, that 
these resolutions should be fairly copied 
out on vellum, and be presented to the 
Speaker. He (Mr. Tierney), however, 
could not believe that the Speaker would 
consent to keep in his possession a sheet 
of vellum which had for its object to vilify 
247 of the members, by whose votes he 
had been elected into the office of Speaker 
of that House. If the Bill which had 
come from the Lords, known by the name 
of the duke of Norfolk’s Bill, had been 
thrown out in this House, would the 
Speaker have assigned the same reason 
for the rejection of that Bill? He would 
not, because that would have been to in- 
sult the other House of Parliament. And 
why be more afraid of them than of this 
* House? The Speaker, at the commence- 
ment of every session of parliament, put 
in a claim on the part of the House to 
liberty of speech, and that all their pro- 
ceedings might receive a favourable con- 
struction. How hard, then, was it upon 
them, that he who acted as their mouth, 
and prayed for a favourable construction 
on their proceedings, should himself put 
on the actions of so large a body of them 
the most unfavourable construction. Be- 
cause two lines had been struck out of a 
Bill which had been introduced into that 
House, the supporters of the measure were 
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represented as intending something sub. 
versive of the constitution. Such a charge 
would not have been suffered, comin 
from the crown, or from the other House ; 
and should the House suffer it from its 
own Speaker? He (Mr. Tierney) wished 
for nothing severe; he only wished for 
security against the future, that the 
Speaker might not again denounce the 
members of that House as subverters of 
the constitution; and then be would haye 
no occasion for sheets of vellum, such as 
that to which he (Mr. Tierney) had just 
alluded, with which to adorn the walls of 
his house. 

General Mathew said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had observed, that not 
one person had supported the amendment 
of the member for Bedford ; but he assured 
the House, that he entirely. approved and 
meant to vote for it. 

Mr. Bathurst defended the Speaker. He 
did not feel that any of the observations, 
applied to the Speaker’s conduct, had any 
weight. It was said by aright hon. gen- 
tleman, that a Speaker may be eloquent, 
but he must not be an historian. In what 


‘respect had he been giving any history 


that was not well known to the people of 
England? A great question had been 
discussed ; and it was known that part of 
the members of that House took one side, 
and part the other. Then it was said, 
that the way in which it had been men- 
tioned at the bar of the House of ~Lords, 
was disgraceful to part of the Commons, 
and that it cast obloquy on the supporters 
of the Catholic claims. Every man in 
the country knew that question had been 
negatived; and what the Speaker said 
did not divulge any secret, neither could 
it prevent the question from being again 
brought forward. It had been urged, 
that the proceeding, if allowed, would 
prevent the right of petitioning. Mr. Ba- 
thurst, however, could not see that it would 
be the least impediment to that right. 
The authorities quoted did not apply. 
The speech was no more a censure on the 
Catholics, than a Bill framed to correct 
abuses would be a censure on the persons 
committing those abuses, It was merely 
stating, that the body of the House of 
Commons, feeling what they conceived 
due to Protestants, had not consented to 
this measure. Then it was said, the 
Speaker made his speech as a private 
member, and not under the direction of 
the House. The statement that he made 


had appeared on the Journals ofthe House. . 
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Did it not appear on the Votes? The 
Bill was not thrown out, it is true (said 
Mr. Bathurst), nor does the right hon. 
gentleman state that it was: he merely 
says, we have not thought proper to pass 
jt. When he was called to the bar of the 
House of Lords, he had a right to say the 
Bill was not passed. A Speaker placed 
before the throne had stated facts which 
he had a discretionary power to commu- 
nicate. He had truly stated, that a mea- 
sure of this nature did not pass, ‘The co- 
lour which he gave to the proceeding 
would have been given by the majority of 
the House, had they delivered their senti- 
ments on the subject. It was usual to 
give notice of the nature of any motion 
for a vote of censure to the party princi- 
pally affected. This he understood had 
been done by the noble lord ; but of the 
amendment and outrageous censure be- 
stowed upon him by the hon. gentleman 
who moved the amendment, and of the 
amendment, he apprehended that he had 
hadno notice. This he could not consider to 
be fair to the right hon. gentleman, Dis- 
approving both of the motion and amend- 
ment, he should, in the first instance, vote 
that the words of the motion should stand, 
in order to throw out the amendment. 
He should afterwards put a negative on 
the original motion. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, said he 
had not intentionally thrown any imputa- 
tion. He had moved the amendment for 
the purpose. of recording his opinion on 
the Journals; but it was not his intention 
to press the House to a division on it. 

Lord Morpeth said, that after the very 
able and powerful support which had been 
given to the proposition that he had the ho- 
nour of submitting to the House, it would 
not be necessary for him to say one word in 
reply. His right hon. friend (Mr. Can- 
ning) in his zeal to rescue the right hon. 


_ gentleman (the Speaker) from a possible, 


had fixed a real imputation upon him. 
The word ‘ elsewhere,’ which is to be found 
in his motion, had been supposed to imply, 
that the right hon. gentleman as a syco- 
phant and courtier might gain access to 
the throne. The truth is, that the expres- 
sion ‘ elsewhere’ had been taken from a 
precedent, which did not perhaps apply 
to the present case, and therefore might 
be wholly omitted ; but if such were his 
opinion of the right hon. gentleman, he 
should have framed a very different mo- 
tion, and should have avowed his opinion 
without reserve ; and this he conceived to 
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be a sufficient answer to an observation of 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes), who said 
that a motion of direct censure would 
have been more manly and dignified. His 
great object had been to endeavour to 


assert the privilege of the House, and he 


wished to assert it in a manner the least 
personally offensive to the right hon. gen- 
tleman. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion—Ayes 106; Noes 274; Majority 
against lord Morpeth’s motion 168. 

The Resolution of Mr. Bankes was 
afterwards carried. ~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 25. 

Orrices Mr. Brog- 
den reported from the Committee of the 
whole House, on the Bill to amend an Act 
of the 22d year of his present Majesty, 
intituled, “ An Act to prevent the grant- 
ing, in future, any patent office to be 
exercised in any colony or plantation, 
now or at any time hereafter belonging to 
the crown of Great Britain, for any longer - 
term than during such time as the grantee - 
thereof, or person appointed thereto, shall 
discharge the duty thereof in person, and 
behave well therein;” the amendments 
which they had made to the Bill; and the 
amendments were read, and, with an 
amendment to one of them, agreed to by 
the House. 

Ordered, That the Bill, with the 
amendments, be read the third time to- 
morrow. 


Governor Sir Henry Mild- 
may said, that in consequence of some. 
statements which had appeared in the 
public papers, he felt it his duty to en- 
quire of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Goulburn), whether any memo- 
rial had been received by his Majesty’s 
government from the free people of co- 
jour in the island of Grenada, respecting 
the conduct of governor Ainslie, who had 
been governor of that island, but who had 
since been removed to the situation of go- 
.vernor of Dominica? He was also desirous 
of knowing whether his Majesty’s go- 
vernment were aware that a proclamation 
had been issued by governor Ainslie, 
threatening, if the slaves who had run 
away from their masters did not return, 
that he would order the soldiery to de- 
stroy their women and children? | 

Mr. Goulburn answered, that his Ma- 
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jesty’s ministers having received some in- ! 


formation respecting the memorial of the 
free people of colour in the island of Gre- 
nada, he had, with the concurrence of the 
noble lord at the head of the department 
to which he was attached, written a letter 
to governor Ainslie, to require an expla- 
i nation of the transaction: in answer to 
which, the governor had transmitted the 
memorial alluded to by the hon. baronet, 
together with documents illustrative of 
the circumstances as they had occurred. 
He (Mr. Goulburn) at a subsequent period 
saw the paragraph alluded to, by the hon. 
baronet, respecting the proclamation al- 
leged to have been issued by general 
Ainslie, and had written to require an ex- 
planation on that subject also, but had 
not yet received an answer. 

Sir Henry Mildmay wished to know if 
these were the only steps taken by his 
Majesty’s government upon this sub- 
ject? 

Mr. Goulburn said, that with respect to 
the first topic alluded to by the hon, ba- 
ronet, a full enquiry had taken place; the 
result of which there could be no objec- 
tion to produce, if required by the House, 

Sir H. Mildmay begged to be informed, 

-whether governor Ainslie was removed to 
the island of Dominica, after or previous 
to the information received inthis country, 
respecting the proclamation of which h 
had spoken? bie 

Mr. Goulburn replied, that the ap- 
pointment had taken place antecedent to 
any mention of the proclamation in this 
country. 

Sir H. Mildmay then moved, That an 
humble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House, copy 
of memorial of the free people of colour in 
the island of Grenada, respecting governor 
Ainslie, and all other papers relating 
thereto. —Ordered. 


Corn Laws.} Lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton presented a Petition from the chamber 
of commerce, at Glasgow, against any al- 
teration in the Corn Laws. Ordered to lie 
on the table. 3 

Sir Henry Parnell presented a Petition 
from the Queen’s county in Ireland, pray- 
ing that the Corn Laws might be amended. 

Lord A. Hamilton took this opportunity 
of asking the. bon.-baronet to explain what 
was the course which he meant to pursue 
in his intended proposition, with regard to 


Droits of Admiralty. [5 


an alteration in the Corn Laws; and whe. 


ther the measure he had in contemplation 


had not resulted from the Select Commit. 


‘tee which sat on this subject in the last 


be 


session ? 

Sir H. Parnell said, that in pursuance of 
his notice, he intended to move, that the 
House should resolve into a committee, to 
take the Corn Laws into consideration, If 
the House acceded to this motion, he 
should propose a series of resolutions, 
containing the alterations which he had 
in view; and if these resolutions were 
agreed to, he should then move for leave 
to bring in a Bill, founded upon them, 
These resolutions he had already prepared, . 
They were essentially different from those 
which he proposed in the last year, in 
consequence of the alterations which had - 
taken place in the prices of grain. The 
average importation price he should fix at 
a sum which would not interfere with the 
present price of grain or bread. In answer 
to the question, as to whether the pro- 
ceeding in question had originated with 
the select committee which had sat last 
year, he would answer in the affirmative ; 
but he would add, that it altogether dif- 
fered from the recommendations of that 
committee. 

The Petition presented by the hon. 
baronet was then brought up, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Droits or Apmiratty.] Mr. Bennett 
observed, that on a former night, in answer 
to a question which he put to the other 
side of the House, he was told, that 
39,0001. had been advanced out of the 
Droits of the Admiralty, by way of 
loan, towards paying off the debts of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent; he 
was now desirous of, knowing, whether 
any part of the 230,000/. which had been’ 
advanced out of those Droits towards the as- 
sistance of the Civil List, had been devoted 
in the same manner ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that no part of the loan granted from the 
fund alluded to by the hon. gentleman to 
the Civil List, had been applied in the 
manner which he suggested; as the ac-’ 
counts on the table would prove. 


Mr. Le Marcaant anp THE Fravup 
on THE Stock Excnance.] Mr. Browne: 
took occasion to ask, whether: ministers: 
had taken, or meant to take, any proceed-. 
ing in consequence of a certain publica- 
tion which had recently appeared with” 
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respect to Mr. Le Marchant, whose name | 


was introduced in the course of the dis- 
cussion upon the Colonial Offices Regula- 
tion Bill. Upon the character of the 
transaction with which Mr. Le Marchant’s 
name was connected in the publication al- 
jaded to, he (Mr. B.) did not think it ne- 
cessary tO express any opinion; but he 
felt it his duty to inquire, whether it was 
the intention of ministers to send out Mr. 
Le Marchant to occupy the important 
office of Secretary at Antigua, under the 
stigma which this publication attached to 
his character ? 

Mr. Goulburn said, that upon the ap- 
pearance of the publication referred to by 
the hon. member, it was intimated to Mr. 
Le Marchant that he was not to leave 
wwn until enquiry was made upon the 
subject. 


Tue Bank Restriction Act.] Mr. 
Tierney thought it could not be deemed 
premature to inquire, at this advanced 
period of the session, when the definitive 
treaty should be signed, what course it 
was proposed to pursue with regard to the 
restriction of cash payments by the Bank. 
According tothe existing law, that restric- 
tion would cease six months after the con- 


clusion of peace.. Now he wished to 
know, whether it was intended to propose 
a further continuance of the restriction, 
and previously to submit the subject tothe 
consideration of a comunittee ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
his inability to answer what he considered 


a string of premature questions. It was 
impossible for him to state when the defi- 
nitive treaty of peace would be signed ; 
and he was quite unable to state, at pre- 
sent, what course on that event it would 
be advisable to pursue with regard to the 
period of restraining the payment of cash 
by the Bank. 
_ Mr. Tierney disclaimed the desire of 
pressing any thing prematurely upon the 
right hon. gentleman ; but as the definitive 
treaty of peace was not likely to be signed 
until a late period of the session, he thought 
it expedient to inquire how it was meant to 
proceed with respect to the Bank? Whe- 
ther by at once bringing forward a Bill to 
continue the restriction beyond the period 
of six months, or previously submitting the 
affairs of the Bank to the consideration of 
a select committee ? 

The Chancellor of the. Exchequer said, 
that he was not prepared to answer that 
question. 
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Petition or Mr. Duncan.} Lord A. 
Hamilton presented a Petition of Andrew 
Duncan, printer to the university of Glas- 
gow ; setting forth, “ that certain printers 
in London have lately presented to the 
House a-petition, the prayer of which is 


-to withdraw from him and from the other 


University printers rights and privileges 
secured to them by law; and the tendency 
of which is to impress upon parliament 
and the public the belief that the Scottish 
university printers, and especially the 
petitioner, have been guilty of abusing 
their privileges, and thereby, besides doing 
injury to the London printing trade, they 
have defrauded the revenue, both by the 
unwarrantable extension of their privileges, 
far beyond the intention of the legislature,. 
and by claiming and obtaining on the ex- 
portation of their books a second payment 
of duties, of which they had previously 
received the draw-back; and that the 
petitioner, having been particularly al- 
luded to in the petition of which he com- 
plains, feels himself called upon to meet 
these charges, by solemnly denying that 
he has ever in the slightest degree trans- 
gressed either the letter or the spirit of the’ 
law; and praying, that the House will 
reject, as frivolous and groundless,. the 
complaints of the “London printers, and 
suffer him and the other University prin- 
ters to continue in the enjoyment of a 
privilege now secured to them by law, and 
the proper use of which may be favourable 
to the advancement of learning and the 
commercial interests of the country.” 

On the motion for its being laid on the 
table, 

Mr. Rose said, that he was not aware 
that any petition which he had presented 
contained a charge of fraud and perjury 
against any set of individuals ; nor would 
he, if he were conscious of such a charge 
being contained in a petition, be the in- 
strument of presenting it to the House. 
The petition which he did present certainly 
contained a charge against the printers of 
the university of Glasgow, of printing 
learned books to an extent which was not 
sanctioned by law. ‘This was all he re- 
collected the petition went to; and he 
had, upon reading it, discovered nothing 
which he considered improper. In pre- 
senting it, however, he by no’ means 
pledged himself to the truth of its allega- 
tions, and had merely done that duty 
which he felt he was bound to perform. 
Upon receiving a copy of the petition pre- 
sented that night by the noble lord, he 
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had put it into the hands of the gentle- 
men who had first applied to him: and, 
having done so, it was with them to sup- 
port their charge in the best manner they 
could. 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


CorrurTion oF Bioop.}] On the mo- 
tion of sir Samuel Romilly, the House re- 
solved into a committee upon the Bill to 
take away Corruption of Blood in the 
punishment of felony or treason. 

Mr. Yorke enforced his former objec- 
tions to the general principle upon which 
this measure was grounded, involving as it 
did an alteration in the old established law 
of the country. As the principle was ad- 
mitted, that we should in no case legislate 
de novo without necessity, so the strongest 
grounds of necessity should be adduced 
to warrant legislation against an established 
system; and he saw no grounds for the very 
material change which the Bill proposed. 
‘To that part of it which related to lower 
felonies, his objections were not so strong, 
although he could not help considering the 
change as disadvantageous. But to the 
removal of the Corruption of Blood from 
the punishment of treason and murder, he 


strongly objected. It was to be recol- 
lected, that this punishment was as ancient 
as the law of England—as any of those 
laws which established the security of pro- 
perty—as ancient as the law which settles 
_ the succession of the father’s estate upon 
the eldest son—as other laws, which no 


rational man could wish to alter. But in- 
dependently of the long establishment of 
this law, which entitled it to respectful 
consideration, he contended, that its policy 
and expediency were unquestionable, be- 
cause it provided for the safety of society, 
by providing for the punishment of the 
greatest crimes by which society could be 
attacked. The value and importance of 
this part of our law was indeed established 
by the high authority of lord Coke, from 
whom the right hon. gentleman read a 
long extract, in support of his opinion. 
The right hon. gent. said, he would ask, was 
there any reason for the alteration of this 
part of our law, which was not a technical 
formality, but a substantial and constitu- 
tional feature in it? Had any inconve- 
nience arisen from the practice of the law 
as it now stood? On’ the contrary, would 
it not be a slur on his present Majesty’s 
reign, marked throughout by the mildness 
with which the laws, particularly those re- 

+ 
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lating to high treason, had been adminis. 
tered, to repeal this statute at the present 
time, as if any unjust use had been made 
of it? In the period of this reign the 
minds of men had been shocked, alarmed, 
and, as it were, set adrift by three dreadful 
events which had threatened the disorgani. 
zation of society in general, and the des. 
truction of this country in particular ; the 
rebellion of America, the French revolu- 
tion, and, lastly, the rebellion in Ireland, 
Was it immediately after events like these, 
and with all their horrors still staring us in 
the face, that any prudent man would pro. 
pose to make alterations in the laws relat- 
ing to high treason, or to diminish the ter. 
rors of the punishment ? Again, when we 
recollected the many atrocious and bar. 
barous murders lately committed in the 
metropolis, and unexampled in any former 
period, could we consider ourselves as 
entering upon a new golden age, or as 
living here in Arcadia? From the many 
evils with which we were threatened from 
our superabundant population and other 
fearful causes, we ought to hesitate ex. 
tremely before we admitted any considera: 
ble relaxation in the sanction of the law, 
or loosed the hold on the actions of others, 
which, as all writers agreed, the principle 
of regard for their posterity, whether 
vanity or a better feeling, gave us over 
them. The hon. gentleman concluded 
with stating, that he should propose to 
leave out of the Bill the words, “ or trea- 
son,”’ and that it should run thus, “ that no 
attainder of felony, not extending to trea- 
son, petty treason, or murder, do lead to 
corruption of blood.” 

Sir James Mackintosh said, it was with 
unfeigned regret that he was compelled to 
dissent fromthe reasoning of the right hon. 
gentleman who had last spoken. It was 
true, he admitted with him the antiquity of 
the present law ; it was as ancient as any 
other of our laws relating to high treason ; 
but it was not more ancient than the law 
enacting the infliction of the peine forte § 
dure; it was not more ancient than the 
statute de heretico comburendo ; it was not 
more ancient than the sentence for burn- 
ing women convicted of petit treason, nor 
was it more ancient than any other of 
those disgraceful and oppressive statute: 
which formed the whole of the feudal sys- 
tem. It was asked, what necessity there 
was for altering the law in this respect? 
He would answer, the same necessity that 
there was for repealing the law for the in- 
fliction of torture, for the burning of women, 
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Corruption of Blood. — 
or the burning of heretics—the necessity 
that in a humane and enlightened age and 
country the laws should not be sullied, the 
heart hardened, and the understanding in- 
sulted, with barbarous and absurd enact- 
ments—a necessity the loudest, the most 
imperious, and the most indisputable of all 
others. ‘The spirit of mildness and buma- 
nity which had characterized the adminis- 
tration of justice in the present reign he 
was not certainly disposed to deny. But 
what was the inference drawn from it by 
the hon, gentleman? Why, that they 
were not to catch any part of that spirit, 
that they were not to embody the same 
views and principles in any legislative 
measure ; but to leave the code of English 
jurisprudence branded and stained as it 
was with barbarous ard obsolete anoma- 
lies. Ona subject so trite as that of the 
laws of confiscating property, and on 
which so much ability had been displayed 
in that House, he could have been con- 
tented not to have offered any arguments, 
but to have given a silent vote; but he 
wished to make a few observations on this 
part of the subject, both as a native of 
Scotland himself, and as the representa- 
tive of a respectable body of Scottish 
freeholders, The majority of those who 
heard him were not to be informed, that 
the punishment of corruption of blood 
was unknown io the ancient law of Scot- 
land, as well as of every other country of 
Europe. This punishment was first ex- 
tended to Scotland by the 6th of queen 
Anne, in cases of high treason; but the 
corruption of blood for felony had never 
been introduced into Scotland; and in- 
deed he (sir James), though not a Scotch 
lawyer, believed that the term ‘ felony’ it- 
self did not exist in their law. And here 
he would beg to call the attention of the 
House shortly to the circumstances under 
which the 6th of queen Anne had been 
passed, as they were related by that very 
correct and honest historian (for such he 
appeared to him), bishop Burnet. Afier 
the law was passed, a proviso was brought 
in, that it was to end on the death of the 
Pretender. In consequence of- this pro- 
viso, the opposition which had been made 
to extending it to Scotland ceased. But 


it only ceased in consequence of the addi-. 


tion of this clause, which therefore par- 
took of the sacredness of that whole ar- 
rangement. We were informed by bishop 
Burnet, that when he wished to propose 
the repeal of the confiscating laws in 


1716, he was told that such a repeal. 


( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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would be properin good times, but that 
circumstances then rendered them neces- 
sary: and by whom was he told so? By 
lord Somers and lord Cowper, who were 
at that time the lights and ornaments of 
their country. The circumstance which 
in their minds must have weighed against 
the immediate repeal of these laws was 
the French invasion of Scotland the pre- © 
ceding year (1715) in favour of the Pre- 
tender; so that it appeared to them, who 
were the framers and supporters of this 
very Bill, that any extension of it beyond 
a period of imminent danger and alarm 
was a violation of the principle on which 
it was brought in. In 1745, half a cen- 
tury after its first introduction, lord Hard- 
wicke had made a declaration to the same - 
effect, when he restricted the necessity of 
the continuance of the Bill to the Preten- 
der’s life-time: and it appeared from the 
debates of that period (lately published),* 
as well as from the preamble of the Bill 
itself, that it was only intended to meet 
the pressure of circumstances, and was 
regarded as a rigorous and violent mea- 
sure, unworthy of “ good times.” From 
the year 1709 to the year 1799 he stood 
on the authority of the greatest lawyers 
and statesmen that this country had pro- 
duced, that the Bill was to be considered 
as atemporary and accidental expedient, 
and not as a necessary and fundamental 
part of the law of the land; and that the 
making it general and unconditional in 
1799 was the real innovation; for, that is 
an innovation which alters the existing 
law. That innovation, however, had been 
introduced in times of danger, and discord, 
and eivil war; and did not therefore afford 
any precedent or any apology for its con- 
tinuance in the present circumstances. It 
had been asked, why his learned and hon. 
friend had not extended his proposed al- 
teration of the law to forfeiture, as well as 
corruption of blood. Indeed, it had been 
objected to his learned and hon. friend 
generally, that he was too much areformer 
in detail, too minute, and cautious, and fear- 
ful. He thought that this objection wasinit- 
selfa singular one; and besides, with respect 
to the particular instance, there was this 
difference between the law of forfeiture 
and the corruption of blood, that the for- 


‘Mer was common to us with other coun- 


tries ; but the latter peculiar to ourselves, 
and ‘was therefore proved by general ex- 
perience not to be essential to the secu- 


* See Parl. History, Vol. 13, p. 704. 
(2M) 
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rity and preservation of a state. For him- 
self, he held both in equal (he would not 
say disapprobation, but) abhorrence. With 
respect to the corruption of blood, he 
would say, that if any Anti-Utopian phi- 
losopher were to sit down to contrive a 
law which was to realize, not the greatest 
possible good, but the greatest aggrava- 
tion of folly and injustice, he could not 
invent any thing more preposterous than 
the present law on that subject. For it 
was a law, not to inflict a direct and 
heavy punishment on the offender, and a 
remote and contingent one on his poste- 
tity, but to inflict very often a serious 
and certain punishment on the innocent, 
and either a very slight one or none at all 
on the guilty.. To suppose that a law, 
like that under the consideration of the 
committee, -would have the effect of de- 
terring a man from the commission of a 
crime ; to imagine that this law, through 
which a person unborn might, some fifty 
or a hundred years after the criminal’s de- 
cease, miss an estate which he might 
otherwise have gained, was to entertain 
an expectation more wild and extrava- 
gant than had ever been dreamt by the 
wildest sophists while forming visionary 
schemes of government. No stronger 
case was necessary to shew the impro- 
priety of continuing this law, than one 
which an hon. and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Plunkett) had- brought forward ; 
where, through corruption of blood, an 
estate was lost to the children of an officer 
in his Majesty’s army, who had been en- 
gaged in. suppressing the rebellion, in 
which his relation was concerned... This 
hardship had been endured, to maintain 
the beautiful theory, that the corrupted 
blood of a traitor could not be a channel 
for the transmission of any property. For 
this, the children of an officer who had 
devoted his life to the cause of loyalty 
were to be made beggars; as if it were 
not enough that their unfortunate parent 
should draw his sword against his kins- 
man, and probably be placed in the dis- 
tressing situation of unconsciously depriv- 
ing his relation of life. Could it be 
thought that it was no hardship for the 
children of such an officer to go on their 
knees to beg that bread, which, but for 
this law, they might have claimed as their 
right. He did not wish to asperse’ those 
through whom the bounty of the crown 
was exerted ; but he should despise that 
man who did not feel it a degradation to 
be compelled to implore that bounty. To 
be placed in this situation, was revolting 
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to the pride of an Englishman—to those 
feelings which had made this country 
what it now is, and what, he trusted jn 
God, it would ever remain, The limita. 
tions which had _ been set to the operation 
of this law, proved that it had been consi. 
dered as an innovation on the established 
system. It had been condemned by lord 
Somers in 1708, by lord Hardwicke in 
1744; and a time more favourable for its 
repeal than the present, could never 
be expected to arrive. Ata period when, 
as had truly been said, all were united in 
gratitude to Almighty God for those stu- 
pendous events which had assured’ our 
safety and repose, it would be well that 
they should proceed to abrogate the an- 
cient severity of those laws which might 
be relaxed—to remove the brand and 
remnant of civil convulsion—to do away 
that miserable absurdity, which only 
served to furnish a subject for invective 
and criticism to those who opened our 
statute book in order to abuse it. He 
concluded, by pronouncing an animated 
eulogy on the conduct of the emperor 
Alexander ; and expressing a hope, that 
the happy change effected through his 
firmness, would be productive of impor- 
tant domestic reforms, affording as it did 
the fairest opportunity for attaining them. 

The Solicitor General (Mr. Serjeant 
Shepherd) began by. denyiag the assump- 
tion of the last speaker, that the proceed- 
ings of the legislature in 1799, with re- 
spect to the corruption of blood, was an 
innovation; and contended, that it was 
rather a restoration of the law as it existed 
previously to 1708. Admitting also that 
the account of the learned and eloquent 
member was accurate, so far as it regard- 
ed the application of the law to Scotland, 
it by no means followed, that the eminent 
authorities he had cited, who condemned 


the corruption of blood as extending to — 


that country, condemned it also as apply- 
ing to England; for if they did, it was 
very singular, that in the reign of George 
2, they should have extended its term of 
operation. But, it had been said, this was 
done because the same reason then existed 
for it as in 1708; viz. that it should con- 
tinue in force as long as the descendants 
of the Pretender were living; it was mar- 
vellous, however, if all this were correct, 
that in 1799, when the last descendant of 
the Pretender was dead,* no one found 
‘out that the principle of the law was an 


* The learned member seems not to 
have been historically correct in this part 
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innovation. In fact, it was no innova- 
tion ; it had been a compromise between 
the parties in the reign of queen Anne; 
and it was fit that it should be restored to 
its ancient form when the reasons for that 
compromise no longer subsisted. He 
thought the antiquity of a law was a 
strong argument why any proposed alte- 
ration of it should be well and maturely 
considered. The general law of corrup- 
tion of blood had been recognized time 
after time by a variety of acts of parlia- 
ment, wherein new felonies had been 
created, and from which the penalty of 
corruption of blood had been expressly 
excepted ; thus confirming it as effectu- 
aliy, and almost with equal force, as if 
re-enacted. He hoped the House would 
pause, therefore, before they consented to 
any alteration of a punishment which was 
founded in the principle of common law, 
was recognized by Magna Charta, and 
over and over again by repeated acts of 
parliament. Corruption of blood, as far 
as it related to treason, he was decidedly 
of opinion,‘ ought not to be taken away, 
because its operation upon the affections 
and sympathies of men was such as might 
have the effect of deterring them from the 
commission of enormous and desperate 
crimes ; and though he should prefer that 


the obligations of moral duty might alone 
be sufficient to curb the licentiousness of 
vice; yet, as they well knew that such 
obligations were not always effective, he, 
for one, felt no objection in making the 
best affections of our nature controul its 


worst passions. It was well in the hon. 
and learned gentleman to quote the case 
relative to the officer’s family : but would 
it be wise in the House to allow general 
measures to be altered, because particu- 
lar cases of hardship were to be found ? 
This must be the more felt, when, in 
cases like that referred to, the crown had 
always, in modern times, interfered to do 
the sufferers justice. But the learned 
gentleman wished the law of forfeiture, as 
well as that of corruption of blood, to be 
done away. He(Mr.Solicitor Gen.) wished 
to know at once, to what length he would 
propose to go, that he might see how far he 
meant to change the present system. It ap- 
peared to him, that corruption of blood, as 
founded on the common law, and acted 
upon in modern times, ought to continue. 
The crown of late years had not inter- 
of his argument ; as cardinal York did not 
die before 1807. 
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fered, but to benefit the family of the cri- 
minal, and to save them from that danger 
to which they had been left exposed but 
for the existence of this very law. He 
wished it therefore to coniinue over the 
criminal zn terrorem, and to protect in par- 
ticular cases his family by escheat. 

Sir S. Romilly acknowledged, that he 
felt at the same time great concern and 
great satisfaction. He was sorry, from 
the speech of his hon. and learned friend, 
to find that he was to have him as an op- 
ponent in the present measure; but the 
liberal, candid, and moderate manner in 
which he had exhibited that opposition, 
though it was no more than what, from the 
habitual suavity and amenity of hishon. and 
learned friend, he might have expected, 
could not but give him the highest satis- 
faction. He had hoped, however, that 
his hon. and learned friend would have 
given his reasons much more at large, 
why it was his wish, or why he thought it 
necessary, to retain this punishment. He 
could not but be surprised that his bon. 
and learned friend, or any other person, 
could be desirous to retain a practice 
which was a disgrace to our laws; while 
at the same time it was in reality no pu- 
nishment whatever, if the criminal chose 
to make a will before he was found guilty, 
He was sorry that he could not coin- 
cide in opinion with the hon. gentleman; 
because, though convinced that high 
treason was an-offence of greater enor- 
mity that murder, and ought to be more 
severely punished; yet, he was equally 
convinced that corruption of blood was 
unfit for any punishment. In the first 
place, it fell upon the innocent, and not 
upon the guilty ; and in the next place, 
it depended upon the will of an individual, 
whether it should have any operation or 
not. If a person died intestate, and the 
heir could not make out bis pedigree, but 
through the blood of one tainted with 
felony, then the law would take its course ; 
but if the estate or property was devised, 
there existed-no power in the law to pre- 
vent its transmission. And was that fit 
for a punishment? If this, however, was 
the law of the land, why did not his 
hon. friend bring in a Bill to make it ge- 
neral? It was not so at present. Corrup- 
tion of blood was not known in any part 
of the county of Kent. Were murders to 
be indulged and tolerated there asa privi- 
lege? And that was an argument against 
the antiquity of the law; for the ancient 
law of the land was the law of the county 
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of Kent, viz. the law of gavel-kind. What 
signified, however, the antiquity of a law? 
The question to be considered was, whe- 
ther it was fit for its purpose, whether it 
was adapted to the existing state of man- 
ners and society, and not whether it was 
enacted by one set of barbarians or ano- 
ther. Mr. Justice Blackstone had disap- 
proved of it. In the last chapter of his 
Commentaries, when speaking of the ad- 
vantages which had flowed from the Re- 
volution, among others he had mentioned 
this, « that it opened a prospect, that 
corruption of blood would be entirely 
done away by one general and undistin- 
guishing law.” He enlarged on the 
cruelty and injustice of this statute; he 
had no wish to change the general system 
of the criminal laws; but where he thought 
they might be altered for the better, he 
should continue to offer those suggestions 
which he thought would be of service. 
No time could be fitter for working such 
reforms than the present. Europe had 
long enough given her attention to scenes 
of carnage and desolation. A. bright 
prospect now opened before her. It had 


been said, by the greatest poet, perhaps, 
of which this or any other country could 
boast, that 


Peace 

“ Has victories not less renown’d than war ;” 
and at many such triumphs he hoped to 
be present in that House. There it was 
his hope that victories would be gained, 
for which shouts of exuitation would as- 
cend to Heaven, uninterrupted by the 
groans of the dying, and the lamenta- 
tions over the dead. Among writers on 
the subject in other countries, he had met 
with only one who:said any thing in favour 
of the doctrine. It was a French gentle- 
man of the name of Tournelle, who was 
allowed to be not only a man of learning 
in his profession, but of very extensive 
acquirements in general literature. The 
_ Rhode in which he put it was, he believed, 
as follows: —* Il faut percer le ceur du pere 
par le scin du fils; which was more of 
the nature of a dictum of his own fancy, 
than partaking of any sound principle of 
reason or argument. The learned gentle- 
man had said, the power of the crown 
had not been harshly exercised in modern 
times. In one instance he (sir Samuel 
Romilly) thought it had, in the case 
which he had mentioned when bringing 
the subject forward, and which he would 
now repeat. He then re-stated the case 
of a woman of the name of Elizabeth 
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Wisdom, who had been found guilty of 
murder at Oxford, in the year 1747. An 
estate, to which she many years afterwards 
became entitled, (for she had by some means 
obtained her pardon) had been purchased 
by agentleman (a Mr. North) for a valuable 
consideration, and had been held by him 
as such bond fide purchase. Within a 
short time, the son of this woman claimed 
the estate; and the conviction for murder, 
and consequent corruption of blood, was 
pleaded in bar of the claim: on which 
the woman, who is still living, though at 
a very advanced age, turned informer, 
and apprised the government of the right 
of escheat. Government had. proceeded 
at law to recpver it, and most expensive 
proceedings were now heaped upon the 
man who had given a fair and valuable 
price for it. 

The Solicitor General said, that Mr, 
North, the person who purchased the 
estate in the case mentioned by his learns 
ed friend, had done so, with a_ perfect 
knowledge of the title possessed by the 
party with whom he made the bargain, 
The son of the woman, he believed, com 
mitted the murder ;.and the woman hers 
self had some claim on the estate, of which 
Mr. North had full knowledge at the 
time he made the purchase. When she 
stated her claim, it was set up, in opposi-. 
tion to her, by the purchaser, that she could 
not prosecute it, in a court of justice, as 
the estate had been forfeited by the commis- 
sion of the crime of murder. The crown, 
in consequence, interfered, and claimed 
the property, as an escheat, to prevent it 
from being withheld from the descendants 
of the woman. ‘This was an act, not of 
oppression, but of justice. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he believed his - 
learned friend had been misinformed. 
The woman herself, not her son, had been 
convicted of murder; and, on the other 
points, his statement appeared to be equal- 
ly incorrect. This he (sir S. Romilly) 
could positively assert, that not one of thé 
circumstances mentioned by his learned 
friend appeared in the progress of thé 
case—they were kept profoundly secret. 
Of this he could speak, as a witness of 
the proceedings. The estate had passed 
through a variety of hands since the 
year 1747, without any claim whatever 
having been advanced. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, that it was of 
little consequence which of the statements 
was the correct one; either way thé in- 
ference was decidedly against the princi- 
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ple which the learned gentleman (the 
Solicitor General) supported. 
yaried the person by whom the abuse was 
practised ; but still it shewed, that it was 
a principle which was employed abusively 
or fraudulently by one party or the other, 
either by the purchaser or the woman, and 
was, therefore, liable to misapplication on 
future occasions. It also proved, that 
unless the property, in a case of forfeiture, 
became an escheat of the crown, there was 
no remedy whatever. This doctrine, of 
the corruption of blood, was founded, it 
was said, on ancient and modern authority. 
The ancient authority was pointed out in 
the following passage in a letter from 
Cicero to Brutus—“ Nec vero me fugit 
quam sit acerbum patentum scelera filio- 
rum peettis lui; sed hoc praclaré legibus 
comparatum est, ut caritas liberorom ami- 
ciores parentes reipublice redderet.” 
With respect to this authority, however, 
it was to be observed, that the most learned 
writers and critics declared the letter, 
from which it was extracted, to be spurious 
and surreptitious. The modern authority 
was, Mr. Yorke’s Considerations on the 
Law of Forfeiture, which was opposed by 
no less a lawyer than judge Blackstone. 
Mr. Yorke said a few words in defence 
of the principles he had before laid down. 
Mr. Prestor pointed out various hardships 
that arose from the corruption of blood. 
Among these he particularly dwelt upon the 
circumstance, that children born before cor- 
ruption of blood was taken away by pardon 
could not inherit from their father, while 
those who were born afterwards could. 
Mr. Lockhart supported the amendment. 
The argument of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Yorke), founded on the antiquity of 
the law, so far back as the Norman con- 
quest, remained untouched. It had been 
asked, why had the writ De Comburendo 
Heretico, and the punishment ¢ Peine forte 
et dure’ been done away? But the cor- 
ruption of blood was very different. This, 
however, was the only answer the right 
hon. gentleman had received, except the 
case of the woman convicted of murder at 
Oxford in 1747, which was one of those 
miraculous occurrences that could very 
seldom happen. Part of the argument of 
those who supported the Bill, he conceived 
to be just. He did not think that the 
midnight assassin would be prevented from 
committing murder, through the fear that 
his family would suffer. But, with respect 
to high treason, he thought such a result 
was to be expected. Would not men of 
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It certainly . 
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high minds, of strong passions, and of 
lofty ambition, be deterred from embark- 
ing in treasonable schemes, when they 
reflected on the ignominy which it would 
stamp on their descendants—when they 
considered the flatrée, as the French termed 
it, by which it would mark their posterity ? 
To men of this description it would act as 
a preventive of the crime; it would incite 
them to pause before they committed it. 
But he did not think corruption of blood 
should be visited on minor offences—and 
such was the opinion of Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, who, in speaking on the penalties of 
high treason being extended to coining, 
observes—*“ This confounds the distinction 
and proportion of offences; and, by affix- 
ing the same ideas of guilt upon the man 
who coins a leaden groat, and him who 
assassinates his sovereign, takes off from 
that horror which ought to attend the very 
mention of the crime of high treason, and 
makes it more familiar to the subject.” 
He was willing to alter the law, as it re- 
spected other crimes, but not with refer- 
ence to high treason. 

A division then took place. 

For the Amendment......... 47 
AZainst it SZ 
Majority 

Mr. Yorke proposed as an amendment, 
«That the provisions of the Bill should 
not extend to high treason,” which was 
carried without a division. The right 
hon. gentleman next moved, ** That petty 
treason should also be exempted from its 
provisions.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn, Mr. Preston, and Mr. 
W. Smyth, opposed the motion, which. 
was supported by Mr. Yorke and Mr. 
Batharst. 

The amendment was carried, the other 
clauses agreed to, and the report was 
ordered to be received on Friday. 


Hicu Treason PuntsHment 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the above Bill, 

On the reading of that clause, by which _ 
the punishment was simply restricted to 
hanging ; 

Mr. Yorke moved, “ That after the 
words, ‘ and there be hanged,’ the words, 


“and then be beheaded,’ should be in- 


serted.” He allowed, that the punishment 
was very shocking, and very horrible; but 
if it were altered, it would be less severe, 
than it ought to be; and the effect would 


be proportionably weaker, as it respected 
the prevention of crime. 
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Sir S. Romilly would not take the sense 
of the committee on the amendment, 
although he by no means approved of it. 
He did not think that the exposing to 
public view the mangled remains of a cri- 
minal could have any good effect. Men 


could not be accustomed to look on such: 


horrid sights without becoming hardened 
and insensible. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that although 
his learned friend did not mean to take 
the sense of the House onthe amendment, 
yet he could not help expressing the dis- 
gust he felt at the wording of the clause 
they had just heard read. It was too 
horrid, he thought, not to disgust every 
gentleman in the committee. 

Mr. Yorke said, when they were making 

laws for the infliction of punishment, they 
must, necessarily, use those words which 
the hon. gentleman so much disliked. It 
seemed, however, most extraordinary, 
when measures of this kind were under 
consideration, that gentlemen should feel 
all the pity for those culprits whom the 
_enactments meant to curb and controul ; 
and none at all for the evils which the 
public might suffer, if they were not in 
existence. Inthe case, for instance, of a 
successful treason, where war was levied 
within the realm, what evils would the 
public be subjected to? How many houses 
would be burned—how many murders 
perpetrated—how many rapes committed ! 
These circumstances were all, it appeared, 
forgotten, in commiseration of the cri- 
minals. 

Sir S. Romilly was surprised that the 
right hon. gentleman, as be was so much 
attached to the ancient system, did not 
contend for the propriety of embowelling 
aman alive. When he assented to the 
necessity of disgusting exhibitions, why 
did he not propose that? The right hon. 
gentleman had spoken, as if he and bis 
friends alone had any care for the general 
welfare of the state. (Hear, hear, from 
the Treasury benches.) The sentiment 
seemed to be cheered, as if it were a just 
one!—That sentiment, however, which 
appeared to be levelled against bim, he 
would repel. In every attempt he had 
made, his object was, to prevent the com- 
mission of crime, notto accelerate it. But 
the right hon. gentleman had condemned 
himself. Upon his own principle, he had 
been unmindful of the public safety, since 
he had agreed to some of the alterations in 
the criminal law. . 

Mr. Yorke did not think that his obser- 
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vations deserved such severe animadyer. 
sion, What he said was called for, he 
conceived, by the statement of the hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) ; and he cer. 
tainly never meant to insinuate, that the 
learned gentleman or any other individual 
harboured a wish to protect criminals at 
the expence of justice. He gave the 
learned gentleman credit for the purity of 
his motives, and trusted that he would act 
with equal liberality. He was extremel 
sorry that on this subject he had the mis. 
fortune to differ from a gentleman whose 
extensive knowledge of the law, and whose 
general abilities, were entitled to the 
highest respect. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he never wished to 
protect traitors or treason; but still, he 
repeated, he could not hear without horror 
the wording of the clause just read. The 
right hon. gentleman had often expressed 
his readiness to assist in a revision of the 
laws; but, when he came to work, his 
assistance was found to be of a very limited 
nature. It was a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, in the present day, that there 
was no gentleman who wanted to obtain a 
correct opinion on a point of law, however 
complicated, and how dear soever the in- 
terests which it involved, who would not 
cheerfully appeal to his learned friend, 
whose theoretical knowledge was fortified 
and sustained by the greatest experience: 
he would not hesitate to put his estate, his 
character, his life, into the hands of his 
learned friend; and yet, when he proposed 
to alter that law of which he was the best 
judge in the kingdom, he was regarded 
with jealousy and suspicion—he was looked 
upon as a man who wished to do mischief 
to the country. His labours had not, how- 
ever, been entirely lost. The speeches 
which he delivered, when he introduced, 
his different alterations, still remained. 
Some of those alterations he had effected ; 
and, if his life were spared, he. would per- 
severe in bringing forward the remainder. 
But still, he had comparatively laboured 
in vain—for he was unceasingly opposed 
by those who best knew his merits !—The 
right hon. gentleman said, those who sup- 
ported the Bill wished to lessen the punish- 
ment for high treason, by which the pub- 
lic interests would be endangered. And 
what did the right hon. gentleman himself 
propose? To leave the dead body to the 
disposal of the king !—To have the head. 
cut off, after the criminal was, hanged !— 
Such scenes as these were not fit to be 


beheld. Well did his learned friend say; 
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that men could not gaze on them with im- 
punity!—The principle was exactly the 
same as that which taught the police, 
when the dreadful murders were committed 
some time ago, to carry the dead body of 
the suicide, accompanied by the instru- 
ments with which he committed the bloody 
‘deeds, through the city, in triumph, to 
appease, as it was said, the fears of the 
people! This was a most impolitic pro- 
ceeding—and appeared to him, like the 
provisions to which the right hon. gentle- 
man was so much attached, as injudicious 
as it was disgusting. 

Mr. Yorke said, he had proposed no- 
thing. He only endeavoured to preserve 
that which constituted a part of the an- 
cient law of treason. 

Mr. Bathurst argued, that the punish- 
ment of treason operated, by the horror 
which was attached to it, to prevent the 
commission of the crime. The giving up 
the bodies of murderers for dissection was 
equally horrible, yet no complaint was 
made against that award of the law. 

Mr. W. Smith said, the objection to 
decollation did not arise from any wish to 
lessen the punishment, but from a desire to 
prevent the occurrence of spectacles which 
tended to destroy every vestige of feeling 
in the breasts of those who witnessed them. 
As to the giving up of bodies for dissec- 
tion, it was, with respect to the study of 
anatomy, attended with good effects. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the same 
Act which authorised the bodies of male- 
factors to be given up for dissection, also 
gave a discretionary power to the judge 
to order them to be hung in chains. The 
latter custom had, however, been aban- 
doned for years; it was found not to ope- 
rate in the slightest degree to the preven- 
tion of crimes, while it placed before the 
public eye the most disgusting spectacles, 
The dissection of bodies had not that ef- 
fect.—The public were not, in that case, 
shocked with any horrid exhibition, be- 
yond the death of the criminals. 

The clause, as amended, was then 
agreed to.—The House resumed, and the 
Report was ordered to be received on 
Friday, 


Report FroM THE CoMMITTEE oF 
Scrpty.] Mr. Brogden reported from 
the Committee of Supply the following 
‘Resolutions, which were read, and agreed 
to by the House: . 

1.. Resolved, That a sum, not exceeding 
28,7251. Irish currency net, be granted to 
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his Majesty, for defraying the expence of 
the Foundling Hospital in Dublin, from 
the 5th day of January 1814 to the 
5th day of January 1815. 

2. That a sum, not exceeding 49,1131. 
Irish currency net, be granted to bis Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the expence of sup- 
porting the House of Industry, Hospitals 
and Asylums for Industrious Children in 
Dublin, from the 5th day of January 
1814 tothe 5thday of January 1815. 

8. That a sum, pot exceeding 14,160. 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the expence of the 
Hibernian Society for Soldiers’ Children at 
Dublin, for one year, ending the 5th day: 
of January 1815. 

4, That a sum, not exceeding 2,697/. 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the charge of the 
Hibernian Marine Society in Dublin, for 
one year, ending the 5th day of January 
1815. 

5. That asum, not exceeding 2,140. 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the expence of the 
Female Orphan House in the Circular 
Road, Dublin, from the 5th day of January 
1814 to the 5th day of January 1815. 

6. That a sum, not exceeding 7,998/. 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for detraying the expence of sup- 
porting the Westmorland Lock Hospital 
in Dublin, from the 5th day of January 
1814 to the 5th day of January 1815. 

7. That a sum, not exceeding 3,070). 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the expence of the 
Lying-in Hospital in Dublin, from the 5th 
day of January 1814 to the 5th day of 
January 1815. : 

8. That a sum, not exceeding 2,548/. 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the expence necessary 
to be incurred by the commissioners for. 
building sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital at 
Dublin, for the year ending the 5th day 
of January 1815. 

9, That a sum, not exceeding 1,4184. 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the expence of Doctor 
Steevens’s Hospital at Dublin, from the 
5th day of January 1814 to the 5th day of 
January 1815. 

10. That a sum, not exceeding 5,000. 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma~ 
jesty, for defraying the expence of the 
House of Recovery and Fever Hospital in 
Cork-street, Dublin, for the maintaining 
and relieving 3,000 patients, from the 5th 
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day of January 1814 to the 5th day of Ja- 
nuary 1815. 

11. That a sum, not exceeding 3,4731. 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the expences which 
may be incurred by the Association for 
discountenancing Vice and promoting the 
Knowledge and Practice of the Christian 
Religion, from the 5th day of January 
1814 to the 5th day of January 1815. 

12. Thata sum, not exceeding 116l. 5s. 
Irish currency net, be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for detraying the expences of the 
Green Coat Hospital of the city of Cork, 
_ for one year, commencing the 5th day of 
January 1815. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 26. 

Gotv Coin Bitt.] The Earl of Liver- 
pool moved the third reading of the Bank 
Restriction or Gold Coin Bill. 

Lord Lauderdale expected, considering 
the importance of the subject, that the 
noble lord would have stated his reasons 
for proposing this continuation of the 
measure. It was a subject of the very 


highest importance. By the law as it at 
present stood, the Bank, it was known, 


must resume payment, in cash, in six 
months from the signature of a definitive 
treaty of peace. Whatever were the opi- 
nions on the subject of the circulation of 
the country, whether gold had risen in 
value as some thought, or paper had 
fallen as others thought, he presumed all 
must agree, that as to this resumption of 
payment by the Bank, there must be 
some regulation. This would be a matter 
for very serious consideration, even if the 
paper of the Bank of England had been 
the only Bank paper in circulation; but 
when it was considered, that there were no 
less than 900 other establishments of this 
description, which in their issues of paper 
naturally looked solely to their own in- 
terest, the subject must appear of still 
more serious importance. When this 
restriction was first imposed, the matter 
had been investigated by. parliamentary 
committees ; and when, in six months 
after, its continuation was proposed, the 
subject was again submitted to the investi- 
gation of committees of parliament. He 
hoped, that before any specific measure 
should be proposed on the sebject under 
the present circumstances, a similar inves- 
tigation by a committee of one or both 
Houses of Parliament would take place. 
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He also expressed his hopes, that the exe. 
cutive government would, at an early 
period, bring the matter forward, and not 
delay it til! a period at which it could not 


_be considered with the attention that its 


importance demanded. Something, it was 
obvious, must be done this session; and 
the sooner it was brought under considera. 
tion, the better. At the same time, it was 
a most delicate subject, and required to be 
touched with caution. This country was 
in a most extraordinary state in regard to 
its circulation. Other countries had near. 
ly as long been engaged in war, and yet 
had continued to pay in cash. But he 
did not mean at this time to enter into the 
subject at length; and even if he were | 
more inclined to do so than he was, he 
should almost have been deterred from 
doing so by the state of the attendance; 
he now merely wished to call the atten. 
tion of ministers to the great importance 
of the subject, and to state his opinions as 
to the line of proceeding which they 
ought to adopt in relation to it. It must 
soon come before their lordships in a more 
extended shape ; and till that opportuity, 
he should reserve what he had to say with 
respect to this very important question. 
The Earl of Liverpool stated, as his rea- 
son for not having made any observations 
on the subject now, that he understood it to 
be the opinion on all sides, that they must 
have such a Bill for a short time at least, 
With respect to the general question, he 
admitted that it was one of very great im- 
portance, and one which must be touched 
with great delicacy. The situation of the 
country with regard to its circulating me- 
dium was certainly one in which no coun- 
try in the world perhaps had ever before 
been placed; but without these deviations 
from the ancient principie, the great ex- 
ertions which had been made for some 
time past, and especially the exertions of 
last year, could not have been made. He 
admitted, however, that now it would be 
proper, as soon as it could conveniently be 


done, to revert to the ancient system, or 


rather to the principles of the ancient sys- 
tem, as nearly as circumstances would al- 
low. The attention of ministers would, of 
course, be turned to the subject; and the 
result would be brought forward in the 
manner which might appear best calcu- 
lated to answer the intended object. But 
in the mean time, he apprehended there 
could be no difference of opinion as to the 
necessity of the passing of this Bill, and 
of continuing the present arrangement, 
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till some other could be more maturely 
and deliberately examined and discussed. 

The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


Hetteston Exection Earl 
Stankope proposed the first reading of 
this Bill; as there were some petitions to 
be presented against it, which could not 
be received before the first reading. The 
principle of the Bill was excellent; but 
as to its propriety in the particular in- 
stance, from ignorance of the facts, he 
was unable to form any opinion. The 
reason why he took part in the Bill was, 
to shew that he had no hostility to it, as he 
had opposed a similar one in the last ses- 
sion, which was then thrown out, in pur- 
wance of an excellent maxim of their 
lordships, never to proceed on evidence 
taken by the Commons, but to examine 
their own witnesses, 

The Bill was read a first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 26. 

Tue Firra or Mr. Lock- 
hart presented a Petition, signed by up- 
wards of 7,000 masters and journeymen 
carpenters and joiners, residing in various 
parts of England, against a Petition laid 
on the table of the House, on a former 
occasion, by the right hon. George Rose, 
which prayed certain alterations in the 
5th of Elizabeth, materially affecting the 
interests of the present petitioners. The 
petitioners also stated their conviction of 
the necessity of a seven years apprentice- 
ship, in all trades involving art and mys- 
tery; and that such a service was essen- 
tial to the improvement and prosperity of 
the arts and manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain. The hon. gentleman then went on 
to state, that the principles by which the 
trade of the carpenters had been regulated 
were of such a nature, that it would be 
injurious to their interests if they were 
altered or subverted; which, they con- 
ceived, would be the case if the 5th of 
Elizabeth were altered in the way pro- 
posed.—The Petition was ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


Founpuxe Hospitat.] Mr. 
Peel said, the bbdject of the Bill which he 
meant to introduce was, to enable the go- 
vernors of the Foundling Hospital in 
Dublin to limit-the reception of children 
into that Hospital to a certain time of the 
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‘year. The ground upon which the Bill 
was introduced was, the great mortality 
that occurred from bringing infants to the 
Hespital at inclement seasons of the year. 
It oceurred, that in one year infants to the 
number of 180 were rendered incapable 
of swallowing from the badness of the 
season at which they were brought to the 
Hospital. His object was, to limit their 
reception to a certain period of the year. 
He should therefore move: for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the several 
Acts respecting the Foundling Hospital in 
Ireland. 

Sir John Newport had not heard of the 
mortality alluded to; buat he was not pre- 
pared to give an opinion upon the subject, 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill. It was read a first time, and ordered 
to be read a second time on Thursday 
next. 


Evection Exrence Bitz.) Mr, Doug- 
las having moved the order of the day for 
the second reading of the above Bill, 

Mr. Lockhart rose to oppose the mea- 
sure as unnecessary, and likely to be quite 
inoperative to its professed object ; at the 
same time that it would be productive of 
many inconvepiencies. Itwas unnecessary, 
because the statutes of William and the 2nd 
of Geo, 2, already made sufficient legisla- 
tive provision against bribery, by prescrib- 
ing that the candidate should forfeit his 
seat; and also that the giver or receiver 
of any bribe, at or previous to an electioa, 
should be subject to a penalty of 500/. 
Now, any money given to non-resident 
voters, inthe way which this Bill proposed 
to prevent, must be regarded as a bribe, 
and already punishable by law; and if 
this Jaw were inefficient to guard against 
the evil, what hope could be entertained 
from the Bill before the House, which in 
fact proposed to diminish the horror of the 
existing law, by taking away the penalty 
prescribed by the 2nd of George 2. The 
inconveniencies which the Bill would 


occasion, the learned gentleman endea- - 


voured to shew by referring to the diffi- 
culty it wotld create in the conveyance 
of non-resident voters to boroughs and 
universities; but why this difficulty, if 
just, should not be extended to counties 
also, he could not conjecture. He was, 
however, adverse to the creation of the 


difficulty at all, because he thought that” 


non-resident voters were generally less 
corrupt than those resident; and that 
where the representation of boroughs was 

(2, N) 
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confined to the latter, they often had 40/. 

‘or 50/. each; the borough was reduced, 
and generally fell into the hands of some 
neighbouring peer; whilst, on the contrary, 
non-resident voters served to preserve an 
equilibrium ; and, generally, the indepen- 
‘dence of the borough was owing to them. 
This Bill would, besides, virtually operate 
to disfranchise a vast number of non-resi- 
dent voters who could not afford to pay 
‘the expence of carriage to the election 
where they had aright of voting. The 
House then only had a choice of evils; 
and in his opinion it would be far better 
‘to fix by law the sum that should be al- 
‘lowed to defray the travelling expence of 
every tton-resident voter, than to adopt 
‘this Bill. After a variety of other observ- 
ations upon the law and practice of elec- 
‘tion, in the course of which the hon. gen- 
tleman recommended the repeal of the 
clause in the Durham Act, by which those 
‘who had inchoate right, namely, by birth 
or servitude, were exempted from the ob- 
_ ligation of being one year invested with 
- he right of voting before they were ad- 
missible to vote; he concluded with 
moving, that the Bill be read a second 
‘time this day six months, 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith, on seconding 
the amendment, said a few words in oppo- 
sition to the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. G. Rose said, he was of opinion that 
the House ought to make the expences of 
out-voters legal or illegal by enactment; 
for notwithstanding the provisions of the 
statutes of William and George 2, the 
“ committees of the House very often dif- 
fered on the subject. The uncertainty of 
the law constituted the great evil. He 
thought, however, that it would be a mat- 
ter of great difficulty to legalize the com- 
pensation to be allowed to out-voters for 
their loss of time; one man might gain 
‘only three shillings per day, while another 
might obtain twenty timesthat sum. The 
hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Lock- 
hart) seemed to consider non-resident 
voters as more independent than those 
who were resident; such, however, was 
not his opinion—non-resident electors were 
usually collected and treated expensively 
previously to a general election; they 
were then carried to their borough by 
some candidate; and when they arrived 
there, they generally sold their votes to 
the best bidder. (A laugh.) He felt obliged 
to the hon. gentleman for the Bill, and 
should vote against the amendment. With 
regard to what had been sajd of giving 
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money by the candidate or his friend, he 
would wish to draw the line as tight 
against the latter as the former. 

Sir John Newport was convinced of the 
utility of the Bill; and thought that, go 
far from infringing on the franchises of 
particular electors, it would give a ver 
proper security to the rights and franchises 
of the real bond fide electors. Every gen. 
tleman must be aware, that for many 
months previous to a general election, 
there were advertisements in the news. 
papers inviting non-resident voters to as. 
semble at different public-houses, where 
they were entertained, and often kept ina 
state of constant intoxication. This was 
a practice that no one could say was ne- 
cessary to secure the freedom of election, 
He considered, that the resident electors. 
were always the persons most competent 
to judge of the .interests of the place in 
which they resided, and the most likely 
to form a. proper choice of the representa- 
tives. An hon. gentleman had suggested 
many improvements, which might pro 
perly form the basis of another Bill; buthe 
had often observed, that it was the practice 
of those who opposed themselves to refor- 
mations, to suggest other things which ap- 
peared tothem more beneficial, but which, 
if specifically brought forward, they would 
find some other reasons for opposing. If 
any general measure was proposed, they 
opposed it on account of its generality; 
but if a specific measure was proposed, 
then the objection was, that it. was in- 
complete from not being sufficiently ge 
neral. 

Mr. Marryatt could not reconcile his 
mind to such an innovation as this, which 
went practically to disfranchise such a 
considerable body of electors. It was no- 
torious, that a considerable number of the 
non-resident voters were not able to pay 
their own expences of going to or return- 
ing from the place of election. If those 
expenceswere not, therefore, allowed them, 
they would be virtually deprived of the 
benefit of their franchises. Inthe borough 
that he represented (Sandwich) the number 


of voters was about 1,000, and more than 


half that number were non-residents. The 
number of non-resident voters was perpe- 
tually increasing; as it was not possible 
to find employment in the town for the 
numbers who were entitled by birth, or 
otherwise, to their freedom. They natu- 
rally went to other places to seek for em- 
ployment; but he never could admit the 
principle laid down, that non-residents 
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were less able to judge of the proper can- 
didates to vote for, than the resident elec- 


tors. He conceived that the mind was 
enlarged instead of narrowed, by mixing 
more generally with the world, and not 
being confined to a single town. The 
jeading questions of politics, as to men 
and measures, might be fully as well 
understood by the non-resident voters. In 
this opinion he spoke disinterestedly ; 
for he never had occasion to put himself 
to the expence of bringing in any voters 
that did not live in the immediate district 
of the Cinque Ports. Committees of the 
House of Commons had, however, always 
drawn the line between indemnity and 
bribery. The courts of justice admitted 
the same distinction in the case of wit- 
nesses, Who were entitled to their reason- 
able travelling expences, before they 
could be called upon to give their testi- 
mony. He was surprised that this Bill 
did not extend to county elections also ; 
as it was notorious that more money had 
been spent in bringing down out-voters to 
the election for the county of York, than 
for all the boroughs and towns in the king- 
dom. He objected to the Bill as supply- 
ing a remedy where the evil was light, 
and omitting to furnish one where it was 
heavy. It was said, laws were like cob- 
webs—they held small flies, but the large 
ones broke through them and escaped. 
This might with justice be said of the pre- 
sent Bill, if it passed. He thought it would 
be desirable to take the votes of electors 
at their places of residence ;. and if such a 
Bill were brought forward it should have 
his hearty support. The Bill before them 
he should vote against, for he considered 
it as an attack on the rights and liberties 
of the subject. ; 

Mr. C. W. Wynnwas surprised that that 
should be considered as an invasion of the 
tights of the subject, which only went to 
give force and vigour to the existing law. 


This he thought would be its effect, and | 


therefore it had his support. He was of 
opinion that the voters ought not to have 
their expences paid. They had been 
compared to witnesses on a trial; but the 
comparison would not hold, and he was 
‘surprised that it had been made. A wit- 
‘ness came forward for the interest of one 
Constitutionally, an elec- 
tor could not come forward for the interest 
of a candidate. If those who held the 
elective franchise did not think it worth 
their while to exercise it at their own ex- 
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forward at all., He objected to fixing a 
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sum for a voter’s remuneration. It was 
impossible to say what would be a pro- 
per compensation for the time alleged to 
be lost. The door once opened, it would 
lead to drunkenness, and every species of 
disorder ; and many of the electors would 
only think of selling their votes to those 
who would pay best. The duration of 
polls was a matter which called loudly for 
the interference of the House, because in 
many Cases it was a serious grievance” 
There were instances within the recollec- 
tion of the House in which polls had been 
protracted for fifteen days. As a proof 
that the prevention of such an abuse was 
easy, he stated an instance in an election 
for the county of Essex, when 5,000 voters 
were polled in one day. To return to the 
Bill before the House; he had heard no 
valid argument urged against it. He 
should even be glad if a Bill were intro- 
duced, by which it should be enacted, that 
no freeman, who for the future might 
obtain the election franchise, should have 
any right to exercise it until he had re- 
sided for a certain time on the property 
from which he obtained the right. He 
trusted that the Bill would be committed ; 
as in the committee the House would have 
an opportunity of examining minutely its 
provisions. 
Mr. Douglas wished to say a few 
words in consequence of an imputation 
(he could call it by no other name) 
which had been thrown out against him 
by an hon. gentleman, with some injus- 
tice. What he had stated was, that though 
the measure would not diminish the re- 
presentative body, yet it certainly would 
to a degree alter their character. How- 
ever anxious he was not to interfere with — 
the real right of electors,,it would not be 
denied that whatever right they might 
have to exercise their elective duties, 
they had no right to be paid for the ex- 
pences they might incur for the purpose 
of this exercise. It was not his wish to 
palm upon the House any theory of his 
own which might militate against laws 
that had been sanctioned by the wisdom 
of successive generations. On the whole, 
so much had been said in defence of the 
Bill, that he did not find it necessary to 
trouble the House any further. ; 
Mr. Lushington, without meaning to im- 
pute any ambiguity to the laws relating 
to elections, thought it would be admit- 
ted, that the decisions of election com- 
mittees had frequently been extremely 


‘pence, he thought they ought not to come 
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complex. In his opinion, it’ would be 
practically more beneficial to restrain the 
payment of election expences, than all at 
once to endeavour to put an end to them: 
and on this principle the Bill would have 
been better entitled « An Act to regulate 
election expences,” than an Act ‘ to pre- 
vent,’ as the title now stood. He merely 
suggested this to the hon. proposer of the 
Bill; and he hoped it would-be considered 
by him. 

: The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Monday 
next. 


Ciercy Bitt.] The House 
then resolved itself into a committee on 
this Bill, and Mr. Wright’s petition was 
referred to the said committee. 

Mr. Serjeant Copley was heard at con- 
siderable length against the Bill. The 
learned serjeant contended, that if it were 
determined to pass this Bill into a law, 
Mr. Wright conceived himself entitled to 
have a clause introduced into the Bill, 
which should fully and completely save 
him harmless from all costs that he might 
have incurred in consequence of the ac- 
tions he had commenced. He was in- 
structed to say, that Mr. Wright had been 
grossly calumniated and misrepresented 
with respect to the proceedings which 
had taken place on the present question. 
It had been said, that Mr. Wright had 
taken advantage of the situation he held, 
as secretary to several bishops in various 
dioceses, and at different periods of time; 
but this was not so; for Mr. Wright 
averred, and could prove, that a great 
majority of the actions he had brought 
were in other dioceses than those in which 
he held such situations: that in all those 
situations he had held under the bishops, 
he had from time to time issued printed 
notices to the clergymen within each 
diocese in which he held the situation of 
secretary to the bishop, apprising them 
of the predicament in which they stood, 
and warning them of the penalties to 
which they were liable for non-residence ; 
that, independent of the expences he must 
have been personally put to, in taking 
the steps he had done, so far as the mat- 
ters in question lay within bis own know- 
ledge, he had necessarily been at very 
also in collecting evidence 

rom various other quarters; and as he 


had doneall this under the positive sanction 
and encouragement of an act of parlia- 
ment, he thought, if parliament now in- 


Clergy Residence Bill. 
terfered to defeat their own former en. 
actments on this subject, and to prevent 
him from recovering those penalties which 
they had held out to all who should 
turn informers on that head, that in every 
view of the matter, in point of law, of rea. 
son, and of justice, be was entitled to an 
indemnity to the fullest extent against all 
costs by himincurred, not merely asbetween 
attorney and client, but to the very utmost 
amount that he could shew he was legally 
liable to pay, in consequence of his hay. 
ing brought actions, and prosecuted them 
to the Jength he had done, under the high 
sanction, authority, and encouragement by 
which he had been induced to interfere in 
the business. 

Counsel having been ordered to with. 
draw, 

Mr. Brand said, that from the high re. 
spect he entertained for the character, 
feelings, and interests, of the great body 
of the clergy, whom this Bill was intended 
to protect, as well as from its general tens 
dency, he was extremely favourable to it, 
He had, however, some objection to the 
mode in which the remedy was intended 
to be applied ; and should therefore offer 
an amendment, which he trusted would 
| meet the views of the right hon. gentle 
man (Mr. Bathurst) who introduced the 
Bill, and who, he was certain, was anxious 
that justice should be done to all parties, 
Independently of his objection to the Bill, 
as an ex post facto law, he thought it did 
not offer sufficient security to Mr. Wright. 
It should indemnify him for all expences 
incurred by him, and against any ex- 
pences to which, in consequence of those 
actions, he should be exposed at a future 
time. He thought it would be more ad- 
visable that the Bill should define the 
grounds upon which licences for non-resi- 
dence should be given; instead of leaving 
it, as now, at the discretion of the bishops, 
who, he thought, bad not sufficiently at- 
tended to the duty of enforcing residence, 
or ascertaining who did reside, or under 
what circumstances the order to reside 
had not been complied with. By having 
the grounds of non-residence precisely 
defined, and not depending upon the fa- 
voar or caprice of a bishop, the clergy 
would be placed in a much better sitwa- 
tion than that in which they now stood. 
The clergyman might state the grounds 
of his license to Mr. Wright, and Mr. W. 
would then discontinue or proceed with 
his action at his ownrisk. This would bean 
amelioration of the situation of the clergy. 
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If the grounds of non-residence were good 
and legal, the jury would find for the de- 
fendant, and the person who brought the 
action would subject himself to the costs 
of the trial. He (Mr. Brand) had taken 
the opinion of many competent persons 
on this highly important subject; and 
many even of the clergy with whom be 
conversed had approved of the view 
which he had just given to the committee. 
He begged to move, therefore, as an 
amendment, 

« That it should be lawful for any per- 
son, against whem actions for penalties 
might have been brought, to adduce 

roofs as to whether they had been enti- 
tled to licences for non-residence or not ; 
and if they were enabled so to do, that 
such proof should be considered as an 
adequate excuse for their conduct.” 

The question having been put, 

Mr. Bathurst declared his readiness to 
adopt, on any subject, a suggestion from 
the hon. gentleman, for whose opinion he 
entertained the highest deference. He 
was willing to admit, that if the object of 
Mr. Wright had been what he stated by 
his counsel, and. in his printed case, 
namely, to enforce residence from a re- 
gard to law and justice, be would in that 
case be entitled to more indulgence than 
itwas intended to give him in the Bill 
before the committee. But it was clear 
from the whole view of the proceeding 
of Mr. Wright, in instituting those ac- 
tions, that sach was by no means his in- 
tention. He (Mr. B.) had frequently 
stated, that all those actions were brought 
for inadvertence; yet this assertion had 
never been contradicted by Mr. Wright, 
through his counsel, or in any other man- 
ner.. It was true, that a note, in the form 
of a printed paper, had been circulated 
by Mr. Wright respecting the renewal of 
licences for non-residence ; but those no- 
tices were sent about by him as secretary 
to several bishops. These circulars had 
been published by him for many years, 
but nothing was done upon them. No pro- 
ceeding whatever wastaken upon these cir- 
culars, It was said, that he (Mr. B.) had 
defended the clergy on the plea of igno- 
rance of the law; but he had not. His 
defence was, that the actions were not 
brought to. enforce the law, and that the 
offences against it were mere slips, mere 
offences of form, and also because, even 
supposing Mr. Wright to succeed in his 
actions, still the ground of renewing li- 
cences for non-residence would be the 
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same. The Bill before the committee 
also left those grounds untouched; so 
that it did not prevent Mr. Wright from 
bringing his action, if he thought proper, 
at any future time. Of the character of 


Mr. Wright the committee ought perhaps . 


to know something. He (Mr. B.) knew 
nothing more of him, than that he had 
been dismissed by three bishops, to whom 
he had been secretary, for complaints 
preferred against him. It was stated, in 
commendation of Mr. Wright, that he 
had abstained from bringing these actions 
during the lives of the right rev. prelates 
alluded to. But if his motives for bring- 
ing the actions were good, as he affirmed, 
why should he delay them? Mr. Wright 
had even an opportunity of preventing 
those offences. As secretary, he was 
consulted by bishops ; and he might have 
advised the course of issuing a monition 
in pursuance of the Bill of a learned friend 
of his (sir W. Scott), instead of this pro- 
ceeding by information. Mr. Wright, 
therefore, had no merit whatever in what 
he had done; but his object was, to take 


advantage of mere inadvertencies in point 


of form. In the dioceses of London, Ely, 
and Norwich, he had brought 168 actions, 
83 of which originated in the absence of 
notification. -The fact was, that Mr, 
Wright made it the object of his enquiry, 
where the proofs of his case were most 
easy ; not what was, or was not, a case of 
inadvertency ; and the contrary was not 
even asserted by his counsel. Of the re- 
maining $5, all but two were cases of 
non-residence from want of accommoda- - 
tion, residing in the next parish, doing 
duty as curate in some other place, or 
being the master of an endowed school, 
or some such institution. Mr. Wright, it 
was said, had been more hardly treated 
than on a former occasion,t when actions 
were brought under the 43d of the King ; 
but, in point of fact, the precedent referred 
to was a much stronger case than the 
present. In the former case, judgment 
had been given for 100/. and yet the pe- 
nalty was reduced by parliament to 101. 
The object of the legislature was, to pre- 
vent interested and vexatious actions. He 
could state to the House an instance of a 
respectable clergyman, who was obliged 
to leave his living in order to attend his 
wite for the recovery of her health, and 
who was informed that his licence should 
be sent after him; yet he was one of the 
persons against whom these actions had 
been brought. With respect to the sug~ 
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complex. In his opinion, it’ would be 
practically more beneficial to restrain the 
payment of election expences, than all at 
once to endeavour to pat an end to them: 
and on this principle the Bill would have 
been betier entitled « An Act to regulate 
election expences,’ than an Act to pre- 
vent,’ as the title now stood. He merely 
suggested this to the hon. proposer of the 


Bill; and he hoped it would-be considered 
by him. 


The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Monday 
next. 


Crercy Restpence Bitt.] The House 
then resolved itself into a committee on 
this Bill, and Mr. Wright’s petition was 
referred to the said committee. 

Mr. Serjeant Copley was heard at con- 
siderable length against the Bill. The 
learned serjeant contended, that if it were 
determined to pass this Bill into a law, 
Mr. Wright conceived himself entitled to 
have a clause introduced into the Bill, 
which should fully and completely save 
him harmless from all costs that he might 
have incurred in consequence of the ac- 
tions he had commenced. He was in- 
structed to say, that Mr. Wright had been 
grossly calumniated and misrepresented 
with respect to the proceedings which 
had faken place on the present question. 
It had been said, that Mr. Wright had 
taken advantage of the situation he held, 
as secretary to several bishops in various 
dioceses, and at different periods of time; 
but this was not so; for Mr. Wright 
averred, and could prove, that a great 
majority of the actions he had brought 
were in other dioceses than those in which 
he held such situations: that in all those 
situations he had held under the bishops, 
he had from time to time issued printed 
notices to the clergymen within each 
diocese in which he held the situation of 
secretary to the bishop, apprising them 
of the predicament in which they stood, 
and warning them of the penalties to 
which they were liable for non-residence ; 
that, independent of the expences he must 
have been personally put to, in taking 
the steps he had done, so far as the mat- 

ers in question lay within his own know- 
ledge, he had necessarily been at very 
got expences also in collecting evidence 
rom various other quarters; and as he 
had doneall this under the positive sanction 
and encouragement of an act of parlia- 
ment, he thought, if parliament now in- 
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terfered to defeat their own former en- 
actments on this subject, and to prevent 
him from recovering those penalties which 
they had held out to all who should 
turn informers on that head, that in every 
view of the matter, in point of law, of rea. 
son, and of justice, he was entitled to an 
indemnity to the fullest extent against all 
costs by him incurred, not merely asbetween 
attorney and client, but to the very utmost 
amount that he could shew he was legall 
liable to pay, in consequence of his hav. 
ing brought actions, and prosecuted them 
to the length he had done, under the high 
sanction, authority, and encouragement by 
which he had been induced to interfere in 
the business, 

Counsel having been ordered to with- 
draw, 

Mr. Brand said, that from the high re- 
spect he entertained for the character, 
feelings, and interests, of the great body 
of the clergy, whom this Bill was intended 
to protect, as well as from its general tens 
dency, he was extremely favourable to it, 
He had, however, some objection to the 
mode in which the remedy was intended 
to be applied ; and should therefore offer 
an amendment, which he trusted would 
meet the views of the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Bathurst) who introduced the 
Biil, and who, he was certain, was anxious 
that justice shoeld be done to all parties, 
Independently of his objection to the Bill, 
as an ex post facto law, he thought it did 
not offer sufficient security to Mr. Wright. 
It should indemnify him for all expences 
incurred by him, and against any ex- 
pences to which, in consequence of those 
actions, he should be exposed at a future 
time. He thought it would be more ad- 
visable that the Bill should define the 
grounds upon which licences for non-resi- 
dence should be given; instead of leaving 
it, as now, at the discretion of the bishops, 
who, he thought, bad not sufficiently at- 
tended to the duty of enforcing residence, 
or ascertaining who did reside, or under 
what circumstances the order to reside 
had not been complied with. By having 
the grounds of non-residence precisely 
defined, and not depending upon the fa- 
vour or caprice of a bishop, the clergy 
would be placed in a much better situa- 
tion than that in which they now stood. 
The clergyman might state the grounds 
of his license to Mr. Wright, and Mr. W. 
would then discontinue or proceed with 
his action at his ownrisk. This would be an 
amelioration of the situation of the clergy. 
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If the grounds of non-residence were good 
and legal, the jury would find for the de- 
fendant, and the person who brought the 
action would subject himself to the costs 
of the trial. He (Mr. Brand) had taken 
the opinion of many competent persons 
on this highly important subject; and 
many even of the clergy with whom he 
conversed had approved of the view 
which he had just given to the committee. 
He begged to move, therefore, as an 
amendment, 

« That it should be lawful for any per- 
son, against whem actions for penalties 
might have been brought, to adduce 
proofs as to whether they had been enti- 


_ tled to licences for non-residence or not; 


and if they were enabled so to do, that 
such proof should be considered as an 
adequate excuse for their conduct.” 

The question having been put, 

Mr. Bathurst declared bis readiness to 
adopt, on any subject, a suggestion from 
the hon. gentleman, for whose opinion he 
entertained the highest deference. He 
was willing to admit, that if the object of 
Mr. Wright had been what he stated by 
his counsel, and in his printed case, 
namely, to enforce residence from a re- 
gard to law and justice, be would in that 
case be entitled to more indulgence than 
it was intended to give him in the Bill 
before the committee. But it was clear 
from the whole view of the proceeding 
of Mr. Wright, in instituting those ac- 
tions, that sach was by no means his in- 
tention. He (Mr. B.) had frequently 
stated, that all those actions were brought 
for inadvertence; yet this assertion had 
never been contradicted by Mr. Wright, 
through his counsel, or in any other man- 
ner. It was true, that a note, in the form 
of a printed paper, had been circulated 
by Mr. Wright respecting the renewal of 
licences for non-residence ; but those no- 
tices were sent about by him as secretary 
to several ,bishops. These circulars had 
been published by him for many years, 
but nothing was done upon them. No pro- 
ceeding whatever wastaken upon these cir- 
culars, It was said, that he (Mr. B.) had 
defended the clergy on the plea of igno- 
rance of the law; but he had not. His 
defence was, that the actions were not 
brought to enforce the law, and that the 
offences — it were mere slips, mere 
offences of form, and also because, even 
supposing Mr. Wright to succeed in his 
actions, still the ground of renewing li- 
cences for non-residence would be the 
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same. The Bill before the committee 
also left those grounds untouched; so 
that it did not prevent Mr. Wright from 
bringing his action, if he thought proper, 
at any future time. Of the character of 
Mr. Wright the committee ought perhaps 
to know something. He (Mr. B.) knew 
nothing more of him, than that he had 
been dismissed by three bishops, to whom 
he had been secretary, for complaints 
preferred against him. It was stated, in 
commendation of Mr. Wright, that he 
had abstained from bringing these actions 
during the lives of the right rev. prelates 
alluded to. But if his motives for bring- 
ing the actions were good, as he affirmed, 
why should he delay them? Mr. Wright 
had even an opportunity of preventing 
those offences. As secretary, he was 
consulted by bishops ; and he might have 
advised the course of issuing a monition 
in pursuance of the Bill of a learned friend 
of his (sir W. Scott), instead of this pro- 
ceeding by information. Mr. Wright, 
therefore, had no merit whatever in what 
he had done; but his object was, to take 
advantage of mere inadvertencies in point 
of form. In the dioceses of London, Ely, 
and Norwich, he had brought 168 actions, 
83 of which originated in the absence of 
notification. -The fact was, ghat Mr, 
Wright made it the object of his enquiry, 
where the proofs of his case were most 
easy ; not what was, or was not, a case of 
inadvertency ; and the contrary was not 
even asserted by his counsel. Of the re- 
maining 85, all but two were cases of 
non-residence from want of accommoda- - 
tion, residing in the next parish, doing 
duty as curate in some other place, or 
being the master of an endowed school, 
or some such institution. Mr. Wright, it 
was said, had been more hardly treated 
than on a former occasion, when actions 
were brought under the 43d of the King ; 
but, in point of fact, the precedent referred 
to was a much stronger case than the 
present. In the former case, judgment 
had been given for 100/. and yet the pe- 
nalty was reduced by parliament to 101. 
The object of the legislature was, to pre- 
vent interested and vexatious actions. He 
could state to the House an instance of a 
respectable clergyman, who was obliged 
to leave his living in order to attend his 
wife for the recovery of her health, and 
who was informed that his licence should 
be sent after him; yet he was one of the 
persons against whom these actions had 
been brought. With respect to the sug~ 
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gestion of depriving the bishops of the 
powers vested in them by the 43d of the 
King, that power was given for good rea- 
sons by the legislature, and a case should 
be made out before it was changed. The 
bishops had the power of administering an 
oath, if necessary, by the 43d year of the 
King; and he (Mr. B.) had no objection 
that such aclause should be introduced 
into the Bill before the committee. The 
right hon. gentleman concluded by giving 
his negative to the clause ‘proposed by 
the hon. member. 

Mr. Brand spoke in defence of the 
clause which he wished to be introduced. 
The question he conceived to be, not so 
much respecting residence or non-resi- 
dence, as that of the remission of the 
fines. 

Mr. Bathurst explained. 

Mr. Whitbread acknowledged, that he 
had been one of those who had presented 
petitions in favour of the clergymen sup- 
posed to be aggrieved; and these peti- 
tions he had presented, he confessed, 
under a strong prejudice against Mr. 
Wright, conceiving with others that he 
had taken an undue advantage of his situ- 
ation to come at the information. In his 


further enquiries however on the subject, 


and from a more perfect knowledge of all. 
the circumstances, though he was of opi- 
nion that the Bill ought to pass, and that 
the clergy ought to be relieved from the 
heavy penalties now suspended over their 
heads, his opinion was, notwithstanding, 
more favourable with respect to the con- 
duct of Mr. Wright, and the part he had 
taken in following up the enactments of 
the Bill of 1803. The right hon. gentle- 
man was certainly mistaken in deprecat- 
ing any indulgence on the part of the 
House towards Mr. Wright, or in sup- 
posing that Mr. Wright required their in- 
dulgence. The case was quite the re- 
verse. It was themselves who ought to 
ask indulgence from Mr. Wright ; they, 
who in their Bill bad so far committed 
themselves, and by enacting penalties 
had invited informers; that Bill which 
had had the high sanction of the right 
hon. and learned gentleman (sir W. Scott) 
in this House, and which in the House of 
Lords had not only met with general sup- 
or but had heen adopted by the learned 

ench of bishops, and sanctioned by the 
approbation of the noble and learned 
lord who presided in that House. It was 
they that required indulgence, who had 
made this Act, and fortified it by penal- 
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ties, from which they now wished to 
shrink, Mr. Wright took up the Act as it 
stood, with all its provisions ; and in com. 
ing forward to demand the penalties to 
which the Act most certainly entitled 
him, he wanted no indulgence. He had 
now a vested right in these penalties; and 
on his coming forward in a legal way to 
recover them, was it for parliament to 
put its hands upon them, and by another 
Act prevent his getting possession of what 
the existing law assigned him? Mr, 
Wright had taken for granted, that when 
they legislated, they had well considered 
the measure, and were ready to abide b 

the consequences. It was not he that en- 
acted the penalties, but themselves; and 
it was not for him to foresee that they had 
taken a wrong course. Mr. Wright, 
therefore, following up the spirit of the 
Act, and acting conformably to law, 
wanted no indulgence. Mr. Wright had 
only acted as any other informer was 
called upon to do. They had no right to 
enquire into his motives; they themselves 
had created the penalties to which, by the 
Act, he was entitled. For himself, be 
had no knowledge of Mr. Wright, further 
than this business had led to. He had 
seen those statements, with others, in 
which Mr. Wright complained of a party 
having been formed against him, with 
which the right hon. and learned gentle- 
man and the higher clergy were con- 
nected. Those sums which he claimed 
were certajnly due by the Act. It was 
open for any man as an informer to claim 
them. When they made the Act, did 
they expect that an informer should have 
the good of the church only at heart? In 
this case, there would have been no occa- 
sion for penalties to enforce the Act. The 
truth was, in his opinion, that the bishops 
had not done their duty, or these things 
would not have taken place. It had been 
said by the right hon. gentleman, that 
Mr. Wright might have admonished the 
bishops instead of taking the course he had 
pursued ; but was this the provision of the 
Act? or, in. framing it, was it contem- 
plated that the bishops were to be direct- 
ed by their secretaries in the performance 
of their duties. The present Bill, he con- 
tended, would place the clergy in a very 
different. state from that in which they 
were by the Act; and it was impossible 
that the bishops could decide with the 
same freedom after the penalties had been 
incurred, as they would have done on a 
previous application. Should the bishop 
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refuse to acquiesce, he might be told by 
the clergyman, with these penalties hang- 
ing over his head, that he was then a 


ruined man. This was putting the bi- 
shops in a situation in which they ought 
not to be placed. It was also giving them 
too great a latitude. They might have it 
in their power to ruin a man from spleen, 
resentment, or any other motive, however 
good a right he might have to their fa- 
vourable decision as prescribed in the Bill. 
This was a power that the bishops ought 
not to have; and in his opinion, the 
amendment proposed by his hon. friend, 
who had since left the House, would re- 
move the objection, He referred, as pre- 
cedents, to the cases of the printers and 
attornies, in which he believed no actions, 
as in this case, had been commenced. 
The right hon, gentleman could not, 
therefore, make them parallel; there 
being no such persons in the way in those 
cases as Mr. Wright, who would suffer by 
the measure. Whatever might be the 
motive of Mr. Wright’s information, he 
was exactly that man whom the Act 
looked for, and to whom it held out the 
penalties as an inducement to assist in en- 
forcing the law. Not being generally 
hostile to the Bill, however, and thinking 
that some relief was necessary, he was 
disposed to vote for the amendment pro- 
posed by his hon. friend. 

Mr. Bathurst said, he did not recollect 
having used the word < indulgence’ to 
which the hon. gentleman had so pointedly 
referred. He could not have meant it, at 
any rate, in the way referred to. What he 
meant was, that informations should be 
stopped when carried to abuse; and that 
Mr. Wright deserved less consideration, on 
the ground that he was not an ordinary 
informer, but from his particular circum- 
stances had taken advantage of the Act to 
make it the source of an excessive and 
systematic profit. 

Mr. Gooch, referring to many of the 
clergy of Norfolk who would very unde- 
servedly be subjected to the ‘greatest 
grievances, supported the Bill, and wished 
to see it passed into a law. 

The Amendment was then put and ne- 
gatived without a division, and the origi- 
nal clause carried. 

Mr. Bathurst, in the progress of reading, 
proposed various verbal amendments. 

Mr. Whitbread, on the clause respecting 
the bishops acting on their responsibility, 
thought that word might as well be omit 
ted, because the truth was, they would be 
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responsible to no tribunal whatever. The 
only purpose the register could serve was, 
to give publicity ; which could not, how- 
ever, affect the judgment of the bishop. 
Mr. Bathurst said, they would be re- 
quired to do more than before. In grant- 
ing the licence, they would be required to 
make the necessary enquiries, and the 
licence must be registered. 

Mr. Whithread—That is, Mr. Wright 
may examine the register, and then in- 
form his.next neighbour of it. There was 
no tribunal to which he could appeal. 
His hon. friend (Mr. Brand) on going 
away had left with hima clause, which he 
would propose to the committee, pro- 
viding, that the licence should be rendered 
void if not granted on sufficient grounds, 
This he thought would be a proper check 
on the:bishops, and was proceeding to read 
it; when the chairman observed, that no 
new clause could be brought up till the 
regular clauses were gone through. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the hon. gentleman’s 
object would be equally attained by the 
clause as it now stood; which would also 
prevent the incurring of expence. 

Mr. R. Smith, after some remarks on 
the enormous expence that would be 
incurred, suggested as an amendment, 
that the application for the licence should 
be made within fourteen days after the 
notification; so that Mr. Wright might be 
able to proceed, in those cases where no 
licence should be obtained. 

Mr. Bathurst thought that object equally 
secured by the Bill as it stood; the clause 
providing that all applications should be 
made before the Ist of July. 

Mr. Bathurst brought up several new 
clauses on the second reading; which 
were agreed to. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that he had 
been disappointed in not having heard, in 
the course of the evening, the opinion of 
the right hon. and learned gentleman op- 
posite (sir W..Scott) on the measure. No 
man, to be sure, had a right to call for the 
opinion of another on any subject ; but as 
the right hon. and learned gentleman had 
taken great interest in the Bill of 1803, 
of which this was intended as a remedy, 
the sanction of his high authority would 
naturally be looked to with some degree 
of deference by the public. 

Sir W. Scott said, that he should this 
session bring forward a measure that 
would more effectually meet the object in 
view. 

The Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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the Report was ordered to be brought up 
on Friday next. 

Th: Clergy Residence Bill was reported, 
and ordered to be printed. ; 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Weduesday, April 27, 


Suspension or Hostixirigs.] Lord Li- 
verpool announced to their lordships, that 
a Convention for the Suspension of Hostili- 
ties between France and the Allied Powers 
had been signed by lord Castlereagh, on 
the 23d instant, on the part of Great Bri- 
tain; and that a copy wouid be laid before 
their lordships as soon as possible. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 27. 

Suspension or Hosrititizs.] The 
_ Chancellor of the Exchequer had gréat sa- 
tisfaction in informing the House, that he 
had been instructed by his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, to communicate to it, 
that a Convention fur the Suspension of 
Hostilities, by sea and land, between this 
country and France, had been agreed to 
by the French government and that of his 
Britannic Majesty ; and that his Royal 
Highness would cause a copy of the Con- 
vention to be laid before the House. 


Sucar Drawsack Bitt.] On the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the House resolved itself into a committee 
on Sugar Drawbacks ; with orders: that 
the duties on sugar, coffee, and other arti- 
cles exported from Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, Marigalante, and other West India 
islands, should be considered by the 
committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that since the House had taken this sub- 
ject into consideration, circumstances had 
occurred, which rendered it necessary that 
the matter should again be brought under 
consideration of parliament. By a treat 
concluded with Denmark, the valuabie 
island of St. Croix was to be restored to 
that kingdom. On the whole it ap- 
peared, that it would be inconvenient to 
continue the duties for some time to come, 
as they were at present settled. The 
export duty was such, that little benefit 
was derived from the drawback, He 
would therefore propose, that if no cir- 
cumstances should happen to render any 
alteration necessary, drawbacks on ex- 
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portation should cease after the 234 of 
May. And asa means of preventing the 
bad effect of any sedden shock being sys. 
tained in the market, he would propose 
that the present duties should continue for 
a limited time, until a permanent system 
could be arranged and adopted. In the 
arrangement which he was now about to 
propose, there was only one class who, 
from all that he couid learn, were likeh 

to be sufferers by it; and that was those 
export merchants who had purchased large 
quantities of refined sugars, under the 
conception that the export duty would be 
continued as it stood. For the protection 
of this class of merchants, he would pro. 
pose that the new measure should not take 
effect on refined sugars until the 25th of 
August. With respect to raw sugar, a sis 
milar proviso was unnecessary, as it could 
not be bonded for exportation. ‘The 
right hon. gentleman expressed his willing. 
ness at that, or any future time, to give 
any explanation on the subject which 
might be required, and concluded witha 
motion for substituting a new schedule for 
that annexed to the Act of the 45th of the 
King. 

Mr. Whitbread, from the mention of St, 
Croix, and the allusion to the probable 
surrender of other colonies, touk occasion 
to ask, whether the surrender of Guada- 
loupe was confirmed by the convention 
which had been that day announced to 
the House; and also to express a hope, 
that, after the gratifying intelligence which 
we had received of the magnanimous 
achievements, and the still more magnani- 
mous equity, of the allies, it was not in- 
tended to compel Norway to submit to 
the government of Sweden; at least that 
this country would take no part in the use 
of force for such an unjust purpose ; but 
above all, that we should not join in the 
abominable system of starving Norway 
into submission ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that no mention whatever was made of 
Guadaloupe in the convention referred to 
by the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins objected to the 
undue preference which the proposition 
before the committee would give to those 
whose sugars were bonded. 

Mr. Rose observed, that the preference’ 
alluded to was granted by the existing 
law. 

Mr. Whitbread thought proper to put 
another question or two; namely, whe- 
ther it was intended to cede Guadaloupe 
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to Sweden; and also, whether it was re- 
solved to force the Norwegians to submit 
to the Swedish government; but still more, 
he begged to repeat the question, whether 
our cruizers had been ordered to intercept. 
the supply of provisions to Norway? To 
this latter question, which the right hon. 
gentleman had on a previous question de- 
clined to answer, he should expect that 
the right hon. gentleman would either 

ive no answer, or some answer that 
should be distinct and intelligible. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he had already given all the answer 
in.his power with respect to Guadaloupe ; 
and that the case of Norway was to be 
considered in the general arrangement. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his happiness 
to hear that the fate of Norway was still 
open to discussion ; but yet the right hon. 
gentleman had given no answer with re- 
spect to the alleged order to intercept the 
supply of provisions to Norway. 

Mr. W. Smith professed himself pecu- 
liarly glad to learn that the case of Nor- 
way was still open to discussion; and he 
hoped that the Norwegians would not be 


excluded from the exercise of that right | gag 


which legitimately belonged to all na- 
tions ; namely, the choice of their own 
government. Indeed, after the French 
had been allowed to assert that right, 
which, as a friend to general justice, he 
trusted they would be always able to 
maintain, should the Norwegians be com- 
pelled to submit to Sweden, the whole af- 
fair would be reduced to a question of 
strength; and it would appear that the 
French were allowed to exercise a right 
because they were strong, from which 
right the Norwegians were excluded be- 
cause they were weak. But he hoped and 
trusted, that should the Norwegians be so 
unjustly treated—should the allies be capa- 
ble of acting so inconsistently, the British 
parliament, and that House in particular, 
would never consent to sanction the deed. 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
ceived, that as long as the case of Norway 
remained, as he had stated, open for dis- 
cussion, a desirable arrangement was not 
likely to be promoted by any discussion 
in that House. eit 
Mr. C. W. Wynn admitted that it would 
be proper on the part of the right hon. gen- 
tleman to decline answering any question 
relative to points which were the subject of a 
pending diplomatic discussion. But aques- 
tion had been put with regard to a matter of 
fact; namely, whether an order had been 
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issued to prevent the Norwegians from 
being supplied with provisions; to which 
question the right hon, gentleman had 
returned no answer; and he (Mr. W.) 
was not surprised to find that a strong 
feeling had been excited by this alleged 
order. On the contrary, he should have 
been extremely surprised if such a feeling 
had not been manifested, and if the fate of 
Norway had not excited a lively interest 
in this country ; for there was a striking 
analogy between the case of Spain and 
that of Norway. In both cases, the sove- 
reign surrendered the government to a 
foreign state ; and in both cases the people 
resisted ; thus asserting their own legiti- 
mate rights, and demonstrating that the 
people were not to be scheduled away by 
the mére acts of the sovereign. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pro- 
position was agreed to; the House re- 
sumed, and the Report was ordered to be 
received to-morrow. 


Poor Laws.] Sir E. Brydges rose, pur- 
suant to notice, to call the attention of the 
House to a subject which had often en- 
ed the attention of the legislature— 
the Poor Laws. To defend himself from 
any imputation of presumption, he thought 
it necessary to premise, that he did not 
mean to propose any thing contrary to 
the spirit of existing laws on the subject. 
There was no principle more. generally 
approved by the legislature, and by all the 
writers on political ceconomy, than that 
the poor should in as much as possible 
have the power of choosing their resi- 
dence. It was the opinion of sir W. 
Blackstone, of lord Kaimes, of Adam 
Smith, of sir W. Young. What he meant 
to propose on this point had already re- 
ceived the sanction of the House, but 
was involved in a very large Bill. His 
first disposition was, that a settlement 
should be obtained in a parish by a 
certain number of years residence in it; 
either ten, seven, or five years. The 
next provision was, that paupers who 
had been thrice relieved, should not 
be prevented from having further relief. 
The third proposal of the hon. baronet 
was, that magistrates should have the 
power of affording medical aid to the poor, 
whether they belonged to the parish or not. 
Another proposal was, that servants (unmar- 
ried), who had been two years in a parish, 
were entitled to a settlement. The hon. 
member also proposed a number of minor 
‘measures conducive to the comfort of the 
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poor, and concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill for the better relief an 
settlement of the poor. ’ 

Mr. Lockhart thought that the compul- 
sory removal of paupers should in no 
case be allowed; but that should the 
pauper consent, he might remain wherever 
he became. necessitated to receive paro- 
chial relief; and that such relief and aid 
should be administered by the parish in 
which the pauper might reside, to be sub- 
sequently defrayed by the parish to which 
he belonged. 

Mr. Preston and Mr. Whitbread spoke 
generally in approbation of the motion, 
and complimented the hon. member on 
the pains and labour which he had be- 
stowed on the subject. 

The motion was agreed to; and sir E, 
Brydges brought up the Bill, which was 
read a first time, and ordered to be read 
a second time on this day fortnight, and 
to be printed. 


Apprentice Laws.] Mr. Serj. Onslow 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill 
to repeal part of an Act, passed in the 5th 
year of queen Elizabeth, entitled « An 
Act containing divers orders for artificers, 
labourers, servants of husbandry, and ap- 
prentices.” That Act had experienced a 
singular fate; from a very early period 
after it was passed, down to the present 
time, the policy of it had been condemned, 
both by those who were to enforce it, and 
by every enlightened writer who had 
treated of the subject. The moral feelings 
of mankind had been so opposed to it, 
that it was with extreme reluctance that 
juries ever found verdicts in favour of the 
prosecutors: and it had been frittered 
away by the decisions of the courts. It 
had been early determined, that a person 
who had served an apprenticeship of seven 
years to any trade, might legally work in 
every other; but that determination was too 
violent an infringement of the plain words 
of the statute to be sustained, and had 
been abandoned. The decisions, how- 
ever, which now remained, were very ex- 
traordinary ; ithad been determined, that 
a gardener was not within the statute, be- 
cause it was not an occupation requiring 
skill, but a fruiterer was; even a pippin- 
monger had been held to be within the 
‘statute; the same determination had taken 
place as to a cook (he presumed it was 
determined in the city of London.) He 
did not mean to go through the many in- 
. consistent decisions on the subject; he 
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must lament that they: had taken place, 
not only because he thought the judges 
had, in many instances, transgressed the 
bounds of their province; but because the 
manner in which the Act had been frit. 
tered away, had been the means of its cons 
tinuance on the statute book. It had been 
looked on as a poisonous insect destroyed ; 
it was not so ;. the reptile, though crushed, 
was not dead, it had still power to sting, 
The reign of queen Elizabeth, though glos 
rious, was not one in which sound princi. 
ples of commerce were known ; and a pe- 
rusal of the other clauses of the Act, ag 
well as the one creating the penalties for 
exercising trades contrary to its provisions, 
would fully confirm that assertion ; indeed, 
it did not seem to be the object of that 


statute to favour manufactures; it rather’ 


seemed te be intended to make them sub- 
servient to a most mistaken notion of favour 
to the landed interest. So little was polis 
tical economy then understood, that the 
idea never seemed to have occurred, that 
agriculture was best promoted by the 
prosperity of commerce and manufactures; 
and that restraints upon them defeated the 
end they aimed at, and discouraged that 
very employment which they ought to 
promote. By many clauses of that sta- 
tute, a qualification in land is made a 
requisite to the power of becoming an 
apprentice; the statute also aims at an 
equalization of wages, an attempt too 
absurd to make it necessary for him further 
to notice, and which he only now men- 
tioned, to shew how iguorant of the subject 
the framers of that Act were. Appren- 
ticeships had been looked upon as favour- 
able to the morals of youth, and he was 
very far from wishing to discourage them; 
but he did not wish them to be an indis- 
pensable qualification for legally carrying 
on trades. He agreed: entirely on that 
point with the very able report on the 
state of the woollen manufacture ; so far 
from wishing to discourage them, he had 
prepared a clause to carry them into effect; 
for as the law now stood, very few inden- 
tures were made according to the statute. 
Apprenticeships were not a sacrifice, to be 
remunerated by statutable restrictions on 
others; but when properly conducted, 
were best secured by mutual interest. 
Apprenticeships were as common in trades 
not within the statute, as in those that were 
within what had been called the protection, 
but what he thought the curse, of the sta- 


tute. It appeared, even by the evidence 


given in the committee last year on the 
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etition of those who wished to enforce the 
statate, how common apprenticeships are 
in trades where they are not enforced by 
palties, or encouraged by monopoly ; 
and he wascredibly informed, that in some 
trades that were notoriously within the 
scope of the Act they are hardly known, 
If he had thought that the morals of the 
country could be endangered by the 
repeal, he would not. have proposed it; 
he never could put any increase of national 
wealth incompetition with national morals ; 
but there never was a period when there 
was so little to dread on. that subject,— 
pever was there a time when so much 
pains were taken to diffuse religious in- 
struction, and to promote education among 
the lower orders of society; although he 
perceived with grief, in some instances, 
dissensions among those who, agreeing on 
the object, differed as to the means: he 
trusted, however, that animosity would 
soon be exchanged for emulation. He 
complained of the extraordinary pains that 
had been taken to misrepresent bis object ; 
he said, that. his views were directed to 
the benefit of those whom it had been 
attempted to mislead; that by far the 
greater part of the working manufacturers 
had not served a legal apprenticeship to 
the trades they exercised ; it was their 
protection he aimed at: indeed, he had 
not found one person who thought well of 
the statute as it stood; he had seen many 
who entertained different views of the 
subject from himself; for, however perso- 
nally, and professionally, he had found it 
inconvenient, he had seen every deputa- 
tion that wished to lay their sentiments 
before him. Last yeara petition had been 
brought up, praying that the Act might 
be extended and enforced; he understood 
the petitioners wished it to be extended to 
all trades, and the penalty augmented to 
501, per month, and that costs of suit should 
be given tothe informer. On that petition 
a committee had been appointed; and 
though, through some strange apathy, ithad 
been almostunresisted, he did not think that 
the petitioners had made out acase. It was 
remarkable, that all the witnesses, what- 
ever was their occupation, thought seven 
years was hardly sufficient to acquire a 
due knowledge of their trade; even the 


pipe-makers stated seven years to be 


barely sufficient; what, then, had the 
petitioners to dread? they did not want 
the aid of the statute to prevent others 
from interfering with them. They had 
brought forward some charges of fraud 
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against persons who had not served an 
apprenticeship; but fraud does not arise 
from inexpertness. Prosecutions had been. 
formerly rare, and only arising from per- 
sonal malignity to the master, or jealousy 
of the man employed; for never was an 
unskilful workman the object of attack : 
of late, they had assumed a more serious 
and systematic shape: in one county (the 
county of Northumberland) they had gone 
through most trades; they had ional out 
that a cook was a trade requiring skill ; 
and had they not been stopped by the 
notice he kad given, they were preparing 
to attack the chimney-sweepers, he sup- 
posed with a view to enforce morals, by 
subjecting boys to hard labour at nine 
years of age, and turning them loose again 
at the most dangerous period of youth. 
As the Act now stands, it is ridiculous ; it 
ought either to be made effectual, or re- 
pealed; and who, he asked, would be 
hardy enough to propose to enforce it? 
He said, skill was not given by the parch- 
ment indenture,. but by industry propor- 
tioned to the nature of the employment . 
and the capacity of the learner; therefore. 
not only the time requisite to acquire it 
was different in different trades, but in dif-_ 
ferent individuals, Again, the law only 
applies to trades in existence at the time 
of passing the statute, and is therefore 
unequal; and it is worthy of observation, 
that those trades which liave flourished 
most, had arisen since the statute: it is. 
also unequal, as affecting the natives: of 
Ireland and Scotland, in neither of which 
| countries such a law prevails; and yet, if 
at an adult age they came here as work- 
men, they are affected by the statute. And 
here he observed, that the natives of Scot- 
land had never been accused of want of 
industry, or of skill, nor of moral. habits. 
He said, the subject was so extensive, that 
he was afraid he should fatigue the patience 
of the House were he to go into a tenth 
part of the topics that presented themselves. 
to his mind; he should therefore confine 
himself merely to a few more observations. 
The penal part of the statute had been re- 
pealed as to many descriptions of persons ; " 
soldiers, sailors, and militia men; persons. 
who convicted two offendersof coining 
had been exempted from the operation of 
the statute ; an exemption odd enough, if 
skill in the execution of trade was what 
the legislature aimed at securing: even 
the hawkers and pedlars have been equally 
favoured; they may carry on any manu- 
facture, even with unapprenticed hands; 
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it had been also repealed as to divers 
trades; the hatters, the wool-combers, the 
dyers, and very lately as to our great staple 
the woollen manufacture, and they may 
also carry on any other manufacture, and 
that after a long and most laborious en- 
guiry. Another point that pressed more 
strongly on his mind was, the case of the 
female sex, numbers of whom were now 
employed in trades to which they certainly 
never served an apprenticeship, and these 
were affected by the statute. Men also 
who had been brought up to one trade 
were frequently, from want of health or 
some other powerful cause, unfit to follow 
it; and yet it was penal to transfer their 
industry to another to which they were 
competent. Trade too is of a most fluctu- 
ating nature; many branches of it, from 
various causes, decay, and others flourish ; 
and yet the operation of the statute checks 
the transfer of the industry of the work- 
men. The buckle manufactory is a strik- 
ing instance; when that failed, had the 
statute been enforced, many thousands 
must have starved, or subsisted on paro- 
chial relief. He begged leave to draw 


the attention of the House to some inform- 
ation that he had received from an enlight- 
ened gentleman, the chairman of the 


Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham: 
what he stated as to the fluctuation of 
trades there, was most material; indeed, 
he stated, that the fluctuation was almost 
daily ; the white metal button trade had 
failed ; the manufacture was totally dis- 
tinct from that of the gilt buttons; the 
' white metal buttons were cast, the other 
pressed out of rolled metal. Another im- 
portant branch of manufacture which for- 
merly belonged to that town, but had 
almost disappeared, was that of polished 
steel goods, such as buckles, watch-chains, 
&c.; thousands who had engaged in that 
manufacture had turned their industry to 
- filing gun-locks, a trade now about to be 
most amazingly diminished; the same 
observation applied to many other trades, 
‘the gilt toy, the tin and Bath metal, &c. 
Numbers, indeed, had been employed in 
the manufacture of a particular sort of 
musket; in prospect of peace, orders had 
been countermanded, and half the manu- 
facturers had been discharged. In conse- 
quence of the glorious news just commu- 
nicated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the whole employment must cease ; 
what, then, is to become of the manufac- 
turers? Are they to be allowed to transfer 
their industry, or are they to be thrown 


on their parishes for support? He ob. 
served, that his Bill did not seek to repeal 
or alter any other statute than that of the 
5th Elizabeth ; nor did it affect or alter 
the bye-laws or privileges of any corpo. 
ration or company lawfully constituted ; 
indeed, out of abundant caution he had 
inserted a clause to that effect. The 
learned serjeant said he had not taken u 

this ‘case lightly; he had thought iaech 
upon the subject ; nor had he proceeded 
merely on the opinion of theoretical men, 
though political economy had ever been 
with him a favourite study; he had been 
favoured with the valuable opinions of 
many enlightened practical men; and 
from all the information he had derived 
on the subject he was fully convinced it 
was one that loudly called for the interpo- 
sition of the legislature. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that, while he agreed 
in some of the propositions laid down by 
his hon. and learned friend, he felt consi- 
derable alarm at others which he had 
promulged. He certainly had shewn the 
inconsistency, and sometimes even the 
absurdity, which characterised the deti- 
sions, under the 5th of Elizabeth, in our 
courts of justice—and, above all, he had 
placed ina very striking light the dan- 
ger of giving to the judges a sort of feel- 
ing, which induced them to act rather 
from their own ideas of policy, than from 
the provisions of the law. He (Mr. 
Lockhart) held the same opinion on these 
points as his learned friend; and, with 
him, he also thought, that the system of 
seeking redress by action brought through 
the medium of a common informer was 
very objectionable. But his hon. and 
learned friend had not applied himself to 
the main object of the existing law—he 
had not touched upon the general necessity 
of apprenticeships. He appeared to think, 
with most writers upon political ceconomy, 
that regulations of this kind had better be 
left to the discretion of parents, and of the 
individuals themselves who wished to ac- 
quire any trade. If this course were fol- 
lowed, his learned friend was of opinion, 
that wages would be given, according to 
the contract entered into, or in proportion 
to the ability of the party. He had also 
said, that skill was not to be obtained by 
an adherence to indentures. But this was 
a proposition that ought to be receive 
with extreme caution; and thereforé he 
was of opinion, that a committee should be 
appointed to investigate that fact—to 
mine whethér apprenticeships were not 
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509) 
beneficial to the morals of the community, 
and useful to the commerce and manufac- 


tures of the country. It would be right 
for the House to consider, whether, if a 
matter of such serious import had been 
left merely to parents, many of them of 
the lowest class in society, the manufac- 
tures of this country would ever have ar- 
rived at the pitch of excellence which 
they had now attained. This considera- 
tion alone was sufficient to call on the 
legislature to pause, before they made an 
alteration in so’ important a law. He did 
not mean to prejudge the measure pro- 
posed by his hon. and learned friend ; 
at the same time, he conceived it was but 
just, in deciding on the Act now in ex- 
istence, to recur to the effects which it 
had already produced, and to be guided 
by those effects, {in legislating for the 
future. His hon. and learned friend had 
stated, that his Bill would not affect either 
the privileges or the revenues of corporate 
bodies ; because it contained a clause 
which guarded them from its operation.— 
This clause he had not stated. But it ap- 
peared to him, that, where the freedom of 
a corporation depended on an apprentice- 
ship of seven years, and fees were paid on 
the attainment of such freedom, the les- 
sening the number of apprenticeships for 
that specific period, as it would decrease 
the claim for the freedom of the corpora- 
tion, must also decrease the revenue 
arising from the fees so paid. Another 
important question was, whether this al- 
teration would not affect the representa- 
tive system. Many persons in corporate 
towns derived the right to vote, in conse- 
quence of serving an apprenticeship of 
seven years. Now if these apprentice- 
ships for seven years were, by the provi- 
sions of the Bill, rendered less frequent, 
the number of voters would be contracted, 
exactly in the ratio of its operation. He, 
therefore, recommended, that the whole 
subject should be investigated by a com- 
inittee, who might state what period they 
considered necessary for the acquirement 
_ of one trade, and what for another. And, 
if it were thought proper to grant any 
pecumiary encouragement to the appren- 


lice, in the latter part of his time (for he 


knew it was objected, that apprentices be- 
came idle, when they found themsélves 
capable of earning a great deal of money, 
by which the master alone was benefited), 
a provision might be introduced, enabling 
magistrates, or others, to affix some rate 
of wages for those who were advanced in 
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their apprenticeships. He was by. no 
means averse to an alteration of the law; 
but he deprecated that sweeping principle 
which his hon. and learned friend called 
upon them to sanction. 

Mr. Rose said, that, when a number of 
tradesmen brought petitions to him against 
any alteration of the existing law, he told 
them, that, as he had himself introduced 
a Bill to repeal the 5th of Elizabeth, as 
far az it regarded the woollen manufac- 
turers, he of course felt a considerable 
bias in his mind. With that impression, 
he candidly informed them, that it would 
require a great deal of information before 
he could be induced to alter his opinion 
on the subject. He therefore advised 
them to be cautious in what they were 
about to do; as an attempt to bring into 
full effect the 5th of Elizabeth would pro- 
bably end in disappointment. In thus 
acting, he was influenced by a desire not 
to raise expectations in their minds which 
perhaps never would be realized—a prin- 
ciple by which his conduct’ had always 
been guided. The petitioners, however, 
stated, that they could make out a very 
streng case; and all they requested was, 
that it might be patiently heard. In an- 
swer to this, he told them, that he had no 
objection to lay their petition before the 
Hoiise, and to take the chair of the com- 
mittee to which it might be referred. 
The committee was appointed—it met 
from day to day, and, except when pre- 
vented by indisposition, he presided in it 
—and this he felt himself bound to admit, 
that the petitioners did bring forward a 
very strong case indeed. The learned 
gentleman liad alluded to pipe-makers 
and basket-makers ; it so happened, ‘that 
he (Mr. Rose) did not-hear that part of 
the evidence. But there were other 
trades, which the persons examined 


‘proved would be greatly deteriorated, if 


individuals who had not served regular 
apprenticeships to them were suffered to 
adopt them. The learned gentleman 
Mr. Lockhart) had expressed “himself in 

vour of a committeebut he did not 
conceive that such a proceeding would 
be at all useful; since the former commit- 
tee was véry rarely attended by more 
than two or thrée members, after they had 
formed a quorum. The learned gentlée- 
man (Serjeant Onslow) had, he thought, 
made a charge against the petitioners, 
which they did not deserve. He accused 
them of having brought actions, from ma- 
lignant feelings—(No, no, from Mr. Ser- 
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jeant Onslow.)—He. (Mr. Rose) did not 
at all wonder, that those who had served 
appreriticeships to a trade, and who had 
paid premiums to acquire it, knowing that 
‘a law existed, which gave to them, and 
to them only, a right to work at that 
trade, should avail themselves of it. The 
learned gentleman had compared that 
Jaw to a venomous reptile; but, if it were 
so, it was created by one of the wisest 
administrations this. country ever saw. 
The judges certainly had moderated the 
effects of the law; and so far, he was 
ready to admit, had shewn themselves 
hostile to it. He thought, before any 


farther discussion took place, they should. 


permit the Billto be brought in. They 
would then become acquainted with its 
provisions, and could act as the necessity 
of the case demanded. If, as he origi- 
nally understood the intention of the 
learned gentleman, he meant to move for 
the complete repeal of the 5th of Eliza- 
beth, he thought the measure would be 
‘very dangerous in many points of view. 
It would, for instance, in a variety of 
cases, do away with the right of voting. 
That privilege, he believed, in the city of 
London, was chiefly exercised by those 
who had served apprenticeships for seven 
years. But, if he merely intended to re- 
move the penalties to which persons were 
at present liable, for employing workmen 
who had not served a regular apprentice- 
Ship, the.. Bill would probably meet with 
the concurrence of the House. In con- 
clusion, the right hon. gentleman begged 
leaye to state, that those persons who had 
waited on him, for the purpose of having 
petitions (from, he believed 40,000 trades- 
men) presented to the House, had de- 
meaned themselves in the most proper 
and becoming manner. They had in- 
dulged in no intemperance of complaint, 
but uniformly expressed their perfect re- 
signation to the award of the legislature, 
whatever it might be. se 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow explained. When 
he spoke, of malignant motives, he bad no 
idea of alluding to the petitioners. With 
respect to the scope of the intended Bill 
if the right hon, gentleman had examined 
the order-book, he would have found, 
that this notice referred to the repeal of 
only one clause in the existing Act. 

Mr. Phillips thought the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rose) very 
extraordinary. He stated, that he had 
himself formerly moved the repeal of this 
very Act, with reference to certain manu- 
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factures; and yet he had just spoken of 
it in terms of high panegyric, as one for 
which he had the highest respect. Glo. 
rious as the reign of queen Elizabeth un. 
doubtedly was, they ought not to refer to 
that period as affording wise commercial 
regulations. The true principles of com. 
merce appeared, at that time, to be mis. 
understood; and the Act in question 
proved the truth of this assertion. The 
persons most competent to form regula- 
tions with respect to trade were the mas- 
ter manufacturers, whose. interest it was 
to have goods of the best fabric; and no 
legislative enactment could ever effect so 
much in producing that result, as the 
merely leaving things to their own course 
and operation. The proof of this was to 
be found in the fact, that the manufac. 
tures for which this country was most fa- 
mous, were precisely those to which this 
Act did not apply. If this narrow princi- 
ple had been carried into every branch of 
art, the machinery of sir Richard Ark- 
wright would have been lost to the coun. 
try—and the genius of Mr. Watt, whose 
inventions had added more to the produc- 
tive powers of the empire, than if the 
population had been increased one half, 
would have been still-unknown. By this 
Act, which was said to be so beneficial, a 
man, who had served his apprenticeship 
to a trade he detested, was prevented from 
exercising another for which he. might 
feel an inclination. And, where a manv- 
facturer ceased to employ the usual num- 
ber of hands, and another had not a sufli- 
cient quantity, the superabundance of the 
one, was prevented from being employed 
to make up the deficiency in the other, 
This principle went, in fact, to place the 
trading classes in this country on a level 
with the Indian castes.—The hon. gen- 
tleman then proceeded to point out the 
evil effects which arose from the system of 
combination among tradesmen ; a system 
that had extended widely through the 
country, and had produced great violence 
and insubordination. That system was 
supported by contributions, which were 
placed under the controul of committees, 
composed of idle and turbulent people, 
who willingly undertook the office, be- 
cause they themselves benefited by it. 
Adam Smith thought that combinations 
among workmen were not dangerous-+ 
because they were counteracted by com- 
binations among the master manufacturers, 
which he believed to be more frequent, 
‘That able writer was mistaken in the fact, 
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and his reasoning was consequently erro- 
neous.—Masters, it was true, might havea 
common interest in reducing the rate of 
wages— but the opposition among them 
‘was so much greater and more powerful 
than that among the workmen, that it 
prevented them from frequently combin- 
ing together, On the other. hand, the 
journeymen drove the reluctant into com- 
bination, through terror—and the appre- 
hensive, by the hope of protection and 
security which their great numbers held 
out. ‘This was not the language of a can- 
didate for popularity—but it was a lan- 
guage which his public duty taught him 
to make use of, 

Alderman Atkins should be happy to 
find that he was under an error in oppos- 
ing the measure of the repeal; but he did 
so from the idea that we had no means of 
compelling young minds to pursue a 
trade, except by holding forth motives of 
encouragement, in showing that they 
would thereby have advantage over their 
fellows. He knew that many instances 
might be cited of great geniuses, who 
had not served apprenticeships. Such 


was Margarot, who invented the lunar 
tables, and a watch for the more perfect 
calculation of the longitude. 


Taking 
such instances as proofs of the non-neces- 
sity of being bound for seyen years, young 
men may say, “ Why should, we submit 
toaterm of bondage?” The answer of 
parents and masters is, “ We are afraid to 
trust you; we will have our bond, and 
then we have a security for your atten- 
dance to your duty.” 
the power to inflict the penalty; and it 
will be seen what a door we are opening 
for the neglect of our youth, who would 
then form their own views, and conceive 
themselves competent to practise a trade 
after only one, two, or three years initia- 
tion in its mysteries. 

Mr. Protheroe was by no means satis- 
fied with what had been said on this sub- 
ject; but he did not conceive this a pro- 
per time for delivering his sentiments 
upon it. 

Mr. Peter Moore was convinced, that 
the farther the hon, gentleman proceeded 
with his Bill, the more difficulty he would 
have to encounter. He had already 
caused very great alarm throughout the 
country ; a proof-of which was, the great 
number of signatures to the petitions 
which he (Mr. Moore) had presented 
against any alterations in the 5th of Eli- 


‘zabeth. 


Only take away 
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There were not less than 
300,000 in favour of the established law ; 
while the illegitimate, unapprenticed, and 
itinerant counter-petitioners, coming for- 
ward against an existing right, did not 
exceed 2,000! If such claims were to be 
admitted, it would be right to enquire why 
other persons. might not be justified in 
coming forward with theits; and instead 
of confining apprentices: to ribbon-wea- 
vers and watch-makers, the learned pro~ 
fessions might be brought in question; 
and it might be asked, what right parsons 
or lawyers have to. practise their duties, 
without serving a seven years apprentice- 
ship. 

“Mr. W. Smith said, from what had oc- 
curred in the course of the debate, it ap- 
peared to him most necessary, that leave 
should be given to bring in the Bill, and 
that it should be read a first time; they 
would thus be perfectly aware of its pro- 
visions, and all misunderstanding on the 
subject would be removed. He did not 
place any great weight on the circum- 
stance of the petitions against the measure 
being signed by a great number of per- 
sons; for, when individuals made it their 
business to go through the country, and 
to represent to the working classes that 
an attack was about to be made on their 
privileges, it was not wonderful that -a 
great clamour should have been excited. 
He should not have been surprised, under 
such circumstances, if, instead of 300,000 
persons, double that number had come 
forward. He had himself presented a 
petition from a great number of manu- 
facturers, inhabitants of the city which he 
represented (Norwich) against the pro- 
jected measure; but (though he had no 
doubt many of them were his consti- 
tuents), as an independent member of 
parliament, that circumstance should not 
deter him from giving the proposed Bill a 
full and fair consideration—He thought, 
that, when the measure came to be dis- 
cussed, there would be a great number of | 
speakers against it; but he had no doubt 
there would be a large majority of votes 
for it. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow made a few obser- 
vations in reply. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill, which was shortly afterwards brought 
‘up; read the first, and ordered to be read 
the second time on Friday the 13th of 
May. 


| 
| 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 28. 

Generar Sir Robert Heron 
expressed a wish to lay before the House 
duplicates of certain letters which had 
been received from the West Indies with 
_ Fespect to those transactions in the West 
Indies which had within a few days be- 
come the subject of conversation in that 
House. He was not present on Monday, 
when the conduct of general Ainslie, rela- 
tive to these transactions, had been ani- 
madverted upon; but he lamented the 
censure, and deprecated any decision upon 
the character of an officer high in his Ma- 
jesty’s service on mere rumour or ex parte 
statement. His object was correspondent 
with justice, in endeavouring to remove, 
by the production of these papers, any 
injurious impression which the censure or 
charges alluded to were calculated to pro- 
duce upon the public mind. He could 
not, indeed, allow the character of a dis- 
tinguished officer to be sullied by a mere 
impeachment without evidence, The 
charges advanced against this officer were 
not, he hoped, brought forward upon light 
ground. For himself he would say, that 


if this officer, or any person in authority, 


were found to oppress those whom he was 
bound to protect, that officer or person 
should never find a defender in him. But 
it happened, as he understood, that several 
documents respecting the case had been 
intercepted or lost, in their conveyance 
from the West Indies; and it was there- 
fore wished, with a view to the elucidation 
of general Ainslie’s conduct, that dupli- 
cates of the letters received by Mrs. 
Ainslie upon the subject should be laid 
before the House; with which wish he 
(sir Robert) now proposed to comply. 

The Speaker observed, that such a pro- 
ceeding was inadmissible. It was compe- 
tent for any member to move for the 
production of any papers that he thought 
proper; but no member could, of his own 
mere will, lay any papers before that 
House. The hon, baronet might, however, 
go on with the statement of his case, if he 
had any motion in view. 

Sir R. Heron stated, that from the let- 
ters he had alluded to, it would appear 
that the flogging which seemed to form 
the chief ground of complaint was inflicted 
upon a run-away slave, who was a French- 


man by birth, and who had been guilty of. 


theft. 
Mr. Creevey considered the hon. ba- 
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ronet’s perseverance in this sort of state. 
ment as quite irregular, unless he meant 
to terminate in some motion, because 
the hon. baronet (sir H. Mildmay) who 
had originally brought the business before 
the House, would otherwise be prevented 
from replying. 

Sir R. Heron said, that he did not wish 
to press the matter farther at present; but 
he hoped that that House and the country 
would suspend its judgment upon the 
charges against general Ainslie, until the 
whole of the case were investigated, and 
its merits fully ascertained. ! 

Sir H. Mildmay thought it right to cor. 
rect_an error in the statement of the hon, 
baronet, for he had brought forward no 
charges whatever against general Ainslie; 
but having seen statements in the public 
papers, containing the most serious charges 
against the conduct and character of that 
officer, he felt it his duty to put certain 
questions, and to move for the production 
of documents in that House, with a view 
to the elucidation of those charges. 


Stave Trape.] Mr. Rose moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill for allowing ships 
seized in the Slave Trade and condemned, 
to be registered as British ships. 

Mr. Whitbread, although he saw no mi- 
nister in his place, took this opportunity 
of the mention of the Slave Trade, to ex- 
press a hope, that in the pending congress 
a decisive declaration would be made by. 
all the allies against the continuance of 
this nefarious tratfic ; and that this decla- 
ration would be followed up by efficient 
acts on the part of each of those allies ; at 
least, that the utmost influence of this’ 
country would be used to promote this 
desirable and desired end. Of this oppor- 
tunity he thought it proper to avail him- 
self, to state his wish upon the interesting 
subject alluded to, because it might be the 
last opportunity that would offer in due 
time ; although the right hon. gentleman 
might not be enabled to make him any 
answer respecting it. 

Mr. Rose said, that he had no authority 
to make any answer to the hon. gentle- 
man’s question upon the subject referred 
to. 

Mr. Whitbread anticipated that the right 
hon. gentleman had no authority upon the 
subject ; but as the right hon. gentleman 
had opportunities of communication with 
ministers, he thought it right to state his 
wish and opinion, in the hope that it would 
be communicated, and have some effect; 
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for which he was the more anxious, as he 
happened to know that some persons were 
actually preparing, in the hope and con- 
templation that they would be allowed to 
resume this abominable trade. 

Mr, Rose’s motion was agreed to. 


Tue Late Actions at TouLousg, AnD 
Bayonne.] Mr. Fremantic, in considera- 
tion for the friends and families of those 
gallant men who had so unavailingly and 
lamentably fallen in the late actions at 
Toulouse and Bayonne, thought it right to 
ask what steps had been taken by our am- 
bassador in France, by the British commis- 
sioers attached to the allied armies, or by 
the government at home, to send intelli- 
gence to our army under lord Wellington, 
of what took place at Paris from the 31st 
of March to the 12th instant. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
doubt it would be found that no practica- 
ble steps had been left untaken either by 
the Eriglish anrbassader, by the commis- 
sioners alluded to, or by the government 
athome, to send the eariiest intelligence 
of the events at Paris to the army alludec to. 

Mr. Fremantle did: not consider the 
aswer of the right hon. gentleman asi sa- 
tisfactory. He wished to know the date at 
which the several dispatches had been 
transmitted to lord Wellington, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that be could not at present precisely state 
the dates required; but the hon. gentle- 
man might make a motion upon the subject 
if he thought proper. 

Mr. Fremantle thovght it proper to 
move for copies of any papers or docu- 
ments transmitted by the English ambas- 
sador or military commissioners with the 
allied armies to the English army in 
France, from the 31st of March to the 
12th instant, with regard to what oceurred 
in France, together with the’ dates of the 


game, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer suggested 
an amendment, by the addition of “ or 
- by his Majesty’s government in this coun- 
try.’ 
vy motion with the amendment being 
Tead, 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his conviction that it would be found: that 
every possible step had been taken to 
transmit that intelligence, the delay of 
which had occasioned the: shedding of so 
much valuable blood. Nothing, therefore, 
temained for these melancholy events, but 
unavailing regret. 
( VOL. 
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~ Mr. Fremanile disclaimed the intention 


| of casting any imputation upon either the 


British ambassador, our commissioners 
with the allied armies, or the government 
at home ; but he felt it due to the families 
of those who had so gallantly fallen, to 
shew that nothing had been left undone 
which ought to have been done, to pre- 
vent such wanton sacrifices. The conso- 
lation was small, but still it ought to be 
administered. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Sinkinc Funp.] Mr. Grenfell, pursuant 
to notice relative to this subject, began. 
by expressing his regret that what he had 
to say on a topic of such great importance 
had not fallen to the task of a more com- 
petent person, as it was known to be one 
on which a considerable difference of opi- 
nion existed. He begged the House dis- 
tinctly to understand, that his sole reason 
for noticing the subject was, that it might 
receive not only their most attentive con- 
sideration, but that of the public at large. 
The clause to which he should particular- 
ly allude, was that introduced in the ori- 
ginal Bill of 1786, by the late Mr. Fox, 
and which was acknowledged by the late . 
Mr. Pitt to have been a masterpiece of the 
ability of its great and enlightened au- 
thor. The subject, however, was so fami- 
liar, that any details on the nature of the 
clause were perfectly unnecessary ; yet it 
might be expected that he should enter 
somewhat at length into the mode and 
practice of carrying the Act into execu- 
tion. The Act of the 26th of the King 
laid the foundation of the Sinking Fund ; 
a measure not only the most clear and re- 
gular in its operation, but the most power- 
ful, of any that was ever devised in support 
of the finance of this country. “Nothing, 
therefore, could be farther from his inten- 
tion, than-to offer any opposition to the 
measure itself, or its’ progressive routine ; 
but if the ideas he should suggest were 
duly considered and adopted, he was con- 
vinced that fresh vigour might be given 
to the excellent system. The hon. gen- 
tleman here gave an outline of the nature 
of the Act, and observed, that the uniform 
and uninterrupted operations of the com- 
missioners had had the effect of accumu- 
lating bundreds of millions in their hands. 
The mode they adopted was this: they 
had employed agents and brokers to lay 
out certain sums of money, at regular pe- 
riods, in the 3 per cents. At the passing 


‘| of the Act in 1786, they applied their 
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quarterly sums either to the paying off 
yedeemable annuities, which might be 
above par, or to the purchase of others 
below par, at the market price. But the 
clause to which he alluded, was framed in 
the eontemplation that a period would ar- 
rive when another and more advantageous 
mode might be adopted of laying out the 
money. It authorised the commissioners 
to advance this money by way of loan to 
any persons with whom such contracts of 
government might be made. This great 
financial machine, if it might so be called, 
was thus calculated to produce vast and 
absolute savings to the country. Yet the 
whole of the money had hitherto been 
applied to the purchase of stock for the 
extinction of the national debt; and it 
only remained to enquire which of the 
two modes would be most beneficial to the 
nation; that of continuing to purchase 
stock, or advancing the sums thus at com- 
mand towards any future loan? He would 
briefly state the arguments which he had 
heard on both sides of the subject. The 
amount of the Sinking Fund to be applied 
in the present year for the purchase of 
stock is 12,000,000l. The loan may pro- 
bably be 22,000,000/. He would merely 
take it at the amount of the loan of last year, 
at which time the amount of the Sinkin 

Fund might be estimated at 45,000,0001. 
He wished only for an assumed average. 
Now it must be admitted, that to throw 
into the market 22 niillions of stock, as 
was the case in November last, and then 
to employ agents to go and buy 12 mil- 
lions, must keep up the price of the funds 
more effectually than if these twelve mil- 
lions were withheld from the market. If 
government want 22 millions, and their 
own commissioners have 12 millions to 
lay out, would it not be better to take 
this latter sum on their own account, than 
to let it go into the market? Certainly the. 


present mode was a very circuitous way 


of going to work ; and it appeared to him, 
_ that not only ministers, but persons who 
bad never gone into the stock-market at 
all, were more likely to form an unpreju- 
diced and distinct opinion on this subject, 
than the most practical stock-brokers 
among them all. The price of the article 
which we call stock must depend upon 
the proportion of the supply in the market, 
and the leaving of an excess of public 
debt for atime; but withholding the 12 
millions of the Sinking Fund, would ope- 
sate.as an advantage, rather than other-. 
wise, by the effect it would have on the 
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prices of the funds. To place the subject 
in a clear view, suppose a gentleman of 
12,0001, a year wants to raise 10,000/, 
he goes among the money-lenders to raise 
it, They tell him “ you must go into'the 
market and buy 22,000/.; but get a per. 
son to take 12,0001. of the amount, and 
then you obtain your wants, and hand 
back the rest.” The hon. gentleman pur. 
sued his illustrations, by citing cases of 
commercial bartering, and drew the in. 
ference, that the knowledge of the times 
when purchases were to be made on be. 
half of the Consolidated Fund, must naty. 
rally have the effect of raising the stocks 
at those periods. By way of contrast, he 
urged, that after a loan had been con- 
tracted for, the effect produced by the sale 
of omnium, in depressing the funds, was 
exactly in the inverse proportion as they 
were raised by the purchases of the com. 
missioners. As fast as these commissioners 
pour their 12 millions into the public 
reservoir, the loan contractors take it out 
and carry it to the Exchequer ; but by the 
mode which the clause in question gives 
them the power to.adopt, they could carry 
it there at once. He could but very im- 
perfectly state the arguments he had heard 
against this mode. He had been asked 
what were the arguments in favour of 
changing the system? Why, the profit 
that would arise from its operation. Were 
gentlemen aware what this profit would 
have been upon the last loan? He might 
say that the average premium of 20 per 
cent. upon the last loan is less than what — 
would have arisen by the alteration in 
question, as the loan itself might have been 
reduced from 22to 10 millions, The hon, 
gentleman concluded with saying, that he 
need not trouble the House any farther on 
a subject so self-evident. His object was 
only to invite them to give it all due con- 
sideration: he should therefore merely 
move for papers which would tend to 
throw additional light on the topic. The 
hon. member concluded by moving, That 
there be laid before the House an account 
of the money expended by the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt, in the quarter ending the 5th of 
April inst. together with the amount of 
the capital stock bearing interest ; as well 
as accounts of the average price paid for 
every 1001. of the said capital, &c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the observations which he was pre- 
pared to offer, were much abridged by the’, 
manner in which the subject had heen . 
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treated by the hon. gentleman. 
returns of the amount of the National 
Debt at the close of each year would have 
been very nearly the same, if the course 
recommended by the hon. member had 
been taken, as they had been under the 


The 


present system. By this he meant, that 
the excess of the loan raised in each year 
over the sums appropriated to the extinc- 
tion of the National Debt, would have been 
the same. In this respect, then, there 
would be neither an advantage nor a dis- 
advantage in adopting the suggestions of 
the hon. gentleman; but the question 
which they had to consider was merely 
this :—-whether, in the course of years, it 
might be expected to produce a better 
effect on the money-market? It might 
be impossible to show that the present 
system was superior to that of which the 
hon. gentleman was the advocate. He 
did not know any way in which they 
could positively decide the question; but 
he held the advantages which resulted 
from a gradual and constant application 
of a sum of money to the purchase of 
stock, to be superior to those offered by 
the plan of the hon. gent. If, for instance, 
the sum of 100,000/. were thus expended 
on every quarter-day, the effect produced 
at the end of the year would be more con- 
siderable than that to be looked for from 
asum, equal to the whole amount of such 
purchases, being so disposed of at once in 
the market. There might be occasions on 
which it would be proper to have recourse 
to the plan of his hon. friend: when it 
appeared that there was any unfair advan- 
tage attempted to be taken by a combina- 
tion of those disposed to bid for the loan, 
then it might be right for the minister to 
avail himself of that alternative which was 
afforded him by the law. There were 
other circumstances in which it might be 
his duty todo so. When a great rise of 
the funds was anticipated, for instance, or 
when the loan was so smal] that the com- 
missioners could advance the whole of it, 
in these cases it might appear that he 
ought to goto them; but he could not 
‘admit that it ought to be his uniform prac- 
tice. He begged to reserve to himself the 
free liberty of taking that course which 
according to circumstances should appear 
the best. He, however, admitted that the 
subject well deserved the most attentive 
consideration, and thought the hon. gen- 
4leman entitled to the thanks of the House 
for bringing it forward. 


Report on the Sugar Bounty Act. 


Mr, S, Thornton could not approve of 
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the course recommended by the hon. gen- 
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tleman, Asa friend to the Sinking Fund, 


_he was unwilling that any material devia- 


tions from the present system should be 
countenanced. That had enabled us to 
bear up, while our National Debt was 
augmented from 261 millions to 900 mil-. 
lions; and but for that, we should long 
ago have been at the mercy of our ene- 
mies. He gave every credit to the hon. 
gentleman for the clear and lucid manner 
in which he had brought the subject for- 
ward, but differed from him in his conclu- 
sions. The hon. gentleman, in noticing 
the agitation of the funds, observed, it was 
a very extraordinary circumstance, but 
the funds were seven per cent. lower now 
than they were before Buonaparté’s abdi- 
cation was known. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in expla- 
Nation of this circumstance observed, that 
the depression of the funds was caused by 
the expectation of a loan, the amount of 
which had been considerably exaggerated. 

Mr. Martin spoke in support of the pre- 
sent system. 

Mr. Grenfell, in reply, said he had been 
misunderstood. His plan, instead of in- 
juring the Sinking Fund, would add to the 
means of the commissioners for extin- 
guishing the National Debt. He had 
asked one of the contractors for the last 
loan if 12,000,000/. of the 22,000,000/. 
had been taken from the commissioners 
for paying off the National Debt, whether 
he would have been disposed to bid for the 
remaining 10,000,000/. The answer of 
the gentleman had been (and he was au- 
thorised to state it), I would not only have 
bid for it, but I would have givena higher 
price for it, had the loan been but 
10,000,0001. instead of 22,000,000/, 

The motion was agreed to. 


Report oN THE ACT RESPECTING THE 
Bountizs, &c. on Sucar.] Mr. Brogden 
reported from the committee of the whole 
House, to whom it was referred to consider 
of an Act made in the present session, c. 
24, for continuing certain bounties and 
drawbacks on the exportation of sugar 
from Great Britain, and for suspending the 
countervailing duties and bounties on 
sugar when the duties imposed by an Act 
of the 49th year of his present Majesty 
shall be suspended; and who were in- 
structed to consider of the duties on sugar, 
coffee, and other articles, the produce of 
Martinique, Mariegalante, Guadaloupe, 
Saint Eustatia, Saint Martin, and Saba, 
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imported into Great Britain ; the Resolu- 
tions which they had directed him to 
report to the House; and the same were 
read, and agreed to by the House, and-are 
as follow: : 

1. Resolved, That the Schedule an- 
nexed to an Act made in the 45th year of 


Report respecting Irish Judges’ Salaries. “(584 


the reign of his present Majesty, by which 
the drawbacks and bounties on sugar ex- 
ported from Great Britain were regulated 
and ascertained, be repealed ; and that the 
following Schedule be substituted in lieu 
thereof, except with respect to raw Sugar, 
for a time to be limited, viz. 


Prices of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, at which 
_ Drawbacks and Bounties are payable. 


Drawback to be allowed} 


on Sugar of the British 
Plantations in the y on refined Sugar 
state in which it was} called Bastards, or re- 
imported; and Bounty; fined Loaf Sugar bro- 
on refined Sugar, being} ken in pieces. 

ground or powdered] 
Sugar. 


Bounty on other refined 
Sugar in Loaf com 
plete and whole, of 
Lump duly refined, 


If the average price of Brown or Musco- 
vado Sugar, published in the London 
Gazette, shall not exceed 45s. the cwt. 

If it shall exceed 45s. and not exceed 58s. 

If it shall exceed 58s, and not exceed 60s. 

If it shall exceed 60s. and not exceed 62s. 

If it shall exceed 62s. the cwt.  - 


25s. the cwt. 
20s. 
18s. 
16s. 
14s. 


20s. the cwt. 
20s. 
18s. 
l6s. 
14s, 


36s, the ewt, 
34s, 
24s, 


All the above Prices are to be taken, exclusive of the Duties of Customs paid or 
payable on the Importation of Sugar. 


2. That it is expedient that sugar, 
coffee, and other articles the produce of 
Martinique, Mariegalante, Guadaloupe, 
Saint Eustatia, Saint Martin, and Saba, 
imported into Great Britain, be subject to 
the like duties, drawbacks, bounties, rules, 
regulations, and restrictions, as similar 
articles of the British plantations. 

Ordered, That a Bill be brought in upon 
the said Resolutions ; and that Mr. Brog- 
den, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Lushington, do 
prepare and bring it in. 


IRELAND —ReEPorT ON THE ACT RE- 


SPECTING JupGEs’ Mr. Brog- 
den reported from the committee of the 
whole House, fo whom it was referred to 
consider of the Act of the parliament of 
Ireland, 40 Geo. 3, c. 69, to enable his 
Majesty to grant annuities to the Lord 
High Chancellor, and to the Judges of the 
Court of King’s-bench, Master of the 
Rolls, Judges of the Courts of Common- 
pleas and Exchequer, Judge or Commis- 
sary of the Court of Prerogative, the Judge 
of the Court of Admiralty, the Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions of the county of 
Dublin, and Assistant Barristers of the 
several other counties, on the resignation 
of their respective offices, and for other 
purposes therein mentioned ; the Resolu- 
tion which they had directed him to report 
to the House; and the same was read, 


and agreed to by the House, and*is a 
follows: : 

Resolved, That his Majesty be enabled 
to grant, under certain conditions to be 
limited, unto any person who may or shall 
have executed the office of Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s-bench, Master of 
the Rolls, Chief Justice of the Common- 
pleas, or Chief Baron of the Exchequer, in 
Ireland, respectively, an additional annuity 
of 800/. Irish currency to each of such 
persons; and to any person who may or 
shall have executed the office. of Puisne 
Judge of the Court of King’s-bench or 
Common-pleas, or of Baron of the Exche- 
quer, in Ireland, an additional annuity of 
600/. Irish currency to each of such per- 
sons ; such annuities to be granted to them 
respectively, after their resignation of such 
offices respectively. i 

Ordered, That a Bill be brought in upon 
the said Resolution ; and that Mr. Brogden, 
Mr. Peel, Mr. William Fitzgerald, ang 
Mr. Lushington, do prepare and bring 


it in. 


Petition or THE Batirr oF 
WesrminstEr.} <A Petition of Arthur 
Morris, . bailiff of the liberty of the 
dean and chapter of the collegiate church 
of St. Peter at Westminster, in the county 
of Middlesex, being offered to be pre- 
sented ; 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, -by 
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command of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, acquainted the House, that his 
Royal Highness, having been informed of 
the contents of the said Petition, recom- 
mends it to the consideration of the House. 

Then the said Petition was brouglit up 
and read; setting forth, 

« That all precepts for the election of 
citizens to serve.in parliament for the 
city and liberty of Westminster, are di- 
rected to, and returned by the petitioner ; 
and that, by the report of a committee of 
the House, appointed to enquire into and 
examine the nature of the office of high 
bailiff of Westminster, and the duties and 
burthens incident thereto, it appears that 
the net annual income of the office is 
wholly inadequate to bear the necessary 
expences of such elections, and which, 
until the period of the petitioner’s appoint- 
ment, were uniformly defrayed by the 
respective candidates; and that, by the 
refusal of such payment at the contested 
elections in 1806 and 1807, the petitioner 
was placed in a situation of unexpected 
difficulty and risk, and sustained a clear 
actual loss of 1,269/. 10s. 2d. and there- 
fore the same committee, considering the 


peculiar hardships under which the peti- | 


tioner laboured, recommended to the 
House, that some certain provisions should 
be made for detraying those expences, as 
appears by such report, printed the 11th 
day of June 1811, and to which the peti- 
tioner begs leave to refer; and that, in 
pursuance of the said report, an Act was 
passed the 9th of July following, whereby 
it was enacted, that the expences of hus- 
tings and poll clerks should be defrayed 
by the candidate or candidates at all future 
elections for the city of Westminster ; and 
that, in consequence of the refusal of the 
two members returned at the last election 
for Westminster, in October 1412, to com- 
ply with the provisions of the said Act, on» 
the ground of their not being candidates 
at such election, the petitioner caused an 
action to be commenced against, the hon, 
lord Cochrane, one of such members, who 
having suffered judgment by default to go 
against him, the petitioner obtained a ver- 
dict from a jury, under the direction of the 
sheriff, for 2251, being one moiety of the 
expences proved by the petitioner to have 
been incurred by him in and about such 
election, and which sum has been received 
by the petitioner; and that the petitioner 
was under the necessity of bringing his 
action for the other moiety against sir 
Francis Burdett, the other member re- 
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turned, wherein the petitioner was non- 
suited, and which nonsuit has been con- 
firmed, after solemn argument, in the 
court of King’s-bench, on the ground that 
sir Francis Burdett, not having interfered, 
directly or indirectly, in the conduct of 
such. election, or sanctioned the same 
otherwise than by taking his seat, could 
not be considered a candidate within the 
meaning of the said Act; and that the 
petitioner has thus incurred a further loss 
of 2251, amounting, with his former loss of 
1,269/. 10s. 2d. to the sum of 1,494/. 10s. 
2d. exclusive of very heavy costs, making 
a total of not less than 2,000/.; and that 
such expentes have fallen upon the peti- 
tioner in the due and zealous execution of 
writs for the return of members to the 
House, and not in consequence of any in- 
correctness on his part, but of the inade- 
quacy of the act of parliament to protect 
him against the novel and unexpected man- 
ner of eluding the provisions thereof; and 
that the justand benevolent intentions of the 
House to afford relief tu the petitioner have 
thus been frustrated, leaving him still a suf- 
ferer to an amount exceeding the whole 
net profits of his office during the seven 
years he has held the same, and more than 
his private fortune is equal to bear; and 
that it was the intention of the petitioner 
to make application to the House early in 
the present session, but was not able to 
obtain the sanction of the lords commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury’ until 
after the time limited for receiving peti- 
tions for private Bills had elapsed ; and 


praying, that leave may be given to pre- 


sent a Petition for the purposes aforesaid.” 

Ordered, That leave be given to present 
a Petition as desired. 

A Petition of the said Arthur Morris 
was accordingly presented and read ; con- 
taining the same allegations as the last’ 
preceding Petition; and praying the 
House to afford him that remuneration for 
expences incurred in its service, which he 
trusts have been satisfactorily proved by 
the report of the committee before whom 
the principal part of the foregoing allega- 
tions were fully substantiated by evidence. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 29. 

-Norway.] Lord Holland, seeing his 
noble friend (lord Liverpool) in his place, 
was desirous of ascertaining from him the- 
exact import of the suspension or cessa- 
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tion of hostilities, which he had announc- 
ed the other day. When his noble friend 
said that a convention for the suspension 
of hostilities had been signed between 
France and the Allies, did he mean to 
state, that Norway was included among 
those powers between whom hostilities 
had ceased. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no hesitation 
in stating, in reply to the question put by 
his noble friend, that Norway was not 
included in the suspension of hostili- 
ties. 

Lord Holland asked, was it to be under- 
stood from that statement, that we were 
at war with Norway. ’ 

The Earl of Liverpool had no objection 
whatever to state the fact, that orders had 
been given at the proper place (the Ad- 
miralty), to take measures for the blockade 
of the ports of Norway. 

Earl Grey supposed it was then to be 
understood from this statement, that the 
ports of Norway were to be blockaded by 
Great Britain, in order to compel Norway 
by famine to submit to unite itself with a 
foreign power against its inclination! He 
heard this avowed with equal astonishment 
and 
this, he did not know. The matter was in 
the hands of his noble friend. But some 
motion ought to be made, that the subject 
might be thoroughly sifted. 

The Earl of Liverpool conceived him- 
self to be limited at present merely to the 
giving an answer to the question. When 
the motion should be made, he would then 
have an opportunity of stating the whole 
of the circumstances. 

Earl Grey observed, that as the motion 
to be made must be for the purpose of 
laying the foundation for some further 
proceeding, it was desirable that their 
lordships should have before them some 
official document. The statement of the 
fact by the noble lord was of course per- 
_ fectly sufficient for them, as individuals ; 
but to lay the foundation for a parliamen- 
tary proceeding, there must be some re- 
gular document, or evidence, to bring the 
matter officially before the House. Had 
the noble lord any objection now to con- 
sent to a motion for the: production of the 
instruction to the Admiralty to give or- 
ders for this blockade? He would have 
an opportunity for giving a full statement 
of the circumstances on the motion for 
the further proceeding. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he cer- 
tainly should object to the production of 


grief. What was to be done upon}. 
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the paper. It could only serve as the 
foundation of some further proceeding; 
and therefore its production might pros 
duce inconvenience, but could do no good, 
The House was in possession of the fact, 
The statement of the circumstances had 
therefore much better be made on the mo. 
tion for the production of the paper, 

Lord Grenville said, it appeared to him, 
that it would be the better course of pro. 
ceeding to have the paper first produced, 
The House knew the fact certainly from 
the noble earl’s statement; but it would 
be better to have it brought before the 
House in a regular way, which it must 
be before any further proceeding could 
be had. 

The Earl of Liverpool still continued of 
opinion, that it was preferable not to agree 
to the production of the paper in the 
first instance. Their lordships must be 
convinced that this did not arise from 
any wish to shrink from the avowal of the 
fact. He should give a full statement and 
explanation of the circumstances which 
justified Great Britain and the Allies in 
this proceeding, on the motion for the 
production of the paper. 

Earl Grey said, he should move for the 
paper on Monday.—lIt was then ordered 
~- the House be summoned for that 

ay. 

Lord Stanhope said, he was glad that 
the House was summoned for Monday; 
as a subject of the last importance, as 
connected with civil liberty, was to be 
discussed on that day. 


‘Bartte oF ‘The Duke of 
Norfolk wished to know whether it. was 
the intention of ministers to move the 
Thanks of the House to lord Wellington 
and the army under his command, for the 
battle of Toulouse. He did not himself 
mean to sabmit any motion on the sub- 
ject, but was desirous merely to state his 
opinion that it ought to be done. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that minis- 
ters had no view of that kind at pre- 
sent. 


Dutwics Bitt.} Lord Holland 
moved the second reading of the Dulwich 
College Bill, and stated that the object of 
it was merely to enable the master to 
marry. By the statutes made for the re- 
gulation of the College by the founder, 
the master could not be a married man. 
This had been found very inconvenient, 
and was not suited to the present state of 
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society. If their lordships permitted the 
Bill to go into a committee, he should un- 
dertake to shew, that this alteration could 
not be fairly considered as inconsistent 
with the intentions of the founder ; and at 
any rate, if it appeared that any regula- 
tion of this description was adverse to the 
public interest, it was the duty and within 
the power of parliament to apply the re- 
medy. ‘This was not without precedent, 
as something of the same kind had been 
done in the case cf Morden College, in 
1306. The college was founded at a 
time when, by the law, the ecclesiastical 
heads of colleges were not permitted to 
marry. When laymen were placed at 
the heads of colleges, it was thought ad- 
visable to subject them to the same celi- 
bacy. But at the Reformation, the prohi- 
bition as to the ecclesiastical heads of col- 
leges was done away, while it continued 
as to laymen—the former being held to 
celibacy only by the general law which 
was abolished, while the private statutes 
still remained in force as to laymen at the 
heads of colleges. It could hardly be 
considered as consonant to the intention 
of the founder, that, under this change of 
circumstances, the statute as to the celi- 


bacy of the master should continue in 
force. It would certainly be highly be- 
neficial to the college that this Bill should 
pass; for if they consented to go into a 
committee, he understood, that the neces- 
sity almost of such a change in the regu- 


lations might be proved. There were 
several absurd statutes besides this, which, 
perhaps, it might be proper to alter, 
though that was not the object at present. 
The college was under the necessity of 
electing a man of the name of Allen, who 
should be an unmarried man, and they 
were obliged to proceed to the election 
within a fortnight from the commence- 
ment of the vacancy. It was obvious, 
that when vacancies frequently occurred, 
improper persons must therefore some- 
times be chosen. He had stated so much 
on account of the industry which had 
been exerted out of doors with respect to 
this Bill; but in hopes that the House 
would suffer the Bill to be committed, he 
should say nothing further on the subject 
at this time. 

Lord Ellenborough agreed with the noble 
lord, that much industry did appear to 
have been exerted out of doors, and with 
considerable effect, as might easily be 
seen (alluding possibly to the numerous 
attendance on the opposition side). He 
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should therefore content himself at present 
with protesting against the principle’ of 
the Bill, without opposing its going into a 
committee, 

The Duke of Norfolk was adverse to 
the principle of the Bill. If the statutes 
made by the founder were thus to be al- 
tered, it would be better that the corpora- 
tion should be dissolved at once, and the 
property suffered to go to his heir at law. 
The precedent of Morden College was a 
bad precedent, and rather afforded an 
—— against than for the present 

ill. 

The Earl of Liverpool had very much 
the same view of the subject as the noble 
duke. ‘The precedent of Morden College 
he thought a bad precedent, and one ra- 
ther to be avoided than followed: he 
should not, however, oppose the Bill going 
into a committee. 

Lord Grenville, being one of those who 
had voted for the Morden College Bill, 
thought it necessary to say a few words 
as to the grounds of his vote, though he 
should only say a few words now, there 
appearing to be an understanding that the 
Bill should be committed. Their lord- 
ships were aware, that these foundations 
were, in fact, the creatures of the legisla- 
ture ; and that the founder was only per- 
mitted by the act of the legislature to 
make statutes for the time to regulate his 
college. There must be in every society 
a supreme power to alter and regulate 
whatever in its actual situation appeared 
to be adverse to the public interest, To 
say, that any founder of any institution 
could make statutes unalterable by the 
legislature, was as absurd as to say that 
the present parliament could make laws 
unalterable by any future parliament. 
Highly as these foundations ought to be 
respected, and great as was the deference 
which ought to be paid to the wishes of 
the founder, yet in any college if there 
appeared to be statutes adverse to the 
public interest, God forbid that it should 
be out of the power of the legislature to 
correct the evil, and act for the public in- 
terest in that, as’ in other respects. This 
be thought himself bound to say, much 
as he respected these colleges and the sta- 
tutes of their founders. He thought the 
case of Morden College one to which this 
high power of the legislature was most 
properly applied, and on that ground had 
voted for it. What the exact state of the 
present case was, would be best ascer- 
tained in the committee. = = 
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The Lord Chancellor did not give any 
opinion on the subject at this time, They 
would have an opportunity when in the 
committee of examining these. statutes, 
and forming a correct jadgment upon the 
whole matter. But by agreeing to go 
into the committee, he requested it might 
be understood that he did not mean to 
' prejudge himself in any way as to what 

might be fitting ultimately to be done. 
The Bill had been referred to the judges 
in the usual way. When the Bill was 
brought in, the preamble bore that the alte- 
ration might be useful to the college. The 
judges had struck out this, and inserted 
- those, * whereas, &c. it might not be pre- 
judicial to the college.” If their lordships 
were to alter statutes because they might 
not be prejudicial to the colleges, there 
was no saying where they were to stop. 
How far it might be proper to make any 
alteration in the present instance would 
of course be best ascertained in the com- 
mittee; and so far, therefore, he was ready 
now to go. 
The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
question might perhaps assume a different 


shape after it came out of the committee, | 


and that was certainly a reason for going 
that far, though he was.adverseto the prin- 
ciple of the Bill as it appeared at present. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be referred to a committee, 
which was appointed to meet on Monday 
fortnight. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 29. 

Norway.) Mr. C. Wynn rose, pursuant 
to notice, without, he said, ,intending to 
trouble the House with any length of ob- 
servation on the subject. He did not 
mean ta require any information either as 
to. what was doing or intended to be done 
in the pending negociation, but solely to 
enquire as to our situation and relation 
with regard to Norway. In reply to a 
question which he had yesterday put, 
namely, whether we were now at peace or 
at war with Norway? his right hon. 
friend. (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had thought proper to state merely, that 
the government of this country did not re- 
cognise Norway as an independent nation, 
but as an integral part of the kingdom of 
Denmark. This reply, however, he could 
not deem satisfactory. For referring to 
the case of France, although after the de- 
position of the monarchy in 1792, the 
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British government did not acknowledge 
the republic that followed, yet we were at 
peace with the French: Now he wished 
to know whether we were in a similar re. 
lation with the Norwegians? By the sti. 
pulations of last year, it appeared that our 
government had agreed to concur in en- 
deavouring to obtain the cession of N orway 
to Sweden; and the question now was, 
whether an order had been issued by mi- 
nisters, as it was understood, to interrupt 
any communication with Norway, in order 
to force the Norwegians to assent to that 
cession? If such an order had not been 
issued, then it would appear that the ques. 
tion was still open for discussion. Bat if 
it were otherwise, and his right hon. friend 
should still decline to give any answer 
upon that subject, he should feel it his 
duty to move for the production of copies 
of any orders issued to prevent communi- 
cations with Norway. At the same time, 
he observed that it was in the power of his 
right hon: friend to prevent any motion at 
present by one word, either yesor no. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said,.he 
was happy that he had it in his. power, 
according to his hon. friend’s statement, 
to take that course which would serve to 
avert any premature discussion upon the 


‘subject. For he felt no difficulty in stating, 


that his Majesty’s government had, in 
concert with Sweden and our other allies, 
issued an order for blockading the ports of 
Norway. 


Smmece Conrract On the 
motion of sir Samuel Romilly for the com- 
mittal of the Bill for rendering freehold 
estates subject to the payment of Simple 
Contract Debts ; 

Mr. Serjeant Best argued against the 
measure as inexpedient and unnecessary ; 
because it was owing rather to the neglect 
of creditors themselves than to the defi- 
ciency of the existing law, that their claims 
were not put into a proper shape to in- 
force their payment ; namely, by render- 
ing their claims what. the law called. 
“ special.”’? He would not therefore con- 
sent to alter a law of long establishment, 
in the existence of which the landed pro- 
prietors and the aristocracy were so much 
interested, and the character of which was 
sustained by so many high legal autho- 
rities. Besides, if the law. were altered, 
by rendering freehold estates liable for 
simple contract debts, facilities would be 
afforded to young heirs to.contract impro- 
vident debts, and to fraudulent claimants 
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also to press demands after the death of 
land-owners, for the payment of services 
which might be probably gratuitous; but 
which at all events, the party being 
dead, it might be impossible for the heir 
torebut by any satisfactory explanation. 
On these grounds, the learned gentleman 
concluded with moving, that the Bill be 
committed this day six months. 

Mr. Preston supported the Bill; and 
asked what was to become of the claims of 
creditors on-simple contract debts where 
the debtor died prematurely, before the 
debts could be made special ? He consi- 
dered this measure as likely to produce 
great benefit, and liable to no just ob- 
jection. 

Sir Arthur Piggott said, he would wil- 
lingly contribute whatever aid he could 
towards the support of this Bill. The pro- 
position upon which this Bill was founded 
appeared to him so plain, that it did not 
seem capable of being resisted. That men 
should contract debts, and not have their 
property liable to the payment of them, 
was sO inconsistent with justice—was a 
thing so preposterous, that he wondered 
any person could be found hardy enough 
tosupport it. This was the second time 
in his parliamentary life, when an oppor- 
tunity was afforded him of contributing 
his vote to remove from the law of the 
country that reproach to which it was so 
justly subject. Three centuries had now 
elapsed since the Statute of Wills enabled 
men to dispose of their property as they 
pleased, even so far as leaving it to per- 
sons not in the remotest degree connected 
with them, and the farthest removed from 
their natural affections; not even saving 
the rights of their heirs, or the rights of 
creditors. Such was the slow progress of 
legal improvement, that 151 years elapsed 
after this statute, beforethe Statute of Frau- 
dulent Devises passed, in the year: 1641, 
by which creditors were in some measure 
protected. For a space of 151 years, cre- 
ditors remained in such a situation, that 
they might be disappointed by specialty ; 
and, after that time, for 151 years more, a 
person might owe, if possible, asum equal 
to the national debt, and, by avoiding 
certain solemnities in his contract, might 
dispose of his property so as altogether to 
disappoint his creditors.: Ought the law, 
he would ask, to remain in such a situation 
as this? Since he was capable of consider- 
ing the matter, his opinion upon it never 
varied for one moment; nor did he see 
any thing in the arguments which he had 

( VOL. XXVII. 
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heard, to remove the conviction on his 
mind, that the law ought not to remain in 
this state. At present, if a man did not 
found his contract upon a mortgage, and 
have his attorney at his elbow, with the 
wax and parchment upon the table, he was 
liable to give credit without any power of 
being paid, even though a person possessed 
ten times the amount of the debts he owed. 
And upon whom did this inconvenience 
fall? Was it not upon the honest and indus- 
trious tradesman ?—upon the poor me- 
chanic—not upon the great capitalist, or 
upon the money-lender, who knew very 
wel! they must have a specialty debt, or 
else they could not recover, and who took 
allthe necessary precautions. It was not the 
debts of the latterthat were made subject to 
any danger; it was the simple contract 
debts. The simple contract creditors were 
the persons who were precluded from pay- 
ment, if the debtor should die without 
charging the debts upon his real property. 
Such were the inconveniences that resulted 
from the present state of the Jaw. It was 
stated to be the duty of parliament to le- 
gislate for particular grievances as they - 
arose. Was it meant to be asserted, that 
no practical grievances arose from the 
law as it now stood—that no tradesmen, 
no mechanics, lost their just debts, and 
with their debts lost their credit, and with. 
their credit the means of supporting their 
families? It was invidious to allude to 
particular instances; but from his own 
experience in the courts of justice, he 
knew that when charges on real estates 
came to be Rearetoraen, in many instances, 


the creditors by simple contract were dis- 
appointed, though their demands were as 
just as if they had been contracted with 


all the solemnities of law. Were such 
things to be endured ? He was lost in sur- 
prise when he considered that the law was 
suffered to remain in such a state to the 
present day; that in the year 1814 aman 
could have the power of disposing of- his 
property in such a way as to avoid the 
payment of his just debts. Among the 
many incongruities which grew out of this 
system, he would only remark upon one. 
It was the practice to which the great 
men were obliged to have recourse, who 
presided in the courts of justice, from the 
time of lord Jefferies, under James the 
2nd, down to the time of lord Rosslyn: 
they were driven to the necessity of sup- 
posing the will to contain expressions 
which were’ not in it; that the testator 
might, by that means, be obliged to do 
(2'Q) 
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justice to his creditors. They all professed 
that they would go the utmost lengths to 
interpret the wills so aso do justice. This 
alone proved that the law was not in such 
a state that the testator could be compelled 
to do justice to his creditors. It may be 
asked, why it happened that this law was 
allowed to remain? The same question 
may be put with respect to other laws— 
why was so much time suffered to elapse 
before the statute against fraudulent de- 
vises was passed? Was it a less sacred 
duty to pay a simple contract debt of 50/. 
than a bond debt of great amount? It was 
the non-payment of these simple contract 
debts, that filled the gaols with unhappy 
persons, who were brought to misery by 
such foul and fraudulent transactions. It 
was surprising that the law was not repeal- 
ed before—but it was better late than 
never. No inconvenience could result 
from the Bill. It was represented as the 
support of the aristocracy: he could not 
believe it. The aristocracy would disdain 
any such support. The son of a noble- 


man would, he was certain, disdain to in- 
herit his father’s estate, without the pay- 
ment of his just debts; he would not in- 
jure his respectability by any such means. 
In the present state of society, when pro- 


perty of every kind was so unfettered, the 
law should not be suffered to stand. An 
Act had passed some time back, by which 
the real property of traders was subjected 
to the payment of their simple contract 
debts. Were it not for this law, contrac- 
tors and others, who made their property 
by lending money, and, as a great man 
once expressed it in that House, “ whose 
equipages shone like meteors, and whose 
palaces rose like exhalations,’ would be 
enabled to purchase estates to any amount, 
and at the same time disappoint their cre- 
ditors. The law should be extended in 
the same way to the real property of per- 
sons not concerned in trade ; and be would 
support it, not only by his vote in that 
House, but by. any other means in which 
his influence could be exerted. 

Mr. Wetherell thought that the late inno« 
vations made, and endeavoured to be 
made, upon landed property, would give 
rise. to. much inconvenience.—In the 
principle of such a Bill as this, as it applied 
to traders, he willingly concurred. In 
consequence of the great increase of trade, 
and the importance of commerce to the 
country, such.a faw was necessary. One 
of. his reasons for opposing the present 
Bill was, that, if they passed it, it would be 
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soon found necessary to proceed further, 
It could not be said, that there was an 

practical inconvenience in this respect ex. 
isting now, which had not existed for 309 
years. It was said to be a proposition of 
morality, that men should pay their debts, 
That proposition, however, in many points, 
was to be limited by political expediency ; 
and was actually so limited by the lawsas 
they stood at present. A verbal promise 
to pay money was binding ¢n foro conscien. 


tie, but it was hot so by law. By the' 


law as it stood now, creditors could not be 
permitted to take the whole rents and 
profits of a real estate, nor could land pass 
by mere verbal agreement. It required 
three witnesses to a will disposing of 
land, but money might be disposed of b 

an instrument completely unauthenticated, 
If the present Bill passed, it would. have 
the effect of letting in a large class of spu. 
rious debts, to the injury of the honest 
creditor.—The question for the considera. 
tion of the House was, whether it was not 
better to permit the law to remain as it at 
present stood, than, by altering it, as his 
learned friend proposed, to do a little good, 
at the risk of creating a great deal of evil? 
Such an innovation would give rise to 
many fraudulent claims, which otherwise 
would not be thoaght of. The old adage, 
“Dead men tell no tales,’’? could not be 
applied to any subject with more propriety 
than to this. For he was convinced, that, 
under the proposed innovation, claims and 


demands of a fraudulent nature would be 


set up against the estates of those who, by 
death, were prevented from resisting them, 
Ifthey passed the Bill of his learned friend, 
they could not stop there—they would be 
obliged to sanction a variety of others, 
One of their first proceedings must be, to 
repeal the Statute of Frauds. —By it, claims 
were to be made within the space of three 
years; but, by his learned friend’s Bill, 
the period was extended, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, to six years. It 
was not a proper way to look at the ques- 
tion, as a matter merely to be considered 
in foro conscientia—it should be treated as 
a question of. civil policy. That question 
of civil policy was, whether the House 
ought to permit debts, after a man’s de- 
cease, to be authenticated by mere parole 
testimony ? If it were admitted, then they 
would open to usurers and money-lenders 
a door for the perpetration of fraud and 
injustice, and at the same time provide 
pabulum for the dissipated: and extrava- 


gant! It was very true, there were cit- 
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cumstances, particularly in cases of sudden 
death, where the fair trader might not be 
able to procure his just and equitable de- 
mand from the estate of the debtor; but, 
jn his opinion, the measure which his 
jearned friend proposed to remedy the in- 
convenience, would produce considerably 
more mischief than that which it was in- 
tended to remove. 

Mr. Stephen said, his hon. and learned 
friend (sir Arthur Piggott) had, with all 
the eloquence and learning which he so 
eminently possessed, defended the Bill on 
the broad ground of justice, which required 
that the present law should no longer be 
suffered to exist. In answer to this, the 
learned gentleman (Mr. Wetherell) asked, 
“Can any mischief or inconvenience be 
now stated to rise from it, which has not 
existed for the last three or four hun- 
dred years?” If, however, the length 
of their duration were to be considered a 
sufficient reason for perpetuating griev- 
ances—if their antiquity were a plea suffi- 
cient to prevent their removal—then the 
learned gentleman himself had acted in- 
consistently ; for he had given his assent to 
a measure brought into that House, some 

ears ago, by his learned friend (sir S. 

milly), by which the estates of com- 
mercial men were made liable to the bank- 
tupt laws. The arguments which he had 
applied to the present case, bore equally 
upon the former !—And, indeed, the very 
same objections might be advanced against 
the Statute of Frauds, important and salu- 
tary as it was allowed to be, The learned 
gentleman had observed, that moral prin- 
ciple ought not to be considered by itself 
in this case—but that it should he con- 
nected with views of political expedien- 
cy. Were they, then, to put the cause of 
justice out of the way—were they indeed 
to forget every moral principle, because 
some question of political expediency in- 
tervened? ‘The learned gentleman ob- 
served, that a man who entered into a 
verbal contract to sell his estate, could not 
be compelled to ratify that contract, if he 
did not please. Such conduct, he allowed, 
was perfectly unjust; but still the law 
supported him in thus acting; and, there- 
fore, he inferred, that the law made mora- 
lity bow its head to expediency. Now, 
the fact was quite contrary—the principle 
on which the Statute of Frauds proceeded 
was, not to prevent simple contracts from 
being enforced, but to guard against the 
reception of parole evidence, which might 
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not enacted to render simple contracts of 
no effect, but to prevent men from having 
false and surreptitious contracts set up 
againstthem. It was not introduced, as a 
matter of civil policy, opposed to morali- 
ty ; but it was, in truth, enacted to serve 
the interests of morality. The learned 
gentleman said, “ If you permit simple 
contract claims to be made on the estate 
of a deceased person, you will let in a vast 
number of fraudulent demands—the pro- 
perty will be exhausted in the payment, 
not of just, but of unjust debts”—-that is, 
of simple contract debts. Now, if this ar- 
gument were good for any thing, it went 
directly to call upon them to enact, 
«« That simple contract debts should not be 
paid at all.”’—But, where was the justice of 
permitting a man’s goods and chattels to 
be seized, after his death, under that very 
species of evidence which the learned 
gentleman seemed to think dishonest; and 
yet to exempt his landed property from 
the payment of debts proved in a similar 
manner ?—He might as well say at once, 
that no debt should in future be paid, 
except those which were termed spe- 
cialty debts, where an instrument. in 
writing had been given by the debtor 
to the creditor. The learned gentleman 
seemed to fear, that, if the Bill were 
passed, tradesmen would avail themselves 
of the opportunity which it would afford 
them, of making parole claims, without 
any just foundation. Now, he believed, 
the fact would be directly the reverse ; 
and, he should be glad to know, who the 
persons were that usually made rapacious 
and unjust claims? Were they made by 
tradesmen? He believed not. The very 
worst species of creditors, he was con- 
vinced, would be found among that class 
of persons, money-lenders and usurers, 
who came forward with their deeds and 
bonds! Would a young and extravagant 
heir, who expected to come into the pos- 
session of a plentiful estate very speedily 
—would such a person, if he wanted mo- 
ney, refuse to put his hand to a bond, how- 
ever disadvantageous the terms demanded 
of him? It was thus the usurer dealt—he 
took care to have a written security—and, 
in proportion to the ‘dishonesty of the 
transaction, people of that description were 
more and more cautious. Bat the case of 
the fair trader was completely different. 
He, confiding in his own integrity and 
uprightness, did not think it necessary to 
demand such securities. But, was he 
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his just and legal demands? The learned 
gentleman dilated a good deal on the cir- 
cumstance, that no compulsion could make 
an individual become a creditor ; and that, 
when he did so, he acted willingly. Now, 
he should have recollected, that there were 
involuntary creditors. What would he 
say to the devastavit of an executor—or, 
to lay aside technical terms, where an 
‘executor misapplied the money intrusted 
to his care—this .was a simple contract 


debt. And yet, as the law now stood, 


although, by such misconduct, the execu- 
tor might reduce to want and misery 
those whose interests were intrusted to his 
care; and though he might leave behind 
him a plentiful estate, for his own family— 
yet, such was the injustice of the system, 
that the debt thus dishonourably contract- 
ed could not be recovered from that 
estate! There was also another case, which 
applied to the observation upon voluntary 
-creditors. That was, where a person, em- 
powered to sell out stock for another, made 
-use of it for his own purposes. This also 
was a simple contract debt ; and although 
it might be recovered from the estate of a 
person in business, and therefore subject to 
the bankrupt laws ; yet, if the individual 
who acted thus fraudulently did not come 
under the denomination of a trader, it 
could not, on his demise, be charged upon 
his estate. Was it not shameful, was it 
not deplorable, that such flagrant abuses 
were suffered to exist in a great commer- 
cial country ? Such was the immorality 
and injustice of the system, that a man, 
who could not recover his simple contract 
debt on the estate of his deceased debtor, 
might be sent to prison for debt incurred 
by himself, which he was prevented from 
discharging, in consequence of his inability 
to procure that which was due to him. 
He did not think there ought to be that 
leaning towards the landed aristocracy of 
the country, highly respectable as it was, 
which should call upon the House to con- 
tinue that which was manifestly unjust. 
And, when he said that, he felt convinced, 
that the landed proprietors, the country 
gentlemen themselves, did not wish for 
that species of support. Their importance 
in the country, and the respect which was 
due to them, were not founded on such an 
immunity as this; but on their own ho- 
‘nourable, manly, independent, and pa- 
triotic character! Such a system as that 
which the learned gentleman supported 
did not exist in the colonies. Freehold 
estates were there amenable to thejpayment 
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of simple contract debts ; and the prece. 
dent was worthy of particular notice—for 
where an estate had attached to it 2 a 
300 human beings, the transfer of the 
property must be attended with more af. 
flicting circumstances than could possib] 
happen in this country. Why, he would 
ask, should the property of every class in 
society, except those who were termed 
gentlemen, be chargeable with simple con. 
tract debts? Why should a rule be laid 
down for the protection of men, who, as it 
were, made their fathers sin in their graves? 
‘It might be said, that this system tended to 
prevent estates from travelling out of the 
direct line of inheritance. But, in his 
mind, the conduct of individuals, who 
were capable of committing such injustice, 
would be visited by the displeasure of 
Providence, and the inheritance would ul- 
timately depart from the posterity of those 
by whom it was originally enjoyed.—He 
supported the measure with all his heart 
for there did not appear to him to be any 
difference between the true policy of the 
case, and its admitted morality. 

- Mr. Lockhart said, when his learned 
friend (sir S. Romilly) first brought for- 
ward this measure, it struck him, that it 
could not be opposed, except on the 
ground of some great public inconve- 
nience being likely to arise trom it. In 
consequence of this, he examined the Sta- 
tute of Frauds, which supplied him with 
the same powerful argument in support of 
the Bill, that bis learned friend (Mr. Ste- 
phen) had already submitted to the House, 
He had next looked into the Statute of 
Fraudulent Devises, which was drawn up 
by men of very great ability ; he there 
found it enacted, that debts should be paid 
out of the estates of men deceased ; but 
its provisions did not extend to any but 
specialty debts—simple contract debts 
were not recognized by it.—It appeared 
to him, therefore, that, in making this 
distinction, the great men who had framed 
the Act, were influenced by some very 
grave and important considerations. He 
therefore proceeded to, a gentleman, of 
very great experience, in the Master’s 
Office in Chancery, and enquired, “ Whe- 
ther, where a man devised his estate for 
the payment of his debts, in general, he 
had ever known any public inconvenience 
to arise from the disposal of the pro- 
perty?”? He was answered, “ Never.” 
He next enquired, ‘‘ Whether, where per- 
sons proved their debts, by their own 
oaths, he was aware of any evil having 
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ever resulted ?”” The answer was, “ No; 
because, where the debt was opposed, the 
oath of the party was not sufficient to 
rocure its discharge—he must substan- 
tiate his demand, in that case, by addi- 
tional evidence; and, where a doubt 
existed, it was customary to direct an issue 
to be tried in a court of law, to settle the 
disputed point.” Now, if no inconve- 
nience had been created by this process, 
where it had been tried, he could see no 
reason to induce him to withdraw his as- 
sent from the further progress of the Bill, 
which was sanctioned both by morality 
and expediency. He wished, however, 
to ask his learned friend (sir S. Romilly), 
what public inconvenience he dreaded, 
which prevented him from providing in 
his Bill, that the estates of persons, which 
were not devised, should be legal assets, 
as well as those which were ?>—Was it to 
avoid the multiplicity of actions that 
might arise ?—(Sir Samuel Romilly mo- 
tioned that it was.)—If that were the case, 
as his learned friend intimated, then any 
suggestions of his were unnecessary.—He 
also wished to know, whether, from the 
manner in which the measure was framed, 
there existed any danger, by a simple 
contract creditor’s filing his bill, of in- 
cumbering the title of the heir-at-law ?— 
(Sir Samuel Romilly intimated that there 
was not.)—Having received a favourable 
answer to both his enquiries, he felt him- 
self called upon to oppose the amend- 
ment of the learned gentleman. 

The Solicitor General said, he felt ex- 
actly in the same situation as his learned 
friend (Mr. Wetherell), who had pre- 
ceded him. Great names were certainly 
arrayed in favour of the measure; yet, 
however diffident he might be, in standing 
forward against such acknowledged abi- 
lity, he felt himself conscientiously called 
upon to oppose the farther progress of the 
Bill. Exercising his own discretion on 
the subject, he must say, that his judg- 
ment dissented from the argument ad- 
duced by the gentlemen who had sup- 
ported the measure. If-it were a matter 
personal to himself, after having heard 
the opinions delivered by men of so much 


learning and experience, evenif he thought 
that they were not perfectly right, still he 


would rather have deferred to their judg- 
ment, than have implicitly followed his 
own; then he might, without imputation, 
sacrifice his private opinion; but, as a 
member of parliament, he stood there to 
give to his constituents, and to the public, 
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the reasons which influenced his vote. 
The object of the present Bill was, to 
remove one of those landmarks, by which 
the descent of real property, from ances- 
tors to their posterity, had been guided 
from avery ancient period—and to make 
it liable to simple contract debts, to the 
payment of which it never had been sub- 
ject, from the earliest times to the present 
day ; and he did not think, that any one 
of the cases put by the gentlemen who 
supported the measure, rendered it at all 
necessary to invade that long-established 
rule. Those gentlemen who spoke in fa- 
vour of the alteration seemed to think 
that the statute of Fraudulent Devises was 
an innovation sufficient to sanction what 
they now proposed.—The fact was very 
different.—That statute operated to restore 
the right which the creditor had, at a for- 
mer period, under the common law. Be- 
fore the reign of Henry 8, by statute sta- 
ple, by recognizance, &c. the claim of the _ 
creditor was a lien on the real property of 
the debtor—after whose death, he had a 
right to receive his share of the proceeds, 
on distribution. The Act of Heriry 8, 
gave to every man the right of devising 
his property to a stranger ; this was the 
destruction of the right the creditor pre- 
viously possessed, under the common law 
—but, when the statute of king Wiliiam 
was passed, it subjected the land to the 
same lien, in the hands of the devisee, as 
in those of the heir at law ; in other words, 
it restored the ancient right of the creditor 
to his lien on real property. It said to 
the debtor, “ You shall not, by the right 
the law gives you to dispose of your pro- 
perty, defeat that lien, which the creditor 
had before the law gave you an opportu- 
nity of evading his demand.” The Act 
of Henry 8 was an innovation on: the 
common law; but that of king William 
brought back the ancient right of the cre- 
ditor, and, therefore, was not an innova- 
tion. That being the case, it by no means 
warranted the alteration proposed by the 
present Bill; but, on the contrary, afford- 
ed the strongest argument against it—un- 
less it was contended, that they were not 
to be guided by those who had gone’ be- 
fore them. It did appear to him, that the 
legislature, in the time of king William, 
did go as far as they thought they could 
proceed with safety, when they made the 
estate, in the hands of the devisee, equall 
liable as if it were in the hands of the heir 
at law. The statement made by his 
learned friend (sir A. Piggott), that, in 
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the court of Chancery, the greatest extent 
possible was given to the words of persons 
who had devised their estates for the pay- 
ment of their debts, did not apply here. 
In those cases, the court of Chancery, and 
the courts of law, would look astutely to 
the words of the devisor, to see what his 
intention was, that it might be carried into 
effect, It was, however, said, that all the 
chancellors, from chancellor Jefferies down 
_ to lord Rosslyn, had expressed themselves 
in favour of charging simple contract 
debts upon real property. For the pur- 
pose of benefiting the simple contract 
creditor alone, they were statéd to 
have examined, with the utmost mi- 
nuteness, the terms of every devise.— 
But, if that were the fact, it was most ex- 
traordinary, that, during this whole pe- 
riod, not one of those chancellors, many 
of whom sat in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, where alterations of the law often 
originated, had ever brought forward, or 
suggested, any measure, or even stated the 
propriety of a measure, for rendering real 
property subject to this species of debt. 
When he called the attention of the House 
to the antiquity of the present system, he 
did not,mean to say, that antiquity alone 
should be considered as a safeguard. But, 
when a measure had existed, as he might 
say, “ from all time,” when, in consequence, 
the evils supposed to arise from it, must 
have come under the consideration of 
courts of justice, year after year, and yet 
no measure was proposed to the legislature 
to remedy these supposed defects—he 
thought it would induce the House to 
pause, and weigh the matter most se- 
riously, before they determined on remov- 
ing one of the great land-marks affecting 
the descent of real property. He admit- 
ted, and certainly no person would at- 
tempt to controvert the truth of the po- 
sition, that every man was bound, by a 
moral obligation, to pay his debts. But 
this, as.well as many other obligations in 
society, wasimperfect. And it might not be 
good policy to enforce the performance of 
an act (though in foro conscientia,such.a pro- 
ceeding might seem proper), when it in- 
volved principles of general expediency. 
Thus, he could not allow, because it was a 
moral obligation for a man to pay his 
debts, that, therefore, they should break 
down. the jaw of property, and render the 
person in possession liable far what his 
predecessors owed. 
the law of landed property, why not at 
ence give the sheriff an opportunity of 


If they did alter. 
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selling the estate, in the same way that he 
would dispose of any other species of pro. 
perty ? By the present law, a creditor way 
permitted to receive half the rents and 
profits of his debtor’s estate, till his demand 
was liquidated. But why not suffer him 
to take the whole -—The moral gbligation 
was, that he should pay all his debts ; and 
it extended as much to his entire estate, 
as to a moiety of it. At present, in order 
to substantiate a charge upon the landed 
property, it was necessary that an obliga. 
tion of a highly solemn nature should be 
entered into, or that the judgment of some 
court should have been obtained.—Thy 
was considered very hard on the creditor, 
—But could they forget that the debtor 
and creditor entered into the contract to. 
gether? There was no compulsion. The 
creditor knew the terms—and he was not 
obliged to give credit. It was said, that 
every man ought to know the law. This, 
with respect to some laws, would, he, 
thought, be requiring too much. But, he 
believed, there were very few men, who 
did not know, when they gave credit, that 
it was only on the personal security, on 
the personal property, of the debtor thatit 
was given. Whether a man would or would 
not comply with a demand for credit, was 
the subject of a simple question. But, 
when once an individual thought fit to 
lend, on particular and specific terms, of 
which he could not be ignorant, what 
tight had he to complain that the law 
granted him no more? Why should he 
demand a greater extent of indulgence, 
when it was in his own power, originally, 
if he chose, not to sell bis goods, unless 
under a special contract ? Among traders, 
real property had been made liable to 
simple contract debts; but the reason was, 
that they were obliged, amongst each 
other, to give credit—it could not be 
avoided. This system of granting exten- 
sive credit, was said to be absolutely ne- 
cessary in this great commercial country; 
—-for his own part, he thought differently 
—and he looked upon it as one of the 
greatest evils in society. They had often 
heard of the unfair debtor ruining the ho- 
nest creditor—but he could not avoid 
looking at the creditor, in many instances, 
as tempting and enticing the thoughtless 
and giddy to become indebted to him.— 
The prevalence of giving credit among 
the trading class struck him as the source 
of many misehiefs—but, whether it was 80 
or not, the question for them. to decide 


.was, whether they should alter the law of 
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real erty in this country—whether 
which they had lived so 
long, under which property had been en- 
joyed for ages, had produced such crying 
evils, as rendered their abrogation neces- 
sary ?—He was of opinion that they bad 
not; and, therefore, he should vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. D. Giddy said a few words against 
the Bill, as one likely to augment the fa- 
cilities of obtaining credit; and to ex- 
cite, in tradesmen, an increased avidity to 
grant it, when they knew that real pro- 
perty was rendered liable for debts. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that much of what 
he intended to have urged in behalf of the 
measure, was anticipated by the gentle- 
men who preceded him. If those who 
opposed the present measure were right 
in their opposition, they ought te move 
for the repeal of that Act by which the 
estates of traders were made subject to the 
bankrupt laws, because the same argu- 
ments applied in the one case with equal 
propriety as in the other. A learned 
friend of his had said, that lord Kenyon 
and the earl of Rosslyn were both of opi- 
nion, that no alteration shov'* be made in 
the present system—and that, from his 
respect for those great men, he would op- 
pose the passing of the intended Bill. In 
this instance, he thought his learned 
friend’s respect for great names was car- 
ried to a very unusual extent indeed. But 
itso happened, that the opinion of Jord 
Rosslyn was directly the other way. His 
lordship, in the case of Perry, 4th Vesey, 
jun. said to the counsel—“ I wish I could 
adopt your principle—if I could go so far, 
I would go farther. It would be desirable 
that the estate should be liable to the pay- 
ment of all simple contract debts.”—Mr. 
Justice Blackstone spoke on the subject in 
a most decided way ; and he was not a 
man likely to remove any of the land- 
marks of the constitution. Speaking of 
the powers of a court of equity, he thus 
expressed himself—‘ Hard is the common 
law; still declaring, that land devised or 
descending to the heir, shall not be liable 
to the simple contract debts of the ances- 
tor or devisor ; although the money was 
laid out in purchasing the very land; and 
that the father shall never immediately 
succeed as heir to the real estate of the 
son. But a court of equity can give no 
relief; though in both these instances, 
the artificial reason of the law, arising 
from feodal principles, has long ago en- 
tirely ceased,’? Lord: Macclesfield also 
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held similar sentiments. In construing 
the terms of a devise, he favoured the 
payment of simple contract .debts—ob- 
serving, that the court of Chancery ought 
not to be accessary to making aman a 
knave against his will. Sir Samuel them 
proceeded to point out the reason why 
the moiety of the rents, and not the whole, 
were at present received by the ereditor. 
Under the feudal system, a tenant was 
prevented from changing, without the 
consent of his lord. But, by Magna 
Charta, for the first time, a man was al- 
lowed to alienate a part of his estate, 
leaving sufficient to enable him to do ser- 
vice to his lord; and, for that purpose, a 
moiety was considered enough. The law 
had it not in contemplation to preserve 
landed property entire; and, indeed, it 
did no such thing—for, by the present 
system, if two creditors sued out judg- 
ment, on two bonds, each of them might 
take a moiety of the estate.——To trace the 
origin of such laws, required a man to be 
an antiquary—although he had no doubt, 
many gentlemen admired them very 
highly who were quite ignorant of their 
origin. Sir Samuel then showed by his- 
torical detail, that the cause which pro- 
duced this law had ceased to exist for 
many centuries, and that that cause was. 
not by any means what gentlemen on the 
other side had contended it to be. The 
facility of credit he thought a most falla- 


‘eious argument; as if the creditor would 


be less influenced by the power of imme- 
diate arrest, and consequent judgment, 
than by the hope of coming upon the 
estate after the death of a person of youth 


-and good health. He very much feared 


that some of his hon. and learned friends 
had deceived themselves upon: this sub- 
ject; and: said, that in another place he 
sometimes deceived himself by the ar- 
gument to which he was obliged to resort. 
He should state a case to the House, of a 
gentleman who had borrowed a sum of 
money which enabled him to purchase 
real property to the amount of 13,0001. 
per annum. This gentleman died without 
having paid one shilling ef the loan which 
had enabled him to make the purchase’; 
but, fortunately, the Act. so frequently 
alluded to during the debate was in force 
at the time. A bankrupt, secreting his 
property, was treated, as a murderer; 
whilst other persons, whose act was mo- © 
rally the same, were eneircled with’ re- 
spect and splendour. The bankrupt was 
led'to the place of execution; whiist the 
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person, whose non-payment of his debt had 
caused the bankrupt’s ruin, sat, perhaps, 
witnessing from his window, without re- 
morseor pity, this appalling scene of human 
suffering and shame. He was surprised to 
hear those tradesmen and artificers, “ to 
whose wealth and industry (said sir S. 
Romilly) many of us owe our stations. in 
the House and in the country,” repre- 
sented by some of his hon. and learned 
friends as no better than swindlers. 

- Addivision took place on the question, 
that the Speaker do leave the chair.— 
Ayes 61; Noes 37.—The Bill then went 
through a committee, and was ordered to 
be reported on Monday. - 


Cory-ricut oF Books.] Sir E. Brydges 
moved, that a notice of his, on the subject 
of the copy-right of books, should be dis- 
charged ; as he saw an hon. gentleman in 
his place, with whom the subject had 
originated, and in whose hands it would 
therefore better continue. Ordered. 

Mr. D. Giddy (the member alluded to) 
then gave notice, that on Thursday, he 
‘should move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
regulate the copy-right of books, pursuant 
to the report of the committee last session. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 2. 

Civic. Liserty,]. Earl Stanhope rose, 
pursvant to notice, to call the attention of 
the House to this subject; and he expressed 
his persuasion, that what he had to state 
with regard to the violation of civil liberty 
and common humanity, under the law as 
it at present existed, particularly in conse- 
quence of the arrest upon mesne process, 
was such as must excite the astonishment, 
and interest the feelings of every one who 
heard him. Before he proceeded to this 
statement, he thought it proper to advert 
to the Act of last sessions for the relief of 
paupers confined in the King’s-bench, the 
Fleet, and the Marshalsea. According to 
this Act, a magistrate was authorised to 
order an imprisoned pauper an allowance 
of 6d. per diem; which allowance their 
lordships would readily feel to be misera- 
bly scanty, especially where a prisoner 
should have a wife and family to support. 
But before even such an allowance was 
granted, a prisoner must swear that he is 
not worth ten pounds in the world. Still, 
after that oath, the prisoner was condemned 
to remain ina situation of wretchedness, 
and starving, unless, as it appeared from a 
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Petition which he held in his hand re. 
specting the Fleet prison, the prisoner 
consented to pay illegal fees to the gaoler 


or his agent. Thus was this petitioner 
treated, left without the means of even 
keeping body and soul together, witha 
view to extort illegal fees. Was it then, 
he would ask to be endured, 
in this boasted country of liberty, justice, 
and humanity, that while felons—that 
while the most atrocious criminals were by 
law allowed bedding, clothing, fuel, and 
food, unfortunate debtors should be re. 
fused common sustenance ? Was it pos. 
sible that the House and the country could 
acquiesce in the longer continuance of 
such gross injustice and cruelty ?—For 
himself, he had no difficulty in stating his 
full belief, that cases of greater oppression, 
than had occurred under the system of 
imprisonment for debt in England, had 
never been witnessed in any nation on 
earth. The humanity of that House and 
the country had revolted, and at length 
succeeded in abolishing the African Slave 
Trade, and that abolition was a glorious 
act. But this system of imprisonment for 
debt was aptly called, and justly to be 
considered, the English Slave Trade, for 
the abolition of which humanity and wis- 
dom loudly called. Yes, the wisest and 
the most humane had long and unanswer- 
ably enforced the propriety of the aboli- 
tion of that system, which had no prece- 
dent or parallel in any civilized country 
upon earth. The opinion and argument 
of Dr. Johnson upon this subject must be 
familiar to the recollection of their Jord- 
ships; and in addition to various other 
high authorities, a distinguished writer had 
justly characterized this system as “ a mi- 
serable mistaken invention of artificial 
science ; operating to change a civil into 
a criminal judgment ; and to scourge mis- 
fortune, or indiscretion, with a punishment 
which the law does not visit on the greatest 
crime.” 

The noble lord then briefly described 
the Petition to which he had referred at 
the outset, and which he moved to have 
read. It was accordingly read as follows: 


“ To the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 


The Petition of William Wright ; 


“ Sheweth ; That your lordships’ peti- 
tioner was arrested, on the 16th of June 
last, on mesne process, for the sum of only 


141, 12s., and he subsequently surrendered 
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to the Fleet prison, to save his bail from 

being charged with the debt. 

. « That near half of the said debt, for 

which your petitioner was arrested, had 

been owing under a statute of bankruptcy 

near two years before, and was conse- 

quently in no way recoverable by law, as 

petitioner had obtained his certificate ; 

but, from a principle of integrity, he was 

induced to include it in the said sum of 
14/, 12s. 

« That your petitioner, soon after being 
committed to prison, was obliged, for sub- 
sistence, to sell his shop fixtures for 5/., 
which shortly before cost upwards of 501. ; 
his household furniture having been pre-. 
viously seized for rent. 

« That soon afterwards petitioner, toge- 
ther with his wife and child, two years 
old, was actually starving ; being at times 
for whole days without a morsel of food ; 
and having disposed of all their wearing 
apparel, without a change left, or even a 
bed to lie on, was obliged to apply for the 
allowance of 3s. 6d. a week, under an Act 
passed in the 53rd of the King, c. 113, 
intituled, * An Act for providing relief for 
poor prisoners confined in the King’s- 
bench, Fleet, and Marshalsea prisons,’ 
which passed on the 10th of July, 1813; 
and on the 4th of August last, your peti- 
tioner made affidavit before a commissioner 
for obtaining said allowance, as directed 
by the Act. 

« That your petitioner, immediately on 
making said affidavit, lodged it with Mr. 
Woodroffe, clerk of the said Fleet prison ; 
but yet petitioner could not obtain the 
relief the law allowed ; as illegal fees, not 
authorised by the act of parliament, were 
demanded of him; at first 6s. Sd. were 
demanded, and afterwards 4s. 6d.; but it 
was not in your petitioner’s power to com- 
ply with either. 

“ That in consequence of your peti- 
tioner’s not ‘being able to pay either of 
said demands, his aflidavit was not laid 
before the magistrate for nearly six weeks 
—namely, until the 15th of September 
following ; during which time petitioner 
and his family were in the most deplorable 
state of misery, and would, in all probabi- 
lity, have fallen victims to absolute starv- 
ation, had it not been for your petitioner’s 
having got a little credit from some of his 
fellow- prisoners, on the ground of his ex- 
pectancy of said allowance. 

“That ene of your petitioner’s feliow- 
apy had made a complaint to a mem- 

r of your lordships’ House on the sub- 
( VOL, XXVII. ) 
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ject of the fees, which had been illegally 
extorted from a great number of the pri- 
soners ; and the said peer transmitted the . 
said complaint to the principal Secretary 
of State for the home department, who 
properly transmilted the same to the, said 
Fleet prison ; upon which the said illegal 
fees were refunded. : 

That your petitioner applied .to Mr. 
Woodroffe for his affidavit in order to send 
the same toa magistrate; but it was re- 
fused him ; so that the officers of the prison 
neither sent said affidavit tothe magistrate 
ull as above stated, nor did they enable 
petitioner, by putting the affidavit into his 
hands, to send it to a magistrate himself. 

« That, after your petitioner had regu- 
larly received the said allowance, the same 
was suddenly stopped for six weeks, pre- 
vious to his discharge under the general 
Insolvent Act; though he still continued 
in the extreme of poverty and distress, and 
was not supersedable, nor entitled by law 
to be discharged under any Insolvent Act. 

“ That in consequence of your petitioner 
having been so reduced from absolute want 
and continement, he was.on the point of 
death, and would, as he verily believes, 
and has been informed by a medical gen- 
tleman who attended him, have perished 
during his confinement, had not the keeper 
of the prison, Mr. Nixon, permitted him 
to walk out into the rules; and that nei- 
ther he nor his wife have ever since reco- 
vered their former health. 

“‘ That during his said miserable confine- 
ment, petitioner has witnessed several in- 
stances of persons who were nearly perish- 
ing from want; and that he was acquainted 
with a brother prisoner of the name of 
Teal, who lived for three whole days on 
six potatoes; and also that he knew seve- 
ral deaths in consequence of the effects of 
imprisonment, some in the prison, and 
some soon after the individuals departed 
from it. 

Wherefore your petitioner most ear- 
nestly beseeches your lordships to take 
such measures, as your wisdom shall deem 
advisable, to prevent such illegal: oppres= 
sions as your petitioner has experienced ; 
as well as to abolish by law’the abomina- 
ble practice of imprisonment for debt on 
mesne process ; ‘the dreadful consequences 
of which may not be fully known to your 
lordships’ House, but are too woefully ex- 
perienced, not only by the ruined debtor, 
bat generally by the creditor himself.— 
And petitioner will pray, - 

« 
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This Petition being ordered to lié on 
the table, the noble lord thought proper to 
advert to the Petitions which he had pre- 
sented to their lordships on a former day. 
One of these petitioners, Mr. Baldwyn, 
had, it appeared, been eleven months in 
prison; although, at the close of that 
period, the court decided that he owed 
nothing. Yet, after that decision, Mr. 
Baldwyn was detained a fortnight before 
he could obtain his liberation, In another 
case, Mr. Manie was in custody for two 
months; although, upon reference to Mr. 
Justice Le Blanc, that judge declared that 
the affidavit upon which the prisoner had 
been arrested was defective. But many 
similar cases of injustice and oppression 
could be adduced, notwithstanding the 
prescriptions of Magna Charta and the 
Bill of Rights. The exactions practised 
in the prisons were, he understood, most 
severely oppressive upon unfortunate 
debtors; and in order to put the House in 
possession of the necessary information 
upon this subject, he should move for a 
return of the fees demanded or paid in the 
several prisons, since the 10th of July, 
1811; stating the grounds upon which 
such fees were claimed; and also for 
copies of tables of fees, if any, posted up 
in the different prisons. By the Act of 
the 32nd of Geo. 2, c. 28, s. 5, it was di- 
rected, that the chief judges of the courts 
of King’s-bench, the Common-pleas, and 
the Exchequer, together with three ma- 
gistrates of Surrey and Middlesex, should 
arrange a table of the fees to be paid at 
the several prisons of the King’s-bench, 
the Fleet, and the Marshalsea; and that 
similar tables should be settled at the se- 
veral quarter sessions, for the different 
county prisons. It was also prescribed by 
the same Act, that such table of fees should 
be hung or posted up in the several prisons, 
‘so as to become fully known to the priso- 
ners; and that no gaoler should, directly 
or indirectly, demand or accept any fees 
but such as were specifically allowed by 
such tables. Through his motion he pro- 
posed to ascertain, whether the direction 
of this statute was complied with at the 
Fleet, and also at the several other prisons. 
Here the noble lord referred to the legal 
and general information which he had ob- 
tained upon this important subject ; espe- 
cially to that contained in a letter with 
which he had been favoured by one of the 
most able lawyers in the country, respect-. 
ing atrests upon mesne process ;_ and also 
to the report of the committee of which 
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that excellent man the present chief go. 
vernor of India was president. Every one, 
indeed, who admired the genuine princi. 
ples of our constitution, must view with 
regret and surprise the various infractions 
of it which characterized this system of 
arrest—a system which in fact gave birth 
to numerous glaring abuses, which were 
not only not authorised by law, but in 
most cases in direct violation of its 
spirit and character. Was it, for in. 
stance, consistent with the constitution 
of this country, that upon the mere as. 
severation of an individual, any British 
subject should be condemned to imprison. 
ment without a trial—without the verdict 
of a jury? It was obviously the interest, 
as well as the duty, of every man in the 
country to consider this question ; for it 
established a precedent incompatible with 
the character and dangerous to the ex. 
istence of civil liberty. It was notorious, 
that any man arrested upon mesne pro- 
cess must, if he could not find bail, submit 
to imprisonment, and thus a creditor was 
enabled to gratify his revenge—thus a 
man was, contrary to the first principles of 
justice, made a judge in his own case. He 
was aware, that in actions of trover the 
amount of bail is at the discretion ofa 
judge; and the rule upon this case arose 
out of an extraordinary event which oc 
curred about five years ago. A swindler, 
who came to this country, personated the 
heir of an opulent family in the West 
Indies, and thus obtained credit. But 
having committed forgery he was arrest- 
ed; and in order to embarrass his prose- 
cutor, he (the swindler) had him arrested 
in trover for 20,000/. which he swore to 
be the value of a deed withheld from him 
by the prosecutor. The whole, however, 
turned out to be a trick, and the swindler 
was executed for the forgery. But from 


this case their lordships might form an — 


opinion of the latitude which the law of 
arrest upon mesne process in this country 
afforded to vindictive and unprincipled 
individuals to oppress the innocent. In 
actions, in particular, for assault and bat- 
tery, or slander, the operation of resent- 


‘ment and rancour was naturally to: be 


calculated upon, and this law allowed but 
too large a scope for the gratification of 
these feelings. From the report already 
referred to, it appeared, that a plaintiff 
was not bound to deliver his declara- 
tion until the end of the next term 
after the writ is returnable ; so that seven 


‘months might elapse before the plaintiff 
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need apprise the defendant of the ground 
of action, and be might delay the trial: of 
that action for five months afterwards. 
Thus an individual might be imprisoned 
for twelve months upon the mere oath of 
a plaintiff, without any trial or verdict, 
and if upon trial the verdict should be 
in favour of the defendant, he could 
have no recompence from the plaintiff 
but his taxed costs. In fact, the de- 
fendant in such a case had no remedy 
whatever, unless he could prove that the 
plaintiff, in arresting him, was actuated by 
malice, which in most cases would be im-- 
possible. But if a plaintiff should leave 
the country, if he should emigrate to Ame- 
rica or elsewhere, and before his departure 
determine to wreak his vengeance upon 
any man or number of men, he might by 
hisoath deprive such man or men of liberty, 
—and, -if friendless, and unable to obtain 
bail, condemn him or them to several 
months’ imprisonment, without any refuge 
or means of remedy whatever. Such were 
the cases which might occur—such the 
injustice and oppression to which people 
were exposed in this country,. which 
boasted the honour of Magna Charta ; and 
in this country, too, people were liable to 
be so imprisoned without clothing or bed- 
ding, or even medical assistance, except in 
some few prisons; while felons committed 
for crimes marked by the most cool and 
deliberate rancour, while the most atro- 
cious offenders are supplied with all these 
accommodations; thus confounding the 
distinction which ought ever to prevail 
between misfortune and crime, between 
the casualty of distress and the turpitude 
of guilt. 

The report before alluded to, the noble 
lord observed, had recommended, and very 
properly recommended, that where the 
defendant confessed a debt, further ex- 
pence should be prevented; and what 
could be at once more absurd and unjust, 
than that proceedings should go on after 
such confession ; that the expence of trial 
should be incurred where there was no- 
thing to try; yet any rascally attorney, 
by the law as it now stood, was at liberty, 
aller a defendant was committed to prison 
for 151, to load him with the expence of 
trial, &c. with costs, in fact, exceeding far 
the original amount of the debt. Were 
such proceedings, he would ask, recon- 
cilable in any degree with humanity and 
consistency ? Such proceedings were, 
indeed, incompatible with the interests of 
both plaintiffs and defendants ;~ and this 
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was evident from the deposition of Mr. 
Nixon before the committee he had re- 
ferred to, For Mr. Nixon deposed, that 
“ the plaintiff and the defendant were 
often to be found in the same prison, the 
one for the debt, and the other for the 
costs”’=-some rascally attorney being the 
main cause of the oppression of both, after 
possessing himself of whatever property 
they possessed. Thus too often did these 
base lawyers exemplify*the fable of La 
Fontaine respecting the oyster, where the 
lawyer is described as opening the oyster, 
swallowing the fish, and giving the shells 
to the plaintiff and defendant. In the 
same Report, the Treasurer of the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Persons confined 
for Small Debts, deposed, that, to his 
knowledge, out of 520 prisoners confined 
for debt, 458 never paid either debt or 
costs; so that this abominable system, 
instead of serving, really injured those for 
whose advantage it was professedly main- 
tained; the creditor ultimately becoming 
a debtor through the deficiency of the law 
and the knavery of the lawyers. But he 
had not yet finished the detail of adebtor’s 
misfortune. In fact, exaction and oppres- 
sion were his fate from the moment of 
his arrest. At the lock-up-house, to 
which he was first led, he could not sub- 
sist for less than eight or ten shillings a-day ; 
and to this expenditure a poor debtor was 
compelled to submit, independent of all 
legal costs. Was it then too much to call 
such a system the English Slave Trade? 
Was not such adescription fully justifiable ? 
He hoped the noble and learned Chief 
Justice of the King’s-bench would state 
what he could in justification of the attor- 
nies; for he was sure the noble and learn- 
ed lord on the woolsack would not say one 
word in their favour. He also qnoted that 
part of the Report which states two cases 
of poor persons, who, for bread and cheese 
and butter, to the amount of a few shil- 
lings, had been proceeded against ; and by 
running up the costs above 10/. had been 
arrested, and had suffered long and severe 
imprisonment. The mode ofdrawing de- 
clarations, he considered asan invention to 
make money for lawyers. “ My lords,” 
said earl Stanhope, “ I recollect a declara- 
tion about a tailor’s bill; the charge was 
100/, and how is the declaration framed ? 
Why, my lords, there were eight counts, 
each of them stating a separate 100/. 
though the man owed only 100/. The 
first count is for work and labour, ‘as a 


tailor ; the second count is for the worth 
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of certain other work and labour; the 
third count is for goods sold and delivered ; 
the fourth count is for what certain goods 
sold and delivered were worth; the fifth. 
count is for money lent and advanced 
(why there was no money advanced); the 
sixth count is for money had and received ; 
the seventh count isfor money paid, laid out, 
and expended, by plaintiff, for defendant’s 
interest, (why my lords, in this case, there 
was no such thing, it is all false) ; and the 
eighth count is for the balance upon an 
account stated. Now, my lords, there 
was no balance due; nor was there any 
account between the parties. The whole 
of this declaration is idle and unneces- 
sary, excepting the first count. The same 
mode is pursued in indictments upon penal 
actions. I recollect a limb: of the law 
going from London into the country, and 
he shewed wonderful ability for getting 
money into his pocket. I did not know 
much then of indictments, declarations, or 
counts, but I know enough of them now 
and I could sometimes give information 
to lawyers on the subject. My lords, 
down in Kent there is a little country 
village, called Chevening, and in that vil- 
lage there is a little cottage which belongs 
to myself; and a circumstance happened 
there about 30 years ago, which led me 
first to know something about counts. 
There was one of those strolling characters 
that go about the country, who came to 
this cottage ; and putting his head within 
the door, staring round the place, and not 
perceiving any body, he thought proper 
to lay hold of a pair of leather breeches 
which were hanging up, and walked away 
with them.—(A laugh.)—This circum- 
stance was soon known; and it made a 
great noise, as it was likely to do in a 
country village, and at length it at- 

tracted the notice of this man of abi- 

lity in the law, who was there at the 
time, and who seemed determined to 
convince these villagers of his great 
sagacity ; perhaps, he had a further ob- 
ject, that of getting some money from me 

upon the occasion. Presently, my lords, 

he set about drawing a declaration, with 

which he waited upon me to shew how 

well he could do it. Having stated the 

circumstances, he gave me this declaration 

to read ; and I accordingly began to read 

with this same lawyer standing at my 

elbow: and then, for the first time, I ac- 

quired a knowledge of this wonderful 

science of declaration making. There 

were no less than twelve counts in and 
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declaration about taking away the leather 
breeches. There was no force—no vj 
armis in the business; for there was no. 
body belonging to the cottage at home 
when the breeches were taken away; | 
was therefore somewhat surprized to find 
it charged that the defendant had with 
guns, pikes, halberts, pistols, anda varie 
of other deadly weapons, broken open this 
cottage and taken away the leather 
breeches. This was the first count. Op 
looking at the second, I found, that the 
defendant, not content with small arms, 
had attacked this cottage with cannons, 
cannon-balls, bombs, howitzers, and other 
similar arms, and taken away the leather 
breeches. In the third count, 100 horses, 
and 100 horsemen upon these 100 horses, 
had been brought into this village to 
storm the unfortunate cottage, and c 
away the leather breeches: in short, out 
of the 12 counts, 11 were pure fictions, 
there being only one that bore the least re. 
semblance tothe truth. I naturally asked 
the lawyer, what was the meaning of 
these guns, pikes, pistols, &c. The law. 
yer, smiling at my ignorance, answered, 
« Oh, I see your lordship don’t understand 
these matters; that is what we lawyers 
call a nullity.’ What do you mean by 
these cannons, bombs, &c.? That is like- 
wise what we lawyers call a_ nullity, 
What do you mean by this troop of horse 
coming to carry away the leather 
breeches? That is what we lawyers calla 
nullity. In short, my lords, all were nul- 
lities except one; the stroller having 
quietly stolen away the breeches. But 
the system of fiction was most compre- 
hensive in the practice of the lawyers: 
Their lordships must be surprised to learn, 
that the arrest upon mesne process arose 
entirely out of fiction ; for the court from 
which the writ issued charged the defen- 
dant with being guilty of contempt in not 
appearing ; and then upon the defendant 
denying the contempt, he is imprisoned 
for the denial; that is, he is punished for 
denying a falsehood. But the system of 
fiction was extended still farther. Origi- 
nally, all civil actions were tried in the 
court of Common Pleas; but the court of 
King’s Bench, in order to have a share of 
the good things belonging to such actions, 
contrived to bring them under its cognize 
ance, by the fiction of charging the de+ 
fendant with a breach of the peace, als 
though the peace had not at all been vio- 
lated; and the court of Exchequer, in 


order also to participate of the spoil, cone 
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trived to extend its jurisdiction to civil 
actions, by the fiction of charging the de- 
fendant with being a debtor to the king ; 
assuming that by the debt the creditor 
was rendered unable to pay a debt to the 
king, although no such debt existed. But 
thus the fiction was extended, to extend 
the scandalous profit of lawyers, and with 
it the oppression of the people. Fiction, 
however, did not stop here ; by an ancient 
statute, it was prescribed, that two house- 
keepers should become pledged to prose- 
cute a civil action, with a view to give 
some security to the defendants, But how 
did the lawyers contrive to evade this 
provision ?—-Why, by introducing the 
two fictitious names of John Doe and 
Richard Roe. The whole system, how- 
ever, relative to civil actions was defec- 
tive—was fraudulent, affording a scope 
for the plundering practice of lawyers. 
The practice and conduct of many, indeed, 
were such as to render them objects of 
just and general apprehension ; as strik- 
ingly appeared in the instance of the late 
alderman sir Brook Watson, who lost his 
leg while swimming in one of the Ameri- 
can ports many years ago. The alder- 
man was violently exclaiming one day 
against lawyers; a person, who heard 
him, asked the late alderman Wilkes the 
reason; when the latter said, “ Don’t you 
know that he has lost one of his legs al- 
ready by a shark?’ He trusted their 
lordships would bear feelingly in mind, 
what he regarded with pleasure and ad- 
miration, the excellent observation of 
Alexander, the present emperor of Russia, 
when he was told that strong institutions 
Were necessary, he said, “strong but 
liberal institutions, conformable to the 
knowledge and improvement of the times.” 
Such was what he (lord 8.) wanted, and 
which he thought should be the ruling 
principle in actual legislation; and as to 
the grand consideration of reform, he 
trusted they would all remember what 
was admirably said by a noble member 
of that House (the earl of Moira), then 
absent; the saying was replete with wis- 
dom and sagacity— Better, my lords, 
that reform should begin at the head, than 
that it should begin at the tail!’ He 
trusted their lordships would commence 
the work of reform in this the most im- 
proved nation of Europe. Their lordships 
had seen the consequence of a reform be- 
ginning with the ‘tail. They had seen 
that it at first led to anarchy, and then to 
military despotism; and he hoped that 
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they would learn a useful lesson from that 
impressive example. In that hope, he 
should move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
abolish for ever the present unjust and 
oppressive system of arrest upon mesné 
process. Here the noble lord read the 
Bill he proposed to bring forward; the 
main object of which was to prevent the 
actual commiital of any defendant until 
judgment be had—until by the verdict of & 
jury the existence of a debt is pronounced 
—the noble lord disclaiming any inten- 
tion to shield fraudulent debtors, or to ins 
terfere with the rights of bond fide cre« 
ditors. 

The Bill was then presented, read a 
first time, and ordered to be printed. 

His lordship then presented another Bill 
relative to the same subject. By an Act of 
the 5ist of -his present Majesty, provision 
was made against arrestments for debts 
which did not amount to 15/. independent 
of costs. He had consulted three lawyers 
on this Act. One said, it was so obscure 
that he could give no opinion as to what: 
it meant. Another said, that the Act ex. 
tended generally to alldebts ; and a third 
thought it was confined to arrestments for 
debts on mesne process, and such was his 
(lord Stanhope’s) opinion. But as there 
was no reason why this should not be ex- 
tended to other debts, his Bill had for its 
object to remedy this defect. Many of 
the persons exposed to these evils were 
among the most respectable in society, 
reduced to distress by mere misfortune. 
Many of them were clergymen ; and he 
called on the bench of bishops to assist 
their brethren. Many of them were offi- 
cers of the army and navy; and he called 
upon such of their lordships as were offi- 
cers of the army and navy to assist their 
brethren. And lastly, he called upon their 
lordships, generally, to attend to the pub- 
lic interest in this essential particular. He 
proposed to enact, that no person should 
be imprisoned for any sum under 15l. ; 
and that costs accruing in any legal pro- 
ceedings should not be included in such 
sum. 

This Bill was also read a first time ; 
and before moving that it should be print- 
ed, his lordship made some further ob- 
servations upon the subject, and suggested 
that it would be expedient for the House 
to have three assessors; one conversant 
with the practice in Chancery; one a 

ood common lawyer, and acquainted 
with all the technicalities of the common 
law ; and the other well acquainted with 
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the .law merchant. These gentlemen 
might be employed during the recess in 
_reducing into a system the various enact- 
ments on the statute-book, on any given 
subject. The bankrupt laws, for instance, 
might be thus compressed into a practica- 
ble system ; and the confusion in the sta- 
tute-book might be in time wholly reme- 
died. It ought also to be done with re- 
spect to many others. He would rather 
y 5001. a year himself than that it 
should not be done ; and others, who were 
richer, would be ashamed at not coming 
forward. But it was not the business of 
individuals; it was that of the public. 
He had on a former occasion stated, that 
a certain sort of credit was mischievous. 
To persons in fixed situations it might be 
beneficial to give credit sometimes ; but 
with respect to birds of passage, this was 
not the case; and in truth, they only 
got credit from the circumstance, that a 
trader knew that if they did not pay, he 
could lay them by the heels. These Bills 
would, therefore, check the practice of 
swindling. There was afellow now going 
about, stating that he was his (lord Stan- 
hope’s) nephew, whereas he had no ne- 
phew. “I,” said the noble earl, “ never 
had a brother but one, and he died with- 
out issue; and I never had a sister; and 
therefore, could have no nephew. I sup- 
pose some fine females may next go about 
and say they are my nieces; but I hope 
the milliners and mantua-makers will not 
trust them.” In concluding his observa- 
tions, the noble earl said, “ If these Bills 
pass, I have no doubt that all the swin- 
dlers and rogues will meet in one of the 
larger squares, and hang up. the effigy of 
your humble servant.” 
Ordered, that the Bills be printed. 


ContinenTaL TreatiEs.] The Earl of 
Liverpool, by command of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, presented copies 
of the Treaty between his Britannic Ma- 
jesty and the emperor of Austria, con- 
cluded at Chaumont, on the 3d of March 
last. Also, copies of the Treaties entered 


into with Russia and Prussia at the same. 


place. And likewise, a copy of the Con- 
vention agreed upon between his Majesty 
and the French government, at Paris ; 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


After a few words interchanged between | 


his lordship and .earl Grey, across the 
table, in an under tone of voice, 

The latter moved for the production of 
an account of all sums advanced by his 
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Majesty’s government to his Swedish ma. 
jesty, in compliance with the articles of 
the Treaty of Concert and Subsidy, con. 
cluded at Stockholm on the 3d March, 
1813. Also, for an account of the num. 
ber of troops employed by his Swedish 
majesty, as his contingent under the said 
treaty. And thirdly, for the statement of 
the date, when the island of Guadalou 
was surrendered by his Majesty to Swe. 
den, and the date when it was taken pos. 
session of by his Swedish majesty. The 
noble earl also moved for a copy of all 
orders issued from the board of Admiralty, 
respecting the blockade of the ports of 
Norway. 

These documents were respectively or. 
dered to be laid before the House. 

Earl Grey said, it would be proper that 
a day should be fixed for the general dis. 
cussion of the subject to which these do- 
ments referred. With the leave of the 
House, he would propose Tuesday the 10th 
inst., and for which day he moved that 
the Lords be summoned ; which was or- 
dered accordingly. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 2. 


CamprivGe Canat.] On the question, 
that the Report of the Committee be re- 
ceived, 

Mr. Brand rose and observed, that, ac- 
cording to the standing order of the 
House, new notices ought to have been 
given to those individuals who had signi- 
fied their consent to the cutting of this 
canal. The present was a Bill to amenda 
former Bill passed in the last session ; but 
the amendments were of a description that 
wholly altered the original Act. It to 
tally changed and varied the line of the 
canal ; and it became a question for con- 
sideration, whether those who had as- 
sented to the first plan, were bound to 
consent to the second; he should there- 
fore move, that the Report be received 
this day six months. 

After a few words from Mr. Western 
and Mr. Harvey, 

The Speaker observed, that the question 
which had been raised by the hon. mem- 
ber was one important ‘to the safety of 
their own proceedings, and the interests of 
private property ; and he therefore wisb- 
ed the attention of the House to be parti- 
cularly given to it. Here was a Bill, 
founded upon one that had passed last 
session, but essentially changing its object 
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and character, and which assumed as a 
rinciple, that the parties interested in 
the first were formally bound to conserit 
tothe present, though avowedly produc- 
ing an opposite result from that to which 
they had originally assented, He could 
not better illustrate his own conception of 
the case, than by supposing a canal to be 
cut, one end of which should terminate at 
a coal-pit, and the other at a chalk-pit: 
the persons interested in this undertaking 
consent to it; but if, afterwards, it were 
resolved to stop short, and to carry the 
canal neither to the coal-pit nor the chalk- 
pit, but only through an intermediate 
space, it could hardly be assumed, that 
the parties who had in the first instance 
agreed to the plan were also consenting 
to the alteration, when it accomplished 
neither of the purposes they might be 
supposed to have in view. Something 
analogous to this he conceived the present 
question to be ; and it was for the House 
to consider how they would dispose of it. 
Mr. Yorke said, the House was not cor- 
rectly in possession of the object of the 
amended Bill. Its object was, to proceed 
immediately with part of the work ; but it 
by no means implied that the whole line 

of canal would not be subsequently cut. 

After a few words from Mr. Brand, Mr. 
§. Lefevre and genéral Manners, 

The Speaker suggested, that the better 
way would -be to let the Bill proceed 
through its present stage, and postpone 
the third reading for eight or ten days; 
to give the parties time to petition upon 
the question of the standing order. This 


proposition was acceded to by Mr. Brand. 


RamscaTe Harsour. Sir W. 
gg moved the second reading of this 

ill. 

Sir C.. Monck wished the hon. baronet 
had explained the nature and extent of 
the duties to be paid by vessels, accord- 
ing to this Bill; and how far they were 
different from those already levied by 
former Acts. 

Sir W. Curtis observed, in reply, that 
there was no port from Portsmouth to 
London where ships could enter, “except 
Ramsgate; it was but fair, therefore, that 
they should pay towards defraying the 
expences incident. to keeping the harbour 
in a safe and good state. 

The House divided upon the second 
reading ; and it was thrown out by a ma- 
jority of 14; there being 16 for, and 30 
against, 
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_Treatizs THe The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer presented at 
the bar copies of the Treaties signed on 
the Ist of March last, between this coun- 
try and Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and 
also a copy of the Convention for the Ces- 
sation of Hostilities between England and 
France, signed at Paris on the 25d of 
April. Having moved that they should 
lie upon the table ; he observed, that no- 
thing more would be necessary at present, 
than to observe, that the consideration of 
the Convention, and of the Subsidiary 
Treaties, would take place in a Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. Whitbread enquired whether the 
right hon. gentleman and his colleagues 
had come to a determination not to sub- 
mit to the House those papers relative to 
the negociation at Chatillon, which were 
prepared for it, but which, in consequence 
of the subsequent extraordinary events in 
Europe, they had deemed it proper to 
withhold. He did not see how it would 
be possible to consider the Treaties now 
laid before them, without the communica- 
tion of those antecedent documents. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said; he 
was not aware, that it was the intention 
of government to submit those papers to 
the House; but, at a future period, when 


\ the subsidies themselves were under their 


consideration, it would be competent for 
any member to move for their production. 

Mr. Whitbread.—Then it is determined © 
upon, that they shall be refused ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he was not prepared to signify that 
they would be refused. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to ask another 
question, whether any advances of mone 
had been made to any or all of the Allied 
Powers, subsequent to, and in consequence 
of, the Treaties that were signed? He did 
not mean to imply, that any advances so 
made would have been improper; but he 
wished to know the fact. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answer- 
ed, that to some of the Allied Powers ad- 
vances had been given out of the provi- 
sion which had been made at the conclu- 
sion, of the last session, for the general 
purpose of assisting the Allies. 

Mr. Whitbread. Have any advances been 
made subsequent to the signing of the 
treaties at Chaumont? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—Some 
advances have been made subsequent to 
the signing of the treaties at Chaumont. 
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The following is a Copy of the Treaty 
between Great Britain and Austria: 


A Treaty of Union, Concert, and 
Subsidy, between his Britannic 
 Masesty and bis Imperial and 
Royal Apostolic Majesty the Em- 
Peron of Austria. Signed at 
Chaumont, the Ist of March 1814. 


In the Name of the Most Holy:and Un- 
divided Trinity. —His Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, his Imperial and Royal-Apos- 
tolic Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias, and 
his Majesty the King of Prussia, having 
transmitted to the French government 
proposals for concluding a general peace, 
and being desirous, should France refuse 
the conditions therein contained, to draw 
closer the ties which unite them for the 
vigorous prosecution of a war undertaken 
for the salutary purpose of putting an end 
tothe miseries of Europe, of securing its fu- 
ture repose, by re-establishing a just balance 
of power, and being at the same time de- 
sirous, should the Almighty bless their 
pacific intentions, to fix the means of 
maintaining, against every attempt, the 
order of things which shall have been the 
happy consequence of their efforts, have 
agreed to sanction,- by a solemn treaty, 
signed separately by each of the four 
powers with the three others, this twofold 
engagement, 

n consequence, his Majesty the King 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland has named to discuss, settle, 
and sign the conditions of the present 
Treaty, with his Imperial and Royal Apos- 
tolic Majesty, the right honourable Robert 
Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, one of his 
said Majesty’s most Honourable Privy 
Council, Member of Parliament, Colonel 
of the Londonderry Regiment of Militia, 
and his Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, &c. &c. &c. and his Im- 
perial’‘and Royal Apostolic Majesty having 


named, on his part, the Sieur Clement 


Wenceslaus Lothaire Prince Metternich 
Winneburgh Ochsenhausen, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Stephen, Knight of the Russian 
- Orders of St. Andrew, of St, Alexander 
Newsky, and of St. Anne of the First Class, 
Knight of the Prussian Orders of the Black 
and Red Eagles, Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Joseph of Wurtzburgh, Knight of 
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the Order of St. Hubert of Bavaria, of the 


Golden Eagle of Wurtemburgh, and of ge, 
veral others, his Chamberlain, Privy 
Councillor, Minister of State, of Con. 
ferences, and of Foreign Affairs.—The said 


-Plenipotentiaries, after having exchanged 
their full powers, found to be in due’ and 


proper form, have agreed upon the fol. 
lowing Articles : 

Art. I. The High Contracting Powers 
above-named solemnly engage by the 
present Treaty, and in the event of France 
refusing to aecede to the conditions of 
peace now proposed, to apply all the 
means of their respective states to the vis 
gorous prosecution of the war against that 
power, and to employ them in _ perfect 


concert, in order to obtain for themselves 


and for Europe a general peace, under 
the protection of which the rights and li. 


berties of all mations. may be established 


and secured. 

This engagement shall in no respect 
affect the stipulations which the several 
powers have already contracted relative to 
the number of troops to be kept against 
the enemy ; and it is understood, that the 
courts of England, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, engage by the present: Treaty to 
keep in the field, each of them, one 
hundred and fifty thousand effective men, 
exclusive of garrisons, to be employed in 
active service against the common enemy. 

Art, II. The High Contracting Parties 
reciprocally engage not to negociate st 
parately with the common enemy, norte 


sign peace, truce, nor convention, but with , 


common consent. They moreover en, 
gage not to lay down their arms until the 
object of the war, mutually understood 
and agreed upon, shall have been at- 
tained. 

Art. III. In order to contribute in the 


‘Most prompt and decisive manner to fulfil 


this great object, his Britannic Majesty 
engages to furnish a subsidy of five mil- 
lions sterling for the service of the year 
1814, to be divided in equal proportions 
amongst the three powers: and his said 
Majesty promises moreover to atrange, 
before the ist of January in each year, 
with their Imperial and Royal Majesties, 
the further succours to be furnished during 
the subsequent year, if (which God for 
bid!) the war should so long continue. 
The subsidy above stipulated, of five mil- 
lions sterling, shall be paid in London, by 
monthly instalments, and in equal pro 
portions, to the ministers of the respective 


powers duly authorised to receive the 
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same. In case peace should be signed be- 
tweenthe Allied Powers and France before 
the expiration of the year, the subsidy, 
calculated upon the scale of five millions 
sterling, shall be paid up to the end of the 
month in which the definitive treaty shall 
have been signed; and his Britannic Ma- 
jesty promises, in addition, to pay to 
Austria and to Prussia two months, and 
to Russia four months, over and above the 
stipulated subsidy, to cover the expences 
of the return of their troops within their 
own frontiers. 

Art. IV. The High Contracting Parties 
will be entitled respectively to accredit to 
the generals commanding their armies, 
officers, who will be allowed to correspond 
with their governnients, for the purpose of 
informing them of the military events, and 
of every thing which relates to the ope- 
rations of the armies. : 

Art. V. The High Contracting Powers 
reserving to themselves to concert together, 
on the conclusion of a peace with France, as 
to the means best adapted to guarantee to 
Europe and to themselves reciprocally the 
continuance of the peace, have also deter- 
mined to enter, without delay, into defen- 
sive engagements for the protection of 
their respective states in Europe against 
every attempt which France might make 
to infringe the order of things resulting 
from such pacification. 

Art. VI. To effect this they agree, that 
in the event of one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties being threatened with an at- 
tack on the part of France, the others shall 
employ their most strenuous efforts to pre- 
vent it, by friendly interposition. 

Art. VII. In the case of these endea- 
vours proving ineffectual, the High Con- 
tracting Parties promise to come to the 
immediate assistance of the power at- 
tacked, each with a body of sixty thousand 
men. 

Art. VIII. Such auxiliary corps shall 
respectively consist of fifty thousand in- 
fantry and ten thousand cavalry, with a 
train of artillery, and ammunition in pro- 
portion to the number of troops: the 
auxiliary corps shall be ready to take the 
field in the most effective manner, for the 
safety of the power attacked or threatened, 
within two months at latest after the re- 
quisition shall have been made. 

Art. IX. As the situation of the seat of 
War, or other circumstances, might render 
it difficult for Great Britain to furnish 
the stipulated succours in English troops 
Within the term prescribed, and to main- 
( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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tain the same on a war establishment, his 
Britannic Majesty reserves the right of 
furnishing his contingent to the requiring 
power in foreign troops in his pay, or to 
pay annually to that. power a sum of 
money, at the rate of twenty pounds 
sterling per each man for infanjry, and of 
thirty pounds ‘sterling for cavalry, until 
the stipulated succour shall be complete. 

The. mode of furnishing this succour 
by Great Britain shall be settled amicably, 
in each particular case, between his Bri- _ 
tannic Majesty and the power threatened, 
or attacked, as soon as the requisition 
shall be made; the same principle shall 
be adopted with regard to the forces 
which his Britannic Majesty engages to 
furnish by the first article of the present 
Treaty. 

Art. X. The auxiliary army shall be 
under the orders of the commander in 
chief of the army of the requiring power ; 
it shall be commanded by its own general, 
and employed in all military operations 
according to the rules of war. The pay 
of the auxiliary army shall be defrayed 
by the requiring power; the rations and 
portions of provisions and forage, &c. as 
well as quarters, shall be furnished by the 
requiring power as soon as the auxiliary 
army shall have passed its own frontier; ~ 
and that upon the same footing as the 
said power maintains, or shall maintain, 
its own troops in the field or in quarters. 

Art. XI. The discipline and administra- 
tion of the troops shall solely depend upon 
their own commander ; they shall not.be 
separated. The trophies and booty taken 
from the enemy shall belong to the troops 
who take them. 

Art. XII. Whenever the amount of the 
stipulated succours shall be found inade- 
quate to the exigency of the case, the 
High Contracting Parties reserve to them- 
selves to make, without loss of time, an 
ulterior arrangement as to the additional 
succours which it may be deemed neces- 
sary to furnish. 

Art. XIII, The High Contracting Parties 
mutually promise, that in case they shall 
be reciprocally engaged in hostilities, in 
consequence of furnishing the stipulated ~ 
succours, the party requiring and the 
parties called upon, andactingas auxiliaries 
in the war, shall not make peace but by 
common consent. 

Art. XIV. The engagements contracted 
by the present Treaty, shall not prejudice | 
those which the High Contracting Parties .. 
may have entered into with other powers, 
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nor prevent them from forming new en- 
gagements, with other states, with a view 
of obtaining the same salutary result. 


Att. XV. In order to render more ef- 


fectual the defensive engagements above 
stipulated, by uniting for their common 
defence the powers the most exposed to a 
French invasion, the High Contiacting 
Parties engage to invite those powers to 


accede to the present Treaty of defensive 


alliance. 

Art. XVI. The present Treaty of de- 
fensive alliance having for its object to 
maintain the equilibrium of Europe, to se- 
cure the repose and independence of its 
states, and to prevent the invasions which 
during so many years have desolated the 
world, the High Contracting Parties have 
agreed to extend the duration of it to 
twenty years, to take date from the day 
of its signature ; and they reserve to them- 
selves, to concert upon its ulterior pro- 
longation, three years before its expira- 
tion, should circumstances require it. 

Art. XVII. The present Treaty shall be 
ratified, and the ratification exchanged 
within two months or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Ple- 
nipotentiaries have signed the same, and 
affixed thereto the seal of their arms. — 

Done at Chaumont this first day of 
March in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fourteen. 

CasTLEREAGH. 
Crement Wencestaus Lotualne, 
Prince of Metternich. 


[The Treaties between Great Britain 
and Russia and Prussia are couched 
in exactly the same terms as the above. 
They are therefore not inserted. ] 


Convention for a Suspension of Hostili- 
ties with France.—Signed at Paris, 
the 23d of April 1814. 


In the Name of the Most Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity.—The Allied Powers, 
anxious to terminate the misfortunes of 
Europe, and to lay the foundation of its 
repose on a just division of power between 
the states of which it is composed; de- 
sirous of affording to France, (now that she 
is reinstated under a government whose 
principles offer the necessary guarantees 
for the maintenance of peace), proofs of 
their disposition to place themselves in the 
relations of friendship with her ; and. wish- 
ing at the same time that France should 
enjoy the blessings of peace as much as 
possible, even before the whole of their 
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arrangements can be completed, have re. 
solved to proceed, conjointly with his 
Royal Highness Monsieur, Son of France,’ 
Brother of the King, Lieutenant Genera} 
of the Kingdom of France, to a suspen. 
sion of hostilities between their respective 
forces, and to the re-establishment of the 
relations of friendship which formerly. 
subsisted between them. 

His Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, for 
himself and his Allies on the one part, and 
his Royal Highness Monsieur, brother of 
the Most Christian King, Lieutenant-Ge. 
neral of the Kingdom of France, on the 
other part, have, in consequence, named 
plenipotentiaries to agree to an act, which, 
without prejudging thé terms of Peace, 
contains stipulations for a suspension of 
hostilities, and which shall be succeeded, 
as soon as may be, by a Treaty of Peace; 
to wit:—His Majesty the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire. 
land, the right hon. Robert Stewart Vis- 
count Castlereagh, one of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, a Member 
of Parliament, Colonel of the Londonderry 
regiment of Militia, and his principal Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and 
his Royal Highness Monsieur, Brother of 
the King, Lieutenant-General of the king- 
dom of France, Le Sieur Charles Maurice 
de Talleyrand Perigord, Prince of Bene- 
vento, Grand Eagle of the Legion of Ho 
nour, Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Stephen, of the Orders of St. Andrew, St 
Alexander Newsky, and of St. Anne of 
Russia, of the Orders of the Black Eagle 
and the Red Eagle of Prussia, Senator and 
President of the Provisional Government; 
who, after the exchange of their full 
powers, have agreed to the following Ar- 
ticles : 

Article I. All hostilities by land and sea 
are, and shall remain, suspended between 
the Allied Powers and France, that is to 
say:—for the land forces, as soon as the 
commanding officers of the French armies 
and fortified places shall have signified to 
the allied troops opposed to them, that 
they have recognized the authority of the 
Lieutenant General of the kingdom of 
France; and in like manner upon the sea, 
as far as regards maritime places and sta- 
tions, as soon as the shipping and ports of 
the kingdom of France, or those occupied 
by French forces shall have manifested the 
same submission. 

Article II. For the purpose of effecting 
the re-establishment of the relations of 
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friendship between the Allied Powers and 
France, and to afford to the latter before- 
hand, as much as possible, the enjoyment 
of the blessings of peace, the Allied Powers 
will cause their armies to evacuate the 
French territory, as it existed on the Ist 
of January 1792, upon condition that the 
places still in the possession of the French 
armies beyond those limits, shall be eva- 
cuated and delivered up to the Allies. 

Art. III. The Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom of France will accordingly 
instruct the commandants of those places 
to deliver them up in the following man- 
ner, viz. The places situated upon the 
Rhine, not comprehended within the 
limits of France on the ist of January, 
1792, and those between the Khine and 
the said limits, in the space of ten days, 
tobe calculated from the day of the signa- 
ture of the present act; the places in 
Piedmont and in other parts of Italy which 
belonged to France, in fifteen days; those 
in Spain in twenty days; and all other 
places occupied by French troops, without 
exception, in such manner, as that they 
shall be entirely delivered up by the Ist 
of June next. The garrisons of such 
places shall depart with their arms and 
baggage, and with the private property of 
the military, and of the civil agents of 
every description. They shall be allowed 
to take with them field artillery in the 
proportion of three pieces to each one 
thousand men, the sick and wounded 
therein comprised. 

The property of the fortresses, and 
every thing which is not private property 
shall remain’ untouched, and shall. be 
given over in full tothe Allies without any 
thing being removed. In the property 
are comprised not only the depdts of ar- 
tillery. and ammunition, ‘but also all other 
supplies of every description, as well as 
the archives, inventories, plans, maps, 
models, &c. 

Immediately after the signature of the 
present Convention, commissaries on the 
part of the Allied Powers and of France 
shall be named and dispatched to the for- 
tresses, in order to ascertain the state in 
which they are, and to regulate together 
the execution of this article. 

. The garrisons shall be regulated in their 
return to France according to the maga- 


be agreed upon. The blockades of forti- 
fied places in France shall be raised im- 
mediately by the allied armies, 

_ The French troops making a part of the 
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army of Italy, or occupying the fortified 
places in that country or in the Mediter- 
ranean, shall be recalled immediately by 
his royal highness the Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom. 
_ Article IV. The stipulations of the pre- 
ceding article shall be equally applied to 
maritiine fortresses, the Contracting Powers 
reserving, however, to themselves to regu- 
late in the Definitive Treaty of Peace, the 
fate of the arsenals, vessels of war, armed 
and unarmed, which are in those places. 
Article V. The fleets and ships of France 
shall remain in their respective situations, 
vessels only charged with particular mis- 
sions shall be allowed to sail, but the im- 
mediate effect of the present act in respect 
to the French ports, shal] be the raising of 
all blockade by land or sea, the liberty of 
fishing, that of the coasting trade, parti- 
cularly of that which is necessary for 
supplying Paris with provisions; and the 
re-establishment of the relations of com- 
merce conformably to the internal regula- 
tions of each country ; and the immediate 
effect in respect to the interior shall be 
the free provisioning of the cities, and the 
free passage of all means of military or 
commercial transport. 
Article VI. In order to anticipate every 
subject of complaint and dispute which 
may arise respecting the captures which 
might be made at sea after the signature 
of the present Convention, it is recipro- 
cally agreed that vessels and effects which 
may be taken in the Channel, and in the 
North Seas, after the space of twelve days, 
to reckon from the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the present act, shall be re- 
stored on both sides, that the term shall 
be one month within the Channel and 
North Seas to the Canary Islands and to 
the Equator, and five months in every 
other part of the world, without any ex- 
ception or other particular distinction of. 


_| time, or of place. 


Article VII. On both sides, the pri- 
soners, officers and soldiers, of land or sea, 
or of any other description whatever, and 
particularly hostages, shall be immediately 
sent back to their respective countries, 
without ransom and without exchange. 
Commissaries shall be named reciprocally 
in order to carry this general liberation 
into effect. 

Article VIII. The administration of the 
departments or cities actually occupied by 
the forces of the co-belligerents shall be 
given over to the magistrates named by 
His Royal Highness the Lieutenant-Ge 
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neral of the kingdom of France. The 
Royal Authorities shall provide for the 
subsistence and wants of the troops to the 
moment when they shall evacuate the 
French territory, the Allied Powers wish- 
‘ing asan act of friendship towards France, 
to discontinue the military requisitions, as 
soon as the restoration of the legitimate 
authority shall have been effected. Every 
thing which relates to the execution of 
this article shall be regulated by a parti- 
cular Convention. 

Article IX. A mutual understanding 
shall take place respecting the terms of 
the second article, as to the routes which 
the troops of the Allied Powers shall fol- 
low in their march, in order to prepare 
the means of subsistance, and commissa- 
ries shall be named to regulate all matters 
of detail, and to accompany the troops till 
the moment of their quitting the French 
territory. 

In testimony of which the respective: 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
Convention, and affixed thereto the seals 
of their arms, 

Done at Paris, the 23d day of April in 
the year of our Lord, 1814. 

CasTLEREAGH, 
Le Prince DE BENEVENTO, 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 


The term of ten days, agreed on in 
virtue of the stipulations of the Third 
Article of the Convention of this day for 
the evacuation of the fortified places upon 
the Rhine, and between that river and the 
ancient frontiers of France, is extended to 
the fortified places and military establish- 
ments of whatsoever description in the 
United Provinces of the United States. 

The present additional article shall have 
the same force and validity, as if it were 
word for word inserted in the Convention 
of this day. 

In testimony of which the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed it, and af- 
fixed thereto the seals of their arms. 

Done in Paris, the 23rd day of April 
in the year of our Lord, 1814. 

CasTLEREAGH. 
Le Prince BENEVENTO. 


Norway.] Mr. C. W. Wynn rose to 
move for some papers respecting the situa- 
_ tion of Norway,to the production of which 
he understood there would be no objec- 
tion. The hon. gentleman then moved, that 
there should be laid before the House, 

“ An account of all sums of money paid 


Norway. 


to the government of Sweden, in conse. 
quence of the Treaty entered into between 
that country and this, signed March 3, 
1813.—An account of the number of 
troops employed by the government of 
Sweden in the late campaign, in confor. 
mity with its engagements with this coun. 
try, so far as the same can be ascertained 
from official documents;—The date of the 
surrender of the island of Guadaloupe by 
this country, and of the occupation thereof 
by the king of Sweden; and, Copies of all 
orders issued from the Admiralty, for the 
blockade of the coast of Norway.” 

_ In submitting this motion to the House, 
he wished to ask, whether any negocia- 
tion respecting Norway was now going 
on; or whether, from the hostile measare 
of starving them into a compliance with 
the demands of Sweden, which had been 
adopted, there was no reom left for nego. 
ciation ?—In the union which was pro- 
posed between Norway and Sweden, it 
was stated that it should take place with 
every regard to the happiness of the people 
of Norway ; and the first fruits of this was 
the system of starvation to which he had 
alluded. He had further to ask, why the 
treaty of peace with Denmark had not 
been produced? 

On the question being put from the 
chair, . 

Mr. Horner observed, addressing him- 
self to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that he had a few evenings since asked, 
whether his Majesty’s government had, in 
the general order for the release of pri- 
soners of war in this country, made any 
distinction with regard to the Danish pri- 
soners? The right hon. gentleman (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) then said, 
he did not know of any such distinction; 
and, indeed, as he (Mr. Horner) under- 
stood we were in relations of peace with 
the crown of Denmark, he was not dis- 
posed to believe that such a distinction 
had existed. He had since, however, re- 
ceived an assurance, that an order had 
been issued by the Transport Board to 
detain the Danish prisoners of war. This 
was a subject on which he thought the 
House of Commons ought not to be left in 


doubt ; he trusted, therefore, that the right 


hon, gentleman would now answer, whe- 
ther such really was the case or not? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that with respect to the motion of the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. C. W. Wynn), he was not 
aware of any objection to the production 
of the information he required, as far as it 
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could be given from official documents. 
As io the question, whether any negocia- 
tions were now going on with respect to 
Norway, he had ne difficulty in saying 
that such negociations were pending.— 
With respect to the non-production of the 
Treaty of Peace with Deamark, he begged 
to observe, that before it could with pro- 
priety be laid before the House, it should 
be regularly exchanged with that coart. 
This had not yet been done; but as soon 
as it had, that ‘Treaty would be added to the 
other documents on the table of the House. 
He had only to add, what he had before 
stated, that he knew of no distinction be- 
tween the Danish and other prisoners of 
war; except that he understood a gentle- 
man had arrived upon that subject from 
the Danish government ; in consequence 
of whose interference some little delay 
had taken place: but he knew of no other 
cause of detention. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was happy to 
hear from the right hon. gentleman that 
-negociations were still carrying on re- 
specting Norway. He was happy, not 
for Norway as a power, but for Norway as 
apeople. The case of Norway, he be- 
lieved, was not much understood in this 


country ; it was one, however, worthy of 


the most serious and solemn consideration. 
They had been told, that the ratifications 
of the Treaty between England and Den- 
mark had not yet been exchanged ; but 
they bad not been told why. For himself, 
he found it difficult to imagine a reason, 
when he reflected on the distance be- 
tween the two countries. Not only, how- 
ever, were the ratifications unexchanged, 
but the treaty had not even found its way 
into the usaal channels of intelligence in 
this country—he meant the daily journals. 
He had himself been utterly ignorant of 
its stipulations, till very lately, that a’ copy 
of it passed into his hands; and upon 
examining them, he found the second ar- 
ticle provided that “ all prisoners of war 
should be given up, en masse, immediately 
after the ratification.” Here then was the 
proper explanation, which the right hon. 
gentleman might have given in reply to 
‘the question that bad been put respecting 
the Danish prisoners ; but, instead of this, 

ley were told that a person had arrived 
from Denmark, with powers to concert 
the return of those prisoners. Were they 
to understand, that a sort of Veto had 
been put upon the exchange of them by 
‘the court of Denmark ; or, was there to be 
a distinction made between Danish and 
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Norwegian prisoners, and was the com- 
missary come over to separate the one 
from the other? By another article of the 
Treaty it was stipalated, that recourse was 
not to be had to force, for effecting the 
annexation of Norway to Sweden, unless 
the covrt of Denmark should not join the 
northern alliance. Really, therefore, 
looking at the present situation of things, 
at @ moment when we are applauding the 
magnanimity of the allied powers in every 
other transaction, and when we are fre- 
joicing in the effects of that wise, mode- — 
rate and liberal policy, which they have 

adopted, it is melancholy to think that so 
bright a scene should be clouded, that the 
lustre of such achievements should be tar- 
nished by a spot like this: that we should 
be engaged to starve a nation into submis- 
sion to Sweden, whom, as a people, they 
detest, and whom they are resolved to re- 
sist to the last extremity. If, according 
to the Treaty between this country and 
Sweden, we are bound to accomplish the 
cession of Norway, and if the Norwegians 
must be transferred like sheep from one 
master to another; surely, by the official 
and solemn surrender made by the Danish 
government, that end had been accom. 
plished, and they had now, ir fact, become 
the sabjects of Sweden. The question 
then resolved itself into this: whether the 
Honse would sanction the government of 
this country in aiding Sweden to starve @ 
people into submission to her power and 
rule; they having, in fact, been transferred, 
as far as it Was in the power of Denmark 
to make the transfer. When all the pa- 
pers that would be moved for should be 
laid before them, it would be seen, whe- 
ther the ‘stipulations entered into by 
Sweden had been so performed by her as 
to call upon England for what she was 
now doing, in co-operating to produce a 
measure so detestable. He ‘should be 
most happy to learn, that the negociations 
now pending had rendered it unnecessary. 
When the Swedish commissioners entered 
Norway, their first demand was, that the 
arms, ammunition, and fortresses of the 
Norwegians should be surrendered. This 
demand was instantly resisted. He knew 
it had been said, that this resistance was 
the act of a single individual, who was 
intriguing to secure the possession of Nor- 
way to himself; but that the people of 
Norway were universally desirous of being 
incorporated with Sweden, and taken under 
her protection. From all the inquiry. 
however, that he had made, and from all 
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the information produced by that inquiry; 
the inhabitants of Norway, a. patient, 
brave, and enterprising people, were re- 
solved, as one man, to sacrifice their lives 
in the struggle, rather than submit. This 
sentiment pervaded every part of the 
country, from north to south, and the 
peasantry had already armed, and were 
suffering the most dreadful privations. In 
fact, the voluntary sacrifices of the pea- 
sants at this time were astonishing, and 
scarcely credible—they subsisted upon 
dirt, and such things as every other hu- 
man creature would revolt at; and were 
determined that Norway should become a 
desart, ere they would submit to the Swe- 
dish yoke. And under whose auspices 
was all this carried on? Under those of a 
great captain, who had been elected to the 
high situation which he occupied ; .and 
who, having thus owed his elevation to the 
choice of a people, entered into a compact 
with other nations to deliver to him an- 
other people who had no choice with re- 
spect to their government. He hoped, for 


the sake of humanity, for the sake of that 
reat person who had achieved so much 
or the deliverance of Europe, for the ho- 
nour of this country, for the honour of 
government, whose steps with respect to 


foreign relations he had from a certain pe- 
riod been most happy to applaud, that 
ministers would be able to extricate them- 
selves from the difficulties in which they 
seemed involved on the subject ; and if not, 
he hoped he should be able to persuade the 
House of Commons, on anexamination and 
comparison of the stipulations of the dif- 
ferent treaties, that the government and 
the country were in no way bound to be 
the abettors of this most disgraceful at- 
tempt. At present, he would not further 
trouble the House. He should be very glad 
to hear from the right hon. gentleman,why, 
the Danish Treaty had not been ratified, 
and whether any commissioner had been 
sent from Denmark to make a selection 
between the Danish and Norwegian pri- 
soners, in order that the one might be re- 
tained and the other set at liberty. Be- 
fore he sat down he begged to recall the 
attention of the House to the debate on 
the Swedish Treaty last year; in the 
course of which a right hon. gentleman, 
whom he did not then see in his place, 
asked, whether the terms of it were to be 
interpreted into a guarantee of the posses- 
sion of Norway to Sweden? The answer 
was, No; and more than that, a noble 
lord, in a remarkable mode of expression, 
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observed, that the right hon. gentleman 
who put the question ought to be better 
disciplined in diplomatic terms, than to 
suppose that the Treaty could be inter. 
preted into such a guarantee. The fact 
was, that notie existed by which the coun- 
try was bound, or whicl: called upon the 
House to sanction, the publication in the 
Gazette of Saturday last. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that it could not be expected he should be 
prepared to answer all the questions that 
had been put to. him. With respect to 
the Treaty with Sweden, it was one which 
last year had received the approbation of 
parliament. The House would recollect, 
that the Treaty between Russia and Swe- 
den was the key-stone of that glorious con- 
federacy by which such signal benefits to 
Europe had been achieved. For our part, 
we had done nothing in the course of the 
whole of the proceedings, but in the strict 
est concert with our allies, and which we 
had not been unanimously called on by 
them todo. It was perfectly true, that 
we had not engaged to guarantee Norway 
to Sweden, after the cession of it by Den- 
mark; but that cession had not taken 
place. It would be improper for him to 
go more particularly into this subject at 
present; but he desired that the House 
would’ suspend their judgment upon it, 
until the whole case came before them. 
The hon. gentleman opposite had been 
greatly misinformed. It was by no means 
true, that from one end of Norway to the 
other there existed a spirit of resistance 
to the Swedish government. It was 
equally unfounded, that no liberal offer 
had been made to Norway on her annex- 
ation to Sweden. On the contrary, 3 
more generous offer had been made than 
in any other case of cession that had oc« 
curred in the history of the world. With 
respect to the causes that had led to the 
rejection of this offer, the present was not 
the proper time to communicate them to 
parliament. As to the Danish commis- 
sioners, he was not aware that any officer 
from Denmark, with such an object as 
that ascribed to him, was in the country. 
Mr. Whitbread asked, whether the offer 
of a constitution, or of a participation in 
the Swedish constitution (which the right 
hon. gentleman had chosen to characterise 
as the most liberal offer that had ever been 
made to a nation in the history of the 
world) was not preceded by a demand to 
the Norwegians to deliver up their for- 


tresses and arms? He would also ask, if im 
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a country possessed of not more than 7 or 
300,000, or at most under a million of in- 
habitants, 30 or 40,000 persons were not 
actually embodied to resist the annexation 
of Norway to Sweden ? 

No answer was returned. 


Stave Trave.] Mr. Wilberforce said, 
that in rising to make the motion which 
he now intended to propose, he felt grati- 
fied in reflecting that it would not be ne- 
cessary to take up the time of the House, 
by detailing, at any length, those consi- 
derations which rendered -such a step ad- 
visable. The House had already recog- 
nized and acted upon them in 1806 and 
1810, when they consented to an address 
tothe throne, similar, in effect, to what 
he now wished them to. adopt. It was 
impossible for any one to open his eyes, 
and look abroad upon the world, without 
feeling that there never was a period when 
the general circumstances of all nations 
were more favourable to such a motion 
than the present, and when there existed 
such powerful motives for them to accede 
toits object. It was something to have 
an occasion like this presented, when all 
the great powers of Europe were assem- 
bled in congress to consider and discuss 
the very elements, as it were, of their 
own political rights ; it was something to 
have such a moment presented for urging 
the consideration of the wrongs of Africa. 
When, indeed, he reflected upon these 
circumstances, and when he recalled to 
memory that extraordinary succession of 
providential events which had placed the 
world in its present state of hope and 
security, he could not but contemplate in 
them the hand of the Almighty stretched 
out for the deliverance of mankind, And 
what more acceptable token of gratitude 
could be displayed towards. heaven—what 
more acceptable proof of our delight and 
thankfulness for such mercies, than a mea- 
sure like the one he now meant to propose? 
It might truly be said, that the great con- 
tinental powers had been acting in its very 
spirit and effect; and when, too, were 
considered the provocations that all of 
them had received, and some in particular, 
and the glorious revenge they had taken, 
saving from ruin instead of inflicting it ; 
the recognition of the principles he was 
about to recommend was so plain, that it 
afforded a sure ground and confident hope 
that they would be acknowledged, in all 
which he now wished.to obtain, as a sequel 
merely of what they had so nobly begun. 
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There was but one objection that he had - 
ever heard made against the proceeding 
he meant to recommend ; and that was, 
when he had been talking of the conti- 


| nental powers acceding immediately toa 


general abolition of the slave trade, the 
reply had been, why we ourselves did not 
abolish it till after eighteen or nineteen 
years of enquiry, and how can we expect 
that they should do it precipitately? But 
this was not the fact. When the features 
of that trade were truly developed, when 
its character was fully known, when its ~ 
effects were thoroughly understood, we 
got rid of it directly. It was on its trial 
during that time, and its sentence followed 
immediately upon conviction. When the 
whole system was unfolded, every one 
acknowledged that we were bound to abo- 
lish it, as a traffic inconsistent with every 
feeling of justice, religion, and humanity. 
When the question was first entered upon, 
no one properly understood its details ; 
by degrees, however, the light broke in 
upon that den of serpents; and when it 
did so, and it was seen in all its hideous 
deformity, there existed but one opinion 
among men of any sense of duty, or any 
feelings of humanity. It should be re- 
membered too, that great and powerful 
interests were opposed to it. It was said, 
our commerce. would be destroyed, our 
marine would be destroyed, and that our 
settlements in the West Indies could not 
subsist at all without a regular importation 


of slaves; while in Africa they would 


continue to be brought down to the coast, 
and when no market was open for them 
they would be murdered. Thus it was 
foretold, that nothing but disaster would 
take place in Europe, in the western he- 
misphere, and in Africa itself, by the abo- 
lition; yet, ali these predictions proved 
fallacious; and therefore, in soliciting 
other countries to adopt the same course, 
we call upon them to run no risk, nor 
to attempt any untried scheme. But, in 
fact, the greater nations of Europe, and 
particularly France, had no direct interest 
in the continuance of this trade. With 
regard to France, the war had cme 
abolished it for many years past; and, 
therefore, if carried on by her, it would be 
creating it anew. In that country, there- - 
fore, there was no commerce to be de- 
stroyed, no marine to suffer, no manufac- 
tures to decay, as a consequence of not 
participating in this traffic. The hon. 
member then drew a parallel between 
what had been the conduct of Buonaparié 
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with respect to the slave trade, and the 
difficulty which Mr. Fox had found in 
persuading him that our abolition of it 
arose from any principle of .justice; and 
what might be expected from the virtues, 
humanity, and religious feelings of Louis 
18. With regard to Spain also, happier 
results might be anticipated. She was 
not now in a situation where she feared to 
displease any particular city ; she was no 
longer placed in those delicate circum- 
stances; her power was more secured, 
and she was now placed in a condition 
that enabled her to think of safety and 
honour in the way that nations and indi- 
viduals always secured it, by a rigid ad- 
herence to just and honourable principles. 
Looking to Portugal, he entertained simi- 
lar hopes; and he would not now go into 
a paper which he held in his hand, and 
which had been issued by that govern- 
ment. It was asort of vindication of what 
is called the Middle Passage; and the 
principle of it was, that the slave trade 
should be carried on by the ports of Bra- 
zil, till the population of that extensive 
country was in proportion to its magni- 
tude. He had really never read a paper 
which contained so much feeling and hu- 
manity, (a laugh.) Any person perusing 
it, might think that its whole object was, 
to diffuse the greatest possible happiness 
among the most favoured individuals. It 
was, in truth, a melancholy document; 
and yet he was pleased with it. It at least 
shewed, that the Portuguese government 
were attentive to the calls of humanity, 
though in this instance it had been per- 
verted, because they were deceived as to 
the occasions for exerting it. When they 
were reminded, that this trade was wholly 
incompatible with humanity, and when 
the Prince Regent of Portugal was con- 
vinced of the impolicy of supplying the 
Brazils with.a factitious population, there 
could be no doubt that he would resolve 
to co-operate cordially with this country. 
This co-operation would be more prompt 
and effective also, when the removal of 
the court of Portugal to Europe should 
have taken place. With regard to the 
other powers of Europe,—Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, who were unstained 
by a traffic which we, to our shame be 
it spoken, had once participated in, let it 
not be supposed that they would be indif- 
ferent to its annihilation, or that they 
would be tardy in assisting to complete 
that object. hee 

In sparing Paris, and in the.sudden and 
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complete abandonment of every hostile 
feeling, the allied powers had afforded g 
pledge of further and hu. 
manity of conduct. He trusted, that al] 
would concur in this grand object. Go. 
vernment had already obtained the acqui. 
escence of Sweden. Denmark had abo. 
lished the slave trade at an early period, 
America the same. And here he begged 
to guard himself against the imputation of 
being supposed to wish, by this motion, 
to remind his Majesty’s ministers of that 
sacred duty which he was persuaded they 
were ready cheerfully and spontaneously 
to perform. His object was merely to 
strengthen their hands, and, by the renewal 
of a solemn declaration from parliament, 
to show that their former proceedings had 
originated not in a transient or mistaken 
fit of humanity, but in a just and sound 
view of all the bearings and relations of 
the subject. He must repeat, that he 
really thought there was something in the 
present state and circumstances of things 
which justified the most favourable expect 
ations. It would be refreshing to the 
mind, after so long a period of calamity, 
to witness a general acknowledgment of 
the grand and immutable principles of 
justice and humanity. It would raise 
Great Britain still higher in the scale of 
nations, if, after all she had done and suf- 
fered for Europe, she should ask, as a com- 
pensation, not any political or commercial 
advantage, not territory or wealth, but 
only an acquiescence in the establishment 
of a principle so intimately connected with 
the happiness of mankind. The most 
dreadful consequences would result to 
Africa, should foreign powers not consent 
to unite in this desired object. That wide 
continent would again be made the scene 
of horror; and our praises and thanks. 
givings to the Divine Being for his recent 
blessings to us, would be accompanied by 
the shrieks and screams of those whom we 
were persecuting. But he trusted this 
would not be the case. Whatever might 
be his opinion of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, to the professors of that religion 
Europe owed much of its existing liberty; 
and he hoped that they would feel that 
their religion, no less than Protestantism, 
called on them to abolish that inhuman 
traffic which Mr. Pitt had truly called 
“the greatest practical evil that had ever 
been suffered to exist in the world.” He 
concluded by moving, 
“Thatan humble Address be presentedto 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, to 
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assure his Royal Highness, that this House, 
relying, with perfect confidence, on the so- 
Jemn assurances received by parliament in 
1806 and 1810, that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment would employ every proper means to 
obtain a convention of the powers of Europe 
for the immediate and universal abolition 
of the African Slave Trade, beg leave hum- 
bly and earnestly to represent to his Royal 
Highness, that the happy and glorious 
events which promise the general pacifica- 
tion of Christendom, the present union and 
assembly of its greatest sovereigns, and 
the great and generous principles which 
they proclaim as the rule of their conduct, 
afford a most auspicious opportunity for 
interposing the good offices of Great Bri- 
tain to accomplish the above noble pur- 
ose, with the weight which belongs to 
- rank among nations, to the services 
which she has rendered to European inde- 

ndence, and to the unanimous and zea- 
lous concurrence of her parliament and 
eople : 

« That we feel ourselves authorized, by 
our own abolition of this trade, of the 
guilty profits of which we enjoyed the 
largest share, by the fellowship of civiliz- 
ation, of religion, and even of common 
humanity, to implore the other members 
of the commonwealth of Europe to signa- 
lize the restoration of its order and secu- 
rity by the prohibition of this detestable 
commerce, the common stain of the 
Christian name, a system of crimes by 
which the civilized professors of a benefi- 
cent religion spread desolation and perpe- 
tuate barbarism among helpless savages, 
whom they are bound, by the most sacred 
obligations of duty, to protect, to instruct, 
and to reclaim : 

“Humbly to represent to his Royal 
Highness, that .the high rank which this 
kingdom holds among maritime and colo- 
nial states imposes a very serious duty 
upon the British government at this im- 
portant juncture ; and that, unless we in- 
terpose, with effect, to procure a general 
abolition, the practical result of the resto- 
tation of peace will be to revive a traffic 
which we have prohibited as a crime, to 
open the sea to swarms of piratical adven- 
durers, who will renew and extend, on the 
shores of Africa, the scenes of carnage 
and rapine in a great measure suspended, 
by maritime hostilities, and the peace of, 
Christendom will kindle a thoysand fero- 
cious wars among wretched tribes, igno-| 
rant of our quarrels and of our very name:| 

“That the nations whe have ewed the 
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| security of their navigation to our friend- 
ship, and whom we have been happy 
enough to aid in expelling their oppres- 
sors, and maintaining their independence, 
cannot listen without respect to our voice 
raised in the cause of justice and huma- 
nity; and that, among the great states, 
till of Jate our enemies, maritime hostility 
has in fact abolished the trade for twenty 
years, no interest is engaged in it, and 
the legal permission to carry it on would 
practically be a new establishment of it, 
after the full developement of its horrors : 

«That we humbly trust, that in the moral 
order by which Divine Providence admi- 
nisters the government of the world, this 
great act of atonement to Africa may 
contribute to consolidate the safety, and 
prolong the tranquillity of Europe, that 
nations may be taught a higher respect for 
justice and humanity by the example of 
their sovereigns, and that a treaty, sanc- 
tioned by such a disinterested and sacred 
stipulation, may be more profoundly re- 
verenced, and more religiously observed, 
than even the most equitable compacts for 
the regulation of power or the distribution 
of territory.” 

The motion having been read from tha 
Chair, 

The Chancellor of ihe Exchequer said, he 
was happy to give his most cordial con- 
currence to the motion of the hon. gentle- 
man; and he could not refrain from hop- 
ing, that when the subject should be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of that most 
illustrious assembly of sovereigns, its im- 
portant views would be effected, and they, 
would be anxious to wipe away the ini- 
quitous stain: He could not but hope, 
that the unanimous declaration of the Bri- 
tish parliament would have a due effect ; 
and that the hon. gentleman would wit- 
ness the conclusion of that happy work, 
which he had so ably and so perseveringly 
carried forward. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he was happy to 
give his unqualified approbation to the 
Address; and agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in opinion, that it could 
not fail to have great weight with the 
Allied Powers on the continent. Experi- 
ence bad proved, that too great extension _ 
of empire had only led to the degradation 
and unhappiness of that portion of man- 
kind who possessed it. Luckily for the 


world, the late events had decidedly 
shewn this, and brought the different 
powers to a sense of the real state of things 
which contributed to make an empire er 
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a kingdom truly powerful, or only com- 


‘paratively so; and it would be making 
a mockery of what had passed, and losing 
sight of all the advantages which had 
‘really taken place, if we were to soflfer 
those advantages to be confined to Eu- 
rope, and not extend them to Africa; a 
quarter of the globe which had been so 
long and so grievously afflicted by the 
cruel and unjust treatment it had received 
from the European powers. Whatever 
advantages had been derived to this coun- 
try from the Slave Trade, taken in a com- 
mercial point of view, they were certainly 
‘much greater than those of any other 
power; and having so cheerfully sacri- 
ficed them for the sake of promoting the 
ends of justice and humanity, we were 
certainly entitled to the right of endea- 
‘vouring to bring our Allies into the same 
praise-worthy principles; and it would be 
an act of hypocrisy worse than that of the 
Inquisition, (which, when it condemned a 
criminal to death, delivered him over to 
the secular power with a recommendation 
of mercy) if we did not exert ourselves at 
the present auspicious moment to obtain 
the concurrence of all the powers of Eu- 
rope ina measure, of the philanthropy, 
the advantage, and necessity of which we 
bad so long been convinced. . 
Mr. Canning rose, not to express his 
‘sentiments on the abolition of the Slave 
Trade; that was unnecessary, as they 
were already well-known to the House; 
he rose to declare it to be his opinion, 
that the vote which they were about to 
come to that night, would not bea barren 
vote; but one that would materially aid 
the great cause they were anxious to pro- 
mote. heir unanimity on this occasion 
would not merely support what they had 
already done, but would do much towards 
persuading the great powers of Europe 
to unite with England to put down the 
Slave Trade. 
this language was held, that the English 
were always vaunting of their importance 
in, and influence over Europe. On such 
' go occasion, they had a right to expect 
that their authority and example would 
produce the happiest results. With those 


powers who had not acknowledged the 


injustice of this traffic in human blood, the 
authority of Great Britain must have some 
weight ; and with that larger portion, 
who, approving the principie acted upon 
by England, feared the application of it 
‘in their own case, our example must pre- 
‘vail. The apprehensions they at present 


Let it not be said, when ; 
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entertained, must be in a great measure 
removed, when they saw that we, after 
cutting off that trade, which was to usa 
source of wealth and power (if it ever had 
been a source of wealth and power to any 
nation on earth), had lost nothing by obe. 
dience to the dictates of humanity, but 
had still been able, not only to defend 
ourselves, but to contribute largely to the 
restoration of the independence of Europe, 
With those powers who had not recognized 
the propriety of abolishing the Slave 
Trade, he would now take a higher tone 
than he thought would have been wise 
in the day of their distress, when, strug: 
gling with difficulties, they looked to this 
country; and he would take a higher 
tone with them for this reason: were 
they in some sort dependant on us, a 
strong remonstrance on this subject would 
have gone with too much of authority; 
but now that the danger was past, and 
they had recovered their independence, 
we might assume a loftier tone without 
appearing to insult them, by holding out 
a threat if they refused to comply with 
our wishes. Spain and Portugal could 
now defend themselves without our as- 
sistance ; and they could decline attend. 
ing to our representations, without fear of 
being abandoned to ruin. This then was 
the time when we could speak with most 
freedom; for as we could urge it with 
more of delicacy than formerly, so we 
could press it with more of firmness. The 
happy adjustment of the affairs of the 
world, which seemed now about to take 
place, would be incomplete, if an attempt 
to put an end to the Slave Trade did not 
form one grand feature of it. The tech 
nical consent to its abolition of those 
powers who were not actively engaged in 
it, ought to be obtained ; *for if this were 
not done, their flags would be abused by 
individuals belonging to other countries, 
who would be ready to avail themselves 
of this subterfuge to avoid punishment. 
The sanction of all the great nations of 
Europe to its being done away, was neces- 
sary, and of vast importance; not so 
much for the mighty power they possess 
ed, as for the use they had“made of that 
power. If their consent were not given to 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, things 
would not merely remain as they are in 
this respect; but the traffic in slaves would 
be greater than it had been for many 
years. The question then was, whether 
‘the zra of a general peace in Europe 
should secure the repose of Africa, of 
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$45] 
furnish a new starting-post for the plunder 
and devastation of that quarter of the 
globe. He hoped, the voice of the peo- 
ple, heard through the unanimous vote of 
that House, in favour of that which justice, 
humanity, and sound policy, combined to 
recommend to every nation, would not 
appeal to the assembled majesty of Eu- 
rope in vain. 

Mr. Protheroe said, he would not at- 
tempt to detain the House but for a very 
few moments, lest what he might say 
should weaken the effect produced by the 
speakers who had preceded him. He 
could not, however, withhold himself from 
expressing his approbation of the conduct 
of ministers, in having so warmly second- 
ed the Address; and hoped they would 
use their strenuous endeavours with the 
Allied Powers to induce them to concur 
cordially in the measure, which he feared 
would otherwise be nugatory. 

Mr. Marryatt could take upon himself 
to state, that those connected with the 
West India colonies were as anxious as 
any other class of persons could be, for the 
universal abolition of the Slave Trade, 
Unless, however, the House and the coun- 
try went farther than they had yet gone 
in this business, though they had washed 
their own hands of the guilt, they had 
done little towards lessening the evil 
which they proposed to remedy; as, 
while the subjects of other countries en- 
gaged in it at all, they did more in pro- 
portion as this country did less. From 
the Report of the African Society it ap- 
peared, that up to the year 1810, the ave- 
rage number of slaves obtained from 
Africa annually amounted to 80,000; one 
half of which were carried away by the 
Spaniards, and the other half by the Por- 
tuguese. The traffic which was formerly 
carried on in English ships was thus kept’ 
up in Spanish and Portuguese vessels. 
The abolition of the Slave Trade had pro- 
duced one good effect, that of greatly 
ameliorating the condition of the slaves in 
the colonies. The negroes were much 
better treated, and the old system of having 
night and day gangs had been alandoned. 
The total abolition of the Slave Trade 
would be a glorious consummation of the 
happy events lately witnessed in Europe; 
and he thought the Prince Regent could 
not be called upon to perform a more 
grateful task, than that which the resolu- 
tion before the House went to assign to 
im, 

Mr. J. Smith could not refrain from ex- 
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pressing a hope, that the peace of Europe 
would give repose to all parts of the world ; 
and that those events which restored the 
inhabitants of one quarter of the globe to 
freedom, would not consign the natives of 
another to bondage and oppression. 

Mr. Whitbread said, those were deceived, 
who imagined that every man in England 
wished for the abolition of the Slave Trade. 
Before he knew any thing of the present 
motion, it had come to his ears, that there 
were persons in this country base enough 
to wish for the return of peace, on account 
of the facilities it would afford for carrying 
on this detestable traffic under another 
flag. He was glad that this motion had 
been so ably supported by his right hon, 
friend near him (Mr. Ponsonby), and the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Can- 
ning); as the demonstration, thus made, 
would convince those persons to whom he 
had alluded, that the legislature was in- 
tent upon procuring the perfect abolition - 
of the Slave Trade throughout,the world. 
At a former period, when we recom- 
mended the abolition of the Slave Trade 
to the other powers of Europe, it was 
thought we ought to set the example, by 
abolishing it ourselves. It was under such 
circumstances that the last peace was con- 
cluded ; and reflections were then caston 
the advocates for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade in that House, because such a 
step had not been taken. That blot re- 
mained on our character no longer. We 
had now set the example. He was glad 
to concur in the Address, and he hoped it 
would produce a general and beneficial 
effect—beneficial even according to the 
most sordid calculation—as the trading in- 
terest of every country would profit by it, 
He had been present at many of the de- 
bates that preceded the abolition of the 
Slave Trade in this country, which per- 
haps boasted the greatest display of elo- 
quence (from the members then on both 
sides of the House) ever witnessed in the 
world. Mr. Pitt commenced the march 
of one of his speeches, by appealing to 
those who would only consider their in- 
terest, who had no feeling but in their 
purse; and demonstrated, by arguments 
which could not be answered, that it was 
their interest to put an end to a traffic so 
disgraceful. He had then, with that elo- 


quence which he so well knew how to use, 
applied himself to persuade them to do it. 
This argument ought now to be held out - 
to the deluded governments of Spain apd 
Portugal, and to that most deluded go- 
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vernment which attempted to justify the 
Slave Trade. They ought to be made to 
understand, that their interest required 
that this traffic should be no more. He 
could not anticipate opposition to the mo- 
tion; and, but for the desire he felt to ex- 
press his own feeling on this subject, he 
should have thought it quite unnecessary 
to add one word to the able speeches of 
those who had preceded him. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, it must be re- 
membered, that the chief opposition to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade came from Li- 
verpool, from Bristol, and from those con- 
nected with the West Indies. They had 
lived to see that which was too extraordi- 
nary ever to have been prophesied or ex- 
pected. They had seen (on the present oc- 
casion) a motion, which had for its object 
the total annihilation of the Slave Trade, 
supported and eulogized by the eloquent 
member for Liverpool, by the member for 
Bristol, and by a gentleman intimately 
connected With the West Indies, who, he 
believed, might be considered to act al- 
most officially for the colonial interest. 
This circumstance was so remarkable that 
he could not help noticing it. Nothing 
could be more consoling than this reflec- 
_ tion; and nothing could hold out a more 
well-founded hope that the whole world 
would eventually join in the same object. 

The motion was then agreed to, nem. con. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May4. 


Stave Trape.) Lord Grenville rose to 
call their lordships’ attention to the subject 
of the African Slave Trade. It had been 
for some time his intention to propose tothe 
House to agree to an Address to the Prince 
Regent, requesting his Royal Highness, in 
the course of the negociations for the re- 
storation of a general peace, to use his en- 
deavours to procure from the allied sove- 
reigns, and whatever other powers might 
be parties to the negociation, a renuncia- 
tion of the African Slave Trade. He had 
delayed it till now, however, in conse- 
quence of an understanding that a similar 


proposition was to be moved in the other- 


House, and then to be sent up to their 
lordships for;thier concurrence. It ap- 
peared, that the matter had taken there a 
different course ; from some objection in 
point of form, he believed. He therefore 
thought it right to delay his proposition no 
longer, being most anxious to obtain their 
hordships’ concurrence in a resolution 
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‘which he trusted would be unanimous! 


adopted, as it had been unanimously 
agreed to in the other House. It would be 
a libel on their lordships’ House to ima. 
gine that they could desire to remain be. 
hind in their exertions to promote an ob. 
ject in every point of view so desirable, 
It was for this reason, anticipating no ob. 
jection from any quarter, that he now gaye 
notice, that he should to-morrow submit a 
proposition to their lordships to agree to an 
Address of the nature which he had stated, 
If he had thought that there was any like. 
lihood of opposition, he should certain] 

have conceived it his duty, from respect 
to their lordships, and the importance of 
the subject, to have given a longer notice; 


rand if any intimation should be given 


him that there was any intention in any 
quarter to oppose the proposition, he should 
still givea longer notice. Not anticipating 
any objection, however, nor any opposition 
which was likely to create debate, and in 
the hope of an unanimous concurrence on 
the part of their lordships, he should sub- 
mit the proposition for the Address to. 
morrow; and moved that the House be 
summoned. 

The House was accordingly ordered to 
be summoned for to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 4. 


Governor Gore.] Mr. Whitbread re- 
peated his inquiries respecting the civil 
governor of Upper Canada, who, he was 
informed, had been absent two years from 
his command, and yet received all the 
emoluments of it. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was happy to 
have an opportunity of answering the hon. 
member’s question. Governor Gore had 
received leave of absence for three months 
previously to the breaking out of hosti- 
lities between this country and America, 
Immediately upon that event taking place, 
he expressed his wish to return; but if he 
had returned, he would, from the nature 
of his office, have had the command of the 
militia of Upper Canada. It was thought 
better, however, that the person who com 
manded the regular forces should also 
command the militia, and therefore it was 
intimated to governor Gore that his return 
to his government was not immediately 
required. The hon. member had been 
misinformed with respect to the emolue 
ments ; he only received one half. 

Mr. Creevey rose to ask a question f¢- 
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specting Mr. Le Marchant. He was in- 
formed, that he had been suspended, some 
time back, by lord Palmerston, the secre- 
tary at war, he (Mr. Le Marchant) being 
then paymaster of the foreign depots. He 
wished to know what had occurred since 
torender him fit for the place he had re- 
cently been appointed to. 

No answer was given. 

Mr. Whitbread professed himself not 
satisfied with the reply of the hon. mem- 
ber respecting governor Gore. He thought 
it was not a creditable account to give to 
the House ; and if the nature of the office 
was such, that the civil governor of a co- 
lony was to be recalled, and placed upon 


half-pay, in the event of a war happening: 


in such colony, he thought there ought'to 
be some alteration made. 

Mr. Goulburn contended, that it would 
be very hard upon governor Gore, if he 
had been required to abandon his post be- 
cause government did not think it expe- 
dient that he should return to it at a par- 
ticular crisis of political affairs there. 

Mr. Whitbread.—Then, if the governor 


had been upon the spot at the time the war 


with America broke out, it would have 
been the duty of government to have re- 
called him, and given him half-pay ? 

Mr. Goulburn.—It certainly would not 
have been the duty of government to do so. 

Mr. P. Moore asked, whether governor 
Gore had not been recalled for misde- 
meanors ? 


Mr. Goulburn.—Certainly not. 


Caprain Cotvitte.] Mr. Whitbread 
begged leave to call the attention of the 
House once more to the case of this indi- 
vidual; to inquire if he was alive; and if 
alive, whether he had been released. He 
thought the present state of Europe was 
such as no longer to justify his detention. 

Mr. Goulburn could not take upon him- 
self to say whether he was alive or not ; 
but he had had a conversation respecting 
him with the Secretary of State for the 
home department. 

Mr. Peel informed the hon. member, 
that he certainly was alive, but he did not 
kuow what was the intention of govern- 
ment with regard to his liberation. 


Prisoners or Wax.] Mr. Wynn wished 


to draw the attention of the right hon. gen- 
tleman to an omission which he considered 
a remarkable, in the convention between 
this country and France. In the article 
relating to the exchange of prisoners, it 
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had been usual to stipulate, that the ex- 
change should take place upon the said 
prisoners paying whatever debts they 
might have contracted. It was so stipu- 
lated in the Preliminary Treaty of 1801. 
In the present Convention, however, this 
had been omitted; and the omission he 
knew had caused considerable uneasiness 
in several parts of the country where the 
prisoners resided ; as more than ordinary 
credit had been granted to them, relying 
upon such a stipulation in the event of a 
peace. He thought the omission could 
not have occurred without some reason ; 
and to remove the apprehensions that 
existed, some explanation of it was de- 
sirable. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was not prepared to give any precise ex- 
planation upon the subject, as it was one 
that would be for the consideration of the 
respective governments, 


Sussipiary Treaties, &c.] Mr. Whit- 
bread observed, that the right hon. gentle- 
man had not yet given any notice of the 
day when he meant to move the consider- 


Nation of the Treaties of Subsidy and Al- 


liance in a Committee of Supply. He 
hoped he would give ample notice to al- 
low time for any member to move for © 
those papers relating to the negociations 
at Chatillon, the knowledge of which was 
become more necessary now than ever. 
According to the second article of those 
treaties it was stipulated, that upon the 
refusal, by the late emperor of France, to 
accede to certain proposals, certain acts 
were to be done by the contracting parties. 
How could they know what these pro- 
posals were, without the communication 
of the papers referred to? There was ano- 
ther and a most extraordinary treaty also, 
of which no mention had been made, 
though he wished to know whether it was 
in existence, and likely to be laid before 
the House. He alluded to a treaty, 
signed on the 11th of April, with the late 
emperor of France, by all the allies, except 
England ; and in furtherance of the stipu+ 
lations of which treaty, an English officer 
was now acting, by superintending the 
removal of Buonaparté from France to the 
island of Elba. There might be good rea~ 
sons for not communicating this treaty to 
the House; but he wished to know whe- 
ther such a treaty was in existence, and 
whether the government intended to re- 
fuse it or not. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in re- 
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ply to the first question of the hon. mem- 
ber, said, that he should certainly give suf- 
ficient notice for considering the treaties 
in a Committee of Supply. With regard 
to the other treaty he could only say, that 
he had no doubt all the engagements into 
which this country had entered would be 
duly communicated to parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had received no 
reply to his questions. He would repeat 
them. Was there such a treaty in exist- 
ence? Was the English minister required 
to sign it, and did he refuse to do so? 
Was not a British officer now acting in 
furtherance of its stipulations by attend- 
ing Buonaparté to the ceast ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, they 
were questions which he did not think it 
proper to answer. 

In reply to another question put by Mr. 
Wynnto the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
respecting the prisoners of war, we under- 
stood him to reply, that the arrangement 
with regard to their debts would take 
place previously to their embarkation. 


Sinxine Founp.] Mr. P. Grenfell rose 
to make his promised motion for papers 
respecting the Sinking Fund; and after 
having defended himself from the charge 
made against him by the hon. member for 
Surrey, of having misrepresented the opi- 
nion of Mr. Pitt on the clause in Mr. Fox’s 
Billi on that subject, was proceeding to 
read an extract from-the debates of that 
period; when the Speaker submitted to 
the House how far such a proceeding 
would be consistent with their usages. A 
short conversation on this subject ensued, 
in which Mr. Thornton, Mr. Tierney, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Whit- 
bread, and Mr. Bankes participated. Mr. 
Grenfell then resumed his speech, read the 
extract to which he had alluded, and con- 
cluded by moving, “That there be laid 
before this House, an account of all mo- 
nies expended by the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, toge- 
ther with the amount of capital stock ob- 
tained for the same in any of the public 
funds, bearing interest at 3/. per cent. per 
ann., from the commencement of the year 
1793 to the end of the year 1801.” 

Mr. Huskisson applauded the object of 
the hon. mover ; and took the opportunity 
to recommend to government, now that 
the happy discontinuance of war would 
enable them to do so, the utmost vigilance 
and economy in the domestic expenditure 
of the country, 


\ 
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The. Chancellor of the Exchequer per. 
fectly coincided in the propriety of the 
recommendation of his bon. friend. In 
one respect, however, it was the intention 
of government to propose an increase of 
expenditure. The country owed a vast 
debt of gratitude to our brave army and. 
navy for those glorious efforts by which 
the contest in which we had been engaged 
was at length brought to a successful ter. 
mination. That debt ought to be in some 
degree diminished by an attention to the 
comforts of those gallant men ; and it was 
therefore in contemplation to propose an 
increase of their half pay. 

The motion was then agreed to, as were 
also the following : 

1. That there be laid before this House, 
an account of the average price, in money, 
at which every 100/. of the said capital 
stock has been obtained in each year re- 
spectively. 2. An account showing the 
price, in money, payable for every 100), 
capital stock (without distinguishing be- 
tween the reduced annuities and the con- 
solidated annuities), by every contributor 
to the loans raised for the public service, 
from the commencement of the year 1793 
to the end of the year 1801. 3, An ac 
count of the money expended by the come, 
missioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, together with the amount of the 
capital stock obtained for the same in any 
of the public funds, bearing interest at 3h 
per cent, per ann., between the 12th of 
June 1813, and the latest period to which 
the same can be made up. 4. An account 
of the average price, in money, at which 
every 100/. of the said capital stock has 
been thus obtained during the same period. 
5. An account of all monies actually ex- 
pended by the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt in the pur- 
chase of capital stock in each year, from, 
the Ist of February 1793 to the Ist of Fe 
bruary 1814. 6. An account of the 
amount, in money, raised by loans for the 
public service in each year, from the Ist 
of February 1793 to the Ist of Februar 
1814, 
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‘Thursday, May 5. 

Corn Laws.] Earl Grey presented 
petition from the tradesmen, manufactu- 
rers, and others, of the town of Newcastle-. 
upon-Tyne, against the measure supposed 
to be pending in parliament, for an alte- — 
ration of the Corn Laws. This petition, it 
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appeared, was signed by 11,000 respecta- 
ple tradesmen and others, in the town of 
‘Newcastle ; and if longer time could have 
been permitted, it would have been 
signed, he understéod, not only by a still 
greater number of persons in that town, 
but also by a considerable portion of the 
inhabitants of the villages and places ad- 
jacent. It was not his intention, at this 
time, to enter into any declaration of his 
own sentiments upon this important sub- 
ject, which he should defer to the period 
when the merits of this question would 
come under the consideration of the House, 
and when, probably, his opinion might be 
at variance with that of the petitioners. 
At the same time he felt it his duty to 
present this petition to their lordships, it 
was also incumbent upon him to direct 
their attention to one passage, which he 
wished the petitioners had not inserted. 
His lordship here read that part to 
which he adverted, and which, in sub- 
stance, stated, that the petitioners beheld 
with regret “the unhallowed efforts of 
those who would, in pressing this Bill, de- 
prive the country of the blessings of 
Divine Providence, by raising the price of 
corn, and scattering distress and devasta- 
tion among the manufacturers and me- 
chanics.” Of this clause he could not 
approve, because it appeared defective in 
due deference and decorum; and if he 
thought it was meant to convey any im- 
putation upon the motives of those gentle- 
men of the other House with whom the 
Bill criginated, he should not feel himself 
justified in presenting it. But conceiving 
this clause to be the mere result of inad- 
vertency, he hoped the House would allow 
the petition to lie on the table, which he 
moved accordingly.-Agreed to. 


_ Norway.] Earl Grey, disclaiming the 
intention to interfere with any pending 
Negociation, thought it necessary to ask 
the noble earl at the head of the Treasury, 
whether a negociation of some sort had 
not been recently entered into respecting 
Norway ; whether with that view com- 
missioners had not been sent to both Den- 
mark and Norway; and whether those 
Commissioners were directed to demand 
the cession of Norway to Sweden, as a 
sine qua non, or whether any alternative 
Were offered ? 
_ The Earl of Liverpool said, he was sure 
the noble earl must feel that it would not 
be proper on his part to give a precise an- 
twer to the question which he had just 
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stated ; but he was-free to say, that on 
the part of his Majesty and his allies com- 
missioners had been sent to Denmark and 
Norway, relative to the cession of the lat- 
ter to Sweden. 

Ear] Grey could not feel satisfied by the 
answer of the noble earl; for it was im- 
possible to collect from it what was the in- 
tention with respect to Norway, whether 
it was intended to allow the Norwegians to 
preserve that independence for which they’ 
were so nobly struggling, against the pri- 


‘vations of famine, and the pressure of va- 


rious misery ; or whether their submission 
tothe government of Sweden was to be 
the sine qua non. He was anxious for in- 
formation upon this subject, because the 
course which he should think proper to 
pursue must be regulated by that informa- 
tion; and he could not consider it as at 
all inconsistent with the duty of the noble 
earl to answer his question. If, however, 
the noble earl should not make the answer 
required, he (earl G.) should feel it his 
duty to persevere in the motion of which 
he had given notice for Tuesday, with re- 
spect to the production of certain papers 
upon this subject. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no difficulty 
in stating the existence of the negociation 
alluded to; but he thought their lordships 
must feel the danger of any explicit an- 
swer to the noble earl’s question, as to 
what might be the sine qua non of that ne- 
gociation; for by such an answer he was 
persuaded that the object of the negocia- 
tion would rather be impeded than pro- 
moted. It was, however, open to the noble 
earl to pursue such course as his sense of 
duty suggested. 

Lord Holland observed, that he never 
recollected a minister who did not declare, 
that any answer to a question of this na- 
ture would rather embarrass than promote 
the object of a pending negociation. But 
still he must say, that it would not be- 
come the ministers or that House to sus- 
pend the declaration of a decisive opinion 
upon this interesting subject, until the 
poor but brave population of Norway 
were reduced to submission by force and 
famine. 

Earl Grey said, that being told, on the 
one hand, that an explicit answer to his 
question would impede the object of a 
pending negociation, while apprised, on 
the other, that measures of violence and 
injustice, totally inconsistent.with the ho- 
nour and character of England, were 
using to force the submission of a country 
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to a foreign state, he felt himself in some 
difficulty as to what course it might be 
proper to pursue. He sbould, however, 
persevere in his notice for Tuesday, par- 
ticularly in consequence of some authentic 


information which had reached him. For: 


he understood from a note of the Swedish 
minister’s, that a special mission had been 


sent to Denmark and Norway for the pur- | 


pose of officially declaring, that if the 
latter should not consent to be annexed to 
the Swedish crown, England and her al- 
lies were ready to support the pretensions 
of Sweden, with a view to that annexation. 
This was the sine qua.non to which he had 
alluded; namely, that if Norway should 
not voluntarily submit to Sweden, arms 
would be employed to force that submis- 
sion. If, indeed, in addition to the state- 
ments of the noble earl, that the object of 
the pending negociation would be impeded 
by answering the questions he had put, and 
tbat therefore that House should suspend 
the declaration of any opinion until the ne- 
gociation terminated, it were also commu- 
nicated, that inthe interimthe use of force 
against the Norwegians and the blockade 
of the ports of Norway should be sus- 
pended, he might be reconciled patiently 
to wait the result. But while measures 
were pursued, in bis opinion, inconsistent 


with all the principles which this country 
held sacred, and which must be held 
sacred among all people who respected the 
rights of humanity; be could not consent 
to postpone his motion for Tuesday. 


or Wexuncton.} The Earl of 
Darniey declared the satisfaction he felt, 
when he found that the illustrious com- 
mander of our forces on the continent had 
been raised to a higher title. [He wished 
to enquire of the nable earl over the way, 
if it were not the intention of his Majes- 
ty’s government to provide also the means 
of supporting this high rank, so properly 
conferred? It had been suggesied to him, 
that it was intended to bestow an addi- 
tional pension for that punpose, but he 
felt every objection to the propriety of 

_ such a provision; for if, instead of the 
noble house of Blenheim, and its ample 
domains, a pecuniary payment had been 
granted to the duke of Marlborough, by 
this time the change in the value of money 
would have rendered the compensation 
inadequate to the support of the dignity. 
He trusted ministers would propose this 
subject for the consideration of parliament. 
He knew that House was not immediately 
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the place for its first consideration; by 
he was anxious for promoting the best anq 
most suitable provision for this noble jp. 
dividual, with whom he was not more per. 
sonally connected than having at one pe, 
riod pursued his studies with him in the 
same school. 

_ The Earl of Liverpool could assure the 
noble earl, that the subject to which he 
alluded had been under consideration; 
and most probably to-morrow, or on the 
first day of attendance afterwards, he 
should receive his royal highness the 
Prince Regent’s commands to make a com. 
munication to their lordships of the mea. 
sures recommended by his Royal Highnes 
for that purpose. 


Stave Terave.}] Lord Grenville, anti. 
cipating, as he had already said, no op 
position from any quarter to the proposition 
which he was now about to submit to their 
lordships, he trusted that this persuasion 
would be accepted as his excuse for 
omitting to urge to such extent and with 
such earnestness as should otherwise 
have done, a point in the success of which 
he felt so deep an interest. He hadon 
former occasions apologized for the earnest- 
ness with which he had pressed the mea- 
sure of the abolition, when many were ad- 
verse to its adoption. Now when parlia- 
ment and the country were unanimous ip 
its favour, ‘unanimous in the wish thatit 
should be extended to the whole civilised 
world, he need not state at length the mo- 
tives and reasons why he was desirous 
that their lordships should accede to a re- 
solution which had for its object the effee- 
tuating of that which they were all s 
anxious to see accomplished. 

When he had originally proposed the 
abolition of that stain upon the national 
character, one great argument against it 
was this, that other nations, after we had 
abandoned it, would carry it on to equal 
or much greater extent; and that we 
without gaining any thing for Africa, 
would be the dupes of our own misapr 
plied and impolitic humanity. It had 
been said, that we ought first to apply 
other nations, to secure their concurrence, 
and then by a simultaneous measure abor 
lish the trade all over the world. They 
had argued on the other hand, that di- 
rectly the opposite course was the best for 
this country to pursue. If application 
had been made to other powers before, the 
answer might have been, “ if you belies 


that this trafic is unjust and impolitic, a¢ 
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your own conviction. If you your- 
selves are persuaded that its continuation 
js against the safety of your colonies, try 
the experiment, and then come and make 
the proposal for this general and compre- 
hensive scheme of humanity.’”’ He did 
not know how ministers could have said 
that the legislature thought this traffic 
contrary to justice, sound policy, and re- 
ligion, and yet confess that they were 
afraid to execute their own duty till others 
executed their's. He was happy that now 
no such answer could be given. They had 
now the proud, the consoling reflection, 
that that had been found most consonant 


tosound policy which was most consist- 


ent with justice and humanity. It had 
been said, that the existence of some of 
our colonies would be endangered, and 
that the negroes there would bein a much 
worse condition than before. But our 
colonies were safe; and the agents of 
those very colonies—he spoke it to their 
honour, —were now ready to confess, that 
the condition of the negroes had been much 
improved by the measure. They had 
been told, that certain of our commercial 
cities would be ruined by the abolition ; 
but now the representatives of those very 
cities, he spoke it to their honour, were 
the most forward to applaud this great act 
of justice, and even to state the bencfits 
which they had derived from it. When 
they now, therefore, applied to foreign 
nations, they could say, that the interest 
of this country had not been injured by 
the abolition. Need he ask, whether our 
commerce had been annihilated? Whe- 
ther our prosperity and naval strength had 
been injured ? No. They could now say, 
that the experiment had been tried, and 
that the commerce and prosperity of the 
country existed notwithstanding the abo- 
lition. Nay, he was convinced that the 
country stood in its present proud and 
happy situation, because it had abolished 
the Slave Trade. That was his conviction, 
and God forbid that he should be afraid 
thus publicly to own it. We should then 
address ourselves to foreign nations, not 
calling on them to share our dangers, not 
to take part in our sacrifices; but, by 
sharing in a great act of justice, share the 
high advantages that must accrue to all 
nations from justice, manly, pure, vigorous 
justice, 
_ fit were asked, what right had we to 
interfere witb the duties of other nations, 
or enquire into their modes of conducting 
their own commerce, was not the answer 
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plain, that if ever there was a right in one 
nation to demand from another a deference 
to its own regulations, here the right was 
manifest. If a great act of our legislature 
were justified to ourselves; if we followed 
up that act in contradiction to our own 
immediate profit; if interests loftier than 
human profit were consulted by us, and 
yet liable to perpetual impediment by 
the practices of other nations, then we 
had an undoubted right to require that 
our objects should be impeded no longer. 
We had already, however, pledged 
ourselves to this conduct; we had al- 
ready called on the Prince Regent to 
represent our wishes in the expedient 
quarters, and efforts had actually been 
made for the purpose. It was most cala- 
mitous that those efforts had been hitherto 
ineffectual. He (lord Grenville) felt the 
ground he was treading here; he felt the 
invidiousness of touching on the course 
which had been pursued abroad; but to 
deal with the question in generalities was 
to do it injury. There were some coun- 
triesin which the Slave Trade had perished 
from circumstances: here the Slave Trade 
was practically abolished from the nature 
of the war. But its principal support was 
in the commerce of Spain and Portugal. 
In the Spanish dominions, it was carried 
on chiefly with British capital; in the 
Portuguese both by British and native. 
Were Englishmen to be permitted to abuse 
the laws of their country onder friendly 
flags? and that under the flags of nations - 
with whom England should possess by her 
services the highest influence? All this 
had been acknowledged. An, article had 
been even inserted in a treaty with Por- 
tugal, by which his royal highness the 
Prince Regent of that kingdom avowed his 
full conviction of the injustice and im- 
policy of the Slave Trade; further assign- 
ing the danger of admitting a factitious 
and alien population into his American 
dominions. A clause, indeed, had found 
its way into the heart of the treaty, dero- 
gatory, in no slight degree, from the prin- 
ciple stated above ; and he must allow he 
felt much more inclined to rely on the 
preamble than on any subsequent clause 5 
or perhaps he might more strictly say, he 
relied on the justice of his Roya! Highness. 
He felt unwilling to speak his full feelings 
on this subject: he was reluctant to-say 
any thing that might be unbecoming 2 
British member of parliament. But it 
would be absurd to hesitate in saying, that 
Portugal owed much to the protection of 
(20) 
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1. Copy of a Dispatcn from the Earl 
Bathurst to the Marquess of Welling- 
ton; dated, 9th April 1814: One 


_ Enclosure :—(Dispatched by Lieut. | P 


Colonel the Baron de Montalambert, 
April 9:h, 1814.) 


Downing-street, 9th April 1814 


My lord; If your lordship shall not. 


have signed an armistice. in consequence 
of the Counter Revolution, which has 
taken place at Paris, before this dispatch 


shalt reach you, you will consider yourself 


as authorized to do so, if your lordship 
shall deem it expedient for the cause in 
which we are embarked; always taking 
care that the principles upon which it is 
founded shall be such as to secure to youa 
safe and direct communication with this 
country, even in the event of hostilities 
being renewed. 

I have the honour to enclose the copy 
of a letter, which I have addressed to the 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty, 


directing them to take off the blockade of 


all ports and places in France, which shall 
hoist the Bourbon flag, and declare for 
peace with this country and our Allies, ~ 

If upon communication of the intelli- 
gence of the Counter-Revolution at Paris 
to the commandant of Bayonne (in case 
that fortress should continue to hold out) 
the commandant should not be willing to 
march out, or to hoist the white flag, you 
will direct sir John Hope to consent to an 
armistice for a given time, for the purpose 
of enabling the commandant to ascertain 
the truth of such intelligence; provided 
he shall consent to march out or to hoist 
the white flag at the expiration of the 
given time, upon being satisfied of the 
truth of the intelligence which sir John 
Hope will have been enabled to commu- 
nicate tohim. Ihave,&c. Batuunst. 

To Field Marshal the Marquess 

of Wellington, K. G. &c. &c. &e. 


{Enclosure.) 
Immediate. 


War Department, 9th April 1814. 

Sir; Iam directed by earl Bathurst, to 
desire you will acquaint the lords commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, that intelligence 
has been received this morning, by which 
it is known that the town of Dunkirk has 
displayed the white fleg, and has pro- 
fessed sentiments of friendship towards 
Great Britain and her Allies ; and you will 
move their lordships to give orders, that 
the blockade of Dunkirk should be sus- 
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pended immediately ; and generally, thay 

whatever ports in France shall declare foy 

the cause of the Bourbon family, and for 

eace with this country, should be relieved 

immediately from the naval blockade, 

Iam, &c. H. E. Bunsury, 
J. W. Croker, Esquire, &e. &c. &e, 


2, Extract of a Lerrer from Ear) Bathury 
to Field Marshal the Marquess of 
Wellington, x. G.; dated, Downing. 
street, 9th April 1814: 5 P. Mm 
by Lieut. Colvnel the 

ron de Montalambert, April 9th, 
1814) 


“Since I wrote my dispatch of this 
morning, which is sent under a flying seal 
to sir John Hope, a messenger has arrived 
from Paris, with dispatches of the 7th in- 
stant. The declaration of the army in 
favour of the House of Bourbon, and the 
abdication of Buonaparé, will probably 
have caused a cessation of hostilities 
throughout France. But isolated garri- 
sons, and obstinate individuals, may still 


resist ; and I-therefore still send my dis 


patch of this day, in case the conduct of 
the commandant of Bayonne should make 
it necessary to act upon these instructions, 
I send the dispatch under a flying seal 
through sir pa Hope, conceiving that 
your lordship may be distant from Bayonne, 
and that he may find a favourable oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the go 
vernor or garrison, before he could re- 
ceive your lordship’s further instructions.” 


3. Copy of a Lerres from Colonel Bun- 
bury to Lieutenant General Sir Jobn 
Hope, k. 8. dated, War Department, 
London, April 9th, 1814.—(Dis- 

patched by Lieutenant Colonel the 

Baron de Montalambert. April 9th, 

1814.) 
April 9th, 1814. 

Dear Sir; Lord Batherst is so much 


| hurried, that he has desired me to write to 


you, making at the same time his apolo- 
logies for not writing himself. The ac- 
companying dispatch, addressed to lord 
Wellington, is sent under a flying seal, in 
order that you may peruse it, and act upon 
that part which relates to a communica- 
tion with the commandant of Bayonne, if 
circumstances make it advisable that you 
should do so, without waiting for forther 
instructions from lord Wellington. Lieu- 
tenant colonel the baron de Montalambert 
will then carry on the dispatch, and such 
other communications as you may wish to 
make, to his lordship’s head quarters. 
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' it proper that the debate should be then 


that the House might have at least two 
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You will also receive from the Baron a 
quet, containing printed extracts from 
the Moniteurs, which detail the proceed- 
ings at Paris up to the 3d instant, inclu- 
sive; and the Declaration of the Senate, 
that the allegiance of the French people 
and armies was no longer due to Buona- 
riéor his family. In case the com- 
mandant of Bayonne should refuse to 
treat, you may find these papers useful in 
making known the Counter-Revolution at 
Paris to the officers and soldiers of his 
garrison. I have the honour to be, &c. 
H. E. Bunsury. 
To Lieut. General Sir John Hope, 
x. B. &c. &c. &e. 


Corn Laws.] Sir H. Parnell moved 
that the adjourned debate on the Corn 
Laws should now be resumed. 

Mr. Rose said, it was his mtention to 
move that the Speaker should not leave the 
chair ; and was proceeding to speak ; when 

The Speaker said, that one or two ques- 
tions of form were to be attended to be- 
fore the right hon. gentleman could go on 
to argue on such a question. 

Mr. Protheroe appealed to the candour 
of the hon. baronet, whether it was proper 
to bring on the question then. 

The Speaker here interrupted the hon. 
gentleman. It was necessary that the 
question, whether the debate be now re- 
sumed, should be disposed of before the 
debate could be commenced. . 

Mr. Protheroe said, that the question 
which he meant to put to the candour of 
the hon. baronet was, whether he thought 


resumed. On Monday last, when the 
hon. baronet had moved for the resump- 
tion of the debate, it appeared to be the 
opinion of the House, that it was post- | 
poned in order to give time to consider 
the resolutions; and that two days were 
little enough for that purpose. The hon. 
baronet had therefore postponed the de- 
bate till Thursday, in order to have the re- 
solutions printed They had not been 
delivered to members until that morning, 
and they were now called on to discuss 
the subject after only a few hours consi- 
deration. Indeed, for his own part, hav- 
ing been engaged all the morning in pri- 
Vate committees, he had not had time to 
consider them at all. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was really to be wished 
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which the people of England were to eat 
their bread. 

Sir H. Parnell replied, that any gentle- 
man who read the resolutions, must see 
that the alterations proposed in them were 
of such a nature as to be comprehended 
with ease. He hoped also he might be 
allowed to observe, that it was by no 
means a new subject to the House. 
Notices had been given on the subject at 
each adjournment of the House for recess. 
He denied that there was any thing in the 
proposed regulations which would at all 
fix the price at which the people of Eng- 
land were to eat their bread. 

The question for resuming the debate 
was then put and carried. 

Sir H. Parnell then moved, that the first 
Resolution, viz. «* That it is expedient 
that the exportation of corn, grain, meal, 
malt and flour, from any part of the 
United Kingdom, shoald be permitted at 
all times, without the payment of any daty, 
and without receiving any bounty what- 
ever,” be referred to a committee of the 
whole House. The question having been 
put, 

Mr, Rose* said : 

Sir; as far asthe Resolutions now 
moved by the hon. baronet differ from 
those he brought forward last year, they 
are in some degree jess exceptionable ; 
bot I hope to beable to shew, that the 
adoption of these would be seriously inju- 
rious to the best interests of the country, 
and that no proceeding of any sort should 
be founded on the Report made last year. 

Oue of these, to allow the exportation 
of corn at all times, without any restraint 
whatever, is offered to us, without even a 
mention of it inthe Report. 1 will there- 
fore make some observations upon it, be- 
fore I proceed to comment on that paper, 
on which the House is now called upon to 
proceed. 

This resolution is not for the repeal of 
one of those laws that has long been 
dormant in our statute book, without hav- 
ing been called into notice, but is at once 
to do away a system very long since esta- 
blished, and invariably acted upon for 
more than four centuries and a half. | 

The first prohibition of the export of 
corn to be found in our statutes is in the 
34th Edw. 3d, 1360; and from that time 
to the present, there has not been one 


days to think upon the subject, before they 
Were called on to decide on the price at 


* From the original edition printed for 
T Cadell and W. Davies, Strand; and J. 


| Hatchard, Piccadilly. 
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reign in which that-principle has not been 
recognized, by some parliamentary pro- 
ceeding, with the exception of those. of 
Edw. 5th and Richard 2d, who. together 
were not upon the throne two years and a 
half: and we are now desired, on the sole 
authority of the hon. baronet, to adopt an 
entirely new principle, without a sugges- 
tion having been offered in favour of it 
from any quarter whatever. It perhaps 
may be fit that we should abandon a 
system acted upon for more than 450 
years, and sanctioned by the wisest and 
most experienced men ever since; but it 
seems to be too much to require us to do 
so hastily, and to put to hazard, without 
full enquiry, the subsistence of the people, 
in times of the severest calamity and 
greatest distress. 

With proper respect for the talents and 
judgment of the hon. baronet, it is surely 
not too much to expect, that he would 
offer to our consideration, in a matter of 

_ such infinite importance, something more 
than his own opinion. In the Report be- 
fore us, such as I shall shew it to be, there 
is not a syllable that has an allusion to 
the perinission for allowing corn to be sent 
out of the country without any restraint, 
in times of the greatest scarcity: on the 
contrary, it is there proposed to act on the 
long-established principle ; and prices are 
proposed for the regulations of the export. 

The remainder of the resolutions cer- 
tainly arise out of the Report. I feel it 
incumbent on me, therefore, to call the 
attention of the committee to the super- 
ficial view taken therein of the matter re- 
ferred to them, and of the inaccuracies 
which are to be met with, nearly through- 
out the whole of it. 

The subject is a dry one; but as it af- 
fects all descriptions of people in the king- 
dom, I trust I shall be permitted to go 
fully into it. I promise, however to do 
that with as little waste of the time of the 
House as I can, 

It is hardly necessary for me to pre- 
mise, that I should hold myself inexcusa- 
ble if I were to convey an insinuation that 
the hon. baronet meant to mislead the 
House by any mis-statement: a certainty 
of detection must have prevented such an 
intention, even if he had not been re- 
strained by better motives, which I am 
persuaded invariably govern his conduct. 
He must, however, permit me to say, that 
he did not apply such a degree of in- 
gal on the occasion as is required from 
the chairman of every committee to which 
an inquiry is referred. 
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I will freely confess, that at no time ig 
my parliamentary life was’l so asto. 
nished as at the proceeding attempted in 
the last session. I was perhaps struck the 
more forcibly with the Resolutions* they 
proposed by the hon. baronet, from their 
having been sudden and unexpected to 
me; for 1 had not the remotest. appre. 
hension of any innovation respecting the 
corn laws of this country generally, till] 
heard the resolutions moved. I knew, in. 
deed, that 'a committee had been sitting 
respecting corn, of which the hon, baronet 
was chairman ; but I thought the enquiry 
related only to some internal regulations 
in Ireland, never having heard, by any ac. 
cident, that a revision of the corn acts jn 
Great Britain, as well as in the other part 
of the United Kingdom, was in contempl- 
tion. 

In former instances, when any material 
alteration was intended on the subject, the 
proposals were brought forward early in 
the session, and full time allowed to deli. 
berate on the propositions. 

In 1773, the Bill (after proceedings in 
the committee) was read the first time 
December 15th, and was not out of the 
House till the 2d of April following. >, 

In 1791, the Bill was brought in De. 
cember the !6:bh; and it did not pass this 
House till the 27th of May following. 

In 1804, the Report was printed 14th 

of May;-andthe Bill was passed 26ihof 
July. 
Whereas, in 1813, when the most ex- 
traordinary alteration ever attempted was 
brought forward, the Resolutions were not 
moved till the month of June, when most 
of the country gentlemen, as well as those 
connected with the manufacturing interests, 
had left town. 

And in the present session, the question 

is not even stirred till the beginning of 
May. 
I should have thought the late period of 
the last session would have been asufficient 
reason for delay; and on that ground 
alone I should have objected to the pro- 
ceeding, even if I had not been very un- 
affectedly alarmed at the proposal of a 
free export at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, as well as at the immense in- 
crease of prices, till which importation 
was to have been allowed. 

But when I looked into the Report, I 
felt great anxiety that it should not be 
acted upon at all, I could not have con- 
ceived it possible, before the Resolutions 


* See Vol. 26, p. 659. 
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were brought forward, that it would have 
heen attempted to increase, to an extent 
quite unexampled, the prices of regulation ; 
insome instances, on such averments, and 
on such evidence, as are to be found in 
that Report; and in the important one 
above alluded to, without even a mention 
of it. 

The Report sets out with a statement of 
the value of corn imported in the last 
twenty-one years, and the amount of 
bounties paid thereupon; a period in 
which circumstances, unheard of till then, 
occurred to raise the prices unnaturally, 
which, it may be hoped, are not likely to 
be inflicted upon this country and the 
world again. In the amount of bounties, 
too, is included the money granted to in- 
demnify to a certain extent persons who 
shall import corn in a time of the severest 
distress ever known. 

On the ground of this unexampled and 
temporary pressure, we are desired to le- 
gislate permanently, and to regulate fu- 
ture averages according to prices, freights, 
insurance, and other charges, beyond all 
comparison higher than were ever knowo, 
and when difficulties were interposed, such 
ashad at no former time ever been expe- 
rienced. 

The committee next allege, that they 

have examined into the laws which from 
time to time have been made for regu- 
lating the corn trade: with what atten- 
tion and accuracy they did so, will be 
judged of by the observations I shall have 
occasion to make. I will here merely ob- 
serve, that they refer to no more than 
seven laws, one of which was repealed ; 
these will be found to bear a very small 
_proportion to the whole; the total number 
are more than one hundred and twenty ; 
but of those, thirty are from the Rolls of 
patliament, and one from Scobell in 
Cromwell’s time; there are, however, 
nearly thirty that are well worthy of 
notice. 


# Acts, &c. respecting the Exporta- 
tion and Importation of Corn, and 
such as have relation to the prices 
thereofi—[{The Acts, &c. to which 


this mark * is pobenie appear to be 
most worthy of attention. 

1225. 9 H. 3. c. 25. Only one mea- 
- Sure of corn throughout the realm. 

1266. 51 H. 3. stat. 6. Mode of ascer- 
taining the price of wheat, by which the 
price of bread shall be regulated. 

*1315, 8 and 9 Ed, 2, Rot, Parl, Vol. 


relating to the Corn Laws. 
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It is my intention to observe upon the 
Report in the order in which the points 
occur. 

With respect to what is said of the im- 
provement of agriculture in Ireland, I de- 
cline entering into any detail, not under- 
standing the subject; but I am ready to 
concur most heartily in any proposal for 
the attainment of that object; sucha mea- 
sure (if any is wanting) may, I trust, be 
accomplished without endangering much 
mischief to the whole empire. 

The first instance the committee give of 
their deep research into those laws, which 
have from time to time been made for re- 
gulating the corn trade, exhibits a most 
extraordinary. misconception: on refer- 
ring to the 15th Ch, 2. c: 7. they say, that 
Act gave freedom to the “ inland corn 
trade, and perhaps contributed more, both 
to the plentiful supply of the home 
markets, and to the increase of tillage, 
than any other law on the statute book.” 
The terms and provisions of this Act are 
so perfectly plain and intelligible, as to 
render it inconceivable how they could 
have been mistaken, Instead of giving 
freedom to the transport of corn in the 
home market, it actually prohibits the 
transport of grain at times when it would 
be most important that it should be free, 
namely, when the prices shall be high. 

Not to trust, however, to my own 
judgment on a matter so perfectly 
plain as this, let us see what the commit- 
tee of privy council for the affairs of 
trade, in a Report presented to this House 
in 1790, say respecting that same Act ; 
«The ancient laws of this kingdom, which 
by a talse policy restrained the inland 
trade of corn, have in general been repeal- 
ed. The 15thCh. 2, c. 7, which does not 
permit the buying corn to sell again, and 
the laying it upin granaries, except when 
the several sorts of corn are below certain 
prices therein mentioned, is the only law of 
this description which will now be found in 
our statute-book, and ought certainly not 


1. 340. Proclamation on account of the 
scarcity of corn, that no wheat shall be 
used in the brewery: on a petition from 
Winchester. 
1324, 17 Ed. 2, Rot. Parl. Vol. 1. 458 
-~Corn may be exported from Ireland into 
England, on security that it shall not be 
carried to the Scotch or other enemies. 
1335. 9 Ed. 3, c. 1. Corn may be 
bought and sold freely throughout the 


| realm, as well by foreigners as denizens.— 
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to remain there any longer.”’ In this opi- 
nion the legislature concurred, and the 
Act was, in consequence, repealed, by the 
Sist G. 3, c. 30, sect. 2. This law, there- 
fore, which was the subject of the high 
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eulogium of the committee, fortunately 
exists no longer. 
In referring to the average pprices, the 
committee are equally unfortunate ; the 
state the average of the twenty years pre. 


This is confirmed, 25 Ed. 3. in the Rolls 
of Parliament, Vol. 2. p. 231. See also 
Anno 1370. 

1339. 13 Ed. 3, Rot. Parl. Vol. 2, 106. 
*Writs to be directed to sheriffs, and to 
mayors, &c. at the sea ports, to prevent 
the exportation of corn, without the king’s 
licence. (In this year there is an entry 
in the Parliameat Roll of a contract by 


— merchants of Hull and Lynne to deliver a 


quantity of wheat at 9s. a quarter. Rot. 
Parl. Vol. 2. p. 109.} 

1350. Stat. 25 Ed. 3, stat. 5, c. 10. All 
measures shall be according to the king's 
standard, and the quarter of corn shall be 
eight bushels. 

*1360. Stat, 34 Ed. 3. ¢. 20,  Pro- 
hibits positively the exportation of grain, 
except to the king’s possessions in France. 
— Repealed by 21 Ja. 1. c. 28. sect. 11. 

1363. 37 Ed. 3. Rot. Parl. Vol. 2, 277. 
*Proclamation against exporting corn 
without licence. 

1364. 38 Ed. 3. Rot. Parl. Vol. 2, 287. 
The commons in the north pray that no 
corn may be allowed to pass the Marches 
of England into Scotland. 

1371. 45 Ed. 3. Rot. Parl. Vol. 2, 305. 
*Corn may be freely bought and sold 
throughout the kingdom. 

1376. 50 Ed. 3. Rot. Parl. Vol. 2, 350. 
*Corn may be exported when not pro- 
hibited by the council. 

1378. 2 Rich. 2. Rot. Parl. Vol. 3, 47. 
*Corn may be bought and sold by natives 
and by merchants aliens wholesale or by 
retail in any part of the realm freely. 

*1382. 6 Rich. 2. Rot. Parl. Vol. 3, 141, 
and 396. Nocornto be exported except 
to Berwick, and to the king’s possessions 
in France, on forfeiture of the grain and 
vessel, without licence from the council : 
and those who shall have licence, to 
produce proof of their having conformed 
thereto. 

1383. 7 Rich. 2. Rot. Parl. Vol. 3, 164. 
Corn shall not be sent into Scotland, either 
by land or water, without a special licence 
from the king. 

1389. 13 Rich. 2. Rot. Pax. Vol. 3. 269. 
Horse provender to be charged according 


‘to the price of corn. 


1390. 14 Rich. 2. Rot. Parl. Vol. 3, 281. 
The Commons pray that proclamation 


may be made for the due observance of 
the Statute of Measures; and that the 
houses of brewers and others who buy com 
by the measure of nine bushels instead of 
eight, may be searched for false mea. 
sures, 

1391. Stat. 15 Rich. 2. c. 4. Cornto 
be sold only by the quarter of eight 
bushels. 

1391. Rot. Parl. Vol. $3, 291. The same 
provision. 

Rot. Parl. Vol. 4, p. 14. The same 
provision. 

*Rot. Par]. Vol. $, p. 455. 2 H. 4; 493. 
4H. 4; 546. 6H.4; 568.7 H. 4; 619, 
9 H. 4; 635. 11 H.4; 648. 13 H. 4; Vol, 
4,p. 6. 1H. 5; 16.2H. 5; 64.3 
Vol. 5, p. 228. 31 H. 6; 508. 4 Ed. 4; 
Vol. 6, p. 154. 14 Ed. 4; 238.1 R.3; 
269.1 H. 7. Corn exempted from duty 
on importation in all these acts of subsidy; 
the last for the life of Henry the 7th. 

*1393. 17 Ric. 2. c. 7. Permits the 
exportation of corn, on payment of the 
subsidy: no limitation of prices ; but the 
council may restrain it when necessary. 

1425. 4 Hen. 6. c. 5. Almost in the 
same words as the preceding. 

*1436. 15 Hen. 6. c. 2. Exportation 
allowed without licence, when wheat is 
6s. 8d. a quarter, and barley 3s. (This 
seems to have established the principle of 
regulating the export by price.) 20 
Hen. 6. c. 6. continues this for 10 years— 
23 Hen. 6. c. 5. makes this law of the 15th 
perpetual; reciting, that the maritime 
counties cannot have a market for their 
corn, unless it shall be allowed to be cat- 
ried by sea. 

1463. 3 Ed. 4. c. 2. *Grain not to be 
imported when wheat does not exceed 
6s. 8d. rye 4s. barley 3s. (This seems to 
have established the principle of regu- 
lating the import by price.)—Repealed by 
21 Ja. 1. c. 28. sect. 11. 

1496. Stat. 12 Hen. 7. c. 5. Act for 
weights and measures, provides that corn 
shall be sold by the measure of eight gallons 
to the bushel, and what the gailon shall 
weigh ; and that all other gallons shall be 
broken. 

*1533. 25 Hen. 8. ¢. 2. Privy Council 
to regulate the prices of all victuals 
1552. 5 and 6 Ed, 6. c. 14, against ene 
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ceding 1666, to have been 57s. 54d, and 
of the twenty years subsequent to that 
year, to have been 46s. 3d. on the autho- 
rity of “ Tracts on the Corn Trade.” It 
has not been usual for committees of this 
House, on making reports, to rely on 
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statements from pamphlets; and we hgve | 
here a proof that they ought not to do so. 
In this case such reliance has led the 
committee into an error, on which the 
House might have been induced to act. 
The prices appear to have been taken 


grossers, altered by 5 Eliz. c. 12, sect. 7. 

*1552. Stat. 5and 6 Ed. 6. c. 14. sect. 
12. Act against regraters: allows corn 
to be transported freely from one port to 
another, by licence from three justices ; 
and that it may be bought up and en- 

ssed when at or under Os. 8d. a quarter. 
~And there are other Acts respecting 
licensing dealers in corn. 

1554. 1 and 2 Ph. and M.c. 5. Pro- 
hibition to export without licence, except 
when wheat shall not exceed 6s. 8d.rye 4s. 
and barley 3s. 

1558. | Eliz. c. 11. sect. 11. Corn may 
be exported from Suffolk and Norfolk, 
when the prices do not exceed, wheat 
Gs. 8d. rye 5s. barley 3s. 4d. and oats 2s. 

*1562. 5 Eliz. c. 5. sect. 26. Expor- 
tation allowed when wheat shall not exceed 
10s rye 8s. barley 6s. 8d. See 13 Eliz. 
13: 

*1570. 13 Eliz. ec. 13. from the original 
Roll. Corn may be exported on a duty 
of Is. a quarter to places in amity, hot pro- 
hibited by any restraint or proclamation, 
in square rigged vessels, British-owned, at 
such times as the prices thereof shall be 
so reasonable and moderate when no 
prohibition shall be made either by the 
queen’s proclamation or by order of 
council, or by order of judges of assize, or 
atthe quarter sessions. When exported 
hereafter by special licence, and not under 
this Act, a duty of 2s. a quarter on wheat. 

*1593. 35 Eliz. c. 7. sect. 23. Expor- 
tation allowed when wheat shall not ex- 
ceed 20s. on a duty of 2s. a quarter. 

*1604. 1 Ja. 1. c. 25. sect. 26. Exe 
portation allowed when wheat shall not 
exceed 26s. 8d. on a duty of 2s. a quarter; 
but may be prohibited by proclamation, 
either throughout the kingdom, or from 
any part of it. 

*1623. 21 Ja. 1. c. 28. sect. 3. Ex- 
portation allowed when the price of wheat 
shall not exceed 32s. on a duty of 2s. a 
quarter; but may be prohibited by pro- 
Clamation. 

1627. 3 Ch. 1. c. 4 sect. 24. The 
same as the preceding. 

1656. Cromwell’s Ordinances, c. 5. 

rn: may be exported, when wheat is 
Not above 40s, on a duty of 1s. a bushel. 


*1660. 12 Ch. 2. c. 4. sect. 11. Exe 
portation allowed when wheat shall not 
exceed 40s. on a duty according to the 
rates in the Schedules to the Act., which 
appears to be 20s. a quarter on wheat. 

*1663. 15 Ch. 2.c.7. sect.2. Exe 
portation allowed when wheat shall not 
exceed 48s. on a duty of 5s. 4d. 

1670. 22 Ch. 2, c. 8, and 22 and 23 
Ch. 2, c. 12. To ascertain the measure of 
corn; to be only the Winchester bushel 
of eight gallons throughout the kingdom. 

*1670. 22 Ch. 2,c. 13, sect.1. Exe 
portation allowed on payment of the sub- 
sidies, although the prices shall be higher 
than those stated in the Act 15 Ch. 2, on 
payment of the subsidy.—And Importa- 
tion, if it shall not exceed 53s. 4d. on a 
duty of 16s. ; and when it shall exceed that, 
and be under 80s. on a duty of 8s. This 
Act is explained by 5th Geo. 2.c.12, | 

1685. 1 Ja. 2, c. 19. Prescribes the 
mode of ascertaining the prices in the 22d 
Ch. 2. And is further explained 7 
Geo. 2, c. 18, and 5th Geo. 2, c. 12. This 
Act is repealed by 31 Geo. 3, c. 20. 

*1688. 1 W. and M. Stat. 1,c. 12. Ex- 
portation allowed when wheat shall be at 
or under 48s.; and a bounty of 5s. on 
wheat when exported. (This is the first 
instance of a bounty.) Repealed by 31 
G. $, c. 30. 

1698. 10 W. 3,c. 3. Exportation sus- 
pended. 

1699. 11 W. 3, c. 1. Bounty suspend- 
ed till 1709. 

*1700. 11 and 12 W. 3. c. 20. Duties 
on grain exported to cease. 

1709. 8 Ann. c. 2. Importation sus- 
pended for a year. 

1732. 5 G.2,¢.12; see 2G. 2, c. 18: 
To explain the Ist of Ja. 2,c. 19, and 22 
Cha. 2, c. 13, as to ascertaining prices of 
corn, and mode of export. 

1738. 11 G. 2,c.22. To punish per- 
sons who shall obstruct the exportation of 
corn, or the removal of it from one part 
of the kingdom to another. 

1741. 14G.2,¢c.35; 1742. 15 G.2, 
35. Exportation suspended. 

1757. 30 G. 2,c. 1. Ditto. 

P 1757. 30 G, 2,c. 7. Importation duty- 
free. 
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from an account kept in Eton College of 
those in Windsor market; according to 
which they are correct; butthe prices there 
stated are of the bushel of nine gallons, 
till 1792, when, under the 31st G. 3, c. 
30, sect. 82, the measure of eight bushels 
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was adopted; to come at the true price, 
therefore, one-ninth must be deducted 
previous to that year; the averages then 
will be 51s. 64d. and 41s. 2d. instead of 
57s. 5d. and 4€s. 3d. 

For the prices in the table that follows, 


1757. 30G. 2, c. 1, and 9. Exportation 
suspended, and importation allowed in 
neutral ships. 

1765. 5 G. 3, c. 31; To discontinue 
bounties on export, and duties on import. 

Ibid. c. 32. To enable the king to pro- 
hibit the export for a limited time. 

1776. 6 G. 3, c. 3. -Importation from 
America duty-free. 

Ibid. c. 5. To prohibit the Export, 

1767. 7. G. 3,¢. 3. Ditto, and to stop 
distillation. 

Ibid. c. 4. American corn free of duty. 

Ibid. c. 5. Importation free generally. 

Ibid. c. 7. Indemnity for order in coun- 
cil to prohibit exportation. 

Ibid. c. 11. Further allowing importa- 
tion. 

Ibid. c. 22. Ditto. 

1768. 8 G.3,c.1. To prohibit the ex- 
port, and stop distillation. 
Ibid. c. 2. To allow importation, &c. 

1769. 8G. 3; IstSess. c. 1. To pro- 
hibit the export, and allow the import, and 
to stop the distillation. 

1769. 8 G. 3, 2d Sess. c. 1. Ditto. 

1770. 10G.3,c. 1. Ditto. 

Ibid. c. 39. Regulating the mode of 
requiring and ascertaining prices of grain. 
—Repealed, 31 G. 3, c. 30. ' 

1771. 11 G. 3,c. 1. To prohibit the 
export, allow the import, and stop the dis- 
tillation. 

1772. 12G. 3, 1. Ditto, as respects 
export and distillation. 

Ibid. c. 33. Allowing importation. 

1773.13 G. $,c. 1,and2. Ditto. 

Ibid. c. 3. .To stop the export and dis- 
tillation. 
 *Ibid. c. 43. Prohibitsthe export when 
wheat shall be above 44s. and import al- 
lowed when at or above 48s. on a duty of 
6d. and when wheat shall be under 44s., 


31 G. 3,c. 30. And explains the mode of 
ascertaining prices. Under this Act fo- 
reign corn may be warehoused for expor- 
tation: or may be taken out for home 
consumption, on payment of the duties 
due on importation, at the time the corn 
shall be taken out. 

1780. 20G. 3,c. $1. Cornexported in 
neutral ships, entitled to half the bounty. 


This Act revived and further continued b 
21 G. 3, c. 29, and 22 G. 3, c. 13, sect. 6, 

1781. 21 G. 3,c. 50. For further re. 
gulating and ascertaining the importation 
and exportation of corn. 

1783. 23 G. 3, c. 1. Corn may be im 
ported in British or neutral vessels, on the 
low. duties and two 5/. per cents. for a few 
months. 

1783. 23 G.3,¢.53. The king allowed 
by proclamation to admit the importation 
intosome counties in Scotland for 4 months, 

1783. 23 G. 3,c. $1. To prohibit the 
exportation of corn, with a bounty, during 
the operation of the two preceding Acts. 

1787. 27 G. 3,c. 13. The Consolida. 
tion Act; made no alteration in the prices 
orduties.. 

1789. 29 G. 3, ¢. 58. For better regu 
lating and ascertaining the importation and 
exportation of corn. 

1790. 30 G. 3, c. 1. Indemnity for 
Orders in Council prohibiting exportation 
of corn; and for the governor of Canada 
for admitting corn in American vessels, 
Foreign corn legally warehoused, may be 
exported from such warehouse.—W heat, 
&c. may be imported on low duties, and 
may be warehoused.—30 G. 3, c. 42, con- 
tinues the preceding Act for a few months 
more.—31 G. 3, c. 4, further continues 
the preceding Acts. 

*1791. 31 G. 3, ¢. 30. This Act makes 
important alterations; it repeals all the 
Acts respecting the importation and ex 
portation of corn; -and also all the duties 
thereon, except such provisions as relate 
to malt: and particularly the 15 Ch. 2,¢. 
7.—1 J. 2, ¢. 19.—1 W. and M. c. 12— 
10 G. 3, c. 39.13 G. 3, c. 43.—21 G. 3, 
c. 50.—29 G. 3, c. 58. When wheat shall 
be under 44s. a bounty of 5s.: when above 
46s. no export. On importation, if under 
50s. a duty of 24s. 3d. If at or above 


‘50s. and under 54s. a duty of 2s. 6d. If at 


or above 54s. aduty of 6d. With atableof 
duties for Ireland and Quebec. Corn may 
be warehoused for exportation; or taken 
out for home consumption, on payment of 
the duties due at the time when the same 
shall be so taken out ; with an addition of 
2s. 6d. to the first low duty. If at one 
port the high duties shall be due, a vessel 
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Chalmers’ Estimate and Dirom’s Enquiry 
are quoted ; on comparing these with the 
Eton accompt, the first sum agrees ; but as 
far as I have examined the remainder, the 
prices are uniformly lower in Mr. Dirom’s 
statement, who seems in all the subsequent 
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sums to have deducted’ 2-9ths from the 
Windsor price ; 1-9th for the difference. 
of measure would have been correct till 
1792, for the reason I have already sug- 
gested ; but the second 1-9th must be er- 
roneous: if it is deducted on account of 


may go to another port where the low 
duties only shall be due. Maritime coun- 
ties, and those in Scotland, divided into 
districts. Mode of regulating the prices 
according to a six weeks average ; except 
oats, which are to be regulated by prices 
during twelve weeks. Inland districts 
settled. Exportation from, and importa- 
tion into Scotland, regulated. The King 
in council, parliament not silting, may 
permit importation, or prevent exporta- 
tion, when the average price of the whole 
kingdom shall be at or above the price 
which foreign corn shall be allowed to be 
imported at, according to the low duties 
intable D. of the Act, which is 2s. 6d. and 
to recall such permission to export and 
import.—[This last is varied by $3 G. 3. 
¢. 65, which provides for prices from Ire- 
land and Quebec. } 

1793. 33 G.3,¢. 3. Indemnification 
for Orders in Council. Foreign corn may 
be warehoused. The King may prohibit 
the export, during present session, and per- 
nit the importation. 

1793. 33 G. 3, c. 65. Mode of taking 
averages altered. The King’s authority 
to permit export and stop import to be 
governed by prices formerly settled. 

*1795. 35 G. 3,c.4. The King may 
permit the import, or prevent the export 
of corn, without regard to prices. Im- 
portation in neutral vessels allowed. The 
King’s power extended to other articles 
of provisions, 

1796. 36 G. 3, c. 3. Unlimited impor- 
tation allowed free of duty, and positive 
prohibition of export, in neutral as well as 
in British ships. 

1796. 36 G. 3,c.21. Large premiums 
given on corn imported, to secure im- 
porters having certain prices, in neutral 
as well as in British vessels, till 500,000 
quarters shall be imported; and then the 
premiums reduced. 

1797. 37 G. 3.c. 7. Continues the 36 
G. 3, c. 3, to permit importation, and re- 
strain exportation. 

1797. 37.G. 3, 83. Repealsso much 
of the preceding Act as relates to barley, 
oats, &c. 

1798. 38 G.$,c. 10. Continues the 
Prohibition to export, and the permission 


to import, according to the Act 37 G. 3, 
c. 7, as far as respects wheat, &c. 

*1799. 39 G. 3. c. 87. (This Act has 
been continued by several laws from year 
to year, and is now in force during the war. 
Vide 51 G. 3,c. 14.) The King may 
prohibit the import, or permit the export 
of corn generally, without regard to prices, 
in neutral as well as in British vessels. 
Extended to other articles of provisions. 
Continued 39 and 40 G. 3,c. 9, till Sep- 
tember 1800. 

1800. 39 and 40 G. 3, c. 8, sect. 3 and 
5. To stop the distillery, &c. Continued, 
41 G. 3, 3. 

1800. 39 and 40 G. 3.c. 29. Premiums 
to ensure certain prices. 

1800. 41 G. 3,c. 2. To authorize the 
King, from time to time, to prohibit the 
exportation of all articles used for the 
food of man. : 

1800. 41 G.3,c. 5. The Act 39 G. 3, 
c. 87, and 39 and 40, c. 9, for enabling 
the King to allow the import and to re- 
strain the export, continued. 

1800. 41 G.3,c. 10. Premiums granted 
to ensure importers certain prices for corn 
imported, in neutral as well as in British 
ships.° American flour, imported on the 
bounty, to be sold within two months 
after landing. Sales of flour to be public. 
Foreign wheat, not merchantable, may 
be warehoused. To increase bounties on 
American flour. 

1801. 42 G. 3, c. 13. To continue 39 
G. 3, c. 87, authorising the King to per- 
mit import and prevent export, generally, 
without regard to prices, and to prevent 
the exportation of all kinds of provisions. 

1802. 43 G. 3,c. 12. Further to con- 
tinue the preceding Act, authorising the 
King to permit importation and to stop 
exportation. 

1803. 44G. 3,c.4. Ditto. 

*1804. 44 G.3,c. 109. Repeals the 
prices at which corn might be exported 
and imported under the 31 G. 3, c. 30, 
except the warehousing duties. Export 
allowed when wheat shall be at or under 
48s. with a bounty of 5s. If above 54s. no 
export. Import, if under 63s. on a duty 
of 24s. $d; if at or above 63s. but under 
66s, a duty of 2s. 6d.; if at or above 6Gs. 
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the Eton table being made from the best 
quality of wheat, as | have somewhere 
seen suggested it ought to be, it cannot be 
supported, because the wheat there is what 
is termed mealing wheat, which is of a mid- 
dling quality. For the sake of compari- 
son, however, the table is sufficient, as the 
variations are, in most instances, uniform ; 
let us therefore examine how far the com- 
mittee are supported by the evidence ad- 
duced by themselves: 


The prices in their tables are as follow; 
In the 5 years ending 1701.....0+.42s. 8d. 
In the 4 years 171 498. 9d, 
From that year to 1764 the prices were 
certainly very considerably lower than 
that ; 

But in the 5 years to 1769 seosseee43s, 2d. 
And in the 5 years to 1774 ....+040.478. 9d. 


Which last prices were under the regula- 


tions continued from 1688; for there was 
not even an alteration in the regulating 
price of export or import between that 
year and 1774; and from that year to 
1794 the fluctuations were not to any se- 
rious amount. 

The Act of 1773 (commencing 1774) 
makes an important alteration in the Corn 
Laws; it repeals the high duty imposed 
on importation by the 22nd Charles 
2; in lieu of which it allows the importa- 
tion of wheat when at or above 48s., and 
prohibits the export when above 44s. ; 
which by the Act of 1688 had been allow- 
ed when under 48s.: in both cases a 
bounty of 5s. was given on the export; 
and yet we find in the table in the Report, 
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that the average of five years to 1779 wag 
only 40s. 9d.; much lower than in the 
two preceding periods of the same length, 

The Act of 1791 repeals in a sweepin 
clause the regulating prices of 1688 an 
1773 ;*and many other Corn Acts as well 
as the 15th Charles 2, ch. 7; and esta 
blishes a new principle; no wheat could, 
under that law, be exported when above 
46s. (still something lower than those at 
the Revolution): but with respect to im. 
portation, a further protection was given 
to the grower of corn; none could be 
brought into the country when the price 
was under 50s. without payment of a duty 
of 24s. 3d.; if at or above 50s. and under 
24s. a duty of 2s. Gd.; and if at or aboye 
54s.a duty of 6d. On this Act the com. 
mittee make no comment, and their table 
being brought down only to 1794 (for 
which no reason is assigned) I am pre. 
vented from drawing any inference from 
that instrument. I have, however, au- 
thentic information from another source, 
to which I shall refer presently. 

By the Act of 1804 the export is allow. 
ed with the bounty when wheat is at or 
under 48s.; if above 54s. no export. If 
under 63s. a duty to be paid of 24s. 3d,; 
if at or above 63s. but under 66s. a duty 
of 2s. 6d.; if at or above 66s. a duty of 
6d. Here then is a further protection of 
13s. a quarter on importation at the end 
of 13 years only, above the limitation in 
1791. 

The committee in the face of these 
facts, however, proceed to observe, “ That 
their review of the Corn Laws shews that 


a duty of 6d. Regulating the intercourse 
with Ireland asto prices. Under this Act 
the averages are now regulated, referring 
to the 31 G. 3, c. 30, and explained by 
45 G. 4, ¢. 86. 

1805. 45 G. 3, c. 26. To continue 39 
G. 3, c. 87, authorising the King to per- 
mit the importation and prohibit the ex- 
portation of grain generally. Seec. 6. 

_ *1805. 45 G. 3, ¢. 86. No export of 
cornu when above the limited prices for 
one week. 

1806. 46 G. 3, e. 29. Further con- 
tinuation of 39 G. 3, c. 87, till March 
1808. 

*1806. 46 G. 3,c.97. Toallowa free 
intercourse of grain between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Explained by the 47 G. 3, 
to extend only to corn the growth of each 
country. Previously to the passing this 
Act, there had been temporary laws for 

q 


regulating the intercourse between the 
two partsof theempire. 42 G, 3, ¢. 35.— 
43 G. 3, c. 14, and 78.—44 G. 3, ¢. G5— 
45 G. 3, ¢. 80.—46 G. 3.c¢. 29. 

1809. 49 G. 3, c. 23. To continue the 
39 G. 3, c. 87, authorising the King to 
permit importation and to restrain expor- 
tation generally, without regard to prices 
—till March 1810. 

1810. 50 G. 3, c. 19. Ditto, till Mareh 
1811. 

31 G. 3, c. 14, Ditto, con- 
tinued till the end of the war; and for six 
months after a peace. Various Acts al- 
lowing sugar to be used in the distillery. 

Acts for regulating the mode of taking 
averages.—2 G. 2,c. 18.—14 G. 3, c. 64 
—17 G. 3, c. 44, sect 2.—21 G. $, c. 50. 
26 G. 3, Cc. 53.——29 G. 3, Cc. 58.—31 G. 3, 
c. $0.— 33 G. 3, 65.—41 G. 3, 
44 G. 3. ¢, 109.45 G. 3. 86, 
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6p1} relating to the Corn Laws. 
jo long asthe system of restraining im- 
ortation and encouraging exportation 
was persevered in, Great Britain not only 
supplied herself, but exported much; and 
that the prices were steady and moderate: 
and that since that system was abandoned, 
and during the whole period of the conti- 
nuance of the system that was substituted 
in its place, of encouraging importation 
and restraining exportation, that is from 
1765 to the present time, Great Britain 
has not only supplied herself, but has im- 
ported vast quantities from foreign coun- 
tries; and also that the price has been 
progressively advancing, from an average 
of 33s. 3d. for 68 years under the old 
system, to an average of 88s. lld. for the 
last nine years under the new one.” 

That this observation should have found 
aplace in the Report, must astonish gen- 
tlemen who will take the trouble of at- 
tending to the statement now submitted to 
them. In the first place, there was no 
change of system whatever in 1765. The 
permanent laws regulating the export and 
import of corn at the prices established 
by the 22d Ch, 2, as to the importation, 
and by the 1stof Wm. and Mary as to 
exportation, remained unaltered till 1773. 
The Acts passed from 1765 to that year 
were merely temporary, intended only to 
meet existing scarcity. 

This allegation of the committee must 
have-been made upon mere rumour, which 
1 know had been prevalent ; for it is di- 
rectly contrary to the fact, of which the 
committee had the means of informing 
themselves. It has certainly been a re- 
ceived opinion, that we became a consi- 
derably importing country, in conse- 
quence of a change of system in 1705; 
but it will be seen by the annexed ac- 
count,® that in the 28 years from 1765 to 


* An Account of the Quantity of British 
Wheat and Wheat Flour exported from 
England, and of Foreign Wheat and 
Wieat Flour imported into England, in 
the followins years: 


Foreign 
Wheat and Flour 
imported. 


British 
Wheat and Flour 
exported. 


YEARS, 


Quarters, Bushels. 
400 
$45 
486 


Quarters. Bushels, 
14,698 6 

6,857 
557 
49,056 
98,323 
90,230 
106,615 
90,313 


May 5, 1814. 


1792, when our difficulties commenced, 
there were 14 years in which the exports 
of wheat exceeded the imports, five in 
which they were nearly equal, and nine 


British 
Wheat and Flour 
exported. 


Quarters. gushels. 
96,185 
188,332 
94,155 
83,406 
169,679 
13,924 
76,949 
145,191 
176,227 
174,821 
166,490 
14,926 
22,953 
71,800 
127,762 
83,084 
81,632 
178,880 
157,719 
245,864 
204,413 
142,183 
30,315 
3,817 
18,993 
93,970 
130,025 
202,058 
427,199 
498,196 
153,343 
118,170 
461,602 
580,596 
279,542 
54,390 
45,416 
293,259 
371,431 
231,984 
324,839 
130,646 
266,906 
543,387 
629,049 
947,602 
661,416 
429,279 
299,608 
356,270 
237,459 
101,936 
11,226 
9,233 
226,426 
390,710 
440,746 
294,500 
427,074 
396,537 
167,030 
165,953 
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1755 - 
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1697 - 1759 - 
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3, 1701 1763 - 
1703 50 1765 - } 
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only in which the imports exceeded the 
exports. 
The assertion that the prices have been 
progressively advancing for 68 years, is 
too loose to admit of a correct examina- 
tion, as the period alluded to, shewing the 
comiencement and termination of that 


* number of years, is not stated ; but it may 


safely be insisted upon, that in no term of 
that duration has there been a progressive 
advance of price ; which will appear from 


British Foreign 
Wheat and Flour - Wheat and Flour 
exported. imported. 


Quarters. Bushels, 
5; 
7,433 
49,892 
15,400 
10,477 
6,974 
7,802 
16,731 
90,413 

220,210 

90,932 

146,637 

232,925 

250,434 

117,247 

163,579 

56,502 
99,039 

141,394 

215,102 

126,960 
89,731 

146,951 
33,822 
74,968 

300,278 
76,869 

155,048 
18,839 
24,679 
54,522 

59,782 
39,362 
22,013 
28,406 

149,304 
76,580 
63,073 
71,959 
29,566 
24,365 
17,567 
31,278 
15,7185 
97,765 

46,325 


Quarters. Bushels. 


219,351 
463,591 
22,417 
490,398 
327,902 
313,793 
879,200 
461,767 
396,721 
463,185 
1,264,520 
1,424, 766 
647,664 
873,725 
461,140 
920,834 
310,342 
400,759 
81,466 
448,487 
1,530,691 
292,038 
129,866 


ao 
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the accompts from Eton College.+ The 
assertion is indeed plainly contradicted 
by the tables in the very page of the Re. 


+ Prices of Wheat per Quarter at Windsor 
-Market.* 


Prices of Wheat 


Prices of Wheat 


at Windsor, A acCording tothe 
the Winchester 
of 8 Gallons. 8 Gallons, 


1646 
1647 
1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 
1652 
1653 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1660 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1664 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 


SPOT 


bho 


oO 


* These are the Prices of Mealing Wheat; 
which is understood, at Eton College, to be of - 
a middling quality, eee 


P 
1 
| 10 Yea 
YEARS. 
| 
1767 
1768 
- 4 7769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
dima 
1775 
1776 
1777 
on 1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
if 1782 
1783 
a } 1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
a 1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
it 1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
4 | 1811 
1812 
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port (6) opposite to the one in which it The accompt recorded in Eton College 
js made, and in page 5, the one being | is the most correct authority that can be 
a continuation of the other. found on the subject; on reference to 


“a 
; Average of j Whe Average of 
Prices of Wheat | Prices at went 10 Years Prices of Wheat ae neat | 10 Years 
at Windsor, Wirchester to the at Windsor, winchester to the 
9 Gallons to the | ‘te Winchester |” winchester * | 9 Gallons to the peer Winchester 
Bushel. Bushel of Bushel. Bushel of 
of & Gallons. 8 Gallons. 8 Gallons, 


6 
14 
16 


15 
13 
6 
12 


1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1173 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
17838 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792* 
1793 
1194 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
13800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1812 


oan & 


oh 


FOP 


0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 


AWE 


~ 


— 


Average of 
8 Years 
5 1 Of 


a 


1813 


* From this Year, inclusive, the Account at 
Eton College has been kept according to the 
Bushel of Eight Gallons, under the Provisioa of 
the Act of 31 G. 3, c. 30, sect. 82, 
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1700 - | 
1791 - 
1702 - 
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1704 - {119 33 
1705 - 1% 
1706 - 4 
1707 - 94 
1708 - | 
1709 - 18 63 | 
1710 - 18 8 
W711 - 14 8 
1112 - 6 14 | 
1713 - 11 13 
1114 10 34/211 33 
1716 105 
1717 5 0 
1119 . 15 13 
1720 . 17 | 
1721 17 94 
54 1792 16 | 
1723 14 94 
1724. 17 O12 7 8% 
1725 8 
1726 6 94 | 
1727 2 
1728. 14 
1729 . 6 
1730 . 16 
12 
13 1732 . 6 
1733 8 
1734 18 1 214 33 
1135 3 
1736. 0 
1197-.< 18 
1738. 15 
1739 . 18 
1740 . 10 | 
1741. 6 1 54 
1742. 14 10 93 | 
1743 4 241 
1144. 4) 1 4 1 
1145 7 4 524 
1746 . 19 4 8 
141 10 114 
1748. \7 12 104 
1749 . 17 12 103 
1750 12 8 104 
1151. 18 14 
52. 11 17 | 
1753 4 19 8 
1154 14 10 
1755 1 10 | | 
1756 5 0 18 
1757 . 13 4 
1758 10 4 52 
of 1759: 19 15-3 
1760 12 53 
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that, the mistake the committee has fallen 
into respecting the progressive advance of 
prices will be most apparent and striking. 
The record begins with 1646. 


$. 

Wheat, 10 years to 1655......51 
to 1665......50 

to 1675......40 

to 1685.....41 

to 1695......39 

to 

to 

to 1725 0000039 

to 1735 

to 1745 

to 17550000033 

to 1765......39 

to '1775*....51 

to 1785....0.47 

to 1795 4.00.54 

to 1805......81 

§ years to 1813f...101 


The averages thus brought out relieve 
me from any further comment on the un- 
founded assertion of the committee, re- 
specting the progressive advance in the 
prices of wheat; because they shew that 
wheat was cheaper at the end of a period 
of 140 years than at the beginning of it, 
namely, from 1646 to 1785, in no part of 
which had there been a progressive in- 
crease: after the passing that mischievous 
Act (as it has been called), in 1773 the 
average fell to 47s. 84d. which is below 
that of the 20 years from 1646 to 1665. 

The year 1812 is produced as an in- 
stance of our becoming an exporting 
country, from the prices which continued 
advancing, and a statement is made to 
prove that. Wheat was that year 128s.; 
to what part of the world (except to Ice- 
land and Norway in small quantities) 
could it be sent at that price: in truth, 
little or none was exported any where, 
with that exception, but for our armies in 
the peninsula, as will be seen in the sepa- 
rate account for that year presented from 
the Customs. 

That the importation was greatly short 


* In this interval the scarcity was so 
great, as to have been the occasion of 20 
laws having been passed for relief in dif- 
ferent ways, 

+ In this period our unexampled diffi- 
culties began. 

t Three of these were years of almost 


_ famine, and during the whole, such inter- 
ruptions as were without example. 


Sir H. Parnell’s Motion [685 
of what was wanted for our home con. 
sumption, is most evident from the prices; 
for corn was never at any time se dear 
here as in the last year, not even in the 
years of dearth 1801 and 1802. 

To consider that year therefore as one 
of great export is most extravagant. Bat 
this year of plenty, when the average 
price of wheat was, as has been observed, 
128s., is however proposed to us as an ins 
stance of the advantage of a restricted im. 
portation, and to prove, beyond all doubt, 
which of the two systems, a free or a re. 
stricted trade, is the best; and to corro- 
borate most conclusively the general in. 
ference from the review of the corn laws 
and the corn trade from 1670 to the pre. 
sent time. 

But before I quit this paragraph in the 
Report, I must call the attention of the 
House to the assertion here made in ano- 
ther shape of the invariable insufficiency 
of supply from our home growth from 1764 
to 1812.—If the hon. baronet would have 
consulted the accounts of the exports and 
imports, to which I have already alluded,* 
he would have found that in 1765, 1766, 
1769, 1770, 1771, 1776, 1778, 1779, 1780, 
1782, 1785, 1786, 1787, 1789, and 1792, 
the exports exceeded the imports,—And 
that in 1772, 1773, 1781, and 1788, the 
balance against the imports was trifling, 
In the remaining eight years of the pe- 
riod the imports certainly exceeded consi 
derably the exports. 

In the concluding observation respect- 
ing corn, the committee say it appears to 
them, that “ if the regulating price for 
allowing importation is made & very high 
one, it is the best possible protection the 
grower can have.” Here I agree with 
them (almost the only instance in the 
whole Report). 

The committee were not satisfied with 
the attempt to make wheat very dear; 
but in the conclusion of their Report, they 
recommend a measure which would de- 
prive the consumer of his best resource ina 
time of great scarcity, by prohibiting alto 
gether the importation of flour; thereby 
intending to put us entirely into the hands 
of the miller. ' 

It is perfectly well known that our sup- 
ply from America is nearly confined to 
flour, as wheat is too bulky an article to 
admit of importation, except in very in- 
considerable quantities ; and that in times 
of great scarcity we have had an abundant 
supply of flour. 

* See Table in p. 681. 
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, But we are told that such a prohibition 
exists in Ireland.—Why, Sir, such a mea- 
sure may be a very innocent, or even an 
useful one, in a country where the supply 
of grain is so abundant as to render it un- 
necessary almost at any time to import ; 
put it would be a most mischievous one 
here. It is said, however, the millers 
would like it; of that there can be no 
doubt; but without running into the com- 
mon-place prejudices agaiust them, I do 
not think they are the class of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects who stand most in need of 
the protection of the legislature, 

_ To support this proposition, however, 
the committee insert in the appendix a 
paper from some millers in Lancashire, 
stating gravely that a prohibition of the 
importation of flour is necessary, in order 
to ensure a supply of bran for the manu- 
factures. Sir, I should be ashamed of 
wasting the time of the House in attempt- 
ing to prove that we should not incur the 
risk of starving the men who work in the 
manufactories in order to ensure a supply 
of chaff. I should indeed be inexcusable 
if I were to do so, as the resolution is not 
yet again brought forward, 

- I come now to the Resolutions, which 
are as extraordinary as the facts and argu- 
ments on which they are founded. 

- The one for allowing a free export is 
‘not in the Report, as has been already ob- 
served, 

The Ist proposes the repeal of the 44th 
of the King. 

The 2d, that the averages shall be taken 
and returned in Ireland as in England. 

The 3d, that the exportation of grain 
shall be regulated by the aggregate ave- 
rage price of grain in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; a very considerable innova- 
tion, calling for particular attention ; the 
effects of which, if adopted, I shall have 
occasion to examine presently, 

The 4th and 5th excited a great degree 
of alarm; and I think with very just 
cause. It was by these proposed, that 
there should be no restraint upon the ex- 
port till wheat should be 90s. 2d. a 
quarter, and other grain in proportion ; 
and that till wheat should be 105s. 2d, a 
quarter, and other grain in proportion, the 
importation should be subject to a prohi- 


bitory duty. This is reduced in the pre- | 


sent Resolutions to 84s. both excluding the 

Irish average, which would add 6s. to 

each, 

[have already stated, that a great rise 

in the prices fixed by parliament for re- 
( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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gulating exportation and importation ap- 
peared to me highly objectionable ; and I 
know Mr. Pitt was prevailed upon reluc- 
tantly to concur in those which were 
enacted in 1804: but here is a proposition 
at once nearly to double the amount of 
the protecting price for exportation, and 
nearly to treble that. for importation, in- 
stead of increasing by a few shillings a 
quarter, as in former instances. 

The import prices now proposed, it is 
admitted, are more moderate, but appear 
to me to be still much too high, and ought 
not to be adopted, as before observed, 
without a patient-enquiry ; these are 27s. 
a quarter higher than in 1204, and 40s. 
higher thanin 1791. Arise to that ex- 
tent in 23 years! 

By the Act of 1804, wheat could not be 
exported when above 54s. By the Re- 
port, it was proposed, the export should 
not be restrained till it should be 90s. 2d. 
which, in effect, would. be under.the pro= 
posed regulation, of including Treland in 
the average, till it should be 96s. 2d. a 

uarter. This is demonstrable, because 
the average of Ireland in the last 21 years 
was 66s. and in England 78s.*. The im- 
portation is to be subject to a duty of only 


* An Account of the Average Prices of 
British and Irish Corn per Quarter, from 
1792 to 1812, inclusive. 


Average of 
Great Britain 

and Ireland 
per Quarter, 


English Wheat 


SW 0 = 


Average of Ireland 
; England - - - = 785. 
Great Britain and Ireland 7s. 
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6d. by the Act of 1804, when the price 
shall be 56s. By the Report it would not 
be importable at the lowest duty till it 
should be 135s. 2d.; allewing for the 
Irish average, which would at least be 
141s. nearly three times the limit of 1804, 

It is true, that the prices here quoted 
were to be in force only till February in 
this year; from which time the averages 


were to be taken according to the prices in. 


the preceding twenty years, which, for 
the present, would have made very little 
difference. Theaverage of the lasttwenty 
years is 77s. 4d. to which adding one- 
seventh, as proposed by the committee, 
the price for allowing export would be 
88s. instead of 90s. 2d. and for import, 
adding five-sevenths to 77s. 4d. as pro- 
posed, it would be 132s. 7d. instead of 
135s., which prices would not certainly be 
lower for some time to come; probably 
never, if the proposed measure should be 
adopted; as in many years of the period 
of twenty years they were lower than even 


iin the late plentiful season, and the im- 


mense prices proposed would infallibly 
raise them in future: but any further 
comment upon that proposition is unne- 
Cessary, as it is not again brought forward, 
_ Not satisfied with the powerful effect of 
their own statements to induce us to adopt 
@ measure calculated to allow a free ex- 
port, and to prohibit an import of grain to 
the extent of the prices stated, they call to 
. their support the testimony of four wit- 
nesses, very respectable in their charac- 
ters I am persuaded, and three of them 
appear to be intelligent on the circum- 
stances with relation to which they speak, 
deserving certainly of great attention if 
the enquiry had. been confined to Irish 
agriculture; but not bearing on the ge- 
neral corn trade of the whole empire, it 
will be necessary for me only to call the 
- attention of the House to the opinions they 
express about protecting prices, and to a 
few of their statements. 

. Mr. Wakefield, when asked, what ad- 
vance in the importation price would be 
sufficient to secure an adequate preference 
to the grower of corn in any part of the 
United Kingdom over the foreign grower ? 
answers, hardly ‘think I can- answer 
that question, ‘not having considered it 
lately”; 


Mr; Killaly. thinks 495, batrel, about | 


equal to 70s.a quarter, when delivered 
in Dublin, would be a fair protection 


to the grower. Let it be remembered, 


that the protecting price proposed was 
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141s. In another part of this gentleman’s 
evidence, he says, the price of labour jg 
little increased, but that rents have been 
doubled in ten years; to pay which he 
thought 70s. a quarter sufficient. The 


. proposal, therefore, of 141s. as a protect. 


ing price, is utterly inconceivable.  [q 
Tullamore, land increased 50l. per cent, 
in ten years. 

Mr. Callaghan was not prepared to say 
what would be a protecting price, but 
thinks, what would have been a protecti 
maximum in 1804, would be a starvi 
price now.* In another part of his eyj. 
dence, he says, however, that the advan. 
tage derived to tillage, by a free export 
of grain from Ireland to foreign countries, 
might be purchased too dearly under cer. 
tain circumstances. 

Mr. Grierson thinks, that the price it 
the Dublin market should be 5s. a barre}, 
equal to about 83s. a quarter, for the best 
sort of wheat.¢ He is also of opinion, 
that the land now in tillage might be 
made to prodace one half more. And all 
the witnesses agree that the growth of 
wheat has increased, and that tillage has 
been extended. j 

I here close my observations on the 
Report ; which, from the detail I have felt 
myself compelled to enter into, I am 
afraid may have been tiresome to the 
House. But it appears to me to be of 
high importance that the mis-statements 
of the committee (made involuntarily I 
am persuaded) should be corrected, not 
only as they may otherwise influence the 
conduct of members of this House, but for 
the purpose of counteracting the mischief 
which has been done by their having been 
adopted as correct throughout the country, 

What occurs to me further upon the 
general subject, I will state as briefly a 
I can. 

Ihave brought under the notice of the 
House the protecting prices recommended 
by the committee, and have shewn not 
only how disproportionate they are to any 
former instances, but how much higher 
they are than the witnesses examined by 
the committee think would be sufficient. 

If we refer to another authority, which 
the advocate for high prices will not ob» 
ject to, it will appear, that those in the 
Report are higher than are sofficient 0 


~ * Which can be accounted for only by 
the rapid rise of rents, ie 
“+ Probably ‘not exceeding 60s, for 
middling wheat, 
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meet the great and rapid increase of rents. 
[ allude to Mr. Curwen, who I may. be 

rmitted to name, as he is no longer a 
member of the House ; a gentleman whose 
attention to every part of this subject has 
not been exceeded by any one; nor dol 
believe there is an individual in this coun- 
try who values more highly than he does 
the importance of encouraging agriculture, 
as opposed to promoting manufactures ; 
under an impression on his mind, that the 
latter should not for a moment be put in 
competition with the former; persuaded 
that the stoppage of manufactures, gene- 
rally speaking, would have no important 
consequences, nor would be lastingly felt, 
conceiving, as he did, that the individuals 
engaged in the manufactories would in a 
short space of time fall into other channels 
ofemployment. He has stated those opi- 
nions both in parliament and in print, for 
which.no blame can be imputable to him, 
because I am sure they are sincere; nor 
do-I refer to them for the purpose of com- 
hating them, which it would not.be fair to 
do in his absence ; but I think it a duty to 
shew, that the views of a most zealous 

ticulturalist are more limited than those 
of the committee, for protecting the growth 
of corn.. In his Address to the Working- 
ton Society in 1811, he tells them, “ that 
the exorbitant rents which have . been 
given for land, do not. appear to be war- 
ranted, as long as the corn laws remain as 
they are. Sixty-six shillings, the rate at 
which importation may be made, is now 
greatly too low; it ought. at least to 
be 80s,” 

Where there has been any alteration in 
the rents in the last two or three years, I 
believe they have fallen ; the exorbitancy 
alluded to by Mr. Curwen must, I think, 
have. prevented any rise in them,. We 
see, then, the price he thought would be a 
protecting one against importation, was 
61s. a.quarter below that of the committee, 
as their 135s, would have become 141s. 
by including Ireland in the average. It is 
Now proposed to be 90s. including the 
Irish average ; which is still 27s. higher 
than 1804, and 40s..higher than in 1791, 
when the whole subject was most fully 
considered, first in the privy council, and 
afterwards in parliament. 

My own view of the subject. is, that the 
gtower of corn should be very effectually 
Protected, to the extent of the price being. 
high enough to ensure his being able to 
pay a fair rent, and to have a reasonable 
Profit to himself; but when that object 
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shall be secured, the consumer should then 
have every possible facility of supply at a 
price not exceeding the protecting one. — 
Tn this 1 have the good fortune to agree 
with the committee of privy council, who, 
in the conclusion of the Report to the King 
in 1790, afterwards presented to this 
House, say, “ That in forming the regu- 
lations then suggested by them, they had 
endeavoured equally to provide for the- 
prosperity of the grower of corn, and the 
necessities of the consumer. The intere 
of the grower and consumer are suppose 
by some to be at variance :. to reconcile 
them as much as possible, is the end which 
every wise government should endeavour 
to attain. The interest of the consumer is 
entitled to the first consideration, so far ag 
to preserve him, in every possible contin- 
gency, from scarcity and distréss; and ag 
distress for want of this necessary article 
of subsistence cannot long exist in any 
country without exposing it to those com- 
motions which frequently happen in times - 
of dearth, it is not likely that the. grower 
of corn would enjoy the fruits of his in- 
dustry in safety, unless due attertion is 
paid to this first and capital object: but 
this point being once secured, the interests 
of the grewer should, in the next place, 
occupy the particular attention of the le- 
gislature. The production of corn is the 
first and most important occupation of the 
subjects of every country, and on its suc- 
cess rests the main support and prosperity 
of. every other trade: for the sake of the 
consumer, therefore, the most liberal en- 
couragement, and protection should be 
given to those employed in it ; for without 
offering proper incitements to their in- 
dustry, plenty can never be procured ; 
for these reasons it will be found, perhaps, 
on due consideration, that the interests of 
the grower and consumer, well understood, 
are less at variance than at first they may 
appear. In the advice whichthe committee 
have thought it their duty to offer to your 
Majesty, they have aimed at discovering 
the point of union at which these interests 
meet; and they humbly refer to the judg- 
ment of your Majesty how far they have 
accomplished the object. they had in 
view.” 
Consistently with these opinions, it ap- 
pears to be desirable in the first place to 
come to a determination what the prices 
should be at which’ importation should be 
allowed and exportation restrained ; tak- 
ing it for granted that no one now enter- 
tains the remotest idea.of an entirely free 
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trade in corn, which would be equally 
mischievous to the grower and consumer. 

Whatever deference may be due to the 
opinions of eminent writers on this sub- 
ject, I do not believe that in the present 
state of things any one will be found to 
recommend that measure. The low value 
of land and wages of labour in the northern 
parts of the continent, occasion the prices 
of corn to be generally so much cheaper 
there than here, as would enable the mer- 
chant, after paying ordinary freight and 
insurance (especially in peace), to sell at 
prices here below what the British farmer 
could afford to pay his rent at; this is de- 
cisive against a free import. There have 
been no importations from Dantzig for a 
considerable time, but the last average 
price I have seen was 36s. 3d.; and the 
charges from thence into the port of Lon- 
don are now 26s. which in the war were 
82s.* Iam however not aware how the 
present measure of allowing a perfectly 
free export, and creating additional diffi- 
culties in the way of import, can be consi- 
dered as consonant with the opinions of 
authors who recommended a free trade in 
corn. 

If there shall be no restraint on ex- 
port, corn may in a time of scarcity be 
sent out of the country to some other 
places where the want may be more 
urgent than here, and so the price be en- 
hanced beyond all possible means of the 
labourer and manofacturer purchasing. 
We are told, however, that this is not 
likely to occur, because such places may 
‘be supplied from the north of Europe; 
‘but we know from experience, that a 
scarcity has not unfrequently happened 
‘at the same time throughout this quarter 
the world. 

Without regarding that consideration, 
‘it is proposed that the export shall be 
completely free, but that the import shall 
temain fettered with difficulties and disad- 
_ Vantages as at present, and under prices 

greatly increased. 
determination respecting prices 
should of course depend upon the reuts 
the farmers pay; but whether that should 
be according to the exorbitant rents al- 
Juded to by Mr. Curwen, or according to 
more moderate ones, I am afraid it will be 


* In War. Now. 
Shipping Charges -10s. Insurance - - Qs, 
French Licence -10 Freight - - - = 14 
Insurance - - +17 Shipping Charges - 10 - 


Freight - = ~ 45 


25, 
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difficult to settle; even if those should be 
insisted upon, I am inclined to believe, on 
enquiry of the most intelligent and expe, 
rienced surveyors in valuing estates at the 
time Mr. Curwen wrote, that the price of 
wheat at 80s. a quarter, would afford g 
sufficient protection to the grower. 

Under the existing laws the export is 
free from all embarrassment as soon as the 
price falls below the prescribed limits ; 
but it is not so with regard to importation; 
in the way of that there are great discoy. 
ragements and difficulties, even with ports 
in Europe: and impossibilities respecting 
supplies from the Black Sea, from whence 
quantities to almost any extent may ‘be 
had, when the navigation is not inter. 
rupted by the Turks. 

This arises from the system established 
for regulating the import; the prices are 
taken according to the averages of the 
preceding six weeks, and the returns, 
which are to guide the importation, are 
sent to the ports every three months; 
after which the importers are exposed 
either to a prohibition or a high duty, > 

The supply of wheat in times of 
scarcity is principally from Poland. >The 
foreign market is governed chiefly by the 
London prices.. We have been considered 
as the consumers of the surplus produce of 
that country; and when England has 
drawn deeply, it has been procured from 
the interior: the quantities to be had at 
the shipping ports on the continent atany 
given time, are seldom considerable. The 
proprietors of the great estates in Poland 
are not in the habit ef sending large sup- 
plies to the coast in quest of buyers; 
preferring to keep their produce on theit 
own estates to hazarding a precarious sale 
for it at the sea-side.. Corn cannot there- 
fore be had immediately on its being 
written for from hence, when the demand 
is pressing. 

In late years it was hardly possible to 
write to Dantzic, Bremen, or Koningsberg 
to get the cargo here in time ; the uncer 
tainty of doing so must indeed at all times 
be considerable. From Odessa, and 
neighbouring ports, through which im- 
mense supplies might be derived from 
Poland, by the Bog, the Dniester and the 
Dnieper, it would be hopeless to attempt 
an importation. It would therefore re- 
quire that the period should. be extended. 

It may be worthy of ‘consideration, 
whether the averages should not be. taken 
annually in the latter end of December to 
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ment might. be formed of the scantiness 
or abundance of the preceding harvest. 

That may be objectionable, but some 
extension of the time seems to be neces- 
sry. It would also be a highly beneficial 
measure to permit corn to come here 
freely at all times from all places, and in 
ships of any country with which we are in 
amity, as other provisions may now be 
brought, instead of being restrained to 
British ships, or ships of the country from 
whence the importation is made; for how- 
ever friendly I have been throughout my 

iblic life to the interests of our naviga- 
tion, I think the supply of the people a 
higher consideration than a temporary 
suspension of the 12th Ch, 2, to an incon- 
siderable extent. 

Any new facility of this sort, or of addi- 
tional protection to warehousing, could 
not be said to be injurious to farmers, 
while it would be the best protection 
against monopoly, and the best security 
against the ill consequences of a scarcity. 

_ Nor would such regulations be likely to 
operate against our exchange, as the grain 
would probably be sent here on foreign 
account, and would not be paid for by us, 
except in the event of necessity obliging us 
to take it out for home consumption: we 
should likewise derive considerable advan- 
tage from various sources, of commission, 
landing charges, warehouse rent, re-ship- 
ping, &c. &c. In which case it would 
possibly be prudent not only to give up 
the duties on warehousing, but to give 
further encouragement to it. 

The committee of privy council in 
1791 strongly recommended the measure 
of warehousing; they say, “ There is no 
regulation in our system of the corn laws 
that is more beneficial, and more deserves 
therefore to be extended and improved, 
than those provisions that permit the ware- 
housing of foreign corn. This regulation 
tends to secure to us a very important 
branch of commerce; it enables our mer- 
chants, who receive corn from the Ame- 
ricans in payment of their debts, to lodge 
it here, either for the home or foreign 
market, as occasion may require; it is 
also the only method of forming maga- 
zines of a public nature in this country 
against times of distress and scarcity, 
without prejudice to the British farmers 
and growers of corn”? The report then 
goes on to recommend that the measure 
shall be carried into effect by the public 
defraying the expence of warehouses and 
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officers. What the committee of privy 
council allude to with respect to'the Ame~ 
ricans, applies to all foreigners» who take 
our manufactures*. This has been carried 
into effect by the law of 1791, except as 
to relief from warehouse rent and low 
duties. 
As the Irish average, as now proposed, 
isto be included, it will be worthy of con- 
sideration, whether provision should not be 
made for putting the British and Irish con- 
sumer on the same footing ; to compensate 
the difference of the average, which, in a 
period of 21 years selected by the com- 
mittee, has’ been shewn to be 123. in Ire- 
land below that of Great Britain. 
The average in Great Britain 78s, 
Do. in Ireland - - - 66s. 
Average of United Kingdom = 72s, 
The adoption of that average would 
necessarily operate very unequally upon 
the respective countries; as in Ireland 
when wheat would be cheaper by 12s. a 
quarter than in Great Britain, no more 
duty would be chargeable than in Eng- 
land; .while the effect of including in this 
measure the Irish average with the British 
would deprive the English consumer of 
the advantage of importing foreign corn at 
a low duty. 
The committee tell us “ that if the regu- 
lating price for allowing the importation of 
corn is made avery high one, it will be 
the best possible protection the grower 
can have;” and they at the same time 
recommend most strongly, that the free 


_ * In another part of the same Report 
there is the following passage: < In other 
countries magazines are formed by their 
respective governments, or by the princi- 
pal magistrates of great cities, as a resource 
in times of scarcity. This country has no- 
such institutions. The stores of corn are 
here deposited in the barns and stacks of 
wealthy farmers, and in the magazines of 
merchants and dealers in corn, who ought 


by no means to be restrained, but rather 


encouraged, in laying up stores of this 
nature; as, after a deficient crop, they are 
thereby enabled to divide the inconve- 
nience arising from it a8 equally as possi- 
ble through every part of the year; and 
by checking improvident consumption in 
the beginning of scarcity, prevent a 
famine, which might otherwise happen 
before the next harvest. The inland 
trade of corn ought therefore to be per- 
fectly free,” 
q 
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exportation “ of it should be allowed to all 
countries till the price becomes what may 
be considered a very high one.” 

All this is very good fer the grower, but 
what becomes of the consumer? . The 
labourers and manufacturers, and not only 
those, but others in the lower ranks in life, 
and a large proportion in the middling 
ranks also, have endured, with patient 
resignation, the most severe and trying 
privations in unexampled years of scar- 
city; looking forward, with hope, to 
better times; ought we then by any 
measure of ours to frustrate that hope? Or 
ought we not rather to give them every 
possible facility of supply, consistently 
with the interest of the grower, where 
that shall be necessary and attainable? I 
am compelled to say, that their interests 
appear not to have been sufficiently at- 
tended to in the Report. 

Independently of considerations of 
‘homanity, we should not be carried away 
by the arguments in favour of agriculture 
exclusively, however important it is to. at- 
tend to those, and with all due respect for 
the opinions. coinciding with Mr. Cur- 
wen’s, it must be admitted that the manu- 
facturing interests in this country deserve 
the most attentive and watchful care of 
the legislature, not merely for the sake of 
the industrious and meritorious work-peo- 
ple, a sufficiently strong one, but to coun- 
teract as far as we. can the cheapness of 
labour in other countries, arising princi- 
pally from more moderate prices of corn. 

In the Report of the Committee of Priv 
Council, before referred to, it is observed, 
*« that the condition of the country labourer 
certainly requires that the price of corn 
should be low, that he may. be enabled by 
his wages to purchase what is necessary 
for his subsistence as soon as the price of 
wheat passes 48s, The legislature have 
thought it their duty to attend to the ne- 
cessities of the poor, and to encourage the 
importation of foreign wheat by allowing 
it at very low duties.” This statement 
was in 1791; and in 1813 it was proposed 
to give them no protection by importation 
till the price (including the Irish average) 
should be 141s.a quarter! ! nearly three 
times the limit previous to 1791. The 
present proposal of 90s. appears to be still 
' much too high ; it is considerably higher 
than the witnesses examined by the com- 
mittee, and Mr. Curwen, thought necessary, 

Now I have a firm persuasion, as I have 
before stated, that the interests of the 
grower and of the consumer, rightly un- 
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derstood, are by no means incompatible; . 
but in the Report of the commitee,. ali 
consideration is for the grower; high 
prices were their leading, if not their sole 
object; and the mode of obtaining it jg 
subject to very little uncertainty, which 
we may learn from experience, fe 
The limits for exportation and importa, 
tion were not altered from 1688 to 1773: 
From 1715 to 1765 the averages taken at 
ten years were below. 40s.; during the 
greatest part of that time below 36s. as has 
been shewn ; whereas in the eight years 
previous to 1773, till which year the new 
system did not take place, the average he, 
came so high as 2l. 10s. 10d. in the two 
years to 1705 it had risen to 44s, 6d. in. 
clusive*, In 1773 the price limited for 
export, as has been shewn, was 44s., which 
in 1688 was 48s. and in tie eighteen years 
from 1774 to 1791 inclusive, when the 
next alterations took place, the. average 
was 21, 9s, 84d., something less than in the 
eight years preceding. 
In 1791 the complete revision of the 
corn laws took place, aided by the report 
already alluded to by the committee of 
privy council for the affairs of trade ; the 
whole subject was then most fully con, 
sidered ; many of the laws which had 
long been in force were repealed, several 
new provisions were made; and it. wa 
enacted, that when wheat was under 44s 
it should be exported on a bounty of 5s, 
and that when it was above 46s, there 
should be no export; and if under 50s 
there should be a prohibitory duty on im- 
portation; but if above 50s. and under 
54s. on a duty of 2s. Gd.; and if at or 
above 54s. on a duty of only 6d. 
These regulating prices continued till 
1804, during which period the average of 
the thirteen years was 3/. 14s. 53d, 
In 1804, the last Act, regulating prices 
was passed: under this law, there was 
restraint of the exportation of wheat when 
it should be above 548; here was an itr 
crease of 8s. above 1791, a greater advance 
than had ever before been made ;_ and the 
average, from 1805 to 1813, inclusive, was 
51. Os. 3d. In these two last periods there 
certainly were years of scarcity, and most 
unusual difficulties in the way of importa 
tion ; but with all due allowance for those 
occurrences, the increase of the averages 
were most extraordinary. May it not 
then be asked, if it took place to. that 
amount, on a rise of a few shillings on the 


See Note top, 684 
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export price, as fixed by law, what might 
have been expected from a rise of 42s. at 


nominally, but becomes 96s. by adding the 


_weekly wages; the allowance made to 
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once; that is, from 548. to 968.5 90s. 


jrish average? And may I not still ask, 
what may-be now expected from the 
operations of the resolutions moved by the 
hon. baronet this afternoon ? 

Hitherto I have confined my observa- 
tions to the care of the immediate con- 
sumer; but ought we to exclude from our 
minds the effect that would inevitably be 
produced on our poor rates, and the price 
of labour; im truth, no very small propor- 
tion of the latter is in many instances paid 
out of the former; I mean when the 
jabourer has more young children than it 
is possible for him to maintain from his 


paupers out of the work-house is generally 
according to the price of the quartern loaf. 

The whole charge incurred for the poor 
would, I think, be estimated low at 
6,000,000/. The money actually expended 
for their support in 1803, was 4,267 ,0001.*, 
since which, in many parishes, the rates, 
from the pressure of the times, have been 
nearly doubled. It must be apparent, 
therefore, that the price of bread is of 
considerable importance to those who con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the poor, as 
wellas to the lower and middling classes 
of society.- The effect of that on the price 
of labour is not less evident, the one ought 
to rise with the other; labour became 
much higher in 1799 and 1800 with the 
dearness of corn, and it has been reduced 
ia many parts of the country since the 
price of bread has fallen. ; 

There are however other considerations 
which press strongly on my mind: ‘I allude 
to the revenue, and to the consumers of 
beer and other articles produced from 
grain: the first belongs more immediately 
to = right hon. friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; but it should not be held 
to be-a light one, in the present time 
especially, when the produce of some of 
oar taxes may be affected by fraudulent 
practices‘on the return of peace. : 


* It appears by a return to parliament, 
that the whole sum raised in that year by 
poor’s rates, was 5,348,000/. the difference 
was paid for militia, highways, &c>; this 
charge ismore than double the amount of | 
the average of 1783-4 and 5, and more 
than treble: that of 1776. ‘With these facts 


before us, my conjecture of 6,000,000). | 
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The import price of batley under the 
Act of 1804 was 31s. 6d. the Report recom- 
mends its being raised to 548. 2d. a diffe- 
rence of more than 22s. a quarter., 1 be- 
lieve somewhat more than three barrels of 
beer is brewed from a quarter of malt; 
but rating it at only three barrels, an addi- 
tion of 5s.a quarter would make an in- 
crease of 1s. 8d.a barrel, and consequently 
an eventual rise of 20s. a quarter of malt 
would add at least 6s. 8d. a barrel to the 
price of strong beer, equal to two-thirds of 
the duty now payable on the article: as 
the brewer would however naturally in- 
demnify himself for his additional capital, 
the rise of 20s. a quarter in barley would 
operate to nearer 3-4ths than 2-3ds of the 


‘duty ; from 3-4ths to about one penny a 


quart on porter. A reference to accounts 
will shew, that this is not a mistaken view 
of the subject. Grain was at its highest 
price in 1813; and in that year the duty 
on strong beer was about 240,000/. less 
than in 1812: and ona comparison be- 
tween 1813 and the average of the three 
preceding years, the result would be 
nearly the same; and the price to the 
consumer was raised considerably. 
Important as this consideration is, as to 
the brewery, it is not the only one we 
should have in our contemplation; be- 
cause, in proportion to the high price of 
malt, the temptation offers itself to use 
other and cheaper ingredients instead of it. 
Such practices have been in use for more 
than a’century, in- times when grain was 
at extremely low prices*. Laws have 
been passed for the prevention of. them, 
and for the punishment of the offend- 


* By the 13th of W. 3, ch. 5, sugar, 
honey, foreign grains, Guinea pepper, 
liquor, or syrup made from malt and 
water (beer druggists it seems were then 
known), Coculus Indiz, and other unwhole- 
some materials, were prohibited to be used. 
The prohibition of these articles was fur- 
ther‘enforced: by statutes in the reign of 
queen Anne, in which acts broom and 
wormwood were included. These protec- 
tions for the health of the people, and 
against frauds on the revente, were, how- 
evér, found so ineffectual, that a law was 
passed so lately as in 1802, 42 G. 3, ch. 
$8, sect. 20, increasing the penalty from 
201. to 2001. for using noxious and un- 
wholesome drugs, vitriol, grains of Para- 
dise, opium, &c. and at length enacting, 
that ‘no ingredients shall be used’ in making 
beer except malt and haps; = 


mast ‘be thought mach below: the feal | 
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ers; but detections in this case are 
extremely difficult; notwithstanding 
which, convictions for using drugs in 
beer are perhaps more frequent, propor- 
tionably, than in any other excisable 
commodity. The fraudulent brewer has a 
furtber inducement to use the forbidden 
articles than the cheapness of them, as he 
is thereby enabled to get rid of the com- 
_pare which the officer makes of the quan- 
_ tity of beer brewed with that of malt used ; 
and I ask, ought we then lightly to add 
-greatly to the inducements that persons 


-who have no regard for their character 


have for using noxious articles instead of 
malt? 
I shall not be suspected, I am sure, of 
meaning to convey the remotest reflection 
.on any of those carrying on manufactories 
-of beer, who are protected equally by their 
characters, and by their being above 
temptation ; but that the practices con- 
tinue to prevail, the numerous convictions, 
-both in the summary jurisdiction, and in 
the Exchequer, afford a certain proof of, 

If we look to the distillery, the impor- 

tance to the revenue will be found to be 
not less: the increase of 20s. a quarter on 
malt would, I think, be 1s. a gallon on 
spirits. 

Now, it seems to have been generally 
admitted, that it is desirable to have the 
‘duty on this article carried as high as it 
can be, without lessening the consumption. 
If, therefore, the price of grain raises the 
cost of the spirit Is. a gallon, to that ex- 
tent the revenue, when malt is used, must 
suffer. I know I am supported in these 
_opinions by a person of the very best ex- 
_perience in the revenue of excise; and in 
the latter case, not only by him, but by 
persons most conversant in the mannfac- 
ture. In Scotland and Ireland the private 
distillation is chiefly from grain, but in 
England from sugar and molasses, chiefly 
the latter. In proportion, therefore, as 
the price of barley and malt is increased to 
the entered distiller, the profits to the 
fraudulent one would be increased. If I 
am right in my estimate of Is. a gallon, it 
would be nearly 300,000/. a year on corn 
spirits. 

My right hon. friend cannot be ignorant 
of the frauds to which I allude, in that 
branch of the revenue; they are, I believe, 
trifling in England, compared with what 
they are in Scotland and in Ireland; but 
even here I should, on conjecture, estimate 
them from 1-Gth to 1-8th of the consump- 
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The losses to the revenue I have here 
stated, and of increased prices to the con. 
sumer, are on a supposition of the prices of 
gtain being raised to those proposed by 
the hon. baronet, which will certainly not 
invariably be the case ; but the measure 
is avowedly to obtain high prices for grain, 
and in proportion as that shall succeed, 
the consequences above referred to yili 
follow. 

Here again I call upon the House to 
consider whether we should not be cautious 
of putting the revenue to so much hazard, 
and of offering such strong inducement to 
the fraudulent manufacturer to attempt an 
escape from the duty. The estimates here 
suggested are made on the prices recom. 
mended by the committee; those now 
proposed by the hon. baronet are about 
one third lower ; to that extent, therefore, 
the mischief apprehended will be less, 

Let me next ask if the landed gentlemen 
will have all the advantages from the high 
price of corn that are held out to them? | 
have already noticed the effect that would 
inevitably be produced on the poors’ rates, 
and the price of labour, by dearness of 
grain, and that in many instances the in- 
creased price of bread directly raises the 
price of labour. 

Weare told, however, the farmer wants 
further encouragement to induce him to 
produce more grain, and the owner of the 
soil to put more land in tillage, of which 
no proof is adduced ; but we have strong 
presumptive evidence to the contrary. In 
the ten years from 1801 to 1811, our po- 
pulation in England alone* increased 
1,448,000: in that period the average ex- 
cess of importation above exportation of 
wheat was 586,814 quarters; but in that 
period are included two years of the 
greatest scarcity ever known in this coun- 
try. Excluding those, the average excess 
of importation of the other eight years was 
388,789 quarters. If we look to the 27 
years from 1773 (the year in which the 
Act was passed which has been so much 
exclaimed against) to 1799 inclusive, we 
shall find the excess of imports above the 
exports on an average to be no more than 
140,000 quarters annually ; + within which 
period we had not only an immensely in- 
creasing population to provide for, but 


* T state the increase of the population 
in England only, because the accounts of 
imports and exports of grain are confined 
to England. 


tion of the country. 


* 


+ For these quantitiessee Note to p- 681. 
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eat numbers of the labouring classes ac- 
yired the habit of using the best wheaten 
bread, who before consumed flour from 
rye or barley, or a coarser sort from wheat: 
and considering how large a proportion of 
those classes have little other food than 
bread, it is not wonderful. they should 
supply themselves with that of the best 
vality. 

If, ith the knowledge of these facts, we 
reckon the consumption at only a quarter 
ahead annually, according to the common 
computation, which I am_ persuaded is 
rather below the quantity, it will be seen 
to what an immense extent our tillage 
must have been increased in late years. 

The number of Inclosure Acts have also 
been on the increase for some time past ; 
and notwithstanding the immensely high 


prices, which have offered a. strong in-- 


ducement to the extension of tillage, the 
land now in cultivation is capable of very 
greatimprovement. Mr. Grierson, a gen- 
tleman intelligent in Irish agriculture, tells 
us, that land in tillage might be increased 
onehalf. And Mr. Curwen, in the publi- 
cation (before alluded to) in 1811, says, 
“I cannot say how much I have been as- 
tonished with the appearance of the coun-, 
try from Ferry-bridge to Newark: this, 
with little exception, is as fine a corn dis- 
trict as any in England; but how wretch- 
edly cultivated! The rents not half what 
are paid in the Lothians; the soil equal, 
&e.” And in another part of the same 
work, the author, who is a very competent 
judge, tells us, * the cost of a good and 
bad crop is nearly the same; the profit in 
a failing crop is little, if not attended with 
loss; the injury to the land, much and cer- 
tain.” If then the extraordinary encou- 
ragement offered by prices in atime of 
famine, were not a sufficient inducement 
to increase the quantity. of corn produced, 
which might have been effected to a great 
extent at little or no additional expence, 
what rational expectation can be enter- 
tained that any additional rise of prices, 
computed on ordinary occurrences, wiil 
tempt persons to put large parcels of new 
land into tillage, (attended with an infi- 
nitely larger expence than the improve- 
ment of existing cultivation) beyond the 
advantages they already have. But if 
large quantities of land now uncultivated, 
orin pasture, shall be brought into tillage, 
May not the present grower look upon that 
as injurious to him by lowering the prices? 

The Committee hold out, to captivate 
one description of people, an expectation 

( VOL. XXVIL. ) 
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that by increased,cultivation bread will be- 
come cheap ; and to another, that by rais- 
ing the prices of importation and lessening 
those for exportation, corn will be dearer ; 
the attempts made to reconcile these two 
objects can hardly mislead any one, not- 
withstanding the very ingenious arguments 
used ; at the time those are urged, it is ac- 
knowledged that high prices is the object 
in view; and we know from experience 
that must be obtained by the means pro- 
posed. 

Fully aware of the difficulty of the sub- 


ject on which I have troubled the House 


at so much length; I have considered it 
most deeply ; and if Iam not greatly mis- 
taken, the land owner will profit by the 
measure in an infinitely smaller proportion 
than the labourers in agriculture and in 
manufactures; and the class of society next 
above those, will suffer from it. 

The former have in most instances been 
partially, at least, indemnified by an addi- 
tion to their wages, or in some other way ; 
but the others have not, and indeed could 
not have been, to any extent. These de- 
scriptions of people have borne the pres- 
sure with a degree of patience that cannot 
be too highly commended; ought we then, 
as soon as we are blessed with a plentiful 
season, to turn short upon them, and to 
adopt a measure which is to render it cer- 
tain, as far as the interposition of the legis- 
lature can be effectual, that the price of 
bread shall permanently be above double 
what it was before the unexampled mise- 
ries of the late war were inflicted uporm 
us ?* 

Other points which have been thought 
of some importance are also entirely left 
out of sight, both in the Report and in the 
Resolutions. Nothing is suggested respect- 
ing some permanent provision to ascertain 
when it shall not be allowed to distil from 
grain; a measure loudly called for to pre= 
vent speculation and uncertainty, equally 
mischievous to the manufacturer and to 
the revenue: nor is any mention made of 
giving facility to importation, when by 
law this should take place. 

I trust enough has been said, to convince 
every one that a more comprehensive view 
of the subject should be taken before so 


* The price of the quartern wheaten 
loaf, for a series of years before 1794, fluc- 
tuated from 6d. to 74d.; the price for im- 
portation, as proposed to be regulated, is 
90s. a quarter, which would make the 
quartern loaf 134d, 

(22) 
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great a change in our corn laws is ac- 

iesced in. Let me repeat that we are 
called upon to give up, on the mere sug- 
gestion of the hon. baronet, the regulations 
restricting the export of corn at all times, 
and under whatever circumstances of dis- 
tress we may be in, without bestowing an 
hour of our time to enquire whether an al- 
teration of that magnitude is fit or not ; 
which regulations commenced in an early 
period of our history, and have been varied 
according to circumstances in every reign 
since; even in the time of the Common- 
wealth. 

In support of the other Resolutions re- 
gulating the export and import trade in 
corn of the whole empire, it is true we 
have a report from a committee; but such 
a one as I believe this House has never yet 
acted upon. Let me ask 
they think they ought to risk such conse- 
quences as have been pointed out on the 
miserable aathority they have before them, 
full of errors and mistakes, and with no 
other evidence than that of two or three 
gentlemen, whose means of information 
are confined to the agriculture of Ireland. 

The infinite importance of a full enquiry 
would well warrant a delay till the next 
session, when, in a time of settled peace, it 
might be entered upon more satisfactorily, 
and with a better prospect of success, than 
we can entertain a hope of at present. 

I earnestly intreat, therefore, for the 
éredit of the House, and for the satisfac- 
tion of the country, we may not take this 
Report for our guide, but proceed in a 
manner consistent with the infinite import- 
ance of the subject. I will detain the 
House no longer; but I cannot sit down 
Without offering my thanks for the atten- 
tion with which they have honoured me, 


\ Sir Henry Parnell felt extremely obliged 
to the right hon. gentleman for having 
given him an opportunity of fairly meeting 
his arguments on the merits of the Report. 
Since that Report had been made, the 
right hon. gentleman had taken every oc- 
casion to deliver observations on the state- 
thents contained in it, similar to those 
which he had just addressed to the House. 
He (sir Henry) now stood forward, boldly 
and fearlessly, to defend that Report, and 
to contend, that all the facts and statements 
which it comprised, with only one excep- 
tion, were perfectly correct. He was 


entlemen, if 


that the right hon. gentleman had not been | 


@ member of the committee which drew 
up that Report. Ifhe had beenso, he was 
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ready to declare, that his services would 
have essentially assisted their labour, 
But the House would recollect, that, when 
the committee was first appointed, its on} 

object was to examine the corn laws of Ire. 
land ; and, when it was afterwards gud. 
denly proposed to extend its investigation 
to the corn laws of this country, thos 
members who were added to it, were, per. 
haps, selected without due consideration, 
The right hon. gentleman had observed, 
that his (sir Henry’s) object, and the object 
of the Report, was to raise and to keep up 
the price of corn and of bread. He dis. 
claimed any such object—he did not pro. 
pose his Resolutions with a view to any 
permanent increase of the price of corm 
nor, in truth, could they have any such 
effect. There was this distinction to be 
made throughout the whole question, 
which the right hon. gentleman had either 
not comprehended, or, if he did compre. 
hend, he had not the candour to state it, 
that though, in the first instance, it was 
intended to maintain the prices of grain, 
for a time, at what they now were, and % 
far to keep up the price of bread ; yet, as 
the effect of the measure would be to en- 
courage tillage, and to promote the growth 
of corn, by which means a greater supply 
would be obtained, it must finally occasion 
a reduction of the price. The measure he 
proposed went simply to this object—to 
operate an increase of produce, in the fitst 
instance, and, in the second, as a necessary 
consequence, to lessen the price in the 
market. ‘There was no proposition before 
the House, as the right hon. gentleman 
seemed to suppose, for continuing the 
price of corn, at any particular standard, 
And, if he had stated correctly, what was 
mentioned in the Report relative to the 
price of wheat at 105s. he would have seen 
that no intention was ever entertained, of 
continuing it at that rate. The reasoning 
of the Report was this: after examining 
the Act of Charles 2, and pointing out its 
effect, the committee say, that, if the 
House of Commons should think proper to 
proceed on the principle of that Act, they 
must take a price equivalent to that 
adopted in the statute of Charles ; that price 
was 5$s.; and 105s.,in the present day, 
appeared to the committee as not more 
than equivalent to 53s. at the former pe- 
ried. ‘The price named by the committee 
was therefore nothing more than condi 
tional. If,” said they, the House com 
sider it right to adopt the principles of 4 
law, which has operated beneficially for 
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the public, they should take that price 
which the difference of the time demands.” 
—No member of the committee intended 
jo give an opinion on the subject, But, 
rather than take a sum at hazard, they se- 
lected that which experience sanctioned, 
and therefore 105s. was mentioned. He 
did not, however, mean to say, that this 
was the rate which ought to be acted on 
now. On the contrary, he thought that 
price should be adopted which met the 
concurrent opinion of the House and of 
the public at large.—A reasonable price 
ought to be agreed upon—one that would 
secure to the consumer an efficient supply 
of grain, and afford such a proper remu- 
neration to the grower, as would prevent 
him from sustaining injury. In the reso- 
lution the price was taken at 84s.; and 
here he wished to observe, that all the 
parties who petitioned the House on the 
subject, must be satisfied that their repre- 
sentations were attended to, and had met 
with proper consideration. Inthe Petition 
of the inhabitants of Newcastle, 105s. per 
quarter was complained of as too high a 
price—and, in compliance with that state- 
ment, he, for one, was willing to take it at 
84s, being 21s. lower; and, if that were 
still found too high, he was ready to con- 
cur in whatever the House might consider 

roper. Another assertion of the right 
S gentleman was, that the committee 
wished to fix a regulation price upon corn. 
But it by no means followed, because they 
pleased to name a price, under which fo- 
reign corn should not be imported, that 
therefore the price of corn, at home, must 
necessarily come up to it, The average 
price in England and Wales, was 73s. per 
quarter. Now, did the right hon. gentle- 
man mean to say, that if no corn could be 
imported, without paying duty, until the 
price rose to 848, that this system would 
Increase the price at home? (Mr. Rose 
said, No, no.) Then, if the right hon. 
gentleman admitted that it would not, he 
abandoned one of the strongest objections 
which he had advanced against the com- 
mittee. The present low price, 73s. per 
Saver, was the result of last year’s abun- 
ant harvest; and he understood the 
quantity of corn was so great throughout 
the country, that it was not likely to rise 
IM consequence of any measure they might 
adopt. On the contrary, a further reduc- 
tion in price might be expected. As to 
the propriety of a free export, though the 
right hon, gentleman did not coincide in 


bis opinion, yet he was by no means sin- 
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gular in his view of the subject. The 
right hon, gentleman had stated bis firm 
belief, that it would be attended with evil 
consequences; but every individual with 
whom he (sir Henry Parnell) had con- 
versed on the measure, expressed. himself 
favourable to it. On other branches of 
the subject he had found a great variety 
of opinion ; but it did so happen, that, oa 
the benefits to be expected from a free 
export, he met with one concurrent feel- 
ing. The right hon. gentleman himself 
was the only person he ever-heard speak 
against the adoption of that principle. 
The right hon. gentleman had stated that | 
there were no less than one hundred aad 
thirty laws on the subject of the corn 
trade, which the committee should have 
examined, Now what was the line the 
committee took? They did not begin by 
examining those Acts which related 
merely to internal trade. They were, he 
believed, very numerous; but, as they re- 
ferred principally to the storing and ware- 
housing of corn, it would have been ridi- 
culous to enter upon an investigation of 
them; though, undoubtedly, they were of 
importance at the time they were 

They had, however, examined with atten- 
tion the Act of Charles 2, and all such 
others as were essentially important. The 
eulogium passed by the committee on that 
Act was transcribed by Adam Smith. 
The right hon. gentleman had discovered, 
that in the statement of average prices 
from 1646 to 1666, contained in the Ree 
port, an error was committed. But he 
should have recollected, that it was im- 
possible to get any document on this sub- 
ject, referring to the twenty years previous 
to 1666, from the Custeom-house. 
committee were therefore obliged to put 
up with such authorities as were. within 
their reach; and, in looking to the corm 
tracts of Mr. Smith, he thought they had 
selected the very best. The right hon. 
gentleman next found fault with that part 
of the Report which was supported by the 
authority of Mr. Chalmers. Here, again, 
the objection appeared unfounded, since it 
could not be disputed that Mr. Chalmers’s 
work was one of great accuracy and re- 
search.- The right hon. gentleman ob- 
jected to’ the distinction which the com- 
mittee had made between the twosystemsg 


—that formed by the old laws, and the 
system now pursued under those at pre- 
sent in being. The alteration, he said, 
took place in 1773, but though it was not 
finally adopted until this period, it was 
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introduced in 1765, by annual laws. The 
right hon. gentleman complained of the 
statements of average exports and imports, 
under the two systems of law, which the 
committee had made. Now, although he 
had denied the fact, there was the best 
proof to shew, that for 68 years prior to 
the year 1765, there was an average in- 
crease of exports—but, since that time, 
there had been a regular average increase 
of imports. The Report might be incor- 
rect, as to a year or two—but it was per- 
fectly correct as to the entire period. The 
right hon. gentleman, to support his argu- 
ment, had gone into a statement of the 
average prices, under the old and new 
system. But when he made the infer- 
ences he had done, he must have sup- 
_— that the House would rather trust to 

is opinion, than to their own comprehen- 
sion of what they could themselves learn. 
On referring tothe Report, they would find 
the following table of average prices, 
from which the deduction was self-evi- 
dent, the accuracy of which was indis- 
putable: 


Average Prices. 


For 68 years, prior to 1764, under s. 

the Act. of Charles 2. 33 3 
From 1764 to 1794 Ade 
From 1794 to 1803 eeeeeeteesassrasee 65 § 
From 1803 to 1812 8S 


Here, then, was a gradual increase in price, 
the consequence of acting. on a system 
diametrically opposite to that establish- 
ed by the Act of Charles 2, and which 
proved, that the committee, in recom- 
mending a recurrence to that principle, 
were borne out by facts. The right hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to state, 
that if the House adopted 84s. per quarter, 
the quartern loaf would be double the price 
it was in 1794. ‘But this was not a fair 
way of stating the effect which the non- 
permission to import corn till.it arrived at 
84s. per quarter, would produce. It was 
not » or fair to go back to so distant a 
period, and, at the same time, to leave 
out of consideration altogether, the great 
change which had taken place in the value 
of money. If he would enter into a cal- 
culation of the real valae of a quartern 
-Joaf, and compare it with the altered value 
of money, he would find, that the quartern 
_ Toaf is cheaper now at 114d. thanit was in 
1794 at 7d. His general feeling seemed 
to be, that the House was not yet suffi- 
ciently in possession of the subject, to’ act 
upon it.—Now admitting, for argument 
sake, that the Report was inaccurate, let 
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month ago, and that several debates had 
taken place on it. Within the last five or 
six years, also, it should be remembered, 
other committees had sat (one for instance 
on the West India interests, and another 
on the distilleries) in which it was abso. 
lutely necessary that the corn trade should 
be minutely examined. The subject had, 
besides, been before the public daring the 
whole of the last year, and was ampl 
discussed in various periodical works. Jy 
point of fact, therefore, no gentleman, who 
wished to make himself master of the sub. 
ject, could, with justice, complain that he 
had not the fullest opportunity of doing it, 
He always considered it a subject, not s 
much of evidence as of principle ; and the 
question of principle, which was the most 
important, could not be learned from de. 
positions, bat from those circumstances, 
which every man had it in his power to 
observe. He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would now come to a decision, and 
declare ‘distinctly what should be done, 
since every person who spoke on the ques. 
tion seemed to think that some alteration 
was necessary in the existing system. As 
he had always avowed himself the friend 
to a free trade, he now wished to state the 
reasons which induced him, by placing 
certain restrictions on the importation of 
corn, to deviate from that principle. If the 
cornand commodities of this country were 
on a level with those of the rest of Europe, 
he should then think it unnecessary to in- 
troduce an artificial system. But the 
price of corn in England had risen higher 
than in any other country in Europe, in 
consequence of the interruption of late 
years of our communication with the con- 
tinent, and formed an exception to the ge- 
neral rule. The advocates of a free im- 
port of corn rested their arguments on the 
authority of Dr. Adam Smith. But if that 
learned man could now give an opinion 
on the subject, it would, he was convinced, 
be extremely different from that to-be 
found in his works. © He stated, that corn 
being avery bulky article, and its removal, 
of course, very expensive, it: was not likely 
to be imported in such quantities as would 
operate prejudicially to our growers; but 
that manufactures being compact, 

not difficult to be shipped, would, if per- 
mission were given, be imported to such 
an extent as must interfere with our ma- 
nufacturers. But, with respect to his first 
position, the character of the country was 
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changed ; for corn could now be brought 
from Poland and other countries so cheap, 
that, notwithstanding the freight, it could 
be sold at a lower rate in our market, 
than that produced by the English growers. 
The opinion of Dr. Smith did not, 
therefore, apply to the present time.— 
Another argument of Dr. Smith’s was 
this—the proportion of foreign corn im- 
ported, he says, being only a five hun- 
dred and seventy-first part of the whole 
quantity consumed, a free import cannot 
be injurious. But the foreign corn im- 
orted for the last ten years was, on an 
average, 700,000 quarters, or about one 
twenty-fifth part of the consumption of 
Great Britain, and in some years it had 
been two millions of quarters ; and, there- 
fore, his reasoning is not now applicable. 
He has also said, were all nations to go- 
vern themselves by a liberal policy, it 
would be their interest to have a free 
wade in corn, for the same reason that it 
is the interest of every country to have a 
free trade throughout its provinces ; bot, 
as the practice is quite different, it fol- 


of a free trade must fall to the ground. 
But the main argument on which the ad- 
vocates for a free importation rest their 
opinion is, that of Dr. Smith’s in support 
.of a general system of a free trade. But 
Dr. Smith does not himself apply this rea- 
soning to the corn trade ; and, if it is mi- 
nutely examined, it will be found not to 
justify its perfect freedom in the present 
state of things. It is commonly supposed 
that the whole value of this principle con- 
sists in this—that you ought always to 
buy whatever commodities you want 
wherever you can buy them cheapest. 
But this is not all—the consequences of 
buying cheap, as explained by Dr. Smith, 
must be duly attended to. If you buy an 
atticle from a foreign country, which can 
bée made and brought from that country 
cheaper than you can afford to make it, 
he says you will apply your capital to 
greater advantage if you employ it on 
some object of industry, which you can 
make cheaper than foreign countries, than 
if you entered into competition with them 
where they have great natural advantages 
over you—you will add more to your in- 
dustry, to your annual produce, to the sum 
of your national wealth. © This reasoning 
of Dr. Smith has in view alone what will 
most contribute to the wealth of the coun- 
try. ‘ When, therefore, his reasoning is 
applied to the corn trade, it must be so 
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applied, under the limitation that the 
question to be decided is, whether a free 
or a restricted importation will most ad- 
vance our national wealth. Now let us 
examine what the operation of a free im- 
portation of corn would be upon the in- 
dustry, the annual produce, the wealth of 
the country—always keeping in mind, 
that the state of our agriculture has been 
brought to what it is by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the times, and that the 
prices have been raised much beyond the 
level of the rest of Europe, in consequence 
of the restricted intercourse with the con- 
tinent—it is obvious, the immediate effect 


must be a still greater fall of price, a most 
injurious extent of loss to all our farmers, 
a great diminution in the demand for agri- 
cultural industry, a decrease of our annual 
produce, and, consequently, in the amount 
of our general wealth. It may be said, 
but the wealth of the country will not di- 
minish, because our manufactures will 
flourish in as fast a degree as the agricul- 
ture may decline. It is no doubt true, 
that as corn will be excessively cheap ; as 
the produce of grass-land will also be very 
cheap, in consequence of the quantities of 
tillage land that will be sowed with grass- 
seeds; as the imports of foreign corn will 
produce great exports of manufactures, so 
will the wealth of the country, arising 
from manufacturing industry, be increased, 
But then this question arises—whether it 
is a wise and politic course to take, to ob- 
tain a great increase of manufacturing 
wealth, by an equal diminution of that 
depending on agriculture ?—whether, in 
legisiating on the corn trade, it is right 
only to look to what will render the coun- 
try somewhat richer ?—whether any sound 
system of policy can justify the general 
derangement of all that vast stock of 
labour, skill and capital, which is vested 
in agriculture, for the uncertain result of 
adding, in some measure, to the general 
wealth of the country ?—A wise polic 
will recommend no such course, and, 
therefore, shews that doctor Smith’s _prin- 
ciple of a free trade, having merely in 
contemplation what is best calculated to 
give the greatest possible degree of wealth, 
is not applicable to this question.—In 
looking further into his writings, it will 
be found, that he. states three exceptions 
which may be made to his general rule— 
the first, when a commodity of our growth 
is essential to our security asa state. He 
illustrates. his reasoning by reference to 
the Navigation Act—which Act, though 
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he praises it as the wisest law in our sta- 
tute-book, as contributing to our means of 
defence, he shews also to be very injurious 
to our commercial prosperity.—Corn, then, 
being an article of indispensible necessity 
for our subsistence, in proportion as we 
babituate ourselves to depend on a foreign 
supply, we expose ourselves to the greatest 
risk and danger to be brought under sub- 
jection to some foreign state.—The se- 
cond exception of Dr. Smith’s is, when an 
article of domestic produce has been 
made subject to internal taxation—he says, 
in such a case, it is fit to impose a duty on 
the importation of the same article from 
foreign countries, which shall be equal in 
amount to our own tax. Now, as some 
part of the price of corn is made up by 
our taxes, in that degree it will be justi- 
fiable to impose a duty on the importation 
of it, according to Dr. Smith. The third 
exception is, when a particular trade has 
for some time been protected by a re- 
straint on importation—he says it would 
be very unjust, and exceedingly ruinous, 
suddenly to restore a free trade. This ap- 
ies to the case of the corn trade, which 
been greatly protected by the pecu- 

liar circumstances of the times. The ge- 
neral inference, therefore, to be drawn 
from the writings of Dr. Smith is, that at 
this particular time, and under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the corn trade, the 
restraint which it is proposed to place on 
the importation of foreign corn is in every 
respect perfectly justifiable.—It had been 
argued, that the projected alteration would 
increase the price of corn, and that the 
consequence would be such a rise in the 
rate of wages, as would prevent England 
from entering into a competition with the 
manufacturers of other countries.——With 
respect to this apprehended increase of the 
price of corn, he thought he had said 
enough to shew, that the alteration would 
decrease, instead of enhancing the value 
of that article—-and, as to.the other point, 
he had every reason to believe, that the 
rate of wages did not vary with the price 
of corn, but with the demand for labour, 
and the number of persons who offered 
themselves. This was proved by the evi- 
dence on the Orders in Council, It there 
appeared, that, when the price of corn 
was low, wages were frequently high, and 
vice versa, This sufficiently proved the 
fallacy of the assertion to be found in 
some of the manufacturing petitions, that, 
if the price of corn were raised, the value 
of labour would keep pace with it. Many 
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gentlemen supposed that this could never 
become an exporting country. He thought 
very differently, and he rested his opinion 
on the statements of men who perfect] 
understood the subject. He alluded to 
the Irish merchants, who, if the liberty 
were granted to them, would open markets 
for the produce of this country, in every 
quarter of the world. They were most 
anxious to embark inthe trade, from which 
they had been long debarred—a privation 
by which they had lost considerably, He 
(sir Henry Paruell) was informed by one 
of those persons, that last aatumn he could 
have taken orders, to any amount, for the 
Brazils ; but the existing system prevented 
him. It was very curious to remark, that, 
while corn was a mere drug in Ireland, in 
Jamaica they were so much in want of it 
that the inhabitants had addressed the 
Prince Regent on the subject. Thus, 
while there was a glut in one quarter of 
the empire, there was a complete scarcity 
in another. This measure would, there. 
fore, produce a more fair and even ave 
rage price than had been known since the 
permission to export corn was removed, 
It had been frequently urged, that we 
ought to import a great deal of corn,.to 
enable us to export large quantities of 
manufactures; but the House ought to 
consider what goods were exported to the 
Poles or other foreigners, and what were 
consumed in Ireland. 1f gentlemen would 
take the trouble of looking to the tables, 
they would find, that, as far as Ireland 
had supplied this country with corn, she 
took manufactures in return; but tb 
could not be said of foreign states. In 
short, the true way of viewing the sub- 
ject was, to allow this country a full, fair, 
and unfettered right to enjoy the utmost 
benefit of her manufactures; while Ire 
land should be considered as an agricul 
tural country, capable of supplying the 
wants of the manufacturers. And surely, 
it was not asking too much of this coun 
try to purchase corn from Ireland in pre- 
ference to Poland. 
Mr. Rose, in explanation, observed, that 
he never said any thing so absurd as what 
had been attributed to him respecting the 
rices. He had said, that whenever the 
egislature had interfered to raise the 
prices, those of the markets inyariably got 
up. He did not either wish or expect 
hon. baronet to go through the 130 Acts; 


he had only said, that there were about 30. 


of the number which the committee ought 
to have looked into. (tes os 
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the House, it appeared to have been raised 
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Sir Henry Parnell was ready to admit, 
that in some parts of his speech he had 
misunderstood the right honourable gen- 
tleman. 

“Mr. Frankland Lewis was of opinion, 
that, under every sense of justice and na- 
tional interest, the House should proceed 
upon this subject with the utmost caution. 
It had come to his knowledge, that there 
were opinions abroad, that the committee 
had been influenced by sinister motives 5 
that they had separate interests to attend 
to; that the Report was calculated to grant 
asortof protection which should put money 
into the pockets of the corn growers at the 
expence of the poor; that they thought 
more of this particular interest at the time, 
than of the interest of the public at large. 
These insinuations were additional reasons 
why the subject should have the most fair 
and deliberate discussion, in order that 
such partial suspicions might be done away. 
It was not consistent with justice, that pro- 
tections and monopolies should be allowed 
to one class of persons at the expence of 
another, any attempt of the kind would of 
necessity fail. This measure, placing an 
obstacle in the way of the importation of 
corn, could not fail to raise the price of it. 
It would have no effect at all, or it would 
dothis. Ifthe price of corn were increased, 
the necessary, though not the immediate 
consequence was, that the price of labour 
would also be increased, and an advance in 
the prices of manufactures would follow; 
so that when the farmer went to market, 
met by increased charges every where, 
his 90s. would in effect be no better than 
his fifty now. From the increase in the 
price of corn, he would derive no real ad- 
vantage. He would be no richer than he 
was before; and the same causes which 
made it of no benefit to the farmer would 
also affect the landlord in a similar way. 
It had been said, there had been an abun- 
dant supply of corn when its importation 
was prohibited ; but these circumstances, 
though co-existent, did not stand in the 
relation of cause and effect to each 
other. The change which had occur- 
red, he principally ascribed to the vast 
increase of our population, which in the 
reign of king William 3, amounted to but 
five millions and a half. In the succeedin 

century up to the year 1755, it increase 

but about one million. From the year 
1760, up to the date of the tables before 


from six millions and a half to twelve mil- 


lions and a half: Taking this into considera- 
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tion, on a view of the imports, it appeared 
that agriculture had greatly increased in 
this country ; and looking to the returns of 
the last ten years, the supply thus obtained 
was six times greater than that produced 
within a corresponding period in the first 
half of the last century. He had heard no 
argument that at all induced in him a belief 
that any benefit could result from the pro- 
posed measure. The question was involved 
in so much of doubt and difficulty, that 
the House ought well to pause before they 
came to a decision. Never before had 
they been called to decide a question of 
so much importance on such meagre in- 
formation as they had yet received on 
this subject. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than rashly to interfere with the 
prices of provision. It was almost im 
sible that they could have devoted them- 
selves to an inquiry into the corn laws (as 
they ought to do before they ventured ta 
alter them), while such events were pass- 
ing as had fixed their attention for the last 
18 months. The return of peace (and he 
hoped of plenty) would afford the fittest op- 
portunity for entering into the inquiry. 
The Bank Restriction Act was to cease six 
months after the conclusion of a peace ; 
and when the Bank resumed cash pay- 
ments, it might be expected that’ corn 
would sink to its bullion price—that it 
would fall from 73s. to about 54s. As the 
state of the currency might so materially 
affect the question, he thought the consi- 
deration of this subject ought to be de- 
ferred. This reason alone would be suffi- 
cient to make him vote against the reso~ 
lution; as, before a new settlement with 
respect to the corn laws was made, it was 
desirable that a settlement with the Bank 
should take place. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt the 
force of many of the arguments which had 
fallen from the last speaker. He admitted 
the question respecting our currency to be 
of great importance respecting our foreign 
trade.* He wished the Speaker to leave 
the chair; as he thought it desirable that 
the first resolution of the Report should be 
agreed to, if, in the present instance, they 
proceeded no further. That carried, the 
subject could stand over for a time; as he 
apprehended the present state of the ex- 
changes furnished as great a protection 
against the importation of corn as the hon. 
baronet could desire, seeing they were at 
least equal to a duty of 20s. per quarter. 
This subject had been expected to come 
on early in the session. Circumstances, 
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over which they had no control, had pre- 
vented it. Now it was before them, he 
hoped the first resolution would be car- 
ried. He was of opinion, that a perfectly 
free trade with the whole world would be 
best for all nations, but this was that which 
we could not command. - It could only be 
effected by the general concurrence of all 
nations. While others thought some re- 
strictions necessary, our measures must 
have areference to theirs. He thought our 
corn exports would not be very consider- 
able till we could afford to sell cheaper 
than our neighbours; and this, from parti- 
cular circumstances, he did not think we 
could do for some time. After some fur- 
ther observations with respect to the scale 
of duties which it might be necessary to 
adopt, he concluded by stating the course 
of proceedings which he wished to recom- 
mend. He thought it would be best that 
they should go into a committee on the 
Report; and that if the House should be 
pleased to agree to the first Resolution, an 
amendment could be moved on the se- 
cond, and the further consideration of the 
subject could be deferred till a future day. 
_ Sir J. Newport, as the proposition of the 
right hon. gentleman seemed to meet with 
the concurrence of the House, did not in- 
tend entering into the general merits of 
the question. He however wished to no- 
tice what had fallen from an hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. F. Lewis.) He thought nothing 
could be more likely to produce the most 
mischievous effects than any representa- 
tion of the members of that House which 
made them appear to have interests of their 
own to attend to, separate from those of 
the people. They ought to guard against 
appearing conscious that such a suspicion 
was In any way merited. Any man, who 
suffered his conduct, as a legislator, to be 
at all influenced by an apprehension that 
such a view would be taken of his conduct, 
was, in his opinion, unfit to sit in that 
House. 

Mr. F. Lewis explained. He hed not 
supposed such a character belonged to 
them; but merely stated, that it had come 
to his knowledge that such an idea had, in 
some instances, gone abroad. : 

Mr. W. Douglas warmly supported the 
propositions. It had been supposed, that 
the measure recommended would raise the 
price of provisions, consequently the price 
of labour ; and, in the result, prevent the 
competition of our manufacturers in foreign 
markets. If, however, it could be shown 
that those results would not be produced, 
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but, on the contrary, the prosperity of the 
manufacturers, and the country, would be 
placed on a surer foundation, he was cer. 
tain no other recommendation would be 


necessary to induce the House to acquiesce 


in the resolutions. There was little fear 
that the manufacturers of the country 


would be materially injured by an in. 


creased price of corn; they were chiefly 
produced by machinery ; few persons 
were employed in the fabrication of a great 
quantity of goods, and therefore a small 
advance in the price of corn could not alter 
their value. He would appeal to the pe. 
riod of 1799 and 1801, when provisions 
were high, yet the manufactures did not 
decline. When provisions were very 
cheap, artisans could earn in a few days 
what was necessary to subsist them for 
many ; they therefore indulged in idleness 
and dissipation ; and when they returned 
to their labour, they were indisposed to 
make those exertions which in a regular 
course of applicationthey were accustomed 
to make. It had been said, that the capi- 
talists and manufacturers were to be pro- 
tected against the agriculturists ; but, in 
reality, the House was called on to legis- 
late for the whole of the nation, and not 
for a particular interest. By reducing the 
price of corn, the price of labour would 
also be reduced, and thus the government 
would lose one source of revenue. By al- 
lowing a free and unrestricted importation 
of corn, the House would put it in the power 
of foreign nations to lay such a tax on the 
grain they exported as would just enable 
them to undersell the English grower, and 
thereby to levy a revenue at the expence 
of this country. Hitherto he had consi- 
dered the question as bearing on the com- 
mercial part of the community ; he had 
treated that as the first interest ; this was 
contrary to the fact; of whatever impor- 
tance the trading interest might be, the 
agricultural was not inferior.. The hon. 
gentleman then pronounced an eulogy on 
the agricultural interest, and argued in fa- 
vour of such a state of things as would 
place the nation above the necessity of 
adventitious assistance, and give such a 
quantity of native produce as would ren- 
der it independent of foreign countries. 
These objects, in his opinion, the proposed 
measure was calculated to effect. 

Lord A. Hamilton opposed the proposed 
resolutions, The hon. baronet proposed 
to‘increase the growth of corn to such an 
extent, as would operate to lower the 
price; in this he supposed the hon, ba- 
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ronet to be sincere; but if he were so, this 
would go to defeat another of his objects, 
which was to remunerate the farmer, and 
protect the landed interest. The propo- 
_sitions contained nothing but self-contra- 
dictions; and therefore he could not say 
whether it was the intention of his hon. 
friend to raise or lower the price of corn ; 
both objects were professed : but whatever 
was the object, he was aware that no mem- 
ber could read the Report on the subject 
then on the table, without being decidedly 
against the whole of the propositions. The 
Report recommended the importation of 
corn from Ireland, to enable a part of the 
arable land of England to be laid into pas- 
ture, for the production of milk and cheese, 
and meat, so as to be afforded at a more 
reasonable rate; while one of the chief 
goods proposed to be received from the 
Resolutions to be proposed was, the exten- 
tension of the growth of corn in England. 
This was a contradiction; indeed, the 
measure was made up of them; and if 
adopted, it would prove in its operation 
either nugatory or injurious. 

Sir Matthew Ridley alluded to a petition 
which he had presented to the House on 
the subject: he described the unanimity 
with which it had been adopted, and said 
he had no doubt it had already produced 


beneficial effects by reducing the price of } 


grain. He should oppose the Resolutions 
when proposed, and probably for the 
same reasons as would induce the hon. 
baronet to support them—for the benefit 
of the country, and the landed interest in 
particular. Corn was the regulator of the 
price of allfother articles of trade and 
commerce: if the price of corn was raised, 
the price of labour would be raised also, 
and then the advance in the price of our 
manufactures must ensue: this might 
have the effect of driving them from those 
markets where they had hitherto been un- 
rivalled. This would destroy a means of 
national wealth; and if it should induce 
any of our manufacturers to emigrate to 
other countries, the number of consumers 
would be diminished, and the landed in- 
terest would essentially suffer. 

Sir N..C. Colthurst adverted to a peti- 
tion on the subject which he had present- 
ed. All his constituents, as well agricul- 
tural as others, agreed that some alteration 
in the corn laws was necessary. And 
_ this opinion he believed was not confined 
to Ireland, for whose sake alone the House 
was not called on to.act; that which was 
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ous for this, He would give the Resolu- 
tions his most hearty concurrence. 

The question was then put, for the 
House going into the committee, and was 
carried. 

The House having resolved according- 
ly, the first Resolution, which is as fol- 
lows, was put and carried :— 

1. That the exportation of corn, grain, 
meal, malt, and flour, from any part of 
the United Kingdom, should be permitted 
at all times, without the payment of any 
duty, and without receiving any bounty 
whatever. 

The following Resolution was then put: 

2. That the several duties, now payable 
in respect of all corn, grain, meal, and 
flour, imported into the United Kingdom, 
should cease and determine; and, that 
the several duties in the following Sche- 
dule shall be paid in lieu thereof :— 


When imported from the province of 
Quebec, or the other British colonies in. 
North America : 


and Peas, 


Se 
37 
37 


24 
If at or above ... 24 
but under ..... 39 | 25 4) 


If at or above... 39 | 25 |} 
When imported from any other foreign 

country: 

If under 84 | 56 | 42 | 28 4 3 

If at or above ... | 84 | 56] 42 | 28 2 6 
but under ..... | 87 | 58 | 44 | 29 

If at or above ... | 87 | 58 | 44 | 29 ][. O 6 
N.B. The remainder of the Schedule 

to be formed according to the principle of 

the Schedule of the Act of 44 Geo, 3, c. 

109. 


On this second Resolution, 

Mr. Huskisson said, he would not tres- 
pass on the House longer than was neces- 
sary to éxplain the amendment which he 
was about to offer. The two grand objects 
the House had to obtain by the proposed 
measures were, first, to render the coun- 
try independent of foreign supply ; and, 
secondly, to keep the price of corn as 
nearly equal as possible. Under the sys- 
tem which had been pursued for nearly 
fifty years, the country had been gra- 
dually becoming more and more depen- 
dant on foreign countries for a supply 
of grain, and the prices had been kept in 
-a continual state of fluctuation, All this 


beneficial to that kingdom was adyantage- 
(VOL. XXVIL ) 
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had happened under a system which for 
nearly sixty years previously had rendered 
the country nearly independent of foreign 
supply, and during which period the fluc- 
tuation of price had never exceeded one 


third. Instead of which, during the last 
fifty years, large importations had taken 
place, and the fluctuations had exceeded 
more than three to one, instead of one to 
three. He would ask the House, what 
must be the state of that law which had 
produced those evils, if they had been 
produced by law, of which there could be 
no doubt ; and whether some remedy was 
not absolutely necessary ? It was impossi- 
ble to raise the price of labour in propor- 
tion to the fluctuating price of grain ; 


and as the agricultural labourers consti- 


tuted the largest class, and were those 
whose earnings approached nearest to the 
amount of that which was necessary to 
mere existence, any temporary rise in the 
price of grain was more severely felt by 
them than by any others; and this evil 
exhibited itself in augmented poor rates 
and various other forms. The fluctuation 
of price was an evil equally to be guarded 
against with a high price. It was true, 
the total prohibition of the importation of 
foreign corn would raise the price ; but if 
he should prove that the proposition he 
nieant to submit to the House, though it 
might raise the price in a trifling degree, 
would yet tend to keep it at a steady rate, 
and not so high as the average of those 
_ fluctuations which had taken place of late 
years, it would not be said that he was one 
who attended to the landed interest alone. 
Andeed, it was unjust to suppose that there 
was any exclusive interest in that House. 
There all, interests were nearly equally 
represented, and they therefore legislated 
for all. Notwithstanding all the import- 
ance that was attached to the importations 
of grain, it was well known, that in no one 
year had more than about one-tenth or 
twelfth of the whole consumption been 
drawn from foreign countries. If no fo- 
reign corn had been imported, the nation 
would have saved sixty millions sterling. 
It might be said, that without this impor- 
tation sixty millions worth of our manu- 
factares would have remained unsold ; but 
then it is not recollected what those sixty 
‘millions would have effected if they had 
been expended in the improvement of our 


agriculture; or what increased means of 


pecans our manufactures they would 
ave given to the agriculturists. If on 
being laid out at home they had produced 


Sir H. Parnell’s Motion (7% 


the natural effects, then the country would 
have added to her means of independence, 
and have created a market of which no 
external relations could have deprived her, 
When the law, permitting the importation 
of corn, was first passed, there was a great 
deal of unfounded clamour raised againg 
it; but what had been the effect of that 
law? Ireland had supplied to England 
corn, for which she had received several 
millions that had gone to improve her 
agriculture, which, but for the law, would 
have gone to Holland or some other 
country. The exportations from Ireland 
were now three millions annually, with 
the probability of a great increase. Cir. 
cumstances, over which we had no.con- 
trol, had tended to improve the agricul. 
ture of England. Continental exclusion 
had advanced the cultivation of our own 
land, and the high prices occasioned by 
such exclusion, had rendered us indepen- 
dent of foreign aid. Now, when we had 
paid the price of our independence, and 
produced a supply equal to our consump- 
tion, would it not be wise to prevent any 
ne revolution which would destroy the 

omestic culture of the country, and ren- 
der it more dependent than it had ever 
been? He would not stop to enquire 
whether it was sound policy to suffer any 
great country to be dependent on another, 
for an essential article of subsistence ; but 
it must be obvious, that such an advan- 
tage would be readily seized on by any 
power, and used to the annoyance of the 
nation that exposed herself to such an 
evil. If the law was left.in its present 
state, it would not be long before agricul- 
ture would go back. The low price of 
corn, indeed, had caused many labourers 
to be thrown out of employ, as the farmer 
was not capable of continuing his im- 
provements. A double evil was felt by 
the farmer from the decrease in the price 
of corn. The labourer was thrown out of 
employ, and became chargeable to the 
parish; and thus while the farmer had 
his means diminished, he was called on 
for additional outlays in the charge of the 
poor rates. The argument of lowering 
the rents might be resorted to, but this 


could not be effected in all cases; it was | 


certainly desirable that they should not go 
on increasing ; but the House would see 
that in reducing the price of land and 


corn, the country would sustain a loss of 
‘capital. He was in favour of the propo- 


sitions of the hon. baronet; but he 
thought they proceeded rather too much 
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on the principle of giving the monopol 
of the English 


relating to the Corn Laws. 


market to the English corn- 
rower. ‘The amendment he should pro- 

e would leave importation open at all 
times, and retain the present price of 63s.. 
asthat at which the prohibitory duty of 
94s, 3d. should operate, and as the price 
of corn rose Is. so the duty should fall ; 
as, for example, when corn was at 64+. 
the duty should be 23s. 3d. and so on ; so 
that at 86s, there would be no duty atall. 
He had only one word more to say ; it re- 
lated to the colonies. It was proposed to 
lay smaller duties on corn imported from 
the colonies, than for that imported from 
foreign countries; but the difference was 
not great enough ; and therefore he would 
propose to make the duty on corn im- 
ported from the colonies balf the amount 
of that imposed on foreign corn. This 
would promote the growth of it in our own 
settlements, 

Sir H. Parnell said, for the sake of una- 
nimity, he would agree to the amend- 
ment; but he trusted the right hon. gen- 
tleman would feel the extent of the con- 
cession. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that there appeared little difference of 
opinion on the subject ; but on a question 
of such importance it was expedient that 
the House should not come to an imme- 
diate decision. 

After a few words from Mr. Rose and 
Mr. Preston, Mr. Huskisson’s amendment 
to the original Resolution, of substituting 
another schedule, was agreed to. 


The schedule then stood thus : 


When imported from any foreign coun- 
try, except the province of Quebec, or the 
other British colonies or plantations im 
North America : 


Rye, Beans, 
and Peas. 


If at or under, & 


PEF OF DA 4D 22 
: 63 to 64...24 
64 to 65..«23 
65 to 66...22. 
66 to 67...21 
67 to 68...20 
68 to 69...19 
69 to 70...18 
10 to '71...17 
11 to 72,..16 
12 to 73...15 
13 to "14h. 14 eee 
14 to 53 to 54...11 
54 to 55,..10 
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per 16 to 74 55 to 56... 
to '18...10 | 56 to 57... 8 
78 to 79... 9 | 57 to 58... 7 
79 to 80... 8 | 58 to 59... 6 
80 to 81... 7 | 59 to 60... 5 
81 to 82... 6 | 60 to6l... 4 
82 to 83... 5 | 61 to 62... 3 
83 to 84... 4 | 62 to 63... 2 
-84to 85... 3163 and 1 
85 to 86... 2| upwards 
86 and : 
upwards 
Barley, Beer, 
or Bigg. Oots. 
Price. Duty. | Price. Duty. 
If at or under, 
32 to 33...13 | 21 to 22...12 
33 to 34,..12 | 22 to 23.. 11 
34 to 35...11 | 23 to 24...10 
35 to 36...10 | 24 to 25... 9 
36 to 37... 9 | 25 to 26... 8 
37 to 38... 8 | 26 .to 27... 7 
38 to 39... 7 | 27 to 28... 6 
39 to 40... 6 | 28 to 29... 5 
40 to 41... 5 | 29 to 30... 4 
41 to 42... 4} 30 to 31... 3 
42 to 43... 3 | 31 to 32... 2 
43 to 44... 2| 32 and2, 
44 and 1 | Upwards 
upwards 


And when imported from the province 
of Quebec, or the other British colonies or 
plantations in North America, one half of 
the said respective duties. 

The importation of oatmeal, into Great 
Britain, to be governed as follows: The 
duty to be paid on each boll to be the 
same as the duty payable at the time of 
the importation thereof, on each quarter 
of oats. 

The importation of wheaten meal or 
flour, into Great Britain, to be governed as 
follows: The duty to be paid on each 
cwt. to be one third part of the duty pay- 
able at the time of the importation there- 
of, on each quarter of wheat. 


The third Resolution was then read and 
agreed to, as follows: 

“ That all foreign corn, grain, meal, 
and flour, should at all times be imported ~ 
and warehoused free of all duty, until 
taken out for home consumption; and 
should at all times be exported free of all 
duty.” 

The House then resumed, the Report 
was received, and, after a short conversa- 
tion, was ordered to be taken into further 
consideration on Friday the 13th; and 
the Resolutions, as amended, were ordered - 
to be printed. 


13 
75 to 76,12 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 6. 

SwepEN anp Norway.] Earl Grey ob- 
served, that, among the papers laid on 
the table, in consequence of a motion 
which he had on a former occasion sub- 
mitted to the House, with a view to as- 
certain how far the compact between this 
country and the Swedish government had 
been executed, he found a return from 
Mr. Edward Thornton, dated the 6th of 
June 1813, in which it was stated, that 
Sweden had at that time about 30,000 
men in readiness to perform its part of 
the contract. But as this return referred 
only to the commencement of the cam- 
paign, and as it was very possible that 
the king of Sweden had been since de- 
ficient in the performance of his engage- 
ment, he wished for a return of the troops 
furnished by that power, up to the latest 
period at which the same could be made 
out. Such information he thought neces- 
sary with a view to the motion which he 
proposed to bring forward on ‘Tuesday. 
He saw from the papers on the table, that 
the several instalments upon the subsidy 
which this country had covenanted to pay 
to Sweden had been regularly discharged ; 
and from this circumstance it might be 
concluded that the whole of the troops 
promised by the Swedish government had 
been supplied. But of this supply he de- 
sired information.’ From the papers on 
the table, he saw that Guadaloupe had not 
yet been surrendered to Sweden, although 
according to treaty it was to have been 
surrendered on the Ist of August last ; and 
therefore he wished to know whether the 
non-surrender of this colony was the con- 
sequence of Sweden’s having been defi- 
cient in the performance of her part of 
the tredty alluded to. 

_ Earl Bathurst stated, that his Majesty’s 
government had not received any return 
_ of the number of troops which Sweden 
was to have furnished for the common 
cause, since that specified in the paper 
referred to by the noble lord. But go- 
vernment had po reason whatever to con- 
clude, that the number of troops which 

Sweden engaged to furnish had not at all 
times been complete. With regard to 
Guadaloupe, the non-surrender of that 
colony did not proceed from any non- 
performance of contract, or from any dis- 
- trust whatever in Sweden; but simply. 
from this circumstance, that the Swedis 
government had not made any applica- 
tion for its surrender, 


Captain Manby. (728 

Earl Grey conceived that it was the 
duty of ministers to have obtained that 
which our agent in Sweden was bound to 
furnish ; namely, a regular account. at 
different periods of the number of troops 
which Sweden supplied according to 
treaty. The information contained jg 


the paper on the table stated the number. 


merely ready to support the allies; but 
there was no information before the 
House as to the number which actually 
joined the allies. 

Earl Bathurst repeated, that the pa 
on the table stated the number of Swedish 
troops in readiness on the 6th of June 1813, 

Earl Grey.—Still the House is unin. 
formed, whether that or what number 
joined the allied army. From some in. 
formation that has reached me, I am led 
to believe that the Swedish contingent was 
never complete. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 6. 

Captain Mansy.] Mr. Rose called the 
attention of the House to the claims of 
this officer for his valuable discovery of 
the means of saving shipwrecked mari- 
ners. Ina former committee a variety of 
strong instances were detailed, in which 
his invention had proved serviceable; and 
since that a Report of naval officers had 
been given, all of whom concurredin 
expressing their approbation of it. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
feel every disposition to concur with him 
in proposing a further reward to captain 
Manby. It would be rewarding an in- 
vention which not only saved the lives 
of British seamen, but the lives of seamen 


all over the world; for it had now be- 


come so simple and so easy, that it only. 
required to be known in order. to be gene- 
rally adopted. Captain Manby had in- 
vented three mortars of different sizes; 
the largest would carry a ball, with a rope 
attached to it, a quarter of a mile; the se- 
cond would carry it 300 yards; and the 
smallest, 100 yards, It was true, indeed, 
that wrecks did not always take place so 
near. the coast as a quarter of a mile ; but 
when it was considered how large a pro- 
portion of them happened much within 
that distance, the practical utility of the 
scheme would be equally obvious. The 
largest of the mortars might be carried by 
two men, in a hand-barrow; the second 
more easily; and the third might be 


transported on.a man’s.back. The facility. 
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" gentleman, with whom he had had some 


729), Captain Manbhy. 
ofconveyance, therefore, rendered it easy 
io have them applied on whatever part of 
the coast it might be necessary. Captain 
Manby, however, did not stop here.—It 
had been found difficult, sometimes, to’ 
fire the mortars, on account of the heavy 
surf, That be had remedied by a very 
simple process. He had also invented a 
ladder, which would 80 qteatly facilitate 
the saving of persons when the wreck hap- 
pened near the shore, that he would take 
upon himself to say, that if those ladders 
had been known when the Halsewell was 
lost, instead of the 150 who then perished, 
not one would have been drowned. Cap- 
tin Manby had spent a great deal of 
time and property in bringing these dis- 
coveries to perfection, and he thought him 
a fit object for parliamentary reward. 
He should therefore move, that the papers 
lid on the table, relating to captain 
Manby, be referred to a select committce 
to report thereon, with observations. 

Sir F. Burdett did not wish to oppose 
captain Manby’s claims; but, from a sense 
of justice, felt it necessary to mention an- 
other individual, Mr. Mallison, who had 
devised a plan by which many lives had 
been saved. He understood that all that 
gentleman’s experiments had answered, 
but he (Mr, Mallison) had only received 
100 guineas for his invention. He should 
hope, when this subject went to a com- 
mittee, his case would be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. P. Moore had been called out by a 


conversation, and'by whom he had been de- 
sired to lay in a claim to this invention in 
favour of another party. He was in- 
formed that a person of the name of Bell 
was the original inventor of that for which 
it was proposed to reward captain Manby. 
This invention he had made known so 
long ago as the year 1791. ‘The gentle- 
man who had spoken with him authorised 
him to say that captain Manby’s inven- 
tion was a species of piracy from that of 
the person he had mentioned. He hoped, 
that when a petition should be presented 
from the party setting up this claim, it 
would be referred to the committee ap- 
Pointed to consider the case of captain 
Manby.. 

Mr. Rose admitted Mr. Bell to have 
great merit. He had beén a serjeant in 
the artillery, and he believed had been 
made an officer for his invention. He 
however begged to read the report of the 
Committee on it, In this it was stated, 
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that the invention of Mr. Bell, though in- 
genious, had in no instance proved of 
much advantage, and was found wholly in- 
adequate when vessels were stranded. 

Mr. P. Moore had only done his duty in 
making that statement which he had been 
requested to make. The petition to be 
presented was not from lieut. Bell, who 


- was no more ; but would be brought for- 


ward in behalf of a family which he had 
left unprovided for. 

Mr. Wynn wished to know what me- 
thods were taking to bring the inventions 
into general use. He thought it ought to 
be taken up by government. 

Mr. Rose said, this might be made the 
subject of future inquiry. The expence 
that would attend introducing it at the 
different stations would not exceed 12,0001. 
It would be a question, whether this should 
be paid by government, or by the districts 
or counties? The life-boat, he observed, 
was found hardly of any use without cap- 
tain Manby’s invention, as it was almost 
impossible to pull out against the wind. 

Mr. Wilberforce spoke in very high 
terms of captain Manby’s invention, which 
had already saved many lives. In such 
cases there were commonly several per- 
sons who claimed to be the inventors of 
that which met with the approbation of 
parliament. In Dr. Jenner’s case this was 
seen. Vaccination was asserted to have 
been known in foreign countries long be- 
fore; but he thought it became them to 
reward him who brought the invention 
into use, whether he was the original in- 
ventor or not. 

Mr. Whitbread concurred with the hon. 
baronet (sir F. Burdett) in thinking the 
case of Mr. Mallison ought to go before 
the committee. A committee of that 
House had decided, that his invention had 
great merit, and ought to be adopted. 
Why it had not been adopted, it remained 
forthe Admiralty to say. Mr. Mallison’s 
plan would not supersede captain Manby’s. 
They were distinct from each other; and 
if both were at once brought into use, so 
much the better. Captain Manby, by his 
exertions, had saved the lives of many. 
He had sacrificed his fortune, and by his 
assiduity endangered his life; so that if 
something were not done immediately, 
they might shortly have (he, however, 
hoped it would not be so), as in the case of 
Mr. Bell, a petition not from him, but from 

his successors. He hoped, however, he 
‘would recover from his present indisposi- 
tion, and live to reap the reward of what 
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he had by long study and repeated trials 
brought to a state of real utility, whoever 
might be the first inventor of it. What 
the member for Yorkshire had said of the 
propriety of rewarding him who made an 
invention of use, exactly accorded with his 
ideas. That hon. member had truly ob- 
served, there were generally several pere 
sons who claimed to be inventors of that 


which was about to be made the subject. 


of a parliamentary grant. He had re- 
ceived two letters from different persons 
putting forth claims tothe invention ofa cer- 
tain rocket belonging to a member of that 
House. He wrote to colonel Congreve on 
the subject ; and happening to meet hima 
few hours afterwards, he asked him if he had 
received his letter relative to the original 
inventor of the rocket. The colonel re- 
plied, there were two of them; and when 
they had settled who was the first, he 
would take up the conqueror. Captain 


Manby’s plan had been of most essential 
service, and referring his papers to a com- 
- mittee had his entire approbation. 

_ The motion was then agreed to, and a 
committee appointed to consider the said 
papers, and to report their opinion to the 
House with their observations. 


Cotontat Orrices Bitt.] Mr. Goulburn 
moved the third reading of the Colonial 
Offices Bill. 

Mr. Bankes said, the ‘radical fault he 
found with the Bill was, that its framers 
had reared it on a very bad model, viz. 
the Act passed in 1782; and a Bill so 
framed could do no otherwise than fail in 
its effect. ‘The framers of the present Bill, 
however, fancied they had discovered the 
cause why the Act of 1782 had not been 
Operative in removing the abuses com- 
plained of; viz. the mode in which leave 
of absence was granted to the governors 
and lieutenant-governors; and to remedy 
this evil they proposed, that notification of 
such leave should be sent to the Secretary 
of State--that was, to the identical office 
from which most of the appointments in 
question emanated. Offences against the 
Act were to be visited by a paltry penalty 
of 100/. and it was supposed that persons 
would be found. to es against such 
offences; when, in fact, individuals in pos- 
session of data for such informations, could 
be found only in a class in which it was 
not more likely than desirable they should 
be found. If those offences should be sub- 
mitted to that House, the well-known 
lenity of that House would, in all proba- 


Colonial Offices Bill. 
bility, directly or indirectly, let the 
offender escape with impunity ; and afte; 
a single example of this kind, the Bill jp 
progress would become just as futile as 
the Act of 1782 had proved. | Instead of 
these half measures, from which no real 
reform of abuses could be expected, let 
his principle be adopted; which was, not 
to permit the emoluments of any public 
situation to be so enormous, as to afford 
the means to the holder of living hand. 
somely hintself, and of making a handsome 
allowance to a deputy. Whenever this 
was done, an office would ineivitably de. 
generate into a sinecure ; and he was per. 
suaded, that there was no effective mode of 
remedying abuses of this kind, either in 
the colonies or elsewhere, but that which 
he had described. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the measure of abo- 
lition of the offices in the Bill would be as 
open after the passing it, as at present, If 
there was no other remedy but the substi. 
tution of a deputy to the principal, the 
remedy might at any future time be still 
recurred to. The question now was, would 
they render the existing law more efficient 
than it was at present? The effect of the 
Bill would be, to promote the residence ofa 


more respectable white population in the 


West Indies than there was at present. 
Were the salaries, he would ask, more than 
was necessary to persons discharging the 
duties of their office, without deputy, in so 
unhealthy a climate? In his opinion, the 
salary ought not only to enable them to 
live while there comfortably, but also to 
save such a sum as might make the re- 
mainder of their lives comfortable in this 
country. 

Mr. Creevey said, the question was, first, 
whether any Act ought to be passed to 
carry the 22d of the King into execution; 
and then, whether the present Bill wasa 
proper measure for that purpose. For his 
part, he contended that it was not. They 
were now legislating on a leave of absence, 
the nature of which was unknown to them. 
He had moved for a return of the leaves of 
absence; but the government offices 
knew nothing concerning them. And yet 
they were called upon to state in this Bill, 
that the provisions of it should not apply 
to any leaves of absence granted before 
the passing of the Act. They were pro- 
fessing to carry the 22d of the King into 
execution, which said, that patentees 
should reside where their offices were— 
and yet they were declaring that the pre- 


sent Bill should not apply to leaves of 
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absence granted to these patentees, of such 
anature as to amount nearly to a total ab- 
sence from the colonies. He contended, 
that there was no necessity whatever for a 
Bill to enforce.the regulations of the 22d 
of the King; and even if there had been 
such a necessity, he considered the Bill 
before the House calculated rather to de- 
feat than to promote such an object—a 
fact which justified him in applying to it a 
rematk which had been made some thou- 
sand years ago by a certain philosopher, 
named Anacharsis—it was this, ‘«* Laws 
were like cobwebs, through which the 
strong flies broke, but in which the weak 
ones were retained.” The hon. gentle- 
man concluded by suggesting the Shee 
ing, as a more appropriate title to the Bill, 
than that under which it had been intro- 
duced :—= 

“ An Act to dispense with an Act, passed 
in the 22d year of his present Majesty, 
entitled ‘ An Act to prevent the granting 
‘in future any patent office, to be exer- 
‘cised in any colony or plantation, then 
‘orat any time thereafter belonging to the 
‘crown of Great Britain, for any longer 
‘term than during such time as the grantee 
‘thereof shall discharge the duty thereof 
‘in person,’ as far as the said Act relates 
to the right hon. sir Evan Nepean, bart. 
and John King, esq. and all other persons 
at present seised of any patent offices in 
his Majesty’s colonies, in possession or re- 
version, which have been granted to them 
since the passing of the said Act of the 
22d of his Majesty. 

“To render null and void certain con- 
ditions contained in the letters patent, un- 
der which the said sir Evan Nepean and 
John King, and all other grantees of 
patent offices in the colonies in possession 
or reversion since the 22d of his Majesty, 
now hold such offices; by which con- 
ditions they are to hold such offices during 
such time only as they discharge the duties 
thereof in person. 


“To confirm and render valid any 


leave of absence which may have been at 
any time given to the said sir Evan Nepean 
and John King, and all other patent officers 
I possession in the colonies since the 22d 
of his Majesty; by whomsoever such 
leave of absence shall have been given, for 
Whatever cause or whatever period of 


“To extend such leave of absence to 
Molyneux Hyde Nepean, John James 


King, Charles Cavendish, Fulke Greville, |. 


Richard Cumberland, George Disbrowe, 
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and all other persons who are seised in re- 
version of officesin the colonies granted by 
patent since the passing of the 22d of his 
Majesty, whenever they shall come into 
possession of the same. ’ 

« And furthermore, to give to the hon. 
John Thomas Capel, John Augustus Sul- 
livan, Charles Greville, the right hon. lord 
George Seymour, sir Walter James James, 
bart. Adam Gordon, James Athol Wood, 
the hon. Morton Eden, Robert Richard 
Wood, and the various other persons at 
present holding offices in the colonies by 
commission, from his Majesty, such a 
species of vested interest in their respectiva 
offices, that although they are held during 
the pleasure of the crown only, the holders 
of them shall, nevertheless, be exempted 
from: discharging the duties thereof in 
person, notwithstanding the said Act of 
the 22d of his Majesty ; and at the same 
time be entitled to compensation for the 
loss of the profits thereof, in the event of 


‘any colony or colonies in which such office 


or offices are held, being restored to any 


foreign power, at the conclusion of a 


general peace.” 

Mr. P. Moore opposed the Bill as totally 
unnecessary ; considering, as he did, that 
the Act which was already in existence 
would answer every purpose which minis- 
ters could have in view. On a former 
night, he had asked some questions re- 
specting Mr. Gore, the governor of 
Canada, and had been told that that gen- 
tleman had not been recalled for misde- 
meanors. Since that evening he had re- 
ceived some further information respect- 
ing this gentleman; and then held in his 
hand the memorial of a Mr. Jackson, who 
had been a member of that House, and 
who was possessed of coasiderable pro- 
perty in Canada, in which strong com- 
plaints were made of the conduct of gover- 
nor Gore. The hon. gentleman was pro- 
ceeding to comment upon this memorial, 
and another on the same subject which he 
held in his hand, when he was interrupted 
b 
yur. W. Dundas, who spoke to order, 
and suggested the impropriety of introduc- 
ing subjects to the attention of the House 
foreign to the question before it. 

Mr. P. Moore said, he should probably 
bring this matter before the. House. at a 
future period in a more formal shape ; and 
concluded .by repeating his warm disap- 
probation of the Bill then under discussion, 

Mr. Browne fully agreed in all that had 
been said on the inefficiency and inexpe- 
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diency of the Bill under consideration. 
Some evenings back, he had put a question 
to the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Goulburn), as to the intention of ministers 
respecting Mr. Le Marchant, and whether 
they intended to permit his departure to 
Antigua. In addition to what he had be- 
fore said respecting this person, he had 
now to state, that he understood he had 
been dismissed from the situation of pay- 
master toa foreign depot. After the figure 
he cut on a recent occasion, added to this 
fact, he was desirous of knowing, whether 
his Majesty’s ministers intended, by send- 
ing him to Antigua, that this Mr. Le Mar- 
chant should be an example of the practi- 
cal benefit of the principle of the Bill, as 
applied to the West Indies. 

r. Goulburn would first reply to the 
questions of the hon. member who spoke 
last. It gave him pleasure to have such 
an opportunity of stating to the House the 
cause of the appointment of the person al- 
luded to; and also to correct a strange 
mistake into which some hon, members 
had fallen, he would not say had willingly 
fallen, respecting an office which had for- 
merly been held by that person. The 


noble lord at the head of the colonial de- 
partment had appointed Mr. Le Marchant 


to the office in Antigua, in consequence of 
the following representation on his behalf: 
that he was a man with a large family ; that 
he was brother to the brave general Le 
Marchant, who fell at the battle of Sala- 
manca; and that he*had lost his whole 
means of subsistence by the death of his 
brother, general Le Marchant. On these 
grounds alone the noble lord had appoint- 
ed him to the office in Antigua. When the 
late correspondence, in which Mr. Le 
‘Marchant was implicated, appeared in the 
public papers, the noble lord who had ap- 
pointed him intimated to him, that it 
would be proper that he should not leave 
the country until the matters in which he 
was involved should be cleared up. Seve- 
ral years ago Mr. Le Marchant had been 
pay master to a public depot, and so far the 
hon. gentlemen opposite were right; but 
he had resigned that office. At the time 
of his resignation, he was found to be con- 
siderably in debt to the public; but he had 
given sufficient security for the amount of 
the sum for which he. stood indebted to 
the public; and that money was not yet 
paid, merely on account of'a legal forma- 
lity which would soon be got over. As to 
the last question of the hon. gentleman, 
whether Mr. Le Marchant would be con- 
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tinued in his situation, the House woul 
surely see that on so delicate a subjec 
until the character of Mr. Le Marchant mas 
further developed, he could say nothip 
on that head with propriety. As to th 
Bill itself, he saw no foundation for the ar. 
guments of those who contended that the 
Bill would be nugatory, merely becaus 
its aim was to correct the defects of the 
former measure. There was one amenj. 
ment which he would move at the proper 
time :—that was, to ensure the enjoyment 
of their offices to such persons as had been 
appointed to them for services done to 
their country, in the event of any conti. 
gency.which might affect these offices, 
such as the demise of the crown. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that the hon, 
gentleman had come well out as to the 
affair of Mr. Le Marchant’s appointment, 
when, with many words as to the delicacy 
of the subject, he had said, that nothing 
was determined as to whether that person 
should be continued in his office. For his 
own part, he begged to submit to the 
House, that the result of any legal pro- 
ceedings relative to the affair in which Mr. 
Le Marchant was concerned, could make 
no difference as to the share which he had 
in the business; The case of Mr. Le Mar. 
chant was simply, that he engaged to do 
or not to do something in a certain case, 
provided his conditions were agreed to, or 
in compensation for certain civilities, Now, 
the acquittal or conviction of the other per- 
sons did not in the least affect Mr. Le Mar- 
chant’s case. With regard to the office for- 
merly held by Mr. Le Marchant, it would 


-be found, that he had not resigned it, bubhad 


been suspended. To prove that he wascor- 
rect when he said this in opposition to the 


‘assertion of the hon. gentleman, he would 
refer that hon. gentleman to a letter on the 


subject, to which access might be had at 
the Secretary of State’s office. Ashe had 
been the first who had alluded to the. case 
of Mr. Gore, he would say a few wordson 
that head. He saw no reason why «his 
hon. friend (Mr. P. Moore) should have 
been prevented from proceeding with the 
case, particularly as the public attention 
had been awakened to it, and-as his hon. 
friend had only: intended to state facts. 
Many persons had been suspended from 
their offices in Upper Canada by Mr. 
Gore, under grave charges of miscondutt. 
When these-persons came home, they ac- 
quitted themselves completely from the 
charges which Mr. Gore had brought 
against them. In one instance, one of 
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these persons, after his acquittal, applied 
to the Secretary of State’s office, for a state- 
ment of his case, in which his innocence 
had been proved; but this was refused. 
The same person then applied to be -rein- 
stated in his office, as he had shewn himself 
innocent of the charges which had been 
referred against him; but this was also 
refused, and he was offered a different 
siuation elsewhere. As to the Bill and 
itsmachinery, he thought it quite nuga- 


tory. 

Me. Goulburn thought it unfair that the 
hon, geutleman should charge him with 
not being able to give an answer respect- 
ing circumstances which happened in 


1809. 
. Mr. Whitbread said he had expected no 
answer. 

Mr.. Stephen observed, that in many co- 
lonies there were disputes between the 
governors and the other officers; and that 
often the removal of one or other party 
was the only method to restore peace, 
The hon. member (Mr. Stephen) was sure 
that the House would not be inclined to 
lay down such arule as must at all times 
enforce colonial residence. If they were 
todo so, he was afraid the effect would be 
that the offices would fall into the vilest 
hands. The Bill, as far as it went, in his 
opinion, was a great improvement on the 
colonial system. 

The House then divided on the question 
that the Bill be now read a third time. 
Ayes, 43——Noes, $—Majority in favour of 
the Bill, 40, 

The Bill was then passed. 


PeTiTION OF THE DiRECTOKs OF THE Lon- 
pon Dock Company. A petition of several 
directors of the London Dock Company, 
Was presented and read; taking notice of 
the petition of the court of mayor and al- 
dermen of the city of London, praying, 
that leave may be given to bring in a Bill 
for enabling his Majesty to grant to the 
said mayor and commonalty and citizens 
of London the office of gauger at the 
London Docks and at all legal quays and 
suff-rance wharfs whereon gaugeable com- 
modities are nowor may ever hereafter be 
lawtully landed within the port of London, 
or that they the said petitioners might 
have such other relief as the House should 
think just and equitable ; and setting forth, 
that the said petition does not disclose to 
the House many of the most material cir- 
cumstances in relation to the trial at law 
therein mentioned, which the petitioners 
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conceive are necessary to enable the House 
to form a competent judgment as to the 
nature and jurisdiction of the said office ; 
and that the petitioners beg to submit to 
the House, that the grant of the office of 
gauger in favour of the corporation of 
London is wholly unnecessary at the Lon- 
on Docks, and would not be of the least 
benefit to the public or the trade of the 
port of London; and that, since the estab- 
lishment of the London Docks, viz. in the 
52d year of his present Majesty, an Act 
was passed, by or under which the London 
Dock Company is responsible and liable to 
make good all deficiencies on wines and 
spirits landed and housed at the said docks, 
from whatever cause arising, exceeding 
certain small quantities therein mentioned, 
which deficiencies are to be established 
» by the excise gauge on landing and dile- 
very ; and that, on the second trial referred 
to in the said petition of the said mayor 
and aldermen, which was a new trial 
granted by the unanimous judgment of the 
court of King’s-bench, and held at bar by 
order of the said court, it was clearly — 
proved and ‘established by the verdict of 

the jury, and to the entire satisfaction of 
the court, that the London Docks are 
situate without the limits, and are not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the city of Lon- 
don, in relation to the said office of gauger, 
and the corporation of London have never 
attempted to call the same in question, but 
have acquiesced therein; and that the peti- 
tioners trust, that the House will not grant 
to the city of London any rights or privi- 
leges to be extended to the London Docks, 
which, by the wisdom of parliament, have 
been formed and established out of and 
beyond the reach of the limits of the city’s 
jurisdiction ; and that if, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it should appear to the House, 
that the corporation of London has any 
claim to compensation in the premises, the 
petitioners respectfully submit that the 
said corporation should and ought to apply 
for the same in such manner as the legis- 
lature have deemed right in other cases in 
which compensation hath been allowed, 
without interfering with or in any manner 
infringing on any of the rights or privi- 
leges whieh have been granted by parlia- 
ment to the London Dock Company ; and 
praying the protection of the House in 
support of the rights and privileges grant- 
ed by parliament to the London Dock 
Company, and that the said petition of the 
said court of mayor and aldermen may 
not be granted, and that the petitioners may 
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be heard, by their counsel and agents, 
against the same.” 

Ordered to be referred to the Select 
Committee appointed to enquire into the 
operation and effect of the several Acts 
for erecting docks and otherwise improv- 
ing the port of London, so far as relates 
to the gauging of wine, and other gauge- 
able commodities, imported into the said 
port; and that the petitioners be heard, 
by their counsel or agents, upon their pe- 
tition, if they think fit. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 9. 


_ Imprisonment oN Mesne Process, &c.] 
Earl Stanhope observed, that the two Bills 
which their lordships had read a first time, 
on his motion, on a former evening, were 
since printed, and the copies were then 
upon the table. They were both proper 
Bills to be read a second time. Of one of 
these he intended to move the second 
reading on Thursday; but the other, 
which contained enactments for the better 
protection of poor and other debtors, he 
should move the second reading of to- 
morrow. 


The Earl of Liverpool reminded the 
noble lord that a very important question 
stood for discussion on that day. 

Earl Stanhope said, he knew that per- 


fectly well. He had informed the noble 
earl who was to bring on the discussion of 
his intention, and he had made no objec- 
tion as to the proceeding. They perfectly 
understood each other upon the occasion. 
The Lord Chancellor observed, whatever 
the understandings of the noble lords might 
be, if it were thought the noble earl’s mo- 
tion would create but a short discussion, 
they were very much mistaken indeed. 
Earl Stanhope said, if the debate on his 
proposition were found likely to run to an 
inconvenient length, the debate on it 
might be adjourned to some given day, 
But he had mych pleasure in saying, that 
persons on both sides of the House were 
favourable to his measure, and which he 
thought to their credit, He thought it 
abominable, that in cases of a debt for a 
few shillings, individuals, where the ex- 
_ pences ran up to many pounds, should be 
put in prison on that account. He then 
repeated his notice for the second reading 
of the Bill to-morrow. 
_ Lord Ellenborough said, it ought not to go 
forth, that a measure proceeding upon 
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such mistaken grounds, and inconsistent 
with reason or practicability, was like) 
to meet with such support. .What would 
be the effect of it? To prevent the re 
covery of sums in the way of costs o 
damages; and,.in many cases, where the 
greatest properties may be affected, 
Where the amount of such sums were jp, 
finitely greater than in the original cans 
of action; in actions, too, where what was 
called nominal damages were given; con. 
troverting a rr. in which the greatest 
judges were agreed. The instance of the 
farthing duty of the city of London, in 
which the costs amounted to several 
thousand pounds, was then alluded to by 
the noble and learned lord. What, in 
such cases, would be the situation of the 
parties, were the justice of the law so with. 
held from them? He wished not to speak 
disrespectfully of the noble lord for his 
coming forward ; but it must be plain to 
all, that in cases of vexatious actions, and 
proceedings of a similar nature, where the 
costs may amount to thousands of pounds, 
no remedy would remain to the parties, if 
this most extraordinary Bill were to pass 
into a Jaw! After a few farther remarks 
from the noble and learned lord, anda 
word interchanged across the table, 

Earl Stanhope observed, the object of 
the Bill was not to prevent the recovery 
of costs; but to prevent men from being 
imprisoned: for such costs as were contem 
plated in the Bill. 

Lord Etlenborough said, that with re- 
spect to the proposed measure, the noble 
earl had not only mistaken, but falsified 
the law. The practice of arrests in such 
actions, was long sanctioned by the law of 
England. Soearly asthe statute of Henry 
3, and ultimately by the statute of Henry 
7, so long had the practice of arrests and 
holding to bail in all actions of the kind 
been provided for, and sanctioned by the 
law of England. 

Earl Stanhope observed, he knew such 
was the law; as his presenting a Bill to 
alter it in those respects was a proof. But 
he knew that the law had suffered some 
alteration in these respects, as ina recent 
statute of his present Majesty; and the 
principle he conceived to be the same in 
both cases, 

Lord Ellenborough explained, that the 
practice of arrest in mesne process was 
clearly and indisputably sanctioned by 
the ancient and established law of Eng- 
land ; and he deprecated the ill effects 
which might arise from such things being 
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taken up on mistaken grounds, or from 


likely (confident or unqualified assertions. 

would After a short further conversation be- 
Te. tween theic lordships, the noble earl 
sts or ME agreed to wave his intended motion for 
re the the second reading of the Bill in question 
ected, to-morrow evening. 
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re in. 
Cause 
At wag 


Con 
eatest Cuercy Penarties Sir W. 
of the Swot prefaced his motion for leave to bring 


ina Bill to amend the 43d of the King, 
cap, 84, relative to the non-residence of 
the clergy, with a variety of observations, 
tending to show the insufficiency of the 


in 
‘veral 


F the lw as it mow stood. He particularly 
with. dwelt on the impropriety of leaving the 
peak enforcement of the Jaw in question to 


common informers; a singularity from 
which the regulations of other professions 
were exempt. In modelling his vew Bill, 
therefore, he should be careful to reject 
informers altogether; to whose avarice, 
uider all the circumstances of the case, 
taking into consideration the inexperience 
and unacquaintance with the law, of man 

of the clergy, he did not think it would be 
proper longer to leave them. The Bill 
would be in a great measure explanatory, 


ery removing certain doubts which existed 
sing with respect to the present law; for in- 
em: stance, it would remove the doubt which 


had been started as to the non-liability of 
clergymen holding pluralities, but residing 


ble on one of their benefices. It was evident, 
fied that the law eould not contemplate a 
ach physical impossibility, and this the Bill 
7 of which he meant to introduce would dis- 
ary tinetly establish. It would also dispel the 
ary apprehensions which had arisen from the 
and supposition that the penalties might be 
ind levied indefinitely with respect to time. 
the Leave was then granted to bring in the 
ich 

to Excise anp Customs.] The House 
but having resolved into a Committee on the 
me Excise and Custom Duties, 

ent The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
he HF call the attention of the House to the 
in duration by law of several of these duties ; 

viz, six months after the termination of 

he the war. The House would, be aware of 
as M@ the inconvenience that might attend the 
by Cessation of these duties at an open period 
g° ofthe year, when, parliament not sitting, 
modified continuation of any of them 
ng could take place, if necessary. It was his 
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intention, therefore, to propose that the 
excise duties should continue in force 
until the 10th July 1815, by which time 
parliament would be enabled to take the 
subject into consideration, and come to 
such a decision upon it as might seem ex- 


pedient. It was his intention to propose a 
similar measure with respect to the cus- 
toms duties, excepting the duties on the 
tonnage of ships and vessels clearing out, 
or on goods exported or carried coastwise. 
The right hon. gentleman accordingly 
moved two Resolutions, embodying these 
regulations. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the right 
bon. gentleman bad said nothing of the 
Income Tax. Was it to be inferred that 
that tax was unequivocally to expire on 
the 5th of April next ? ' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that it was not his intention to agitate that 
subject in the present session. There 
would be abundant time in the next ses- 
sion for parliament to determine whether 
any, or what part of that tax should 
continue to be exacted,—He added, that 
it was a question which must depend on 
circumstances that it was impossible to 
foresee ; for instance, the progress or re- 
sult of the war with America. 


Exection Expences Bitt.] The order 
of the day for going into a Committee on 
the Election Expences Bill having been 
read, Mr. Douglas moved that the Speaker 
should leave the chair. 

Mr. Calcraft would not object to the 
motion ; but declared, that unless the Bill 
should come from the committee in a form 
very different from that which it then 
bore-—unless it was made a measure of re- 

ulation, not of disfranchisement, he 
should feel it to be his duty to oppose it 
either on the report, or on the third 
reading. 

Mr. Martin expressed his surprise, that 
the comprehensive mind of the hon, 
author of the Bill should not be aware, 
that, if agreed to, it must occasion a mate- 
rial change in the constitution of parlia- 
ment, by excluding in a great measure 
non-resident voters from an election, and 
leaving it entirely in the hands of those 
who were local and resident. ‘he whole 
measure rested on an unfounded assump- 
tion; namely, that non-resident voters, 
who received from a candidate the expence 
of their journey, and compensation for 
their loss of time, must necessarily be cor- 
rupt. Nothing could be more unfounded; 
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and as for any unnecessary or collusory 
allowances on the part of the candidate, 
the statute of William 3 was sufficiently 


operative in that respect. He contended 

besides, that the Bill was much too severe 
by declaring certain acts, without any in- 
vestigation of their nature, to be criminal ; 
and thus depriving the present admirable 
jurisdictions, the election committees, of 
the discretion with which they were at 
present invested, and by which they were 
enabled to hear evidence as to the nature 
of the acts in question, that they might 
pronounce them, as circumstances di- 
rected, either innocent or criminal, ac- 
cording as they might find them attri- 
butable or non-attributable to corrupt mo- 
tives. 

Mr. Rose wished to ask the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, if he thought a com- 
mittee ought to enter into the case of 
every individual voter, in order to ascer- 
tain what might be considered a fair al- 
lowance for his time and travelling ex- 
pences? In this city some artificers made 
20s. a day, while others did not, perhaps, 
make more than 2s. 6d. If they were 
once to let in discretion, it would be im- 
possible to shut the door against every 
sort of irregularity. He did not think 
there was one man in the House who be- 
lieved the exercise of this practice of de- 
fraying the expences of non-resident 
electors was attended with any one good 
effect, They all well knew, that non-re- 
sident voters were treated for months to- 
gether before a general election; and yet 
it frequently happened that they were 
met by crimps on the road to the place of 
election, and the best bidder had them 
after all. The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with professing himself a staunch 
friend to the Bill. 

Mr. Wynn said, the principle of the Bill 
evidently was, to prevent the charging of 
any expence to voters. If one candidate 
be allowed to be at any expence, it be- 
comes necessary for others to be at the 
same, The candidates make use of this 
mean to conciliate the good opinions of 
their constituents. The hon. gentieman 
read the preamble of the Act of William 
3, to prove that its object was to cause 
elections to be made without charge or 
expence. He could not agree with those 
gentlemen who thought that this Bill 
would bea disfranchising law. Corruption 
- was before an indictable offence at com- 
mon law; but if it were established that 
voters ought to be paid their expences, 
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every voter would have a right to expect 
a compensation for his loss of time. But 
the law of the !and says, that no candidate 
shall give to any voter either meat, drink, 


or entertainment. After alluding to the 
cases of Messrs. Coke and Windham ina 
late parliament, who were unseated under 
the Act against bribery, &c. the hon. gen 
tleman concluded with saying, that as he 
believed this Bill to be only a re-assertion 
of the law of the land, he should be happy 
in seeing it carried. 

Mr. Serj. Best said, the principle upon 
which he would vole for the committee 
was, that the law was now unsettled as to 
the legality of paying any expeuce to non- 
resident voters, In his mind the object 
of the Bill was, to disfranchise a great 
number of voters. If such was the inten- 
tion, it ought to be done fairly and man- 
fully, not in such an indirect way. He 
would, however, vote for the committee, 
for the purpose of removing the doubts 
that existed as to the law, because com- 
mittees of that House allowed the legality 
of paying expences, while the courts of 
law denied it. 

Sir John Newport would vote for the 
committee, on a principle directly contrary 
to that of the learned gentleman (serjeant 
Best). His opinion was, that it would dis 
franchise a number of voters. He (sir J. 
Newport) thought that such voters as had 
their expences paid, did not come fairly 
and freely to do their duty. What opinion 
would be formed of a man, who, having 
his expences paid by one candidate, 
should change his mind, and vote for ano- 
ther? He would be considered as having 
acted unfairly; and this shewed, that 
when his expences were paid, his choice 
was not free. It was desirable, that if non- 


residents wished to exercise their franchise, . 


they should have more difficulty in doing 
it than at present. 
the eve of an election, the papers filled 
with advertisements inviting non-resident 
voters to taverns, where they spent their 
time in drunkenness and idleness, to the 
great injury of their employers. In those 
which were called open boroughs, the 


_ corruption was greater than in others, as 


the records of the committees of that 
House would shew. He would therefore 
vote for the committee. y 

Mr. Rochfort thought the effect of this 
Bill would not correspond with its inten- 
tion. It was impossible to put a stop to 
the practice which this Bill professed to 
prevent; for the out-voters would cons 
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tinve to be carried to the place of election 


by some means or other, not at their own - 


expence. Some friend would defray their 
expence, who could not be proved to be 
an agent of the candidate. He had an ob- 
jection also to the Bill, because it was par- 
tial in its operation. Why restrict the re- 
medy to boroughs? Why not extend it 
aso to counties ? In the populous county 
of York, and in the county of Lancaster, 
the enormous expences attending an elec- 
tion Were SO great as to prevent any man 
of moderate fortune from becoming a can- 
didate. He felt it to be his duty to oppose 
the Bill in every stage. 

The question was then put for the 
Speaker’s. leaving the chair, and carried 
without a division. The House having 
gone into a committee, 

Mr. Lushengton, as he had on a former 
occasion said, still thought that the Bill 
might be very much improved; both as 
itaflected the interest of the electors and 
of the candidates. The omission of the 
word “ county” in the Bill he thought 
quite unintelligible. If the Bill passed as 
itthen stood, it would be most injurious to 
the elective rights of persons who might 
bein the army ; in fact, to the soldier it 
would be virtually a disfranchisement. 
Itwouid be infinitely better to allow a 
certain proportion of the travelling ex- 
pences of electors to be paid. He 
therefore proposed to allow to non-re- 
sident electors a sum not exceeding a 
shilling per mile for travelling expences, 
the distance being computed between the 
place of residence and the place of elec- 
tion. 

Mr. Douglas, though happy to agree to 
any suggestion offered with so much can- 
dour, could not avail himself of that of the 
hon. gentleman, because he thought it 
militated against the principle of the Bill. 
The proposal of the hon. gentleman would 
be an innovation on the law as it now 
stood ; and to prove this, he referred to 
itt Indeed the effect of the proposal would 
be, to legalise the claims of the non-resi- 
dent electors to remuneration for their 
travelling expences, and to establish cor- 


tuption of the grossest kind. The Bill 


was one declaratory in substance, but in 
form an enactment. 

Mr. Lushington said, if the Bill was de- 
claratory in substance, he wished to know 
how it happened that the word “ county” 
Was Omitted? He then moved that the 


boy “ county”’ should be inserted in the 
ill, 
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Mr. Bathurst thought, that if the Bill 
passed in its present form, its effect would 
be, totally to destroy the foundation on 
which it stood; namely, the Act of King 
William. He felt inclined to support the 
amendment for the insertion of the word 
“ county.” 

Mr. Calcraft thought his hon. friend 
(Mr. Douglas) had got his Bill into such 
a situation, that he could not see how be 
was to get iton. His hon. friend seemed 
to have compromised the principles of his 
Bill for support to it ; thus, for conciliating 
the county members, he had left out the 
word county.” 

Mr. Lushington thought if a certain de- 
gree of expence was not allowed to the 
out-voters, the Bill would give rise to 
more fraud than existed under the pre- 
sent law. If they were to give every 
out-voter Is., per mile fur travelling ex- 
pences, much fraud would, in his opinion, 
be obviated. 

Mr. Douglas objected to this allowance, 
as legalizing what was at present contrary 
to law. Instead of diminishing the ex- 
pences of election, it would add to them, 
as it would entitle every person to make a 
specific demand to have his expences de- 
frayed. 

Mr. Calcraft was against the Bi!l; being 
of opinion, that it went to fix a stigma upon 
electors, without any call for it. 

Mr. Tierney recollected, that some years 
ago he himself had introduced a Bill some- 
thing like the present, in which he had pro- 
posed to include counties; and then he 
was asked, if his: meaning was to disfran- 
chise every body? In order to do away 
this objection, he had then agreed to the 
omission of the word counties, in hopes 
that he might have reconciled gentlemen 
to the measure ; and he should agree still 
to omit the word, if the omission could 
have this effect. He was serry the hon. 
member (Mr Lushington) had not gone 
the length of proposing the repeal of the 
Act of King William. He wished the 
hon. ‘gentleman would also go the length 
of proposing the repeal of the Act requir- 
ing a landed qualification of 3001. a year. 
For, if candidates went on, for any length 
of time, paying the proposed expence of Is, 
per mile to electors, he (Mr. Tierney) was 
afraid it would soou come to this, that they 
themselves would not long possessthe quali- 
fication necessary to entitle them to sit as 
members, Who, too, he asked, was to decide, 
whether the sum demanded by the elector 
and paid by the candidate, was or was not 
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bribery ? It was impossible for a candidate 
to have an agent residing in every place 
which might be named by an elector ; how 
else could he know that an elector had not 
come, as he himself might have alleged, 
from the Lands-end? And if he yielded to 
such demand would not this be called cor- 
ruption? Gentlemen talked of non-resi- 
dent freeholders as if they were disfran- 
chised, in consequence of their non-resi- 
dence. This was by no means so: if 
persons having votes chose to remove from 
the place where they were entitled to the 
exercise of their elective franchise, what 
was it but saying to them, if they chose 
to remove they took upon themselves the 
burden of returning to the exercise of their 
right as part of their mercantile specula- 
tion. If the rule was to be otherwise, 
seats could only be contested by persons 
having large sums of money in their 
pockets, He (Mr. Tierney) recollected 
a non-resident elector, who pretended to 
have come from a distance to vote for him, 
refusing to exercise his elective suffrage 
till the 14th day; he obtained from him 
his expences, under the pretence of having 
come to vote for him, and then returned 
under the colours of the adverse party. 
He was, on the whole, satisfied that non- 
resident voters had no common view, in 
the interest or character of the place re- 
presented, with the resident voters, 

Sir Charles Monck said, if the Amend- 
ments which had been proposed were car- 
ried, he should oppose the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. 

Mr. Wynn considered the Amendment 
for allowing a shilling a mile travelling 
expences to voters as extremely repre- 
hensible, and as, in fact, tolerating that 
very system of corruption which it was 
meant to correct.—With respect. to the 
application of the provision of the Bill to 
counties, although he did not approve of 
such an extension, yet rather than the Bill 
should not pass, he would agree to that 
suggestion. 

Mr. Protheroe agreed to the extension of 
the Bill to counties, but disapproved of the 
proposed allowance of expences. 

Sir F. Flood would vote against the Bill, 
as quile unnecessary. 

- Alderman C. Smith opposed the Bill, 
and thought it was introduced at the 
worst possible time. 

i J. Newport spoke in favour of the 

ili. 

Mr. H. Thornton contended, that the 
provisions of the Bill did not go to alter 
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the constitution. Those who complained 
of innovation were generally afraid that 
too much democracy would be iniro. 
duced. In cutting off a number of up. 
worthy voters, as it was now proposed 
to do, they rather strengthened the aris. 
tocracy than favoured the democracy of 
the country, 

Mr. Wrottesley felt it his duty to repeat. 
his objection to the principle of this Bill; 
but being in a committee, he should give 
his vote for the introduction of the word 
“ county” in it. 

Sir J. Mackintosh objected to the 
Amendments, as tending to increase the, 
difficulties which the Bill had to en 
counter, to multiply its opponents, and to. 
endanger its success. The principal ob. 
jections that came froma friendly quarter, 
he thought might be obviated, by making 
an alteration in the preamble of the Bill, 
and by adding a proviso that should do 
away all doubts as to the construction of 
the Treating Act. When the enacting 
clause had passed, he proposed to offer 
these additions as amendments. 

Mr. Bathurst defended the Amendment 
he had supported. 

A division took place on the Amend- 
ment, which went to introduce the word 
“county.” For the Amendment 50; 
against it 5—Majority 45. ‘The other 
clauses of the Bill were then passed. The 
House resumed, and the Report was or- 
dered to be received on Monday. 


Report FROM THE CoMMITTEE ON THE 
STATE oF THE GAOLS OF THE CITY OF 
Lonpon, The following Report 
was presented, and ordered to be printed: 


The Committee appointed to enquire into 
the state of the Gaol of Newgate, and 
the Poultry, Giltspur-street, Ludgate, 
and Borough Compters ; and to report 
their observations thereupon, and of 
any improvement which may be practi 
cable therein; and who were em- 
powered to report the Minutes of the 
Evidence taken before them, to the 
House ;—have examined the matter to 
them referred, and agreed upon the fol- 
lowing Report: 

Your Committee find, the gaol of News 
gate, as at present regulated, is able con- 
veniently to hold 110 debtors, and 317 
criminal prisoners; and it is the opimion 
of the surgeon, that when the whole num- 
ber exceeds 500, great danger of infectious 


disorder is to be apprehended. On April 
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the 5th, it contained 160 debtors and 326 
criminals, and in January last the whole 
number amounted to 822. ; 

That part of the prison which is appro- 

riated to debtors, is divided into two 
yards; one for men, and one for women. 
Upon that for the men are three buildings, 
called the Master’s Side, the Cabin Side, 
and the Common Side: the latter is for 
the poorest description of debtors; and 
for admission into the two former, a fee of 
three shillings is paid; and the prisoners 
in them share in none of the charities, but 
have the advantage of living in better so- 
ciety. The rooms are generally about 
15 feet wide, and from 23 to 36 feet in 
length, and contain in each of them, day 
and night, from ten to fifteen men, when 
the prison is not crowded; but double that 
number have been occasionally placed in 
them. One room is, in the day-time, ap- 
propriated to work: and when your Com- 
mittee visited the prison, they found there 
some persons industriously employed. For 
the government of the debtors, the keeper 
Names six persons, and one of them is 
elected by his fellow-prisoners to hold 
the office of steward of the prison. Inthe 
same manner, in each ward, he names 
three persons, one of whom is, by the in- 
habitants of that ward, chosen to be their 
steward. It is the business of the steward 
of the prison to preserve order, to see the 


allowances weighed, and, assisted by three’ 


auditors, freely chosen by the prisoners, to 
examine the poor-box, and to superintend 
the receipt and distribution of charities ; 
in return for which, he receives small gra- 
tuities, and an additional allowance of 
provisions ; and similar to his, in their 
subordinate departments, are the duties of 


the stewards of the separate wards. These, 


and other regulations for the preservation 
of order, and management of the debtors 
fund, have been approved of by the alder- 
men and judges, 

Misconduct, in any prisoner, is pu- 
nished by removal to what is called the 
Disorderly Ward, which is locked up one 
hour sooner than the others; and, if that 
punishment be not sufficient, by confine- 
ment in a cell. The doors are every 
morning opened. at eight o’clock; and, 
with the exception of four hours on Sun- 
day, visitors are indiscriminately admitted 


from nine in the morning till nine at 


hight, when they depart, sometimes to the 
amount of two hundred. 

Wine and beer are sold at the bar of 
the prison, at the same price as in the 
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public houses, and no one within the gaol 
is entitled to any profit on their sale. The 
quantity which each prisoner is allowed 
to purchase is no otherwise limited than 
that he shall not have, at one time, more 
than one bottle of wine, or one quart of 
ale; a regulation which little tends to 
preserve sobriety and order. The act of 
parliament against the introduction of spi- 
rituous liquors is conspicuously hung up, 
and all pains are taken, though sometimes 
inefiectually, to see that it is enforced. 

No bedding is provided; the poorer 
description of prisoners sleep on the 
boards, between two rugs given by the 
city ; those who can afford it hire beds at 
sixpence the night, from persons who 
carry on this traffic with the prison. The 
allowance of food to debtors is fourteen 
ounces of bread a day, and eight stone of 
meat in every week, divided amongst all ; 
but as this quantity never varies with the 
numbers in aid of whose subsistence it is 
given, it forms a very precarious addition ; 
and the whole allowance is barely suffi- 
cient, without the assistance of their 
friends, to support life. ‘Tae manner of 
distributing the bread, which is given on 
every alternate day, is liable to this ob- 
jection, that the prisoner is tempted on the 
first day to eat the allowance which is 
meant also to support him on the second ; 
and that a person brought to prison imme- 
diately after the hour of distribution, re- 
ceives nothing for forty-eight hours, and 
may be six days without receiving any 
meat. 

To the debtors, no coals or candles, no 
mops or pails are given: the Master’s 
Side prisoners provide themselves with 
these necessaries ; and those on the Com- 
mon Side are able to procure them by 
subscription and garnish, and by means of 
various charities and legacies. Your 
Committee feel it difficult to give an 
opinion upon what ought to be the allow- 
ance made to debtors for their comfort and 
subsistence, and under what regulations it 
ought to be distributed. It is not fittin 
that the poorest should hardly be enabled, 
by their allowance, to exist without the 
assistance of their friends ; and if that 
should be wanting, that they should be in 
part supported by broken meat from 
taverns, and other casual and uncertain 
charities; nor is it reasonable, by anample 
and indiscriminate distribution of bedding 
and coals and provisions, to incur expence 
on behalf of those who have ability to 


support themselves, and by too easy a 
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subsistence, to leave no inducement to that 
industry, which it ought to be the first 
object in every prison to encourage. It 
seems then that a full allowance ought not 
to be general; it ought only to be given 
to those whose necessity cannot be 
doubted, and who are content to live on 
the Common Side of the prison; those 
who are on the Master’s Side must be pre- 
sumed to be more able to provide for 
themselves; and even on each of these 
sides, different gradations may be made, 
the allowance diminishing as the accom- 
modation and .rooms improve. It might 
be made conditional too upon cleanliness, 
upon attendance at chapel, and other 
good conduct; and if a system of work 
were established, it might be withheld 
from theidle. 

Some deduction might also be made from 
such of the prisoners as are entitled to the 
daily payment of sixpence from their cre- 
ditors; though from the length of time 
for which that payment may be delayed, 
aud the expence of obtaining it (which 
amounts to 1/. 6s.) it is received by few: 
five only of all the debtors now in New- 
gate are in its receipt. 

Garnish is demanded from all the pri- 
soners on their admission to prison, and 
fees on their discharge: the garnish is 
extorted by them from each other, and 
varies, in the different wards, from thir- 
teen shillings to one guinea; an inability 
or unwillingness to pay it is punished by 
keeping the defaulter from the fire, by not 
allowing him to partake in the charities, 
and by other means of annoyance. It is 
a disgraceful and oppressive custom, and 
ought not to be permitted toexist. It has 
been abolished in all the well-regulated 
prisons in the country; and your Com- 
mittee have it in evidence from the gaoler 
of Newgate, that a very.small allowance 
as a compensation, and a positive order 
from the magistrates, would cure this evil 
at once. 

From every debtor, those of the Court 
of Conscience excepted, a fee is due to 
the sheriff for his writ of liberate, 
amounting in Middlesex to 4s. 6d. for the 
first action, and 2s. 6d. for every other ; 
in London the demand is rather higher, 
and beyond this he may be further im- 
prisoned until 6s, 10d. shall bave been 
paid to the gaoler, and 2s. to the turnkey : 
and your Committee indeed regret that 
any right should exist, by law or by cus- 
- tom, of exacting fees from prisoners under 
these or indeed any circumstances, But 
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when the debtor’s debt is paid, or when he 
has abandoned his property to his creditor 
and, destitute of every thing but his 
clothes and the instruments of his trade 
looks forward to his liberty, it seems up. 
reasonable that further demands should 
still be made on him, and that his libera. 
tion may yet be delayed until he shall 
have paid this new debt, arising only out 
of the satisfaction of all his former debts, 
That these fees have not been always ex. 
torted, nor made the subject of fresh im. 
prisonment, is only to be attributed ‘to 
charitable institutions, and to the humanity 
of the gaoler, whose right has never been 
enforced against the poor and unassisted, 
But your Committee feel, that the cha. 
racter of the present gaoler is no security 
for the conduct of his successors, and that 
this power of oppression ought not to 
exist. 

The female Debtors Side is subject to 
similar regulations with that of the men, 
but it is less crowded, and appeared per. 
fectly clean and well managed. 

The Criminal Side of Newgate contains 
six yards; Ist. The press yard, for pri 
soners under sentence of death, to which 
are attached fifteen cells, each about nine 
feet long by seven wide. By the rule of 
the. prison, which is however much re 
laxed, the prisoners are locked up in their 
cells from two in the afternoon till nine in 
the morning. Two prisoners are gene- 
rally, for the sake of society, and in some 
cases to prevent suicide, put into each 
cell; though it has frequently happened, 
from delay in making the report, that the 
numbers have so accumulated as to make 
it necessary to confine three together. 
They have, with the exception of those 
condemned for murder, the same allow- 
ance with the. other prisoners, and are 
permitted to purchase what wine or beer 
they please. Their friends are allowed 
freely to visit them between the hours of 
twelve andtwo; and every proper atten 
tion appears to be paid them. The ordi- 
nary attends them. every Tuesday aud 
Thursday after sentence; and, after 
order for execution, every day: such as 
are dissenters are permitted to see minis 
ters of their own tenets; and a Roman 
catholic clergyman is very properly, paid 
by the city for attending on such as are 0 
his persuasion, _ On the Sunday before 
the execution, all the prisoners under 
sentence of death, aud who are of the 
Church of England, are obliged to attend 
divine service ; they are placed in an open 
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w in the centre of the chapel ; and pre- 
yjous td an execution, a black coffin is 
placed on the table before them. Your 
Committee feel this exposure of the con- 
demned persons to be cruel and unneces- 
sary; and it is consequently stated to have 
this bad effect, that it induces many to 

rofess dissenting tenets, to avoid the 
being thus held up to public view, in this 
last awful situation; and in general only 
the most hardened consent so to appear. 

In consequence of the Report in 1811 of 
the Committee on Penitentiary Houses, 
some attempt has been made to separate 
the tried from the untried prisoners; and 
the yard called the Chapel Yard is appro- 
priated to such as are charged with fe- 
lony, and to such as have been convicted 
or are charged with misdemeanors. It is 
calculated to hold in five wards seventy 
prisoners, and contained, on April 4th, 
seventy-eight. Those in custody for mis- 
demeanors sleep in a different ward from 
those committed on a suspicion of felony, 
though in the day-time they mingle in 
the same yard. The rooms throughout 
the prison are fifteen feet wide, but vary 
inlength. On one side of them the floor 
is a little raised in an inclined plane, on 
the top of which is a beam ; and on. these 
boards the prisoners sleep, the beam serv- 
ing for a pillow; no beds are given, but 
each prisoner has two rugs: and the al- 
lowance of room, when the prison has only 
such a number as can be conveniently 
lodged, is one foot and a half to each per- 
son; when, as has been frequently the 
case, nearly double the convenient num- 
beris placed in a ward, they sleep in the 
same crowded situation on each side of 
the room, the whole floor being covered, 
with the exception of a passage in the 
middle. In the classification of the dif- 
ferent descriptions of prisoners it has been 
usual, and such a system is sanctioned by 
the legislature in the Act 24 Geo. 3, c. 54, 
toconfine together all persons convicted 
ofmisdemeanors. In the opinion of your 
Committee this classification is far from 
just. He who has committed a common 
assault ought not to be made the compa- 
nion of the perjured or the fraudulent, and 
still less of those who are committed for 
attempts at the most abominable crimes. 
And in the same class with all these the 
libellist is also included, who is frequently 
aman of feeling and education, and 
whose crime, however dangerous and re- 
prehensible, seldom carries with it into so- 
ciety that degree of disgrace which should 
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subject the offender to be placed on a 
level with the more profligate criminals 
above alluded to. In the opinion of your 
Committee, this gaol, whilst the classifica. 
tion of crimes is so little observed, is not 
fit for the confinement of persons convicted 
of libel. Prisoners for misdemeanors 
are not in irons, but all the others are, ex- 
cept such as have deserved to be freed 
from them by long good behaviour; 
they are considered to be necessary as a 
mark to distinguish the prisoners from 
strangers, But if this intercourse with 
visitors were more limited, or permitted only 
through a grating, the irons might, with 
perfect safety, be discontinued. In the 
middle yard are confined persons under 
sentence of transportation, and convicted 
of felony ; their number in April was 
eighty-two: and it will conveniently hold 
eighty. It is to the great delay which 
frequently occurs in the removal of per- 
sons under such sentences, that the 
crowded state of Newgate has frequently 
been owing. By areturn to your Com- 
mittee it appears, that their numbers are 
very seldom less than 100, and that at one 
time, in December last, they amounted to 
236. This delay is one of the main 
causes of all the inconveniencies felt in the 
prison, and very great good would at once 
result from the early and regular removal 
of the transports. 

The Master’s Side will contain seventy 
persons, but is seldom full; it has now 
forty-nine. Prisoners for every crime, 


‘and of every description, liable only to 


removal for misconduct, may be admitted 
to it, on the payment of i3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
per week for the use of a bed. Their 
treatment differs little from that of the 
other prisoners, except that they partake 
of no-charities, and are in better society. 
They are, as much as possible, in their 
rooms, placed in different classes, but all 
meet in the common yard. Similar regu- 
lations prevail in what is called the State 
Side, which is for a still better description 
of prisoners, and the fee for admission to 
which is two guineas, and a rent of 
10s, 6d. for a single bed, and 7s. when 
two sleep in one bed. It has accommo- 
dation for forty, and contains now twenty 
The women’s yards, with 


ells and infirmary, are calculated for 

seventy persons: seventy-five, with fif- 

teen children, were, on April 4th, confined 

in it; and in January last, 130 were, at 

one time, crowded together, of all ages, 

of all descriptions, tried and untried ; and 
(3 C) 
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even those under sentence of death are | a resolution to that effect passed the com. 
not removed, till the order for their exe- ; mon council in 1810, though it ig not yet 
cution comes down. Amongst them are | acted upon. Acquitted prisoners are, as 
now two girls of thirteen, one of twelve, | by law entitled, discharged on the moment 
and one of ten years old, exposed to all | of their acquittal ; frequently at. a late 
the contagion of profligacy which must | hour, and sometimes without money, 
prevail in this part of the prison. A | without friends, and without a habitation 
division is here also made for Master’s | in London ; and instances have, in conse. 
Side prisoners, for admission to which | quence, been known of their being brought 
a fee of 13s. 6d. is paid; but they | back again on the same day, on a fresh 
and the others have but one common} charge, to Newgate. Those against 

ard, which is extremely narrow and | whom no.bill is found, are discharged in 
inconvenient. Amongst the women, no | the morning; and the females have re. 
visitors, except in the instance of very | ceived one shilling each from a private 
near relations, are admitted ; an inter- | charity. From the want of room, and the 
course between them and their friends | danger of permitting the use of some tools, 
takes place through an iron railing. Into | and the difficulty of procuring work, the 
every other part of the prison visitq,o°are | griseners are but little employed ; but itis 
allowed to eo- » at any huuw, trom nine | the opinion of the keeper, that the best 
o’cloc!: il dusk, but may only depart at | results would be derived from fitting upa 
wated times. Coals, and mops and | yard for the purpose of work, and givin 
brooms, are nearly to a sufficient quantity | other encouragements. The increased al. 
supplied to the Criminal Side of Newgate ; | lowance suggested by your Committee 
and the allowance of food is, in a small | should, if such a system were well regu. 
degree, better than that to the debtors ; | lated, by giving only to the industrious, and 
but it is not sufficient properly to support | the earnings be suffered to accumulate, 
life, without the assistance of friends, and | either for the families of the prisoners 
casual charity; and, in the opinion of | during their confinement, or for their a- 
— Committee, it ought to be increased. | sistance upon leaving the prison. 

t is hard to leave in dependence on their| Four lunatics are now confined in New. 
friends, men, many of whom are commit- | gate; two of them separately, but two 
ted to prison only on suspicion of crimes, | with the other prisoners, one of whom 
taken too from their trades, and placed in | would, but for his insanity, have been 
a prison in which hardly any facilities for | convicted of murder, ‘This is a practice 
work are afforded; whilst their families | against which a resolution of the common 
are deprived of that assistance on which | council was passed four years ago, but 
they have been accustomed to depend. | which still unfortunately continues to 
A very small increase of allowance would | exist; but it is hoped, that when the new 
perfectly support them, and at the same | Bedlam is finished, they will be all re 
time render unnecessary the unlimited | moved. 4 
concourse of visitors, by which it isto be | The keeper of Newgate receives asa 
feared the order and regularity becoming | lary of 4501. in addition to which ‘all the 

.@ prison are much impaired. From all | fees and rents are paid to him, and from 
the criminals, with the exception only of | this fund he pays the servants of the pri 
those on the State Side, garnish is.exacted, | son; above which expence an income te- 
liable to the same objections as have been | mains to himself of from 6001, to 1,000). 
already stated against it; and from them | a year, which is not, in the opinion of 
too fees are due, on particular occasions, | your Committee, too great for an office of 
to the keeper. Every convicted felon, on | such difficulties and responsibility ; but 
his discharge, after a term of imprison- | they greatly object to the manner in 
ment, pays 1Ss. 10d. though about again | which that salary is paid. No part ofa 
to try the world, under all the disadvan- | gaoler’s income ought to be exacted from 
tages of ruined character+and circum- | his prisoners. Such an income, frequent 
stances, and the bad habits, and sometimes | ly ill paid, to a humane gaoler, leaves 
bad health, contracted during a long resi- | him also too much open to the imputation 
dence ina prison, Other fees are exacted | of harshness, whilst it gives to a harsh 
on pardons, and from persons convicted of | gaoler a power of oppression; it also 
-misdemeanors; every one of which your | leads to the employment of too small 4 
Committee are of opinion ought to be | number, and an inferior description ‘of 
abolished ; and they are glad to find, that | servants. The fees ought all to be abo 
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m- jished ; and whatever rents it may be 
yet thought proper to preserve, to be ac- 
“as counted for, the gaoler receiving a fixed 


salary. “Your Committee cannot leave 
this part of the subject without stating, 
that they believe Mr. Newman to be con- 
scientiously attentive to the duties of his 
office, and humane in their performance. 


sht The medical department is under Mr. 
sh Box, who receives a salary of 150/. in ad- 


dition to which he is repaid by the city for 
any quantity of medicines he may use. 
There are three infirmaries; one for the 
male debtors; one for the male and one 
for the female criminals. No apartment 
has been set aside for sick female debtors, 
and one has very rarely been wanted. A 
man on each side is chosen by the sur- 
geon from the best educated of the pri- 
soners, and-employed daily to go round 
the prison, and to examine and report all 
the sick, who are immediately removed to 
the infirmary, and liberally furnished with 
attendance, and every thing which can be 
necessary. Mr, Box states, that since his 
appointment in 1802, no fatal case of in- 
fectious disease has occurred. Pulmonary 
complaints are the most difficult of cure 
in this and evéry other gaol; but Mr. 
Box has not observed any disorder to be 
unusually prevalent. The average yearly 
number of deaths since 1802 has been 
only nine; and your Committee have 
every reason to be satisfied with the libe- 
rality of the city, and the attention of Mr. 
Box to this department. They have only 
one remark to make; namely, that it 
would be satisfactory if every prisoner 
committed to Newgate, before he is al- 
lowed to mingle with the other prisoners, 
were to undergo a medical examination. 
Itis a precaution observed in all well-go- 
verned prisons, and seems particularly 
called for in one so apparently exposed to 
infection as Newgate. ; 

The ordinary, Dr. Forde, receives a sa- 
lary of 2501. and is provided with a house. 
He states the attendance at chapel, 
which is entirely voluntary, to be far from 
regular, and his congregation frequently 
inattentive and disorderly. The different 
classes of prisoners are all within view of 
each other; and before the service be- 
gins, conversations take place between 
the men and women, and every sort of 
Noise prevails. The keeper himself never 
attends ; when on every ground of giving 
a good example, and preserving due de- 
corum by his authority, he ought if possi- 
ble never to be absent; and but three or 
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four of the turnkeys are present, and at- 
tempt very insufficiently to preserve or- 
der. Noclerk is appointed to lead: the 
prisoners in their responses, and much 
inconvenience is felt by such a congrega- 
tion from the want of this guidance. The 
sacrament is never administered, except 
to the condemned. Beyond his attend- 
ance in chapel, and on those who are sen- 
tenced to death, Dr. Forde feels but few 
duties to be attached to his office. He 
knows nothing of the state of morals in 
the prison; he never sees any of the pri- 
soners in private; though fourteen boys 
and girls, from nine to thirteen years old, 
were in April last in Newgate, he does 
not consider any attention to them a point 
of his duty; he never knows that any 
have been sick, till he gets a warning to 
attend their funeral; and does not go to 
the infirmary, for it is not in his-instruc- | 
tions, 

Most of the evils and inconveniences of 
Newgate have proceeded from its being 
}in extent wholly inadequate to the pur- 
poses for which it was intended; and the 
attention of the common council being 
called to it in 1810, by a letter to them 
from sir Richard Phillips, a committee to 
enquire was appointed, which produced 
a valuable report and several beneficial 
resolutions, and among them one for the 
building of a new prison for the reception 
of debtors. This building is to receive 
the debtors also of Giltspur street, the 
Poultry and Ludgate compters, and is in a 
state of much forwardness ; hopes are en- 
‘tertained that it will be fit for the recep- 
tion of prisoners in the course of a year. 
Newgate will then only contain such per- 
sons as have received the sentence of the 
law, and the commitments from the dif- 
ferent compters and the county prison, 
previously to every sessions held at the 
Old Bailey. This will give room for that 
attention to the comfort, morals, and in- 
dustry of the prisoners, which, in the pre- 
sent crowded state of the prison, is hardly 
practicable; for their comfort, with in- 
creased space, an increased allowance and 
bedding are absolutely necessary ; and 
their moral conduct will best be improved 
by a minute classification of ages, sexes, 
and offences, and by affording every fa- 
cility of employment; perhaps this last 
object might be forwarded by giving a 
room towards the street, where articles 
manufactured by the prisoners might be 
offered for sale. Many of the magistrates 
of the city appear, to your Vommitice, to 
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be active and frequent in their visits to 
this and the other gaols, and reports 
from them appear to find a ready 
attention from the committee of city 
Jands ; but a still more attentive and vigi- 
Jant system of inspection, by regular meet- 
ings held at the prison, would, in the opi- 
nion of your Committee, be highly bene- 
ficial. It would be useful to have books 
kept, in which the surgeon and gaoler 
might enter the occurrences in their se- 
veral departments ; and one in which the 
visiting mogistrates might write their re- 
marks, as a guide for their conduct, and 
that of their successors. The opinion of 
‘Mr. Howard is strongly in favour of the 
appointment also of one of the superin- 
tending magistrates to act solely as an in- 
spector; and where the gaols are so nu- 
merous and extensive as in London, this 

_ Opinion seems well worthy of considera- 
tion. Your Committee cannot better state 
his duties, than in the words of Mr. 
Howard :—“ The inspector should make 
his visits once in a week, or at most in a 
fortnight, changing his days. He should 
take with him a memorandum of all the 
rules, and enquire into the observance or 
neglect of them. He should (as is done 
in some of our hospitals) look into every 
room, to seeif it be clean, &c. Heshould 
speak with every prisoner, hear all com- 

_ plaints, and immediately correct what he 
finds manifestly wrong; what he doubts 
of he may refer to his brethren in office, 
at their next meeting. A good gaoler 
will be pleased with this scrutiny; it will 
do him honour and confirm him in his sta- 
tion. To a less worthy gaoler the exami- 
nation is more needful, in order to ‘his 
being reprimanded, and, if he be incorrigi- 
ble, to his being discharged.” 

Criminals apprehended in the western 
district of London are committed to the 
Giltspur-street Compter for trial, and those 
from the eastern district to the Poultry 
Compter. Debtors arrested in the two 
districts are alternately put into the cus- 
tody of the gaolers of these two compters; 
and all from amongst them who are free- 
men or widows of freemen of London, 
may, at their own-choice, be removed to a 
third prison, called the Ludgate Compter. 
Since 1804, when the old Poultry 
Compter appeared to be too much out of 
repair to be any longer used as a prison, 
the debtors and felons of both districts 
have been kept, with the exception of a 
short period when their numbers were too 
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the night charges only taken to the old 
Poultry. These three Compters are now 
under one roof, and are kept by two 
gaolers. The Giltspur-street and Ludgate 
prisoners are under Mr. Teague, and the 
Poultry prisoners under Mr. Kirby. Lud. 
gate is divided from the rest of the build. 
ing, and has a separate entrance; but the 
Giltspur-street and Poultry prisoners are 
in many instances mingled together. The 
two classes of male debtors sleep in sepa. 
rate wards, but have one common yard; 
the female debtors live entirely together, 
so do the female criminals and the Mas. 
ter’s Side criminals ; but on the Common 
Side they are separated, according to the 
district from which they have been com. 
mitted ; and even where they are mixed, 
one of the gaolers has no authority over 
the prisoners of the other; all which 
formsa very uselessly complicated arrange. 
ment. The prison is calculated conve. 
niently to contain 89 debtors and 56 cri. 
minals; and at the beginning of April it 
held 68 debtors and 55 criminals. The 
proper number has occasionally been ex- 
ceeded, but never in a degree to be com- 
pared with Newgate; and the prisoners 
here are in general much _ better provided 
for than in that prison. To each class of 
debtors a day-room is supplied, in which 
no one sleeps ;_ the bed-room is furnished 
with bedsteads; and to each prisoner is 
given two rugs, and a canvass ticking filled 
with straw, which is changed whenever it 
is requisite. 

The allowance is ten ounces of bread a 
day, given on’ every alternate day, and 
six pound of potatoes weekly for each 
prisoner; in addition to which the sheriffs 
give seven stone of meat, distributed on 
every Saturday, amongst the whole num- 
ber of each class. Mops and brvoms, but 
no coals and candles, are allowed by the 
city ; the coals are bought from garnish 
and subscriptions, and the produce of the 
charities, which amount, in the Poultry, to 
761. and in Giltspur-street, to 52/. a year; 
besides which they have occasional dona+ 
tions of coals and provisions from the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and others: ‘The allow- 
ance of bread is very properly withheld 
from such as are not cleanly in their per- 
sons, and that of meat from those who do 
not attend divine service; exceptions 
being made in favour of Catholics and 
Jews. These and other rules were ap- 
proved of by three aldermen and three of 
the judges, and are unexceptionable. 


great, in the Giltspur-street Compter, and 


The Criminal Side is divided into cells 
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of about eight feet square, containing 
enerally two and occasionally three, and 
sometimes even four prisoners; and their 
division into small numbers, contributes 
much to the good order of the prison. 
The criminals are allowed 10 ounces of 
bread daily and six pounds of potatoes, 
but no meat; an allowance which is cer- 
tainly very insufficient. To every cella 
canvass tick is given, and two rugs to each 
risoner, and each yard is well supplied 
with water; but that for the Giltspur- 
street men criminals is much too con- 
tracted, and the day-rooms are generally 
very small and inconvenient. That which 
is most objectionable in the prison, is the 
want of proper classification. Your Com- 
mittee found in it, with much regret, two 
men committed for not being able to give 
security in a charge of bastardy, and one 
for 2 common assault and unable to find 
bail, confined in the same yard with men 
charged with felony ; and obliged every 
night to sleep in the same bed with two of 
these their fellow-prisoners. A person so 
committed for bastardy, approaches much 
nearer to a debtor than to a felon; his 
person is kept as a security to the parish 
fora debt due to it; and it is contrary to 
every principle of justice, to subject him 
to the shame and contagion of such igno- 
minious society. 

Similar remarks will apply to the case 
of a person committed to prison, on a 
charge so little connected with disgrace 
as that for a common assault. The person 
whom your Committee found so impri- 
soned, had been sent to gaol after the 
January sessions; the bill against him 
was found at the February sessions; and 
though he was anxious at that time to take 
his trial, it was postponed to the sessions 
following : for it is the practice in the 
city of London not to try a misdemeanor at 
the sessions in which the biil is found. 
This practice may be productive of much 
hardship; and your Committee strongly 
recommend that it be altered, at least as 
faras regards prisoners not able to find 
bail, and giving notice to their prosecu- 
tors, of their wish to proceed to trial. It 
would too be greatly advantageous if, in- 
stead of dividing the yards by the dis- 
triets of the city of London, the distinction 
were drawn between felonies and inferior 
ofences. Though intoxication is’ pro- 
hibited, the prisoners are allowed to pur- 
chase what wine and beer they please. 
Beer and tobacco are sold by the turnkeys, 
Who act as agents for the publicans, and 
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receive a remuneration in proportion to 
the quantity which they sell. This prac- 
tice, which has no place in Newgate, 
ought, in the opinion of your Committee, 
to be discontinued here. No servant of 
the prison should profit by that which 
may promote disorder amongst the pri- 
soners. 

A fee of 14s. Sd. is paid for admission 
to the Master’s Side, and $s. 6d. aweek for 
a bed. Other fees are also payable here 
on discharges, which are liable to all the 
objections already urged against fees in 
general: but one amongst them is more 
than usually objectionable; it is the fee. 
of 3s, 6d. payable by night charges, when 
discharged before a magistrate. A per- 
son is taken up at night on suspicion, he 
passes the night in a gaol, the suspicion is 
in the morning proved to be groundless, 
and he is called upon to pay for his libera- 
tion. All fees on acquittal are abolished 
by act of parliament; surely in cases 
where no ground even exists for proceed- 
ing to trial, none ought to be exacted. 
The keepers of these compters are paid 
annually each 280/. (Mr. Teague receiv- 
ing 200/. additional as keeper of Ludgate,) 
besides receiving, as in Newgate, the fees 
and rents, out of which they pay their 
servants. A fixed salary would here also 
be preferable. They both appeared to be 
attentive to their duties. Your Committee, 
on visiting the prison, found no appear- 
ance of ill health; and the infirmary 
seemed furnished with every thing that 
could be necessary ; but as the surgeon 
had been very newly appointed, they did 
not examine him. The chapel is de- 
scribed as being extremely well attended, 
part of the allowance being withheld from 
such as neglect that duty. A clerk is ap- 
pointed, and paid by the city ; and the 
service is performed by Mr. Davies, who 
has been thirty-four years chaplain to the 
prison. When younger, and in good 
health, he found himself of much use in 
frequently visiting the prisoners on week 
days, and in conversing with and advising 
them in private; but he is now seventy- 
two years of age, and afflicted with an 
asthma, which compels him generally to 
reside in the country, and he is only able 
to perform the Sunday’s duty ; and your 
Committee hope that the city will, from his 
age and service, consider bim entitled to . 
such a pension as may enable him to leave 
his office to be filled by a more active 
successor. 

Ludgate is a prison only for debtors who 
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are freemen or widows of freemen of Lon- 
don; their number is now 20, and has’ 
been 44, and the accommodations are suffi- 
cient for 24. The allowance is better than 
in the Giltspur-street Compter, ten stone 
of meat being given amongst the whole 
‘number, besides the same quantity of 
bread and potatoes; and they are much 
assisted by a fund of charities amounting 
to 87/. 6s. 9d. a year, besides legacies 
given in bread, coals and meat. The only 
objection to this Compter has been the 
want of room, from which it is to be hoped 
the prisoners will, in the new prison, be 
relieved. The chaplain, Dr. Rose, ap- 
pears to be most attentive to his duty, and 
assiduous ip paying visits to the prisoners, 
though he complains much of the want of 
a private room, in which he may converse 
with them. The rules and orders are excel - 
lent. When the new building is completed, 
these Compters will, with little alterations, 
be amply sufficient for proper classifica- 
tion and all the other purposes for which 
they are intended. They will be used as 
a House of Correction for the city of Lon- 
don, and for night charges, and for re- 
ceiving criminals previously to their trial, 

The Borough Compter is under the ori- 
ginal jurisdiction of the lord mayor of 
London, aldermen, and common council, 


who in their deputation to sir Watkin 
Lewes, of the office of bailiffof the borough 
of Southwark, have granted to hia this 
gaol or prison with the custody of the pri- 
soners therein ; and under his appointment 
John Law has, for the last five years, been 


the acting gaoler. It is a small prison,. in 
partappropriated to the reception of night 
charges, which are occasionally, though 
seldom, committed to it, and for whom 
the accommodation is amply sufficient. A 
fee of 2s. is exacted on their discharge; 
althongh itis stated in sir Watkin Lewes’s 
appointment, that he “ shall not, nor will, 
during his continuance in the said office or 
piace, either take himself, or permit or 
allow his gaoler to take, have, or receive 
any fees or gratuities whatsoever, for the 
admission, detainer or discharge of any 
prisoners who are or shall be committed 
to the said gaol on a charge of felony, mis- 
demeanor, or breach of the peace.” 

The remainder of the prison is used for 
the confinement of debtors, arrested by 
process from the Borough Court and Court 
of Requests, but of whom far the greater 

roportion are of the latter description. 
he total number during the last three 
years has been ; 
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Trom the Borough — From the Court of 


Court, 

1811 - 

5 

1813 - - $ 
And the average number at any one times 
from 20 to 25; butonthe 4th of April they 
were only 12, having with themr about 99 
children. The debtors from the Borough 
Court are liable on discharge to the pay. 
ment of a fee of 10s. 10d.; those from the 
Court of Requests are by law exonerated 
from all fees, if they remain in prison 
during the whole term of their imprison. 
ment; but if the debtor compound or pay 
his debt before that period, he is liabletoa 
caption fee of 5s. or more, in proportion to 
the amount or number of his debts; and 
your Committee, on visiting this prison, 
found two prisoners who were remaining 
in confinement solely from their inability 
to pay this fee. 

The term of imprisonment is limited in 
the following manner: viz. 
For all sums under and up to 20s. 20 days, 
Above 20s. and not exceeding 40s. 40 d°, 
Above 40s. and notexceeding 3/, 60 d°. 
Above 3/. and notexceeding 100 

But for every separate debt a further 
term of imprisonment is imposed in propor- 
tion to its amount; and the costs for the 
very lowest action are 9s. Debtors are 
sometimes here for a debt of Js.; and 
it need not be added, that they are 
generally of the very poorest description. 
The building, if in good repair, would be 
amply sufficient to lodge many more than 
are usually confined in it; but the court- 
yard is only 19 feet square, and affording 
but little room for air and exercise. The 
gaoler has no salary; but in lieu of one, sit 
Watkin Lewes has given him an office.in 
the Court of Requests, which occupies 
nearly the whole of his time, at some dis- 
tance from the prison, and must prevent 
him from properly attending to his duties 
as keeper. Besides which, this office is 
similar to that of a sheriff’s officer, which 
is one of those pointed out by Mr. Howard 
as incompatible with that of gaoler. Itis 
his duty to carry into effect arrests and 
executions ; and as the prisoners are at 
once taken to his own gaol, he has powers 
liable to much abuse. He has, as gaoler, 
the advantage of living in the house rent- 
free, and has received, for the consumption 
of his family, an unlimited allowance of 
bread, which, though the claim to it is re 
cognized by sir Watkin Lewes, seems 
never to have been authorized by the city} 
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and the baker’s accounts are so drawn up | informality, and it was never presented. 
asto give to the charge, though sanctioned | But on the 22d of March, Mr. Law ac- 


by long usage, a great appearance . of 
fraud. The Committee have, since their 
sitting, been informed that this allowance 
jsnow discontinued. This prison, as un- 
fortunately is frequently the case with 
mall prisons in privileged jurisdictions, 
has been singularly neglected, and the 
consequences of that neglect cannot be 
better described than by the petition of 
the gaoler, presented to the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen, on the 22d of last 
March. By that petition, and it is proved 
by evidence before your Committee, that 
the statements which it contains are well 
founded, it appears, that the windows were 
nuch broken, the flooring in one of the 
wards destroyed, and the other wards much 
damaged and decayed; that there were 
not more than twelve rugs, and a less 
number of blankets, to frequently thirty 
persons sleeping on the boards; that the 
daily allowance was only a twopenny 
joaf; that no coals were allowed, nor 
mops, pails and brooms; and that the 
sick had no medical attendance. In ad- 
dition to which, your Committee have to 
lament, that no divine service is performed 
inthe prison ; or any person appointed to 
do that duty. Such are some of the evils 
which have resulted from the negligence 
of those whose duty it was to inspect and 
provide for this prison; a negligence the 
more culpable, as ignorance of its state 
cannot be pleaded in itsexcuse. Sir Wat- 
kin Lewes has been for 20 years the bailiff 
of the Borough, and keeper of the gaol ; 
though of this last fact he himself appears 
not to have been aware. Hehas sometimes 
seen the distress of those confined in it, 
and has had many representations made to 
him of their distress, and has even occa- 
sionally taken preliminary steps for ob- 
laining relief; yet it does not appear that 
application was ever made by him to the 
proper committee. About two years ago, 
upon the request of the gaoler, twelve rugs 
and twelve blankets were sent from the 
city, and at the same time the sheriff sent 
two chaldron and a half of coals. On the 
18th September last, without the know- 
ledge of the gaoler, a petition to the Lord 
layor was sent by the prisoners, and Mr. 
Kirby was sent to make enquiries ; and 
upon communication with him, Mr. Law 
determined himself to present another 
petition. He drew up one for that purpose, 
and gave a copy of it to sir Watkin Lewes, 


Who objected to it on the ground of some 


tually did, after some slight alterations, 
present one; and your Committee have 
seen with pleasure, that the best atonement 
has since that time been made for past 
negligence. Orders were immediately 
given for the repair of the building. Mr. 
Law, on the 5th April, was authorized to 
give to every prisoner in his custody, 14 
ounces of bread daily, and two pounds of 
meat weekly, and to provide for the use of 
the prisoners a bushel of coals daily. A surs 
geon has been appointed ; and your Com- 
mittee, upon visiting the prison, found that 
canvass ticks with straw and rugs had been 
given, and that workmen were employed 
in repairing every part of the prison. In 
addition to which, they recommended the 
appointment of a clergyman, the adoption 
of rules similar to those of the Ludgate 
Compter, the abolition of the small garnish 
of 2s. Gd. which is very improperly paid 
to Mr. Law ; and some other mode of re- 
munerating the gaoler, than one so im- 
proper inother respects, and which com- 
pels him so much to neglect his gaol. A 
material improvement might too, with 
little difficulty, be made in the distribution 
of the building: the ward for the female 
debtors has a free communication with the 
rest of the prison, and but one court yard 
is given to both men and women ; which 
arrangement is productive of many in- 
conveniencies. But.if the present door to 
the women’s ward were closed, and means 
of access made to a small yard, meant for 
the use of felons, but never occupied by 
any, these inconveniencies would at once 
be removed. It appears also desirable, 
that the commissioners of the Court of Con- 
science in the borough of Southwark, who 
have, under the local Act giving them 
that power, selected this prison as that to 
which they commit their prisoners, should 
themselves occasionally inspect it. 

The plans for the new prison have been 
shewn to your Committee; but the 
building is now in a state of so much for- 
wardness, that they feel that any improve- 
ment now suggested could with difficulty 


be adopted. It is meant to contain 544 * 


prisoners; and the outer wall incloses a 
space of ground less in extent than one 
acre: part, too, of this space, will be but 
little beneficial to the prisoners, it being 
left as an interval between the outer wall 
and the prison. It is much to be wished 
that more ground could be acquired; bat 
difficulties have arisen, from an agreement 
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-made with the neighbouring inhabitants, 
that no part of the prison shall front Red- 
cross-street; but hopes are entertained 
that space may be obtained in another di- 
rection. The building is not fire-proof, 
and ‘is otherwise faulty, in having the 
gaoler’s house placed at one extremity, 
from which the access to some parts of the 
prison is distant and inconvenient. The 
rooms, too, are many of them too large ; 
a greater number of small rooms would 
tend not only to the comfort, but to the 
order also of those confined in them. 
Your Committee object, too, to the various 
subdivisions which are thought necessary. 
The separation, perhaps, of the freemen of 
London might be properly continued ; 
but no reason exists for the distinction be- 
tween the - Giltspur-street and Poultry 

_ debtors. It formerly depended upon 

_ choice, and now only on the alternate ar- 
rests; and it materially straitens the space, 
already too narrow for air and exercise. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 10. 


Civiz Liserty.} Earl Stanhope said, 
there were two Bills on their lordships’ 
table which he had introduced; and 
as there were peers present who did 
‘not hear him when he described their na- 
ture and tendency, he should now just 
state, that one of these Bills was entitled, 
« An Act for the better protection of poor 
debtors ;” and the object of it was to pre- 
vent attornies, who proceeded to recover 
small sums, and who run up the costs, from 
imprisoning the person on account of the 
swelled costs. The other, was “ An Act 
to prevent arrest under mesne process,” 
which was contrary to Magna Charta, by 
which a man could not be imprisoned, but 
by the judgment of his peers or the law of 
the land; whereas, by the present law of 
arrest, any man might be imprisoned by 
the oath of an Atheistical rascal.—He now 
gave notice, that he should move the se- 
cond reading of these two Bills to-morrow 
se’nnight; for which day he moved that 
the Lords be summoned.—Ordered. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
THE Duke or WELLINGTON.] The Ear! 
of Liverpool presented a Message from his 
royal highness the Prince Regent; for a 
copy of which, see this day’s proceedings 
of the Commons. 

The Message having been as usual read 
again by the clerk, 
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The Earl of Liverpool moved, that ; 
be taken into consideration to-morrow 
and that the Lords be summoned,—,. 
dered.—Royal messages were also delj. 
vered by the noble earl in the cases of 
lords Lynedock, Hill, and Beresford. 
which were, with the foregoing, seve, 
rally ordered to be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. 


Eart Grey’s Motion ror an Ap 
DRESS TO THE PrincE REGENT RESpEcr. 
ING THE BuockapE or Norway.} Earl 
Grey rose, and spoke nearly as follows:— 

In times like these, my lords, marked 
by so many extraordinary transactions, 
fraught with so many vicissitudes, and re. 
plete with so many dangers, whose auspi- 
cious termination is, I trust, about tore. 
establish the tranquillity of Europe, even 
in this eventful period, it would not be pos 
sible to bring before your lordships 4 
question of greater importance, one more 
intimately connected with all those prin 
ciples of justice and honour which esta 
blish the security of nations, than that to 
which I now mean to solicit your lordshipy 
attention. Every maxim of good policy 
—every maxim of political and moral jus. 
tice, all those feelings which are imprinted — 
on the hearts of men by the unerring 
hand of divine truth, before they are trans. 
ferred into our public codes of legislation, 
all these must be deliberately considered 
by your lordships this night, ere youde- 
cide upon the fate of Norway, ere you de- 
termine her rights as a nation, ere you dis- 
pose of the destiny, perhaps the existence, 
of her people. And what people is it, 
whose fate you are thus to decide ?—A 
people who have never done r- 
wrong, who have never injured any of 
your interests; a people who are known 
to you only by their virtuous character, 
by their meritorious services, by their in 
terchange of good offices, by their exten 
sion of your commercial relations, and by 
their constant and unremitting discharge 
of all those duties which constitute the 
moral greatness and happiness of a nation. 
—I will not do your lordships the injustice 
to suppose that it is necessary to bespeak 
your -patient and impartial attention to 
this subject, still less to suspect that you 
can be disinclined to the consideration of 
it atall. Ishall proceed, therefore, to lay 
before you those views of it which I enter- 
tain, and which, if adopted by your lord- 
ships in your decision this night, may be 
sufficient ground to induce you to con 
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the executive government in what may 
appear contrary to sound policy, contrary 
to that which is essentially characteristic 
of all sound policy, justice, or which is in- 
compatible with the honour and dignity of 
the British crown. There is one thing, 
however, which I wish to premise. It 
cannot be necessary to recal your lord- 
ships’ attention to the treaty that was 
signed with Sweden last year, which was 
laid before your lordships, and which yoar 
lordships sanctioned, notwithstanding the 
opposition which was made to it by myself 
and some of my friends. It may be pre- 
judice, it may be obstinacy, or it may be 
ignorance in me; but the opinion I then 
expressed I still retain in its fullest extent ; 
Istill think that British policy never sus- 
tained a deeper shock, the British charac- 
ter never received a deeper stain than in 
that transaction. I do not wish that you 
should retrace your steps, or recal a sanc- 
tion, which, perhaps, i is no longer in 
your power to withhold—neither do I 
wish you to recommend any evasion of 
stipulations, or to escape any conditions, 
to the performance of which the good 
fith and honour of the country are 
pledged, however much it might be wished 
that such obligations had never been con- 
tracted. I know how weak my influence 
isin this House, and that whatever I may 
possess, little as it is, depends upon the 
credit, I trust, I have in it for sincerity and 
candour; but I will say, that there is no 
inducement on earth would urge me to 
persuade you to recede from objects which 
are stipulated and secured by the solemn 
guarantee of treaties. I am incapable of 
pleading for such a cause by any trick of 
argument, or any subtleties of distinction ; 
and if it shall appear that onder a fair 
construction of the Swedish Treaty, we 
have contracted an engagement of assisting 
by the co-operation of force in the reduc- 
tion of Norway ; if that can be shewn; if 
itcan be shewn thatthe conditions agreed 
to, require us now to act, and that the mea- 
sures taken to blockade Norway can he 
justified by honour and justice; then, my 
lords, I call upon you to reject the motion 
1 propose to submit to you. But, on the 
vontrary, if it shall appear that you have 
contracted no such engagement, that while 
your good faith remains free and un- 
touched, the measures you are pursuing 
are in direct violation of national honour, 
of social rights, and of political justice ; 
why then, I hope I shall not plead in yain 
ata moment like the present, when all 
(VOL. XXVIL ) 


which that Treaty was entered into. 
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these principles are acknowledged and re- 
spected in the great questions that are now 
under discussion, as affecting the whole of 
Europe. 

The subjects which naturally present 
themselves for your lordships’ considera- 
tion are, 

First, Whether under a fair construc- 
tion of the Treaty with Sweden such obli- 
gations can be urged as must be contended 
for to justify the measures that are now 
pursuing ; 

Secondly, Whether the obligations 
them-elyes are such as can be vindicated, 
according to the established principles of 
the law of nations, and the political rights 
of mankind ; 

Thirdly, Whether the king of Sweden, 
by the faithful performance of his part of 
the contract, was entitied to call upon us 
ee full discharge of our part of it; 
and, 

Lastly, Whether the maxims of sound 
policy could justify such measures as are 
now pursuing with regard to Norway. 

The first of these is a question of con- 
struction merely, and here it will be ne- 
cessary to refer to the Treaty of last year, 
to carry back our recollections to. the 
period when it was framed, to the objects 
contemplated at the time, and to the ex- 
planations given of it by the framers 
themselves; that is, by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters. It will be unnecessary to recal to 
your lordships the circumstances under 
The 
invasion of Russia had taken place: an in- 
vasion which characterised, more than any 
other event I can remember, that system 
of violence and injustice pursued by the 
late government of France, and which bas 
recently been so nobly revenged in the 
way that led to the present auspicious situa- 
tion of public affairs in Europe. We ac- 
ceded to the terms of a Treaty concluded 
between Russia and Sweden, by which we 
agreed, provided Sweden performed -cer- 
tain conditions, not to oppose the annexa- 
tion of Norway to Sweden, but to use our 
good offices in obtaining that annexation, 
and even to employ force for the purpose, 
if necessary. Upon what conditions, 
however, did the employment of force de- 
pend? Force was not to beemployed unless 
the king of Denmark refused to join the 
northern alliance. If, therefore, by the 
co-operation of force we made the king of 
Denmark join the allied powers, then we 
accomplished all that we undertook, and 
was thus fulfilled. This, 
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and this alone, was what we specifically 
undertook. As to what might be the sub- 
sequent condition of the people of Nor- 
way, it formed no part of our engage- 
ments; we did not guarantee the peace- 
able possession of the country by Sweden. 
I wish your lordships’ attention to be par- 
ticularly fixed upon this; because, in the 
Treaty between Sweden and Russia, the 
possession is guaranteed, while it is ex- 
cepted and excluded in our Treaty with 
Sweden. It cannot, therefore, be con- 
tended, that we are bound to any such 
guarantee ; and with regard to the mere 
construction of the Treaty, the case is clear 
and distinct. But I should be sorry to 
stop here: I should be sorry to rest upon 
any judgment of my own, when so much 
higher authorities are within my reach, 
and which amply support my construc- 
tion. Ihave, I say, the authority of the 
framers of the Treaty themselves : his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers are my authorities. And 
here I beg leave, in the first place, to re- 
fer to a paper which, for reasons that I am 
unacquainted with, has not yet found its 
way to the public eye, in the usual course 
of such documents. In the Treaty signed 
with Denmark on the 14th of last January, 
I find, in the tenth article, the following 
declaration :—“ Whereas his Danish ma- 
jesty, in virtue of the Treaty of Peace this 
day concluded with the king of Sweden, 
has to his said majesty ceded Norway for 
a certain provided indemnity ; his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, who thus has seen his en- 
gagements contracted with Sweden in this 
respect fulfilled, promises, &c.’’ Here is 
an acknowledgment on the part of those 
who framed the Treaty, that the cession of 
Norway by Denmark (I shall say a word 
‘or two presently upon its validity and 
execution) was a complete fulfilment on 
our part of the conditions which we had 
stipulated. But the question does not ever 
rest here. I have referred your lordships 
to what passed last year, when the terms 
of the Swedish Treaty were discussed. It 
will be remembered that questions arose, 
and doubts were stated by myself and 
others, as to the extent of our engage- 
ments with regard to ensuring the peace- 
able possession of Norway and Guada- 
loupe; and it was answered, that no 
‘guarantee of their peaceable possession 
was either expressed or implied. In ano- 
ther place, my lords, I have also, in sup- 
port of my argument, the authority of that 
particular minister (lord Castlereagh) 
whese peculiar duty it is to watch over 
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our foreign relations, and whose authority 
if there can be any difference of weight 
between the authority of one minister and 
another, is most entitled to prevail. He, 
in reply to some questions that were asked, 
expressed his surprise in the first place, 
that any one could be so unacquainted 
with the nature of public treaties, ag to 
imagine that any guarantee could be con. 
tracted which was not expressed ; and in 
the second, declared, that no guarantee 
was contracted with Sweden for the peace. 
able possession of Norway. Why, then, 
if this be correct, and from the manner of 
the noble lord opposite he seems to assent 
to it, I call upon you, my lords, to declare 
whether the cession of Norway to Sweden 
was not the only object in view, and not 
the securing its peaceable possession. | 
do say, therefore, that I think a plainer 


_case upon the construction of a treaty 


never existed, and that we are fettered b 
no such obligation as that by which the 
blockade of Norway is now defended.— 
The employment of force, as I have al- 
ready shewn, was made to depend upon 
the performance or non-performance of 
certain things by Denmark; and even if 
force were resorted to, it was to be used 
with every possible regard to the comfort 
and feelings of the inhabitants of Norway! 
—At what a moment, too, are we now 
called upon to co-operate with Sweden in 
forcing the Norwegians to submission? 
After Denmark has acceded to the northern 
alliance ; when her troops have marched 
in support of the common cause ; and when 
she has not only ceded Norway, as faras 
she could cede it, but has fulfilled that 
condition upon the refusal of which the 
co-operation of force was distinctly made 
to depend. Upon the question of con- 
struction, therefore, if it rested upon that 
ground only, I think a clearer case is 
made out than was ever submitted to par- 
liament. But there are other grounds. 
When there is any thing ambiguous, 
nothing is more obvious, than that where 
two meanings are contended for, the one 
lawful and the other not, we are bound in 
any case, and especially in a doubtful 
case, to do that which is lawful. But 
when we come to consider a question of 
ch and whether this is an obligation 
which we did or can contract, I maintain 


that it is fundamentally void, as contrary 
to the most acknowledged principles of 
law and justice. I speak in the hearing 
of lawyers, who are not unused to subtle- 

ties of distinctiop, nor to those evasion 
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which they so often defeat; and I ask 
them, whether any individual, seeking the 
fulfilment of a contract depending upon 


an unlawful obligation, would be listened | 


to in a court of justice? He would be told, 
and justly told, that his loss was his own 
fault; the consequence of his own dis- 
honesty, in attempting to evade those 
moral ties which are binding upon every 
man of honour. This would be the lan- 
guage of the law, with regard to indivi- 
duals; and, my lords, amongst nations, 
though there is no such superior tribunal 
to appeal to, yet the principles are the 
same in the one case and the other, whe- 
ther between individuals or between states. 
No matter to what degree the impunity of 
power may silence the claims of right, its 
nature cannot be altered; it is equally 
sacred, equally important, and is equally 
to be recognised in every attempt to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong. Let us 
examine now, what are the rights of kings 
in relation to their subjects. If the ques- 
tion stood upon that single foundation, 
the common advantages and the common 
consent of the people, if it were limited by 
that condition which imposes the mutual 
obligation of allegiance and protection, 
it would be easily decided. The rights of 
the sovereign over his subjects are not the 


rights of property ; they do not confer the 
privilege of transferring them from one 
owner to another, like cattle attached to 


the soil. If this were all we had to con- 
sider, I, in speaking to a British House of 
Parliament, speaking in the nineteenth 
century, and at an era like the present, 
should only need to state the principle, 
and obtain its sanction by universal accla- 
mation. His Majesty sits on the throne in 
virtue of the recognition of this funda- 
mental principle ; we stand here, and en- 
joy freedom of speech, upon its basis, that 
aprince using his power to the injury of 
his people, or, in the words of our ances- 
tors, having been guilty of violating the 
oe compact between the sovereign 
and the people, forfeits his right to the 
crown, if James, instead of invading the 
rights and liberties of the subject in the 
way he did, had meditated the monstrous 
scheme of transferring the people of this 
country to the jurisdiction and possession 
of a foreign power, would that have been 
considered a less crime against the general 
rights of mankind, or a less infringement 
upon that compact by which kings reign 
and subjects obey ? 

The king of Denmark, his lordship 
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contended, had no right to alienate the 
sovereignty of Norway without the con- 
sent of the people. He might withdraw. 
himself from their protection, he might 
absolve them from their allegiance to him, 
but he had no right to transfer that alle- 
giance to any other state ; it became then 
the right of the people to decide to whom 
their allegiance should be given. _ Was it 
necessary for him to quote authorities in 
support of this doctrine, which was up- 
held by the first principles of natural 
right and justice ? If, however, authorities 
in support of so plain and clear a principle 
were to be considered requisite, the best 
writers upon public law were undoubtedly 
on that side. His lordship here read 
passages from Grotius, Puffendorfl, and 
Vattel, all clearly maintaining the doc- 
trine, that the sovereign of a state could 
not transfer the allegiance of the people ; 
that he might, in case of necessity, with- 
draw his garrisons from their towns, and 
give up all claim to their obedience; but 
that it then rested with the people to de- 
termine to whom they would submit. It 
might, perhaps, be suggested on the other 
side, that there was a difference between 
a sovereignty and a patrimony. Nothing, 
however, could be found in these writers 
to render this question at all clear; and 
the notes on Grotius shewed its absurdity, 
by stating the reasoning in a circle, which 
was alone applied to it, namely, that a pa- 
trimony was a state or dependency which 
might be transferred, although an integral 
state could not. Upon this point, how- 

ever, there could be no doubt with regard ~ 
to Norway, that the king of Denmark 
was the sovereign, and not the proprietor, 
and therefore had no‘right to transfer the 
allegiance of the people. Norway, in 
the earlier period of its history, was, like 
England, divided. into many petty states, 
which were subsequently all united under. 
the dominion of Harold Harfage. Much 
division afterwards: arose in consequence 
of the claims of his numerous family. 
They were at length united with Denmark, 
under Canute the Great. Subsequently 
Norway belonged sometimes to Sweden 
and sometimes to Denmark, with intervals 
of independence; but ultimately, about 
the year 1360, was united to the latter by 
the marriage of the king of Norway to the 
heiress of Denmark. It was, however, 
only united under one sovereignty, the 
states of Norway being an independent 
legislature, as the parliament of Ireland 
was before the Union of: that kingdom to 
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Great Britain. Norway was, therefore, 
an integrally independent state. Instances 


of transfers of territory were noticed in | 


the writers whom he had quoted, such as 
Franche Comte and Lorrain, and fiefs in 
Germany ; but in none of them was there 
any instance given of the transfer of an 
integrally independent state without the 
consent of the people. Cases might also 
be mentioned of the transfer of colonies 
and dependencies, such as Martinique and 
Guadaloupe; but none of these had any 
bearing whatever upon the question, nor 
in these instances had any opposition been 
made by the people transferred. He 
trusted, howevér, that no argument of this 
kind, which referred merely to colonies 
and dependencies, would be brought for- 
ward as an endeavour to justify the at- 
tempt to transfer the allegiance of the 
whole people of an independent state, 
without their consent, an attempt made in 
contradiction to the established maxims of 
public law, and the first principles of right 
and justice. To try the effect, as to pub- 
lic opinion, of attempting to force the 
people of Norway to submit, they need 
only look back to an event within the re- 
collection of many of their lordships, the 
subjugation of Corsica by France : who 
was there that thought of justifying the 
conduct of France towards Corsica? who 
was there that dreamed of stigmatizing 
the opposition of the people of Corsica to 
the unjust pretensions of France, as rebel- 
lious ? And was it to be supposed, that an 
attempt to compel by force the people of 
Norway to submit to the domination of a 
foreigner would not be viewed by all man- 
kind with feelings of detestation? In what 
light was the project of Edward the first, 
upon Scotland, and the means he took to 
carry it into execution, viewed by impar- 
tial posterity, and justly stigmatized by 
the historian ; means which bore a strong 
resemblance to those recently used with 
regard to Spain. Edward having got into 
his power Baliol, the claimant to the 
Scottish crown, forced him to sign an ab- 
solute renunciation of all his claims; and 
then endeavoured to compel, by force of 
arms, the people of Scotland to submit to 
his sway ? Who was there that now stig- 
matized Wallace asa traitor for defending 
his country against the unjust pretensions 
of Edward? who was there that did not 
consider the execution of that hero asa 
foul stain upon the character of the great- 
est captain of his age, which obscured all 
the glories of his reign? 
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“ Scots, wha ha’e with Wallace bled, 

Scots, whom Bruce has often led, 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory!” 
Who was there that heard these lines why 
did not feel his heart beat high with th 
fervour of patriotism, who did not feel hi, 
muscles dilate with sensations of extasy a 
the patriotic sentiments manifested by 
whole people in defence of their inde, 
pendence? The same spirit was displayed 
by the Scottish barons in their Declata. 
tion. The same principle was also ae. 
knowledged by the French king, when the 
Pope declared this kingdom forfeited, and 
transferred it to him; who stated, that jt 
could not be transferred without the con. 
sent of the barons of England. When the 
cession likewise of some parts of France 
was made by Richard 2, the people re. 
sisted it, upon the ground that there exist. 
ed no right to transfer their allegiance, 
Every thing, therefore, clearly proved the 
principle, that no sovereign possessed a 
right to transfer the allegiance of the 
} people over whom he ruled—a principle 
distinctly understood and distinctly recog. 
nised—a principle founded in natoral 
right and justice, and supported as such 
by every writer of any authority upon 
public law. The king of Denmark had 
done all that we were by treaty bound to 
assist in compelling him to do, namely, to 
cede the kingdom of Norway ; to transfer 
the allegiance of the people was beyond 
his power—was what he had no right to 
do, and what therefore no country had 
any right to interfere to bring about by 
compuision, where no legal power existed 
to make the demand. 

He now came to the third part of his 
subject, the assistance furnished by Sweden 
to the common cause, in pursuance of 
treaty; and had the papers he moved for 
contained the information which the 
House had a right to expect, he believed 
he should have been able to have proved 
as plainly as the other parts of the subject, 
that Sweden had not fulfilled the obliga 
tions she had contracted by treaty, ant 
therefore had no right to call upon this 
country to fulfil hers.—The papers, how- 
ever, laid upon the table did not afford the 
requisite information: they were vague, 
and, with all respect to the quarter from 
whence they came, he must say they did 
not give a correct statement. A paper 
from the Foreign-office, dated May 6, 
stated, that by a dispatch from 
Thornton, esq. his Majesty’s envoy’ 
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Sweden, dated the preceding June, it ap- 
peared that 30,095 Swedish troops were 
employed on the continent of Europe, 
with some other detachments, and in- 
cluding the landsturm of Pomerania; and 
no other information was given. It had 


1 his HE been said, that those who attempted im- 
y at ME position should have good memories; and 
Va it seemed that those who produced this 
nde. Mm paper had forgotten a paper which was 
yed aid upon the table last session, dated in 
ara. Me Jone, and in which it was stated by the 


jatest advices it appeared, that 28,000 


ac. 
the Swedish troops had landed at Stralsund, 
and fi By the continent of Europe could only 
t it be meant the theatre of war in Germany, 


aid not their being landed at Stralsund. 
Had the Foreign-office no information 


nee upon a subject upon which, of all others, 
re. they ought to have been informed, par- 
ist. ticularly as he observed that two pay- 


ments of the subsidy, of 100,000/. and 
150,0001. had been made, in March and 
Jane last; or did they intend to deceive 
the House and the country ? 

Has the Foreign-office had no informa- | 


ple 
iB. tion respecting the number of Swedish 
ral troops actually in the field to co-operate 


with the allies? Has Sweden ever fulfilled 
the contract to which she was pledged by 
her treaty. with this country? Have sir 
Charles Stewart and Mr. Thornton ever 
stated in their dispatches the non-per- 
formance of that contract? Has Sweden 
ever acted with effect in aid of the com- 
mon cause? I should wish to have that 


id gallant veteran, general Blucher, exa- 
y mined before your lordships upon this 
d subject. Even after the battle of Bautzen, 


when the cause of Europe appeared to 
have been lost, when, in effect, if it were | 
not for the extravagance and folly of the 
individual whose power was now no more, 
the object of the allies might have been 
defeated, Sweden had not aman in the field, 
or in progress to the field, although her 
treaty with this country, in which she en- 
gaged to supply her contingent, was sign- 

in the preceding month of March. 
Nay, so late as the battle of Leipsic, I ask, 
whether sir Charles Stewart did not com- 
Municate to ministers, that the Crown 
Prince of Sweden had failed in executing 
the engagements of his government? and 
I will ask still further, what has the Crown 
Prince done ‘since the battle of Leipsic? 
Has he made a single movement favour- 
able to the main object of the allies? Did 
the Prince move to support the allies in 


their attack upon France ?—-No, 
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it was stated last year, as an objection to 
the treaty with Sweden, that the promise 
respecting Norway was likely to defeat 
the object of that treaty, from the probable 
disposition of Sweden to give its solicitude 
for Norway a priority to the common 
view of the allies, ministers entirely dis- 
carded any such apprehension. But what 
has been the result—why, that the Crown 
Prince, instead of joining the allies against 
the commun enemy, directed his first at- 
tacks against Denmark, with a view tothe 
possession of Norway. In January last 
Denmark agreed, by treaty, to cede Nor- 
way to Sweden; and what then—why that 
while, in the months of February and 
March, rivers of blood were flowing in 
France, the Crown Prince moved not a 
single soldier to act with the allies. Not 
a movement indeed was made by that 
Prince in conjunction with the allies, until 
the 16th of April, when he thought proper 
to visit Paris. Here the noble earl read 
an article from a paper published at 
Liege, which had, he said, all the cha- 
racter of a demi-official document, In 
this article it was stated, that every body 
was surprised at the inactivity of the 
Crown Prince while the allies were press- 
ing upon France; but that the fact was, 
this Prince had not been equitably treated, 
by the allies having declined, notwith- 
standing his solicitation as a member of 
the confederacy, to admit a Swedish mi- 
nister at the Congress of Chatillon; and 
the Hanseatic Legion,*which was 
mised to act under the direction of this 
Prince, having been transferred to the 
command of general Bulow. For what 
reason then, said the noble lord, was this 
legion, if the statement be true, transferred 
to general Bulow, if the Crown Prince were 
not suspected of an indispositionto employ 
the force under his orders in support of 
the common cause of the allies? But whe- 
ther this statement were right or wrong, 
and it could not at the time be safely pub- 
lished in a Liege Journal without some au- 
thority ; the fact is, that the Swedish 
army remained imactive—that it took no 
part whatever with the allies until the ob- 
ject of the war was attained, when the 
Crown Prince proceeded to Paris to enjoy 
a participation of the triumph. is 
prince then having so failed in the pér- 
formance of his engagements by treaty 
with this country, can the British gevern- 
ment be called upon to perform its 


rt 
| of the treaty, and especially a part of 80 
odious a nature as involves the use of 
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force to reduce an independent and gallant 
people to submit to a foreign state—a part, 
the fulfilment of whichis, as I have shewn, 
contrary to all the established principles of 
public law, of acknowledged morality, of 
common justice, and natural right? I call 
upon ministers to explain the motives of 
their conduct. I stand upon the strong 
ground of justice. I have established the 
position as firmly as any moral reasoning 
can be reduced to the precision of mathe- 
matical certainty, that we have no right 
to force the Norwegians to submit to 
Sweden. I think aiso I have demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of every candid mind, 
that Sweden has failed in her engagements 
to this country ; and that, having so failed, 
she is not entitled to call upon our go- 
vernment to perform its part of the treaty 
- in which those engagements were con- 

cluded. I have shewn that the perform- 
ance of our part of this treaty in the way 
- proposed, and now acted upon, is contrary 
to justice and morality; but I maintain 
farther, that it is equally contrary tu every 
principle of true policy. Upon the dis- 
cussion of the Swedish Treaty last year, it 
was argued, that it was politic to increase 
the strength of our ally, Sweden, by the 
annexation of Norway; while the grant 
of some German possessions to Denmark 
was the best mode of inducing her to feei 
acommon interest with the allies, and of 
course with us. But that argument could 
now have no material weight, while the 
increase of the strength of Sweden could 
not be deemed wise, with any view to per- 
manent policy. For under every consi- 
deration of probability, Sweden will still 
incline to France. She is still jealous of 
Russia; of that power with which, as it 
has always been my opinion, and as re- 
cent events must have clearly demon- 
strated, it is the peculiar interest of this 
country to cultivate a friendly and inti- 
mate connection. Is it then wise to 
strengthen the power of Sweden? For not- 
withstanding all that has recently occurred 
—notwithstanding the restoration of the 
ancient dynasty, which, no doubt, under 
all the circumstances, holds out a fair 
prospect of long repose and amity with 
France, yet he must be a very sanguine 
politician who calculates that the old 
Tivalship and jealousy of France with re- 
spect to this country are likely to expire. 
Indeed, if Iam rightly informed, measures 
are in progress which threaten the increase 
and inflammation of that national jealousy. 


At these measures J think it proper only 
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to hint for the present. I do not, indeed 
feel it necessary to be distinct upon the 
subject ; but I would advise ministers t, 
avoid every measure likely to irritate the 
feelings of the people of France, and ty 
endeavour by all the means in their powe 
to reconcile that people to their govern. 
ment, as the best mode of preventing or 
mitigating national antipathy, of promoting 
harmony, and prolonging peace. In q 
word, I should recommend a studious ab. 
stinence from any proceeding at_all likely 
to produce a feeling of national humilia. 
tion on the part of the French, or tha 
should seem in the slightest degree to te. 
semble the dictation of conquest. The 
best way of settling Europe, and securing 
peace, is to settle France—to guard agains, 
disturbance or discontent in that country, 
But whatever arrangements may be made 
in France, I should, with a view to the 
permanent policy of this country, depre. 
cate the annexation of Norway to Sweden, 
Therefore, if we had to enter into the dis. 
cussion of this question de novo, I should 
oppose the policy of ministers. I should 
indeed rather see Norway an independent 
kingdom, as the Norwegians themselves 
desire, than have it annexed to Sweden, 
or even restored to Denmark; for from 
the resources which Norway possesses, 
especially for the supply of our navy, her 
independence might be rendered of pecu- 
liar advantage to this country ; particu- 
larly when these resources were cultivated 
by that spirit which must naturally result 
from the enjoyment of freedom and inde 
pendence. Therefore policy, as well a 
Justice and right, serve to fortify the con- 
clusion I maintain; namely, that ministers 
should advise the Prince Regent imme 
diately to withdraw the order for the 
blockade of Norway, and interpose his in- 
fluence in favour of the just claims of the 
Norwegian people. 

I now come tc a point which is separate 
from the argument, upon the policy of the 
question respecting the annexation of 
Norway to Sweden. It has been stated, 
that Denmark has not acted bona fide in 
the execution of her treaty for the cession 
of Norway—that the Danish government 
has fomented or countenanced the resist 
ance of the Norwegians; and that that 
resistance is not the act of the Norwegia0 
people generally, but the work of a mere 
faction. But before your lordships would 
give any credit to such a serious charge 
against the Danish government, you would 
naturally require some proof. I have ‘0 
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ate, that if such a charge-be repeated in 
his House, I am instructed distinctly to 
deny that any Danish troops assisted, or 
wer have assisted, the insurrection of the 
Norwegian people. All the garrisons of 
Norway are and always have been de- 
jnded by Norwegian soldiers; and those 
wldiers, abandoning their allegiance to 
the Danish government, have assisted. 
the glorious efforts which the people of 
Norway are so nobly making to preserve 
their independence, to save their country 
fom the dominion of a foreign state, 
aginst which they entertain a strong 
aversion. ‘Then, as to the assertion that 
he insurrection in Norway is the work of 
amere faction—if that assertion be true, 
the blockade ordered by our government 
isnot only unjust, but unnecessary. For 
Russia and Sweden might easily contrive 
0 put down such a faction without that 
blockade. Either this assertion is true or 
fase—either the insurrection is the work 
of a faction or of the people—if the one, 
the blockade is unnecessary ; if the other, 
sich an employment of our force is, as I 
have shewn, contrary to every principle of 
public law, and degrading, as I contend, to 
the character of the country. But if, as 
ithas been asserted, Denmark were really 
guilty of a dereliction of its engagements 


to Sweden—if she has violated her treaty, 
hostility should be directed against her, 


ratherthan against Norway. If Denmark 
be deemed criminal for not withdrawing 
the garrisons of Norway, the former is 
more properly the object of attack than 
the latter. In every point.of view indeed, 
the attack upon the Norwegians, on our 
part at least, is not only unjust but unne- 
cesary. But, to strengthen the charge 
against Denmark, it is urged, that the 
king whom the Norwegian people have 
appointed is presumptive heir to the crown 
of Denmark—and what proof does this 
fact alford of the co-operation of the 
Danish government in the insurrection of 
the Norwegian people? Norway is the 
better half of the Danish dominions— 
better, far better indeed in extent and 
means of defence, and nearly half in 
population. Prince Christian therefore 
took his choice; and were I in his situa- 
ton, I should certainly make the same 
tlection—but how does the act of Prince 
Christian implicate the Danish govern- 
ment? 

Atis said by the advocates for the policy 
of ministers; and with some air of triumph 
loo, that very important advantages have 
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been promised to the Norwegian people, 


“if they would submit to be transferred to 


the dominion of Sweden. I have seen, no 
doubt, a proclamation upon this subject 
containing many promises; but how and 
when this proclamation was circulated, it 
is unnecessary to observe. I shall, how- 
ever, observe, that similarly flattering 
promises were made by France to Cor~ 
sica; but were they ever performed? Still 
the proclamation of the Swedish govern- 
ment was accompanied by a demand that 
the Norwegians should submit ; or if not, 
that force would be employed to compel 
their submission. Therefore, no alterna- 
tive was left to these people, while pro- 
mises of liberty were made, backed by 
the threat of a military force. But even 
admitting these promises were made in 
perfect good faith, is it to be argued, that. 
any country shall be obliged to accept 
what a foreign state thinks proper to con- 
sider ‘as happiness? No sort of tyranny 
can, in my judgment, be conceived more 
complete, than that a government should 
undertake to choose and force a people to 
submit to that system which such govern- 
ment may regard as happy, although the ~ 
people might think quite the contrary. 
Upon the authority, however, of-the agent 
for Norway, now in this country, who is, 
in my opinion, eminently entitled to 
peculiar respect and regard, I can under- 
take to state, that the Norwegian neither 
is nor has been a despotic government ; 
but on the contrary, that, although nomi- 
nally despotic, the people have always 
enjoyed the utmost practical happiness, 
and that of course the peopie of Norway 
would 
bear the ills they have 
‘ Than fly to others that they know not of.” 
But, I repeat, that rather, infinitely 
rather, than have Norway transferred to 
Sweden, I should wish to see it erected 
into an independent state. Therefore, I 
maintain, that whatever terms or promises. 
may be held out to the Norwegians by 
the Swedish government, I should depre- 
cate the hostility waged against Norway, 
because the feeling of the people of Nor- 
way isdecidedly adverse to theconnection. 
I have quoted many cases to your lord- 
ships from the highest authorities on 
record; but I will now quote one case 
which must be immediately present to 
your memory, and which is quite analo- 
gous to this question, I mean the case of 
Spain; in the delivery of which country 
from the yoke of a foreign state, our army 
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was so gloriously triumphant.- Ferdinand 
the 7th ceded his government and crown 
to Buonaparté ; and if it was the right of 
Ferdinand to make that cession, it was 
equally the right of Denmark to cede 
- Norway. Yet the Spanish people resisted 
the cession, and we seconded that resist- 
ance—although this country had ata re- 
mote period asserted the right of Baliol to 
surrender the Scottish throne to Edward 
Ist, which is a precedent, however, I should 
think not likely to be quoted upon the 
present occasion. The “ universal Spa- 
nish nation,” as it was denominated, rushed 
into insurrection against the act of its 
monarch, and we, I repeat, supported the 
right of that people. If it be stated, that 
Ferdinand yielded to the compulsion of 
- circumstances, I will ask, whether any cir- 
cumstances of compulsion existed to ex- 
tort from Denmark the surrender of Nor- 
way, and whether the same principle 
which justified an interposition in favour 
of the Spanish people does not equally 
~ call for interposition in favour of the peo- 
ple of Norway—or whether we could 
consistently maintain that principle with 
respect to Spain, and suddenly turn round 
and abandon it with respect to Denmark ? 

We have been toid, that a negociation 
has been instituted with respect to Nor- 
way ; but if it were said that this negocia- 
tion left any opening for an arrangement 
agreeable to the will of the Norwegian 
people, I should instantly withdraw my 
motion. Understanding, however, that 
it leaves no alternative to this gallant peo- 
ple, but submission to a power which it 
detests, and that force isemployed to compel 
that submission, I feel it my duty to per- 
severe. I feel it a duty which I owe to 
humanity to rescue it from outrage—I 
feel it a duty which I owe to my country, 
and to your lordships, not to allow its cha- 
racter and yours to be stained by an ac- 
quiescence in that outrage. The agent 
for Norway, to whom I have before aliuded, 
glowing with the enthusiasm which fills 
the hearts of his brave countrymen, and 
who still hopes that ministers may be in- 
duced to shrink from the inglorious under- 
taking of subjugating his country by force, 
has called upon me to make the case of 
Norway known to your lordships, to the 
British nation, and to Europe. I have 
therefore thought it my duty to bring for- 
ward the motion with which I mean. to 
conclude ; and as to the capability of the 
Norwegians to resist foreign domination, 


and especially Sweden, let your lordships 


Earl Grey’s Motion respecting the 


(1 
judge from their conduct in the. days of 
Gustavus Adolphus eid Charles the 11h, 
I do besides feel a lively interest in fayoy 
of a nation struggling so valiantly as the 
Norwegians continue to do, in support of 
their rights and privileges ; and it will be 
consistent with the honour and characte 
of this country, and your lordships, 
manifest a similar feeling. If it be said, 
that the tendency of my motion would be 
to engage this country in a war with 
Russia and Sweden, still I should say, that 
whatever result might follow, I would ai 
my country, for the sake of its credit and 
character, for the sake of justice and huma 
nity, to co-operate in the honourable and 
glorious cause of Norway. 

The noble lord concluded with moving, 
« That an humble address be presented 
his royal highness the Priace Regen, 
humbly to request that his Royal Highness 
would be graciously pleased to interpose 
his mediation to rescue the unoffending 
people of Norway from the dreadful alter. 
native of famine, or of subjugation to the 
yoke of a foreign and hostile power ; and 
that during the discussion of such propo- 
sals as his Royal Highness may be advised 
to make for this most desirable object, all 
hostile operations on the part 
country, against a le struggling 
the Fight of independence, 
may be discontinued.” The mation having 
been read, 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that as he 
felt at all times considerable difficulty in 
addressing their lordships, that difficulty 
was greatly increased, from his being 
obliged to oppose the noble earl who hal 
last addressed their lordships, in a speech 
replete with all the considerations that 
could affect mankind, dressed in the most 
glowing eloquence, and supported by al 


-the advantages which could arise from the 


most extensive review of the subject. Bul 
if their lordships would not permit them 
selves to be dazzled by the brilliancy d 
eloquence, or confounded by the light 
of antiquarian research, but would admit 4 
little practical common sense into the dit 
cussion, he hoped he should be able # 
persuade them to reject the proposition 
which had been submitted to their judg: 
ment by the noble earl. He (lord H) 
should, in the consideration of the impo 
tant subject before the House, take as the firs 
that topic which the noble earl had taken 
in that order, viz. the construction of the 


Treaty of this government with Swede 
The noble earl (Grey) had contended, 
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that after having. procured the nominal 
cession of Norway to the Swedish crown, 
we had performed all which by treaty we 
were bound to perform, and that our pre- 
gentefforts were gratuitous. The contrary, 
however, he trusted he should be able to 
persuade the House, was the true construc. 
tion; for what was the intention of the 
paties at the time of contracting the 
Treaty ? It was the desire of this country, 
at a time when the co-operation of Sweden 
was most essential to the interests of 
Europe, to obtain the assistance of that 


power against the common enemy ; and to. 


that end we engaged to put Sweden in 


possession of Norway ; which being inthe | 


possession of a hostile state, rendered it in- 
secure for Sweden to withdraw from its 
own territories its military force. Our in- 
tentions, therefore, were such, that even if 
the words had not been so binding as they 
actually were, there would be no doubt 
but that we should bona fide be held to se- 
cure to Sweden the possession of the coun- 
ty in question. In the Treaty between 


the emperor of Russia and king of Sweden, 
the former power pledged itself to the 
latter that it would, by negociation or by 
military co-operation, procure for the 
crown of Sweden the possession of Nor- 


wy. The crown of Great Britain, also, 
pledged itself to effect the same object, 
tither by its good offices with Denmark, 
or by its naval co-operation. It was cer- 
tainly provided, that we should not at- 
tempt to employ force without making 
fair offers to Denmark to induce it to ac- 
cede to the general confederacy. He 
(lord H.) therefore, contended, that unless 
in the nature of the Treaty there was 
something which rendered it null and 
void, or in the conduct of the other con- 
tracting party, something which should ab- 
wlve us from our engagements, we ought 
not to stop short at the nominal cession, 
He was unwilling to detain their lordships 
longer on this subject, because it appeared 
tohim as plain as any proposition possibly 
could be, that this was the true construc- 
tion. But there was another circumstance 
alduced by the noble earl (Grey), that 
Russia had guaranteed the possession 
of Norway to Sweden, and that we had 
hot guaranteed it ; whence he concluded, 

it was merely the cession by treaty 
that we undertook to procure. But why 
did we not guarantee the possession? Be- 
cause it had been a part of the wise policy 


of this country, which had been adhered: 


{0 in this-as in-every other case, that we 
( VOL. XXVII. ) ; 
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should avoid guaranteeing the perpetuab 
possession of any country. As to the 
Justice of the Treaty in question, the noble 
earl (Grey) had quoted several grave 
authorities, which he (lord H.) much re- 
joiced were not now, as they had at one 
time been, disregarded, as he considered 
them most important landmarks in the 
wide field of politics; but though these 
writers were good judges of political pro- 
perty, yet they could not be held to pos- 
sess that infallibility which even good 
Catholics denied to the supreme pontiff, 
whose dictates were not supposed to be in- 
fallible, unless they were consistent with 
the consent and practice of the universal 
church. If, however, these writers were 
unanimous, it would be a great stretch of 
presumption in an individual to oppose 
their decision; but there was certainly 
great difference among the writers on the 
law of nations on this subject; some as- 
serting that a patrimonial sovereignty 
could not be conveyed by its sovereign, 
while Grotius maintained that any sove- 
reignty might be alienated by him to 
whom it clearly belonged. The noble 
earl (Grey) had quoted an author of great 
weight (Vattel), to prove that a kingdom 
could not be alienated without the consent 
of its inhabitants; yet that same author 
states, that if any town or province be 
wrested by arms from its sovereign, it 
had no cause to complain. There was 
another author for whom their lordships 
would have a great respect—he meant Dr. 
Paley, whose opinion on this subject 
might not be useless. He said, that the 
law of nations depended on the fact of its 
being established—no matter when.or by 
whom. Looking, therefore, at those 
treaties by which long wars had béen con- 
cluded, as the practical exposition of the 
law of nations, we should find, that on 
many occasions had cessions been made 
of whole states. By the treaty of West- 
phalia, and by that of Utrecht, aswell as 
by that of Amiens, which terminated the 
late war, cessions of whole countries ‘had 
been made. This last treaty had been 


considered as unjust, by several lords who 


were then present; but among the great 


.men; of all parties—among all those who 


inculpated that treaty, there was no one 


found who thought it unjust merely hee 


cause it ceded countries; though some 
thought it unjust because it ceded countries 
which had been guaranteed by former 
conventions. Among the countries ceded 
at different times by these treaties, were 
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the small states of Italy, Sicily (certainly 
‘as much an independent state as Norway), 
Naples, and the Low Countries: indeed, 
almost every state, except the great coun- 
tries of Europe, had at times been trans- 
ferred from one power to another. If the 
proposition of the noble earl (Grey) were 
‘adopted, what would become of the saying 
of the great lord Chatham—that he would 
‘conquer Germany in America? If it were 
denied that Sweden could justly conquer 
Norway in Holstein, the saying of that 
great man would be founded on gross in- 
justice. No sovereign, he would allow, 
could cede the whole of his dominions ; 
but when sorely pressed in war.by a fo- 
reign power, he might, for the salvation of 
the remainder, cede a part of his terri- 
tories; the inhabitants of which were 
‘then bound to submit peaceably, for the 
general good of the whole state. To 
bring this proposition to the test of all 
public law, general utility, how would it 
-be found to stand? Unless this proposi- 
tion were adopted, it would be found that 
there could be no alteration in the state of 
Europe without the complete conquest of 
some state. If it were necessary to ob- 
tain the consent of the people in order to 
authorise the cession of any state, what 
‘would be the consequence? A power 
‘might find itself in possession of a pro- 
vince belonging to another state, which it 
would willingly relinquish for some other 
‘portion of territory, which its enemy 
would be willing to cede; but yet this 
arrangement, however wished for by both 
parties, could not be carried into effect, 
because it was impossible that the power 
‘which was willing to cede could secure 
the consent of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory which it wished to deliver over. By 
reason of this state of things, it would be 
‘necessary for the conquering power to re- 
sort to means for disarming the inhabi- 
‘tants, and every species of tyranny, be- 
cause their submission could never be cal- 
culated on. No such thing as a treaty of 
peace could exist ; all things must remain 
at the end of the war as they were at the 
beginning, or one of the contending coun- 
~ tries must have been completely subdued 
by and incorporated with the other. 
Rather than admit the confusion to which 
such a rule of action would necessarily 
lead, he was disposed to admit the general 
rule,—subject certainly to many excep- 
tions,—that every part of a sovereignty 
ought to hold itself bound, if ceded by its 
legal government, quietly to submit to 


the government of the power to which it 
was ceded ; and that every part of a state 
should consider itself liable to be ceded at 
any time for the general welfare of the 
state. In the same manner, for the safety 
and happiness of the whole community 
was the welfare and liberty of individuais 
restrained and impaired. He would ask 
the noble earl (Grey) whether there could 
really be any parallel between the cases 
of Norway and that of Spain? If that 
noble earl thought the two cases were 
parallel, there was some such radical dif. 
ference between the mind of that noble 
earl and his own, that he (lord H,) de- 
spaired of making any of his arguments 
comprehensible to the noble earl. Was 
there no difference between the cession of 
the whole of a sovereign’s dominions and 
the cession of a part for the good ‘of the 
whole? Was there no difference between 
cession produced by personal compulsion, 
and cession necessitated by the danger of 
the state? When a sovereign yielded a 
part of his dominions through personal 
compulsion, he had no will of his own; 
whereas in the other case the monarch 
acted deliberately for the good of the 
nation. Was there no dissimilarity in the 
cases, in one of which the whole Spanish 
nation was driven to resist the oppression 
of the French government; and that of 
Norway, which had been ceded by the 
Danish government, and was thus deli- 
vered from an arbitrary power to a free 
government, with all the blessings offered 
to it which a free constitution could 
bestow ? With respect to the performance 
of the Treaty on the part of Sweden, he 
did not see that this power could be pro- 
nounced to have neglected its stipulations 
‘with regard to its contingent of troops. 
Much attention should be paid to the dates 
on this occasion; and it would then be 
seen, that on the 26th of June, it was 
known in this country, that 28,000 Swedish 
troops had landed at Stralsund; whence it 
was possible, nay, extremely probable, 
that by the 26th of June 30,000 men were 
actually at that place.. It had been said, 
that we should have had constantly an 
officer accompanying the Swedish army, 
to ascertain whether their numbers were 
always fully kept up—whether such would 
have been a good stipulation to have been 
introduced into the Treaty, he should not 


_pretend to détermine, nor was it for their 


lordships then to debate ; but there cer- 
tainly was no such stipulation in the 
Treaty ; so that it could not be contended, 
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that this agreement was vitiated because 
tate BH we had no officer present to ascertain 
dat M whether at all times the losses occasioned 
the ff by engagements and other causes were 
fety with due diligence repaired. The noble 
nity # earl (Grey) felt a strong disposition to 


render null the Treaty, because he was not 
certain that the exact numbers were al- 
ways kept up. If such anxiety to find 
flaws in the Treaty with Sweden had been 


that Mf manifested at a time when it might have 
ere MH deprived us of the co-operation of that 
dif- Hf power, the event of the present war might 


not have been so happy for all Europe. It 
was sufficient for us to know that if an 
adequate diversion: had not been created 
in the rear of the formidable French army 
in Russia, by the landing of the Prince 
Royal at Stralsund, instead of entering thus 
coolly into the minutiz of our engage- 
ments with Sweden, their lordships might 
now have been deliberating how to main- 
tain our shores safe from foreign invasion. 
It was supposed by the noble earl, that 
the course taken by the Prince Royal, after 
the battle of Leipsic, was not conducive 
tothe interests of the allied cause; but 
supposing the course then adopted, in con- 
cert with the Allies, not to have been the 
best military measure possible, was it on 
account of a doubtful military measure 
that we were to depart from a bona fide 
agreement? As to the policy of the 
Treaty, it was very wisely held, at the 
time of its conclusion, to be our best policy 
to increase and strengthen the few states 
which, like ourselves, were insular and in- 
dependent. Why was this policy now 
supposed questionable, but because, from 
our having pursued it with success, events 
had been brought about which had sur- 
passed our most sanguine expectations? 
It was not now justifiable in us to disregard 
those treaties from which such incalculable 
benefits had been derived, but to pursue 
the straight forward path which had al- 
ready led us from danger to safety. The 
Norwegians had no claims on our for- 
bearance; they had never, during the 
struggle for the deliverance of Europe, 
called on us to allow them to be inde- 
pendent of Denmark, but had assisted to 
the utmost that power in its co-operation 
with the tyrant who then governed France 
and oppressed Europe. Was it to be con- 
sidered, that a province, which its govern- 
ment was not able to protect, became safe 
when that government deserted it? Wasa 
state to be considered as a polypus, whose 
head or tail, severed from it, became an 
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entire being? There were facts rather 
suspicious attending the declaration of the 
Norwegians; the heir’ presumptive to the 
crown of Denmark went from Copenhagen 
to Norway, and was declared sovereign of 
Norway. The terms also on which Sweden 
was willing to receive the Norwegians 
under its government, were sedulously 
concealed from them. But even if the 
people of Norway were in some degree sa- 
crificed, considering our engagements with 
the crown of Sweden, and that this was 
the only sacrifice to the general liberty of 
Europe, while liberty was secured to the 
Norwegians by the prince to whom they 
were ceded, and guaranteed by one of the 
most powerful nations of Europe, he 
trusted their lordships would not think it 
consistent with the best policy, with 
honour, and with justice, to interrupt the 
executive government in the proceedings 
which it had adopted in pursuance of our 
national engagements. 

Lord Grenville.—My lords; on several 
former occasions when this subject has 
been noticed in parliament, I refrained 
from interposing any advice of my own, 
because we were told that discussions re- 
garding Norway were still depending. I 
confess, when I heard that statement, it 
gave me considerable pleasure, because I 
did flatter myself that such discussions on 
the part of this country, and in the present 
posture of affairs, would be directed to one 
object only, and that that object would be 
conformable to the general sentiment and 
wish of the nation. I did flatter myself 
that ministers would take some steps to 
prevent, not to promote, the accomplish- 
ment of that horrible injustice by which 
an unoffending and independent people 
were to be bent to the dominion of a fo- 
reign power, which during a long course 
of years has been the unrelenting, unfor- 
giving, and unremitting enemy of Norway. 
So strong and so deeply rooted is the na- 
tional antipathy known to be, that the 
continued rivalry of Great Britain and 
France, of Spain and Portugal, or of any 
powerful nation seeking to oppress and 
subjugate its weaker neighbour, cannot 
for a moment be compared to the inter- 
minable inveteracy existing between the 
natives of Sweden and Norway. In an- 


cient and in modern times it has been not 
only the policy, but the boast and pride 
of this country, that she has protected 
Norway against the repeated aggressions 
that “Sweden made against her inde- 
pendence. 
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- Feeling, therefore, that this was the cha- 
racter of the question, and seeing what no 
man could avoid seeing, who had eyes to 

‘gee, I did trust that mmisters had advised 
the Prince Regent to confirm the good 
opinion that the public indulged, and to 
perform an act not less glorious than the 
most splendid achievements and resolu- 
tions of the allies for the consummation of 
national independence throughout Europe. 

How miserably was I disappointed, when 
I found by the silence of the noble lords 
Opposite (more eloquent than any lan- 
guage they could have employed), that the 
endeavours we were using in the way of 
discussion were not to produce general 
tranquillity by kind conciliation, but to 
produce sabmission by blockade and 
famine. When such is the situation of 
the unfortunate people of Norway, and 
when this dreadful act of injustice is 
the first use made of the influence Great 
Britain has acquired, I should, indeed, 
think myself criminal if I did not. at- 
tempt to recal your attention to the 
old established and true principles of 
national Jaw, in opposition to the new- 
fangled doctrine of utility, or in other 
words, the subversion of all moral prin- 
ciple, the abandonment, or, at best, the 
discretional exercise, of every moral duty. 
I cannot forget the unchangeable prin- 
ciples of public liberty ; and on their au- 
thority I am ready to meet any noble 
friend front to front, and to contend, that 
if he wishes to justify France in her innu- 
merable acts of aggression for the last 
twenty years; if he is desirous tothrow a 
Screen over the atrocities which have 
drawn upon her the hatred of surrounding 
nations, until, with one consent, they rose, 
and God be thanked successfully, to resist 
her aggressions and ‘to punish her crimes, 
it would be by adopting the principle of 
utility and expediency, the tyrant’s plea, 
on which all his usurpations have been 
founded. On the contrary, if you wish to 
consolidate and unite the interests of the 
continent, to give effect to the signal in- 
terpositions of Providence ; if you wish to 
restore Europe to a state of political tran- 
quillity (for more we cannot hope to per- 

orm); if you are willing to revive the 
blessings of old times, you must restore 
them by reverting to old principles, and 
by the unqualified rejection of this new- 
fangled code, which sweeps down all the 
revered distinctions between right and 


wrong, which depends upon the worst of 
all modern doctrines, and which leads | 
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to build our own principles of morality, int 
not on the immutable and solid basis of JM gra 
justice and rectitude, but upon speculative [con 
notions, of what will or will not prove ul. jest 
timately beneficial. After the able speech HH the 
delivered by my noble friend (Grey) | & ten 
little expected that the objections raised J rig 
on the other side would be rested upon the the 
principle of plain political common sense, I jec 
and setting at defiance all the ordina tra 
and prevalent feelings of mankind: the I est 
feelings and the impressions of the whole [rer 
country are and must be against them, | —& all 
had imagined that the argument of the I wh 
noble earl (Harrowby) would have been & to, 
established upon some nice doctrine J he 
some abstruse question; and not that he J an 
would be reduced, at last, to the necessity | 
of opposing common sense to what, in J for 
reality, is the common sense of the whole J H: 
world. It is, however, necessary for him ha 
not only to contemn all solid principlesof J no 
right, but he must combat and destroy the tat 
authority of the phalanx of writers upon J co 
the Jaws of nations: although he could not by 
avoid admitting, in the outset of his at- IB of 
tack, that upon their decisions depended in 
the best securities for the observance and HR Pz 
preservation of right in human society, pr 
It therefore comes to a question, whether T 
we shall abide by those impressions that be 
are implanted in our nature, and which we 
render it impossible that we should hear J ce 
of great injustice without great indigna- cz 
tion, seconded as they are by the doc- @ w 
trines of men of indubitable learning and vo 
authority, sanctioned by the long general st 
practice and deliberate adoption of the — N 
civilized world, without partial and pe- fo 
culiar views and interests; or whether it Ww 
be wiser for us to resort to speculative J th 
theories of doubtful good, if a certain and & p: 
grievous act of injustice might ultimately J to 
produce some remote and contingent ad- hi: 
vantage. As to the criticism of the noble Hp 
earl upon Grotius, if he will take the Bc 
trouble to read his work again, he will B® d 
find that the author was only embarrassed J w 
by the dicta of former writers; and he Bc 
will discover, that when Grotius examines 0 
the subject in detail, he excludes every 0 
case of patrimonial governments: the fait Bh 
conclusion to be drawn from it is there @ ri 
fore this, that there is po such thing L 
as a patrimonial government; that there : 
are solid. and established principles of go 3 

| vernment in every state, on which the Bt 
rights of the governors depend, upon § t 
which their acts must be founded and de- : 


cided, and to which all who wish to live 
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in the hearts of their subjects, and in the 
ateful remembrance of posterity, must 
conform. I say, therefore, that we are 
justified in going the full extent, even of 
the commentators upon Grotius, in con- 
tending, that the sovereign has no colour of 
right to alienate his sovereignty, neither of 
the whole nor of any portion of his sub- 
jects: men are not, in these times, to be 
transferred like beasts belonging to an 
estate ; and if the governor thinks fit to 
renounce, and to absolve them from their 
allegiance, they have a right to consider 
whether it be or be not to their advantage 
to pass under the new dominion, or to ad- 
here to that ander which they were born, 
and to resist the transfer. ’ 
Lord Grenville went on further to en- 
force this point, and to reply to lord 
Harrowby’s argument, that the war would 
have been interminable if this cession had 
not been made. He also drew an impor- 
tant distinction between the cession of a 
country already conquered and occupied 
by an enemy, and the grant of the territory 
of a free and uninfluenced population. He 
insisted that no man could approve the 
Partition Treaty of Spain, who was not 
prepared also to defend the Partition 
Treaty of Poland. It was true, as had 
been argued by the other side, that there 


were few cases of resistance to a treaty of 
cession; but the obvious reason was, be- 
cause it rarely happened that the victims 


were capable of defence. He trusted de- 
veutly, that this noble and generous 
struggle would be effectual: and that the 
Norwegians would defeat not only the ef- 
forts of Sweden, but of Great Britain. It 
was a gross misrepresentation to argue, 
that the cession of Norway was to be com- 
pared to the grant of a mere province or 
town ; and since the noble earl (Harrowby) 
had admitted that the sovereign had no 
power, according to the law of nations, to 
cede the whole, he admitted enough to 
destroy his own argument; for the fact 
was, that Norway was the whole, and by 
ceding it, Frederic 6 had yielded no part 
of the kingdom of Denmark : he was king 
of Norway as a distinct and separate in- 
heritance and title; and he had no more 
right to give up Norway for the benefit of 
Denmark than the king of England had to 
a up England for the benefit of 

anover. The object therefore of minis- 
ters was, to compel the king of Denmark 
to do an act which the law of nations for- 
bade. His lordship then proceded :—But 
it seems that the avowed object of this. un- 
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authorised proceeding is, to produce ad- , 
vantage to the natives of Norway ; they 
were to be removed from the dominion of 
a despotic prince, to the enjoyment of the 
blessings of a generous prince and of a free 
constitution. As the first proof of these 
blessings, they were required to lay down 
their arms: they are to be disarmed, and 
then to be called a free nation, without 
the means ef defence, and to have hap- 
piness forced upon them without the 
means of enjoying it. It is a specious 
pretence to entrap them into submission, 
and then to deprive them of the means of 
resistance. I would ask my noble friend 
(Harrowby), who has uniformly opposed - 
every aggression of France upon the hap- 
piness of nations, what single people did 
she ever conquer, without first promising 
to them the benefits of a happier con- 
dition, arid the enjoyment of a free con- 
stitution, which France was to confer? It 
is not therefore wonderful that this fresh 
example, coming from the same school, 
should have been framed on the same 
model ; but it is to me surprising, that the 
British government should lend its aid in 
forcing jupon the people of Norway the 
government of a people they detest, under 
the delusive protest and promise of giving 
them a free constitution which they do 
not want; for be it remembered, that it 
is not of their seeking. [Lord Harrowby 
said, Yes, it is.”’] I say that itis not of 
their seeking: the noble earl says “ Yes;”” 
but every single fact contradicts him. I 
repeat, that it has been im posed upon them, 
it will be forced upon them by the arms 
of Sweden ; or if she have not the power 
(I blush to name it), the glorious navy of 
Great Britain is to be employed to reduce 
a brave and noble ~— by the extre- 
mities of famine: Is this the navy that 
during the last 20 years has been engaged 
in supporting the rights and liberties of 
mankind? Is this the navy that has shed 
its blood to rescue the distressed from the 
cruel rod of tyranny? My lords, I have 
often looked back to the history of my 
country in remoter times, with delight, 
when I have seen her engaged in mighty 
works of national benevolence ; but in re- 
viewing the transactions of late years, my 
heart las swelled with conscious pride 
when. I have beheld her armies almost 
uniformly enlisted on the side of justice 
and humanity ; but what a contrast does 
the event now under review present to our 
minds, when we see England, with the 
same army and navy that once protected 
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liberty, now enforcing slavery—while her 
ministers are contending, that to do injus- 
tice is to confer benefits, and that to de- 
_ stroy freedom is to promote happiness! 
His lordship then went on to object to the 
security offered to Norway, as well as to 
the pretended boon; and to express his 
abhorrence of the guarantee of what was 
called a free constitution by a foreign na- 
tion, thus imposing upon the people of 
Norway a double slavery ; first from their 
_own rulers, and next from those who pre- 
tended to secure their liberty : he termed 
this expedient hateful and degrading, and 
ridiculed the idea of conquering a nation 
for its own good : he compared this argu- 
ment with that employed upon the ques- 
tion of the Slave Trade; where it was 
contended that the people of Africa, in- 
stead of complaining of their miseries, 
ought to be thankful to us for relieving 
them; and that to trepan the natives, 
to crowd them into slave-ships, and 
to chain them to their toil in the West 
Indies, was actually the promotion of their 
felicity. Such assertions, and the fallacy 
of them, shewed the folly of not allowing 
nations to be the best judges of what would 
contribute to their own happiness, He 
adverted to the cautious mode in which 


lord-Harrowby had argued this subject ; 
omitting all reply to the many important 
and pointed questions put by lord Grey ; 
particularly to that, whether the Crown 
Prince had performed his part of. the 
Treaty which had been concluded between 


this country and Sweden. The universal 
opinion of Europe was, that he had grossly 
failed in his duty, retiring from France with 
his troops after the battle of Leipsic, when 
his assistance in completing the destruc- 
tion of the enemy would have been most 
valuable. The Treaty with Denmark had 
been framed for the express purpose of 
allowing the Swedish army to proceed to 
immediate action, and yet the effect had 
been directly the reverse of what had been 
intended. The paper published at Liege 
on the 19th April decided, that it was no 
_— of military expediency that had 
etained the Crown Prince; and many 
circumstances concurred to prove that the 
observations respecting jealousies were 
pure invention. So much were ministers 
_ dissatisfied with the dilatoriness of the 
Swedes, that the troops in our own pay, 
that had been placed under the orders of 
Bernadotte, were withdrawn. Thesilence 
of the other side of the House upon this 
point was unaccountable, excepting in 
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one way. He noticed asingular omission 
on the part of Earl Harrowby, of the im. 
portant words contained in the Danish 
Treaty, which stipulated, “ that recourse 
should not be had to force.” The regis. 
tance of Norway, however, had.never been 
contemplated, the opposition of Denmark 
being only in view at the time the docu. 
ment was framed. His lordship then pro. 
ceeded in the following terms :— 

The act of injustice of which we com. 
plain, is nothing less than, de novo, to 
place this kingdom in a state of war with 
Norway. You have signed a peace with 
Denmark; and you acknowledge by your 
minister, that that country has fulfilled all 
the conditions of the Treaty. The neces. 
sary consequence is, that one of three 
things must be admitted by the noble lords 
opposite ; either, first, that Norway isa 
part of the kingdom of Denmark; or, 
secondly, that it is independent of the 
kingdom of Denmark ; or that it is a do. 
minion now de jure, under the crown of 
Sweden; and in either and all of these 
cases, ministers are about to commit, and 
have committed, the most flagrant act of 
cruelty and injustice. If Norway bea 
part of the kingdom of Denmark, you have 
made peace with her! If it be a separate 
and independent state, what has it done to 
be reduced by you to famine? If it bea 
dominion de jure under the crown of Swe- 
den, what pretence have you for interfer. 
ing and assisting that kingdom in the sub- 
duing of its rebellious subjects? I confess 
I should think that at any time, and under 
any circumstances, the considerations that 
have to-night been enforced, would be 
sufficient to induce the government of this 
country to take those measures which 
assuredly best become the rank it holds 
and the influence it possesses: I mean, 
that Great Britain should interpose her 
good offices to prevent, by mediation, the 
subjugation and sufferings of a brave and 
generous people from tyranny and famine, 
Such ought to be her conduct under any 
circumstances ; but in the present state of 
Europe, let me ask, whether the strongest 
inducements are not held out, not only t 
withdraw ourselves from the iniquitous 
league in which we are now involved 
against a free and independent country, 
but t@ stand forward by every means in 
our power, short of the exertion of the 
fall strength, to prevent the accomplish- 
ment of this most unjust and cruel purpose. 
Of policy I feel ashamed to speak, because 
this question ought to be decided upon the 
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eat and broad principles of right and 
wong; but if I could for a moment ex- 
clude them from my view, and forget that 
there is such a thing as fundamental public 
law, [ should say that policy, as well as 
the practice of this country for centuries, 


een 
ark Mf would shew that our interest required the 
cue Ma maintenance of a balance in the North. 


In former times, how often our fleets were 
engaged in this design, and what we sacri- 
fced to it, the noble earl will find by 
numerous volumes in his office ; but now 
we come tardy, repentant, and declare 
that we have acted upon impolitic princi- 
les—that we ought not to look for a 
supply of naval stores from two, but from 
oily one of the northern powers; and 
that power necessarily leagued with 
France, to defend herself from the over- 
bearing weight of the Russian empire. 
Onall these grounds, first of justice, right, 


upon, political considerations, I feel myself 
called upon to support any measure that, 
stopping for a short period the rapid tide 
of events, would afford a breathing time to 
enable ministers to reflect upon the conse- 
quences of the step they are now taking; 
and to pause before they employ the 
British tlag to cover projects so disgraceful, 
which excite the disgust and abhorrence 
of ninety nine hundredths of the natives 
of the civilized world. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, the question 
which they were discussing might be con- 
sidered in two lights—the one, the way in 
which it had been argued by the noble 
earl and noble baron opposite. First, how 
far the cession of Norway by Denmark to 
Sweden, was agreeable to the law. of 
nations; and next, how far we were justi- 
fied by the Treaty which we had entered 
into with Sweden, in assisting that power 
toobtain possession of Norway. The other 
ground which he should occupy was more 
harrow, but in his opinion fully sufficient, 
even admitting the force of the general 
arguments employed by the noble lords, 
to bear him out in his opposition to the 
motion; namely, how the question stood 
on the special circumstances of the case. 
Even if all the general principles laid 
down by the noble lords were to be ad- 
mitted as true, he would still contend, that 
there were special circumstances in this 
Case to which these principles were not 
applicable. Before, however, he came to 
say any thing on the subject of the general 
Principles on which the noble lords in- 
‘listed, he would first explain the state of 


and the law of nations, and lastly, even’ 
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facts respecting the circumstances under 
which the cession of Norway was made. 
At an early part of the last campaign a 
great. part of the Swedish and Russian 
troops were employed against the king of 
Denmark. Holstein was conquered by 
that army, Gluckstadt came into its pos- 
session, and Jutland lay entirely open to 
invasion. The king of Denmark, for the 
purpose of saving the remaining part of 
his dominions, and of recovering the pos- 
session of Holstein and Gluckstadt, thought 
proper to make a cession of Norway. 
What did Sweden do on this occasion? 
The good faith of that power was conspi- 
cuous—it gave up Gluckstadt and Holstein, 
and it made payment of a sum of money 
which it was bound by the Treaty to pay. 
He mentioned these facts to let them see 
how the case actually stood between 
Sweden and the allies, and Denmark. 
Sweden had already de facto made the 
sacrifice which she was called on to make 
to Denmark as the price of the cession. 
The principal foundation on which the 
doctrine maintained by the noble lords 
rested, was, that though a country might 
cede a part of its dominions to another 
power, it was optional with that part so 
ceded, whether or not it would receive its 
new master.. On this subject he wished 
to call the attention of their lordships to 
what had been already stated by his noble 
friend, that not merely in one, but in 
every treaty of peace which had been 
concluded in Europe for a long time back, 
the principle was universally acted on, 
that a country had a right to cede a part 
of its dominions for the safety of the re- 
mainder, and that this cession was good 
and binding both on the party ceding, 
and the party ceded. He admitted that 
there were many cases where a country 
had a right not to receive its new 
master. No sovereign could cede to ano- 
ther rights which he did not _ possess 
himself. No sovereign had a right to 
cede a part of his dominions without an 
adequate necessity. And a cession might 
be made under circumstances which might 
justify resistance on the part of the ceded 
country. But with all these limitations he 
could not believe, that the principle which 
had been acted on in every treaty, could 
with any justice be called in question. It 
could not -be said, that the king of Den- 
mark in this case ceded any rights which 
he hithself did not possess. The ning of 
Denmark was perhaps the only absolute 
sovereign, by law, at present in Europe. 
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Any person who knew any thing of the 
transactions of 1660, when the whole 
power was ceded to the king of Denmark 
by the nation without controul, must allow, 
that, excepting perhaps the empire of 
Russia, Denmark was the only state of 
Europe in the government of which there 
was no principle of limitation. There 
could be no doubt then as to the power 
and the right to cede. And with respect 
to the necessity for the cession, there 
could also be no doubt that a larger and 


more valuable part of the state was pre- | 


served which had been conquered than 
the part ceded; for with the exception of 
the island of Zealand, the whole of the 
Danish dominions were either conquered 
by or lay open tothe enemy. As far as 
respected revenue and resources of every 
description, the part which was in posses- 
sion of the enemy was fully as valuable as 
the part which was ceded. In revenue it 
was certainly more valuable. It had been 
stated. by his noble friend, that there never 
perhaps was a case of a cession in which 
the power to which the cession was made 
had offered so much. An offer had been 
made to the people of Norway to allow 
them either to be governed by the exist- 
ing Jaws, or to be incorporated with the 
constitution of Sweden. If the principle 
of cession was applicable under any cir- 
cumstances, it was in the present, and 
there never wasa case which could be con- 
sidered less in the light of a grievance 
than the particolar one under considera- 
tion. But it was said, the people of Nor- 
way had not chosen to accept the offer 
of Sweden. They wished rather to be 
under their present despotic government, 
than live under the government which had 
made them so liberal an offer. Much had 
been said by the noble lords of the virtues 
of the people of Norway. He was per- 
fectly willing to join in the praises which 
had been bestowed on the character of 
that nation. But when the nobie lords 
spoke as they did of the people of Norway, 
it seemed as if they supposed that war 
was now made on Denmark for the first 
time, and that we had received no injury 
from that power. Norway, asa part of 
the dominions of Denmark, had been at 
war with us for a period of eight years. 
In ‘that war, Norway had done us ten 
times more mischief than all the rest of 
the Danish dominions ; not from any par- 
ticular enmity on the part of the inhabi-_ 
tants of that country, but from the with- | 
holding naval supplies, and from the num- 
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ber of harbours which gave them a powe 
of molesting our trade. After submitt 

to a-certain dominion, and making comme, 
cause with that dominion during th 
whole of the war, had Norway a right 
now to erect itself into an independen 
kingdom, for the purpose of preventing 
the allies from receiving a compensation 
for the conquests made by them from th 
state to which it belonged? When the 
noble lords talked of the nation declaring 
itself independent, to the injury of the 
general arrangement, he wished to py 
them in mind, that such a declaration of 
independence ought to have been th 
free, clear, and spontaneous will of the 
nation itself, and not to have been encou. 
raged and created by foreign influence ani 
foreign intrigue. He denied, in the pre. 
sent case, that they had a right to make 
such an assumption, as that this declara 
tion was the free act of the nation. Som 
time before the end of the war, the kingol 
Denmark sent the presumptive heir of his 
throne, with full powers, into Norway, a 
regent of that country. After the cession of 
Norway every condition entered into by 
Sweden had been fulfilled. —Had Denmark 
done her part? Had the forces of Norway 
been put into the power of Sweden, in term 
of the treaty ?—No; Prince Christian, the 
presumptive heir of Denmark, immediately 
proclaimed Norway an independent cou- 
try, calling himself still presumptive heir 
of Denmark, and Prince Regent of Nor. 
way. If the court of Copenhagen wa 
privy to this, it was acting with th 
greatest duplicity and’ falsehood. If i 
was not privy, this was an act of usurp 
tion on the part of Prince Christian. He 
had merely a delegated authority, and ye 
he ventured to resist every command o 
his sovereign. But this was not the actol 
one individual alone. There were a num 
ber of Danes at present in Norway: pet 
sons who had no property in that county, 
or business in it, except as agents to the 
king of Denmark, for the purpose of stimu: 
lating the Norwegians to this act. Thi 
person had no right te issue such a pre 
clamation. Would it not have been il 
the power of the king to have called adiet 
to see whether the inhabitants of the cou 
try were or were not willing to agree 
the cession? But what was done in thi 


case?—A proclamation was first issued, 
and then a diet was called to regulate the 
internal government. He knew, in poi 
of fact, that every means had been resor 

to for the purpose of deluding the Norwe 
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jans—that they had been kept in the 
dark—that the proclamation of the king of 
Sweden had been suppressed by the go- 
yernment—and that the inhabitants were 
led to believe that the people of England 


were favourable to them. Prince Christian | 


declared to the diet, that he was sure of the 
assistance of the British government; 
with these facts—the employment of 
foreign agents, the suppression of facts, 
and the unfounded communications, would 
any person pretend to say: that this could 
be compared to a general rising of a people? 
The noble lords had taken it for granted 
that the general sense of the people of 
Norway was averse to Sweden; but he 
could say, that there were parts of Norway 
of considerable extent perfectly willing 
to agree to the connection. The noble 
lord who spoke first in the. debate com- 
pared this case to that of Spain and Por- 
tugal. But he contended there was no 
analogy between them. In the’ case of 
Spain, it was not a cession made to save 
any part of the dominions, or in a period 
of war,-but in profound peace. In every 


part of the case it was different. - Spain 
was not at war with France, but in a state 
of profound peace, and the vilest treachery 
was employed in the accomplishment of 


the measure. The cession was made 
by the king, not in his own country, 
but when he was a prisoner in a foreign 
country, and when he was subjected to 
threats and menaces. The king of Den- 


mark was an absolute monarch, but | 


the kingdom of Spain was not an ab- 
solute power; and upon a former well- 
known occasion, when a new dynasty was 
introduced, it was found necessary to call 
ameeting of the Cortes of the kingdom. 
With respect to the manner in whieh 
Sweden had executed her part of the 
Treaty with this country, he had only to 
say, that: we had been most amply paid by 
the services received by the common 
cause from that power, for the money ex- 
pended for the sake of these services. The 
noble lords seemed altogether to have for- 
gotten the proclamation of ‘the French 
tuler; they seemed to have forgotten the 
operations which preceded the battle of 
Leipsic ; they: seemed to have forgotten 
the part acted by the Swedish troops at 
the battle of Leipsic. But then, it was 
said, the Swedish troops were directed to 
Holstein, when they ought to have been 
marched into France. It might be a ques- 
tion how far it was advisable to send the 
Swedish troops to Holstein ; but we had 
( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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no right to complain now of that measure, 
because it was taken with the consent and 
good will of the Allies. The emperor of 
Russia put also under the Prince Royal of 
Sweden a considerable part of bis forces 
upon this occasion. Why were Holstein and 
Gluckstadt not in possession of the Swedes 
at this moment? Because the Prince Royal 
gave them up, to be nearer the scene of 
action. The noble earl had alluded toa 
certain paragraph in a newspaper, which 
he stated to have been published under 
the influence of the Prince Royal. It 
would not be expected that on a subject 
like this he would tenture to make any 
explanation on the present occasion, 
That there might not have been difs 
ferences among the members of this con- 
federacy, he was not prepared to assert: 
But he would be glad to know when there 
bad ever been an extensive confederacy in 
which differences of opinion did not exist ; 
but there never, perhaps, were so few as 
in the present. Aud why were there so 
few? Because there never was such a dis= 
position to bear with little evils, differences, 
and inconveniencies, rather than lose the 
main object; and with this great view they 
resolved to sacrifice every thing subordi-+ 
nate. A good deal had been said of the 
impolicy of strengthening Sweden, a 
power which in the course of time would 
again be connected with France. But if 
the measure of the Swedish alliance was 
advisable in the circumstances under 
which it was entered into, he was certain 
that their lordships would not wish to 
abandon the alliance now, and to refuse to 
perform our part of the stipulations, even 
if it should no longer be advantageous for 
us. But the case of Sweden was -now 
much altered from what it was formerly. 
Then Finland made a part of that country, 
which it did not now, and this made a 
great alteration inthe policy of that coun- 
try. On the whole, be would conclude 
with again. observing, that Denmark had 
made peace by ceding one of her pro- 
vinces—that that province had _ resisted 
the cession—and he wished their lordships, 
therefore; to arm the executive govern- 
ment with such power as would enable 
them, ‘in fulfilment of the stipulations of 
the Treaty with Sweden, to bring this 
matter to an adjustment. 

Lord Holland wished to call the atten- 
tion of their lordships to the motion be- 
fore them; which’ was, an. Address 
merely to suspend an act of the last ex- 
tremity of war, while a negociation was 
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pending. The defence of the noble earl 
amounted to this: we by our Treaty have 
put you into this dilemma, which will at- 
tach a‘stain on you in all time coming. 
You must either do this, or you must 
break your faith to the party with whom 
you entered into the Treaty. With re- 
spect to the expression in the Treaty, that 
recourse was not to be had to force, except 
Denmark refused to accede to the alliance 
—what was to be understood by it? Had 
Denmark refused to accede? No! Then 
we were not called upon to co-operate 
with Sweden against Denmark. The 
Treaty said, that recourse was not to be 
had to force if Denmark acceded to the 
alliance ; but it did not say that if Den- 
mark pleased to cede Norway, that then 
recourse was to be had to force. The 
noble lord had insinuated, that it was not 
Norway that was resisting the cession, but 
that every thing took place under the 
cover of Denmark. Then they ought to 
advise the Prince Regent. to declare war 
against Denmark. This might be a rea- 
son for making war against Detensk, but 


was no reason for declaring war against 
Norway as an independent country, unless 
we had guaranteed to the Swedes the quiet 
possession of that country. The noble 


lord had proclaimed the numerous advan- 
tages which the common cause had derived 
from Sweden ; but he had not said, that 
it performed tlie strict words of the Treaty. 
When Sweden called on us to fulfil our 
part of the Treaty, we ought in turn to an- 
swer—we will do you a great deal of good 
too, but not in the way of the Treaty— 
we will not assist in the subjugation of an 
independent people to your dominions.— 
. If, continued his lordship, either the 
letter of the Treaty did not compel us to 
proceed in the most odious acts of hostility 
against Norway ; or, secondly, if the prin- 
ciples of that Treaty had been proved, as 
he trusted this night they had, to be con- 
trary to the public law of Europe; or, 
thirdly, if the conditions of the Treaty 
had not been fulfilled by Sweden; if 
any of these cases had been made out to 


the satisfaction of their lordships, he 


thought they must vote for the Resolution 
of his noble friend. Nothing but the ab- 
solute necessity of the case, or the strict 
letter of our engagements, could possibly 
induce us to fulfil such a Treaty as this, 
which, by the acknowledgment even of 
noble lords who defended it, was contrary 
to the common sense and feelings of man- 
kind, and was, at the same time, in direct 
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[30s 
violation of the established principles anq 
practice of all civilized nations, - The 
noble lord, who spoke last, had stated 
one thing which seemed to him to have, 
shadow of argument. It was, that Nor 
way, who had made war against this 
country as a province and a dependene 
of Denmark, had no right to set herself 
up as an independent power to evade the 
conditions of the Treaty which had been 
concluded between the Allies. He would 
not enter into the grounds on which the 
war had been all along carried on between 
this country and Denmark, nor woold le 
speak of the opinion which he himself 
had occasionally entertained of the justice 
of those grounds: but he supposed it 
would be argued (and it ought certainly 
to be so argued), that we had carried ona 
defensive war :—was it then right, wasit 
our duty to ingraft on a defensive war, a 
war merely of offence, a war of the most 
wanton and unjustifiable interference, and 
accompanied with every extremity. of 
suffering by which war could be ager 
vated? He wished to impress on the 
minds of those who heard him, that the 
motion of his noble friend went not to 
break the Treaty, but merely to suspend 
its execution while the negociations wer 
still pending, or till some other amicable 
arrangement could be made, or till the real 
sentiments of-the people of Norway could 
be fully ascertained. But the noble earl 
(Liverpool) resisted any such delay or in- 
quiry; because, he says, the people of 
Norway are not actually averse to the 
change, except in consequence of the arti- 
fices which have been used, and the mis- 
representations which have been made to 
them. Oh, but then the noble earl will 
state the grounds and justice of the case 
more clearly to them—he will make outa 
most clear and convincing case by inva 
sion, by famine, by the infliction of all 
the miseries and horrors of war, and by 
the imposition of a hateful foreign yoke. 
Ob, no; we are again told it was no such 
thing; but they were to exchange theit 
old despotic government for, a free con 
stitution. He conceived that nothing 
could be more correct than what had been 
stated by his noble friend to-night; that 
he could form no idea of a free constitution 
established at the point of the bayonet, by 
a foreign force, by menaces and terfor. 
Ministers were indeed indignant at. the 
parallel drawn between Spain and Nor 
way. No doubt, there was a difference 
in many particular circumstances ; but 
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they agreed, and were strictl the same 
ia that great leading point, of a foreign 


ly overnment imposed upon a whole people 
8 against its will, and in spite of the most 
determined resistance. °Tis for free con- 
his MB stitutions; the parallel held here too; 


for a free constitution was promised to 
Spain by the articles signed by Buona- 
até at Bayonne. For his own part, he 
thought that all these civil ceremonious 
rofessions of kindness and good will were 
oily adding hypocrisy and farce to insult 
and injury. . He would rather that all 
such acts should be done at once by down- 
right force, and without any plea or pre- 
text of right. But it was insisted on, that 
one great motive for the transfer of Nor- 
way to Sweden was, to deliver her from a 
despotic government. That is to say, the 
Emperor of Russia and the Crown Prince 
of Sweden (of whom he always wished to 
speak respectfully as our Allies), had such 
a horror of despotic power, that they 
.could not resist the humane inclination 
they felt to relieve the poor people of 
Norway from the political slavery under 
which they groaned. Thesame argument 
was resorted to in the case of Poland, and 
in the case of Spain. It reminded him of 
a story which he had heard of a great 
man at the head of what was called the 
Coalition Administration. Thisnoble person 
had many applications made to him for 
different lucrative offices in his disposal : 
but the several candidates asked for them, 
some for one reason, some for another, but 
none of them for the sake of the salary. 
So none of those who invaded the inde- 
pendence of states, or did things the most 
shocking to the feelings of mankind, ever 
did them but for the good of those on 
whom they inflicted their noxious benefits, 
Norway, it seems, however, had been an 
enemy to this country, and had done us 
considerable injury. Be it so. But in 
the view of political expediency alone he 
would appeal to any individual in that 
House, whether it was not manifest and in- 
disputable, that Sweden was and must 
always remain the natural ally of France, 
and whether it was prudent in us to thraw 
this additional weight of maritime power 
into the scale against ourselves, But Fin- 
land, says the noble lord, is no longer a 
part of Sweden, and that makes an entire 
difference in the case. He (lord Holland) 
knew that Finland no longer made a part 
of the dominions of Sweden, and he would 
only suggest, that if a little conversation 
Wete to take placé on the manner in 
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which Finland had been ceded to Russia, 
it might afford a means of making some 
equitable compensations, and getting out 
of our present difficulties. He understood 
the noble earl (Harrowby) to say, that if 
he had no other alternative between the 
doctrines, either that the people had no 
right in any case to resist the transfer of 
their allegiance, or that the sovereign had 
no right to cede his dominions to a foreign 
power, he would prefer the former. This 
appeared to him an extraordinary proposi- 
tion indeed; for it went to this, that the 
right of sovereignty was vested solely in 
the. governors, and that the people had no 
right or interest whatever in the govern- 
ment to which they owed their allegiance. 
The noble lord concluded with ridiculing 
the distinction which had been set up be- 
tween guaranteeing the possession of Nor- 
way toSweden, and guaranteeing her free 
constitution; and with observing, that 
when high sentiments of humanity and 
justice were to be expressed, this was gene- 
rally done by our Allies; but when the 
hangman’s office, the devil’s business, was 
to be undertaken, the odium unfortunately 
devolved upon us. ; 

Lord Boringdon felt himself called upon . 
to vote against the resolution ; as it ap- 
peared to him, under existing circum- 
stances, impossible to adopt any course 
but that which had been pursued by his 
Majesty’s government. This he proceed- 
ed to shew from the words of the Treaty, 
the original copy of which he compared 
with the translation. The present, he 
contended, was no time for entering into 
the policy or impolicy of the Swedish 
Treaty. That had formerly been sub- 
mitted to parliament, and received their 
sanction. The cession of Norway b 
Denmark was perfectly consistent wi 
public law, as they found it laid down by 
Vattel. However he might adopt the 
feelings of the noble earl who bad brought 
forward this motion, and concurring as he 
did with many of the principles which he 
| had laid down, he could not, under all the 
circumstances, agree to vote for the Address. 

Earl Grey expressed his astonishment at 
the arguments used by the noble lord who 
had just spoken, and who, having admitted 
that the act itself, abstractedly considered, 
was indefensible, contended, that it was 
justified by the circumstances of the case! 
Such a doctrine had never before been 
held in a British parliament. « Fiat jus- 
titia, ruat ccelum,”’ was an old saying and 


quotation; but the noble lord reversed it, 
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and his maxim was—* Consult your in- 
terest, ruat justitiam.’’ The noble earl op- 
posite had intimated, that the conduct of 
Norway had been instigated by Denmark. 
From all he (lord Grey) had heard of the 
character of the existing king of Denmark, 
he did not believe this to be the case. 
The fact was, that Prince Christian 
Frederick, the heir apparent of the crowns 
of Denmark and Norway, had been sent to 
Norway to organize the government; and 
that on the abandonment of Norway by 
Denmark, he, in virtue of his right as heir 
apparent, had assumed the regal functions. 
Norway was a distinct kingdom, and could 
no more with justice be conveyed over, as 
it had recently been done, than could Ire- 
land or Scotland, or Hangary or Bohemia. 
Suppose, in the course of the disastrous 
events which had occured in the late war, 
France had required that we should cede 
Ireland, would such a cession have been 
considered justifiable? On what ground 
could the interference of Great Britain in 
the present case be defended? Either the 
people of Norway were generally disposed 
to be annexed to Sweden, or they were 
not. if they were so generally disposed, 
surely the power of Sweden, aided. by 
Russia, would be sufficient to give to that 
disposition the means of effectually mani- 
festing itself, without our co-operation. If 
they were not so generally disposed, what 
could be more base or oppressive than the 
compulsion attempted? it was insinuated, 
that the knowledge of the “ liberal con- 
Stitution,’’ as it was termed, had been cau- 
tiously prevented from publication among 
the Norwegians. If so, let the troops be 
withdrawn, the blockade raised, and a de- 
putation gent to state the fact; and if the 
result should be a declaration on the part 
of the Norwegians of their disposition to 
unite with Sweden, he should be perfectly 

satisfied, He regretted that the noble 
earl had not stated whether Sweden had 

fulfilled all the provisions of her Treaty. 
It was indispensible to know this; because 

if she had not done so, neither were we 

bound to fulfil the obnoxious stipulations 

of our Treaty with her. For his part, it 

appeared to him very evident, that she. 
had not performed her undertaking ; and 
more particularly, that since the rupture 

of the armistice, Sweden had done no- 

thing whatever in furtherance of the com- 

mon object. He concluded by conjuring 

their lordships to rescue the country from 

the odium to which the conduct pursuing 


towards Norway was subjecting it. 
j 


Prince Regent’s Message 


The Earl of Liverpool, in explanation 
declared, that in his estimation Sweden had 
fulfilled all the provisions of the Treg 
which she had concluded with the allie 
powers; and denied that he had imputed 
bad faith to the king of Denmark. What he 
had said was, either that Denmark had jp. 
terfered to induce Norway (notwithstand. 
ing the cession) to resist her annexation 
to Sweden; ‘or, to which opinion he was 
much more strongly inclined, that thie as. 
sumption of the government of Norwa 
was an act of gross usurpation on the part 
of Prince Christian Frederic. 

The House divided on the motion, 

Contents 27, Proxies7—34; Non-Con. 


tents 86, Proxies 29—115; Majority 8}, 


The following Protest was entered on 
the Journals: 


Dissentient, 

“ Because we consider the attempt 
subjugate Norway tothe crown of Sweden 
as a manifest violation of the sacred rights 
of national independence ; and we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to combat in this case 
the same principles, in defence of which 
his Majesty and his allies have, in the case 
of the other nations of Europe, so gloriously 
and successfully contended. Because it 
was contended in debate, and to our ap- 
prehension not sufficiently answered, that 
even if such an engagement could be con- 
sidered as lawful, the conditions of our 
Treaty with Sweden had no view to the 
resistance of the people of Norway to the 
proposed cession of their country by Den- 
mark, and did not bind us by any obliga 
tion of good faith to assist in reducing by 
force that unoffending and independent 
people. Because we cannot see, without 
the deepest regret, the employment of the 
British flag to inflict upon a people, whose 
friendship it is the natural policy of this 
country to cherish and cultivate, the 
dreadful calamities of famine, for the put- 
pose of enforcing so odious and unjust 
fiable a project. 


Aue. Freperick. CuiFTON. 
“Wie. Freperick. W. Firzwi 
Grey. STANHOPE. 
Essex. LAuDERDALE. 
GRENVILLE, NorFo.k.” 
Rosstyn, 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer acquainted the 
House, that he had a Message from his 
royal highness the Prince Regent to this 
House, signed by his Royal Highness ; 
and he presented the same to the House ; 
and it was read by Mr. Speaker, as fol- 


lows: 


« Grorce P. 

« The Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, having 
taken into his consideration the many 
signal victories obtained by Field Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington, has been pleased 
to confer upon him the rank and title of a 
Duke and Marquis of the United King- 
dom: his Royal Highness is desirous of 
further manifesting the sense he enter- 
tains of those great and extraordinary ser- 
vices which have exalted the renown of 
the British army, established. the inde- 
pendence and safety of Portugal and 
Spain, and contributed largely to the pre- 
sent tranquillity of Europe. 

“ The Prince Regent, therefore, recom- 
mends to his Majesty’s faithful Commons 
toenable his Royal Highness to grant such 
annuity to Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, and the heirs of his body, 
who may succeed to the title of Duke of 
Wellington, as shall tend to support the 
high dignity of the title conferred, and 
be at the same time a lasting memorial 
of his Royal Highness’s feelings, and of 
the gratitude and munificence of the na- 


Resolved, That this House will, to-mor- 
tow, resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House, to take his Royal Highness’s 
said most gracious Message into conside- 
ration. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGEs RESPECT- 
ING Lorvs Lynepock, Hitt, anv Bergs- 
ForD.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then acquainted the House, that he had 
another Message from his royal highness 
the Prince Regent to this House, signed by 
his Royal Highness; and he presented 
the same to the House ; and it was read 
by Mr. Speaker, as follows : 


Grorce P, R. 

“ The Prince Regent, acting inthe name 
and on. the behalf of his Majesty, taking 
into his consideration the distinguished 
services performed by Thomas Lord Lyne- 
dock, a lieutenant general in his Majes- 
ty’s army, in the course of the war in Por- 
tugal and Spain; and being desirous to 


respecting the Duke of Wellington. 


[810 


confer some signal mark of his favour 
upon the said Thomas Lord Lynedock and 
the two next surviving heirs male of the 
body of the said Thomas Lord Lynedock, 


recommends to his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons the adoption of such measures 
as may be necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of this important purpose.” 

Similar Messages were presented . re- 
specting Lords Hill and Beresford. - 


Weicuts anp Mzasures.] Sir George 
Clerke said, that from the inconvenience 
that was felt in the northern parts of the 
island, from the difference of weights and 
measures, they wished for a more uni- 
form system. By the 17th Article of the 
Union, it was agreed, that the weights and 
measures should be the same‘in England 
and Scotland ; but the uncertainty of the 
standard in England rendered it impos- 
sible to carry that article into effect. He 
would therefore move, “ That a com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into the 
original standards of Weights and Mea- 
sures in this kingdom, and to consider the 
laws relating thereto; and to report their 
observations thereupon, together with 
their opinion of the most effectual means 
for ascertaining and enforcing uniform 
and certain standards of Weights and 
Measures to be used for the future.” 

Mr. Whitbread highly approved of the 
hon. baronet’s object; and hoped he 
would be more successful in the attain- 
ment of it than his predecessors in the 
same effort. The regulations at present 
existing were extremely inadequate, even 
as they related to fraudulent weights and 
measures ; the magistrates being merely 
empowered to seize them; and in the very 
act of doing so, they not unfrequently 
rendered themselves liable to the operation 
of other laws. 

Mr. D. Giddy warmly supported the 
motion ; contending’ that nothing could 
be productive of more general benefit than 
the establishment of the regulations wished 
for by the hon. baronet. ' | 

The motion was then agreed to, and a 
committee appointed. 


Cory Ricuts.}] Mr. D. Giddy said, 
that the subject of copy-rights had been 
considered in a committee, both as it re- 
spected the claims of universities and the 
rights of authors. Universities had long 
claimed and exercised a right of receiving 
copies of all works. With respect to 


authors, it was fora long time thought 
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that, unless the work was entered at 
Stationers’-hall, they could not claim their 
right. ‘The contrary, however, was de- 
cided at common law; the consequence 
of which was, that the proprietors of 
works suffered much hardship by being 
obliged to deliver to the Universities a 
certain number of copies, which were 
often very expensive, and the sale of 
which was very limited. With respect to 
the copy-right of authors, different views 
were taken of the subject. Some thought 
that they had aright in perpetuity, while 
others were of opinion that it would be suf- 
ficient toa certain extent. The law now 
was, that the author’s right existed for 14 
years only. The class of books which the 
Universities were desirous to get, were 
such as were least profitable to booksellers, 
and it was a hardship on them ; but there 
were other books, such as novels, which 
~ could be of no use to the Universities. 
The object of his Bill would be, to enable 
the librarians to call at Stationers’ -hall for 
such books as they may desire to have. 
He would, therefore, move, “ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to amend the 
several Acts for the encouragement of 
learning, by securing the copies and 
copy-right of printed books to the authors 
of such books, or their assigns,”’ 

Sir F. Flood wished to know if the Bill 
was toextend to Ireland. He hoped the 
same number of books would be continued 
to the Universities in that country as here- 
tofore, 

Mr. D. Giddy said, at present there were 
only two copies allowed to Ireland ; and 
he was not aware that the number would 
be abridged.—Leave given. 


Hotsorn Finspury Sewers 
AMENDMENT Mr. Whitbread having 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of St. James, Clerkenwell, contributing to 
the sewers rates, in favour of the Bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
moved the second reading, which was op- 
posed by Mr. Mellish. 

__Mr. Byng spoke against the Bill. He 
admitted that great abuses had prevailed, 
and thatthe commissioners had improperly 
appointed Mr. Henley to be clerk and 
treasurer; but he contended, that the 
commissioners were competent to Correct 
these abuses. 
Mr. Whitbread, in reply, stated, that the 
Bill was a child of the member for Mid- 
dlesex, but that he had deserted his off- 
spring. He (Mr. Whitbread) ‘had taken 


up the Bill as an inhabitant of St. Luke 
who was much aggrieved by the rates. 
and, as one of the constituents of the hoa, 
member opposite (Mr. Mellish), he called 
upon him for redress. He trusted, from 
what the hon. members had said, that the 
House would support the Bill; as his hop, 
friend, and the other member for Middle. 
sex, had both admitted that great abuses 
had existed under the preceding com. 
mission; that the same person had ‘held 
the office of clerk and treasurer, and had 
thus done away a useful check; that al. 
though higher and more frequent rates 
than had ever been known before had 
been levied, a debt of 22,0001. had been 
incurred; and that contributors to the 
rates had been denied access to their ac. 
counts. The hon. members opposed the 
Bill on the ground that these abuses had 
existed under the former commission, 
He (Mr. Whitbread) had no doubt that 
the present commissioners were all ho 
nourable men; and that, although most 
of them had been on the former commis 
sion, they had set about rectifying some of 
the abuses, especially after the aggrieved 
inhabitants had determined to apply tothe 
legislature. He had heard that accounts 
had been made out; but, he must com- 
plain, in an unsatisfactory manner; as ex- 
planation respecting the 22,0001. had been 
refused, on the ground that the present 
commissioners were not answerable for 
the acts of their predecessors. He (Mr. 
Whitbread) did not call upon the House to 
retrieve the past, but to prevent future 
abuses. Under the law; as it now stood, 
preceding commissioners had committed 
abuses, and future commissioners would 
have the same power. For several years 
past, a rate of one shilling in the pound had 
been levied ; which, on a rental of upwards 
of one million, had raised fifty thousand 
pounds ; a sum equivalent to what had 
formerly been sufficient for the rate of s 
veral years. Less work had been done, 
and more money expended. I had been 
said, that all amendments should apply to 
the sewers laws in general. It might be 
better if those laws were to undergo 4 fe- 
vision ; but if, in 1788, it had been found 
proper to pass an Act for the Holborn and 
Finsbury district, there could be no ob- 
jection to amend that Act in the present 
year. He had heard that 500/. had been 
expended in tavern dinners, It was notifit 
that a public body should incur such ex- 
pences as they would not have done 
their individual capacity. 
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Duke of Wellington. 


The House then divided; when there 
were 49 for the Bill, and 18 against it. 
Majority for the second reading, 31. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 11. 


Doxe or Wetiincton.] -The Earl of 
Liverpool said, in rising to propose an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, in answer to 
the Message sent to their lordships’ House, 
on the subject of a national grant for the 
wupport of the dignity and honours of the 
dukedom of Wellington, so little did he 
expect any opposition, that he might, in 
that view of the question, content himself 
with a bare statement of the nature of the 
grant which it was intended to submit to 
their lordships consideration at the proper 
period. But though he did not think it 
necessary to dwell at any great length on 
this topic, he could not, in justice to his 
own feelings, pass. it over without a few 
observations. 

Their lordships must be well convinced, 
that the present times must form a grand 
epoch in the history of this country. If 
they now looked back upon the times 
when the reputation of the armies of this 
country: was at the highest, with just 
exultation,—-if they regarded those periods 
as the great epochs of the history of this 
country,—-they would naturally reflect 
that the present times would be regarded 
with similar feelings by their latest pos- 
terity. 

It would be in the recollection of their 
lordships, that no very long space of time 
had elapsed since it had been supposed by 
some, and had been industriously held out 
by the enemy, that the warlike character 
of this country was confined to one element. 
Ithad been tauntingly said, that they did 
not dare to leave their ships and meet the 
enemy on land on equal terms. It had 
been thought that our military rank had 
decreased in proportion to the increase of 
our commerce; and that, though our 
naval strength had, on account of its con- 
nection with our commerce, reached a 
height which it had never before attained, 
cur military prowess on land had from the 
fame causes visibly declined. How erro- 
neously they had judged who had enter- 
tained this notion, was now abundantly 
manifested. They had seen, that by the 
unshaken perseverance of this country ; 
by the splendid talents of the illustrious 
Person who had commanded our armies; 
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employed the means placed in his hands ; 
by the good conduct, valour, perseverance, 
and abilities of those who had been 
engaged with him in this great work ;— 
they had seen, that, by all these qualities 
and circumstances combined, the military 
character of the British nation, by land as 
well as by sea, had been raised to a pitch 
of renown equal or superior to that whieh 
it had ever before at any period attained, 
not inferior to that which had been gained 
by any nation of the world. 

In considering this subject, they were 
naturally led to look back to the period of 
the Succession War. No man who consi- 
dered the dangers which had been averted 
by the duke of Marlborough, and the 
genius with which he had adapted the 
means placed in his power to the object for 
which he contended, could help paying 
the highest tribute of applause to the 
memory of that eminent commander. 
But, whether they considered the dangers 
which had now been averted, the talents 
displayed, or the renown which had been 
gained, they must be convinced that the 
glories even of that brilliant period of Bri- 
tish history had not only now been 
equalled, but even surpassed. He was 
far from undervaluing the service which 
had. been rendered to the country in 
checking the ambitious projects of Louis 
14; but when he considered the events 
of the times in which we lived; when 
he had seen the whole of Europe nearly 
subverted ; when he saw Spain and Por- 
tugal, the last spoils of the invader, nearly 
overrun; when he looked over the whole 
face of the European continent, and hardly 
saw any thing but France; when he re- 
flected that the salvation of the civilized 
world was to be contended for in two cor- 
ners of the peninsula, within the lines of 
Torres Vedras and the limits of Cadiz—he 
was compelled to state his deliberate con- 
viction, that a greater service had been 
done to this country, and to Europe, than 
ever had been rendered by any of our 
commanders during the most admired 
periods of our former history. There was 
no comparison, as to the dangers averted, 
between our own times and those of the 
duke of Marlborough. Their lordships 
would then advert to the renown which 
had been acquired. He had already 
stated, that no one could rate higher than 
he did the ability and services of the duke 
of Marlborough. The manner in which 
he commanded in the field, the skill and 


by the admirable skill with which he had 


talent which he displayed in keeping the 
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confederates together, and in turning their 
exertions to the best account, justly enti- 
tled him to rank among the greatest cap- 
tains of any age or nation. He (lord 
Liverpool) knew how few had commanded 
with so much success,—that he never 
fought a battle which he did not gain— 
never laid siege to a town which he did 
not take. He knew the magnanimity 
which he had evinced, the difficulties 
which he had to encounter, and the har- 
mony and concert which his talents had 
maintained. But Marlborough bad been 
opposed to Louis 14 in the decline of 
his power, when his most eminent officers 
were dead or unemployed, and when mar- 
shal Villars was perhaps the only very 
great general with whom he had to con- 
tend, Let their lordships then look at the 
duke of Wellington, opposed to Buona- 
parté in the plenitude of his power, with 
not only France, but Italy, and the greater 
part of the peninsula, at his command. 
Their lordships might remember what 
was the state of Europe four years ago, 
when Russia, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many, nay the whole continent almost, 
wason the side of France, when nothing re- 
mained of Europe, except Great Britain and 
the space within the lines of Torres Vedras 
and the limits of Cadiz. Let them con- 
sider the situation of the civilized world at 
that period, and then lookat the advance 
of the duke of Wellington from Torres 
Vedras in 1810; let them follow his steps 
to Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz, and the 
brilliant exploits there performed; let 
them then follow his course in those opera- 
tions which closed with the battle of Sala- 
manca ; let them next trace his steps to 
Vittoria ; see him deliver Spain and Por- 
tugal from the oppressor, carry the war 
into the invader’s own territory, and at last 
plant the British standard in Bourdeaux. 
Let them look at all this, and say whether 
the renown: which was gained had ever 
been exceeded or equalled at any former 
period of our history. Let them, in addi- 
tion to all this, consider the glorious ex- 
ample thus given to other nations; that 
example which had been followed with so 
much success, and had led to the deliver- 
ance of the whole of Europe.. 

If ever there was an occasion which 
called for some distinguished exertion of 
national munificence, some mark not only 
of the approbation of the sovereign, but of 
the applause and gratitude of parliament 
and the country, it was -this. °° He was 
aware that he had done but little justice to 
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this glorious subject—but little justicg , 
his own feelings: but in speaking on suc) 
a subject at all, he could not do Otherwise 
than say so much, though aware that hp 
should have no opposition to encounte, 
He should now proceed to state to thei 
lordships the particular nature of the grant 
which was proposed to be made. Jt jy 
to be brought forward in the shape of, 
Bill, and, as their lordships knew, muy 
originate in another place. It was ig, 
tended, then, in addition to the parliamep. 
tary grants already bestowed on the duke 
of Wellington, to make a further grant of 
10,0001. a year, secured upon the Consol. 
dated Fund. This annuity would bea. 
tached to the dukedom; but, as it might 
be desirable that it should be laid out jg 
the purchase of some considerable landed 
property, a provision would be introduced, 
giving an authority to the lords commis 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury to ad. 
vance a sum, not exceeding 300,000), 
to the duke of Wellington, for the pur. 
chase of any estate he might think proper, 
In proportion as these 300,000/. were ad. 
vanced, or any portion of that sum, an 
equal portion of the annuity would be sob. 
tracted ; so that if the whole amount were 
paid by the lords commissioners, the pens 
sion would be then cancelled. It was 
thought better to entrust this to the lords 
commissioners of the Treasury, than toany 
commissioners appointed by act of parlia- 
ment ; as little advantage had been found 
to result from the appointment of commis. 
sioners both in the case of lord Nelson, 
and the former grant of 100,000). to the 
duke of Wellington. This 10,0001. a year, 
in addition to the 4,000/. a year already 
granted by parliament upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund, and the 100,000/. would make 
the whole amount of parliamentary allow. 
ances bestowed upon the duke of Wel- 
lington about 17,000/. per annum. His 
lordship then concluded with moving 
an Aadeees to his Royal Highness, on the 
occasion of his most gracious Message; a 
suring him that their lordships would cheer 
fully concur in measures to enable bis 
Royal Highness to make the provision 
therein required. 

The Address being read ; ' 

The Earl of Darnley observed, that by 
the few words he should say he meant not 
to. interrupt the unanimous vote to which 
the House was about to proceed. With 
out wishing to enter into-any comparative 
view of the merits of the great duke © 
Marlborough, whom he regarded as on€ 
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of the greatest military and political cha- 
neters that ever existed, he would express 
his approbation of the proposed arrange- 
ment, as one likely to meet the wishes of 
the country, and to be satisfactory to the 
illustrious object of it. Still he would re- 
commend some more substantial and last- 
ing monument of the publie gratitude, and 
ong calculated to illustrate the memory of 
those who so gloriously fell in the bat- 
tles of their country ; and the noble lord 
gemed to think, that grants so conferred 
should not be calculated so much for the 
gratification or advantage of the indivi- 
dual, as for a manifestation of public 
gratitude. 

Earl Stanhope considered the statement 
of the noble earl who moved the Address, 
relative to the recent danger of Europe, as 
very correct; and it was matter of exulta- 
tion, that they had not only annihilated 
the conquests, but had destroyed the 
power, of one of the vilest tyrants that ever 
existed, who made war merely for the 
pleasure of carrying it on, and for the 
purpose of making military establishments 
to injure mankind. He approved of the 
intended grant to the duke of Wellington, 
which he thought he richly deserved. 
Bat the best monument of national grati- 
tade, he thought, would consist in neither 
lands nor houses, They should: recollect 
that lord Wellington had under his com- 
mand soldiers—English, Scots, and Irish ; 
and they were the men, in conjunction 
with his superior talents, who gained all 
his victories. Their future situation and 
comforts should be attended to. Among 
these soldiers, too, were many Catholics, 
who, now that the danger was over, 
should not be suffered to continue the ob- 
jects of exclusion or oppression. Their 
lordships ought now to proceed to do jus- 
tice to the Catholics, not in the spirit of 
prejudice, but with a prepossession in their 
favour. Great numbers would now be 
paid off; and it was the duty of their lord- 
ships to protect the soldiers and sailors 
who had fought their battles from those 
worst of human beings, pettifogging attor- 
mes, which their lordships would bave an 
— of doing by supporting his 

The Earl of Lauderdale expressed an 
opinion, that it would be far preferable to 
have the sum of 300,0001. as proposed for 
the purchase of lands, taken from the 
Sinking rather than the Consolidated Fund ; 
and this he thought would be a more 
marked compliment to the illustrious ob- 
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ject of the grant, as it would form the only 
instance of an issue of the kind from the 
former. 

The Duke of Norfolk concurred in the 
eulogies upon the merits of the illustrious 


‘duke ; and adverted to the situation of the 


numerous sailors and soldiers who would 
thereby be thrown out of employment, 
whose cases ought, as far as it was prac- 
ticable, to be considered. Though he 
greatly wished that meritorious and gallant 
officers should meet with due honorary 
rewards, and he particularly estimated the 
professional characters of those on whom 
the honours of the peerage were recently 
conferred, yet he deprecated too exten- 
sive or frequent an addition to the mem- 
bers of that House, as militating against 
the principles of the constitution. He ad- 
verted to the long interval since the 
highest rank of the peerage was conferred ; 
but expressed his satisfaction at the Prince 
Regent’s having selected one so highly 
worthy of the honour as the duke of Wel- 
lington, as the first instance during so long 
atime. He highly approved of the pro- 
posed grant, and were the amount larger 
he should not object to it; but he thought 
the property so given should be secured, 
for the support of the high dignity con- 
ferred; and therefore was of opinion, 
that the estates should be entailed, with a 
reversion to the crown on failure of issue’; 
and he hoped that when the Bill was in its 
progress, some provision or bar to that 
effect would be introduced. 

The Address was then voted by the 
House, nem. dis. 


Loxp Lynepock.] The Earl of Liver- 
pool moved the order of the day, for taking 
into consideration the Message of the 
Prince Regent relative to lerd Lynedock. 
The Message being read by the clerx, 

The Earl of Liwerpoot would trouble 
the House with a very few words: it was 
perfectly in their lordships’ recollection, 
that sir Thomas Graham had been, during 
a considerable period, the second in com- 
mand in Spain and Portugal; and he con- 
tinued in this station till the moment 
when he was the first to plant the British 
standard on the territory of France. The 
state of his health then compelled him to 
tender his resignation ; but the’ distin- 
guished part which he had performed in 
the campaigns of the peninsula was a suf- 
ficient reason for recommending him to the 
attention of parliament on the present oc~ 
easion. Whea the counter-reyolution 
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-broke out in Holland, it was thought ne- 
ccessary to send a person there, in whose 
judgment and abilities the government 
-€ould ‘confide ; and though his health was 
far from re-established in the way that 
his friends and the country might wish, 
he immediately accepted the command, 
under personal circumstances peculiarly 
inconvenient to him. His: achievements 
there had not, indeed, been so brilliant as 
elsewhere : but no blamé was attributable 
to him; he stood in a situation of great 
delicacy, and it was not possible for any 
one to act with more ability, judgment, 
temper, and moderatioi¥’- The noble lord 
then concluded with moving the Address, 
which was also carried, nem. dis. 


Lorp The Earl of Liverpool 
next moved the order of the day, for the 
consideration of the Prince Regent’s Mes- 
sage relative to lord Hill. . 

‘The Message having been read, 

The Earl of Liverpool observed shortly, 
that sir Rowland, now lord Hill, had 
borne a distinguished command under the 
duke of Wellington during the whole of 
the operations in the peninsula. His con- 
duct had invariably received the high ap- 
probation of that illustrious commander, 
and had equally ensured him the love and 
respect of the whole army. To him, ‘in 
Case any separate operation was to be 
carried on, lord Wellington was in the 
constant habit of entrusting the command, 
as an officer in whom he placed the most 
entire confidence. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving an Address to the 
Prince Regent, concurring in the objeet 
of the Message, for making’a provision for 
lord Hill; which was agreed to, nem. dis 


Lorp Bexesrorv.] The Earl of Liver- 
pool then moved the order of the day, for 
the consideration of the Prince Regent’s 
Message relative to lord Beresford. 

The Message having been read, 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
services of sir William Carr, now lord 
Beresford, were well known to all their 
lordships. He had, however, the peculiar 
merit of having trained and rendered 
- efficient the Portuguese army; the sol- 
diers of which, under his judicious ma- 
-“nagement, had fought in line with the 
British troops, and had justly earned that 
meed of approbation which had been 
awarded them; they having been scarcely 
to be distinguished in their conduct from 
the soldiers of the British army. His 
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lordship took this opportunity of stajj 
that with respect. to the two “other dint 
guished officers eerving under the duke jo 
of Wellington, who had been so just} was 
honoured by the Prince Regent in being MM crow 
‘raised to the peerage, they were inci: MM cute 
cumstances to decline any provision bein had- 
made for them by parliament. He had, MB stanc 
therefore, with respect to them, only y MM ceive 
hope that they might long enjoy th Si 
honours which had been so deserved] what 
conferred upon them. — His lordship cop. tlem 
cluded by moving an Address to th MB from 
Prince Regent, concurring in the objec merl 
of his Royal Highness’s Message, {fy part 
making a provision for lord Beresford, Hou 
Viscount Mountjoy, in a few words not 
bore testimony to the merits of lod MR were 
Beresford. ther 
The Address was agreed to, nem. dis, ansy 
All the Addresses were ordered to be ing 
presented to his royal highness the Prince for i 
Regent by the lords with white staves, _ hon 
evel 
Hatr-Pay Orricers.} The Dake of ven 
Norfolk said a few words relative to the ing 
situation of officers in the army and nay whi 
who had served their country with zeal Hot 
and fidelity, and whose merits ought nt # the 
now to be disregarded. . hov 
The Earl of Liverpool said, that the the 
subject of half-pay was now under the disy 
consideration of government; and he had sho 
no doubt that some measure would be the 
adopted, with a view to the comfort of the i 
meritorious individuals to whom the noble tim 
duke had alluded. a si 
par 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 12. inte 
Orpers or THE House or Commons] He 
Sir J. Newport, seeing a right hon. gentle J tha 
man connected with the home department the 
in his place, wished to ask from him som Or 
explanation with respect to the non-exe adc 
cution of an Order made by the Houseof wr 
Commons, above six weeks ago, forcer Hof 
tain accounts from the various courtsol Hi the 
justice. He understood that the messi 
ger-of the House had been referred to the tie 
clerk of the crown in the court of Kings sec 
bench. He wished to know if thatwa — tra 
the fact? the 
Mr. H. Addington replied, that having by 
heard of the circumstance only that mor — mc 
ing, he was not prepared fully to satisfy J ter 
the hon. baronet. He did understand, dis 
however, on the best authority, that itdid He 
net preperly belong to the office of the 
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ng, Mm Secretary of State for the home depart- 
in. HE ment, to execute the description of order 
ke HE to which the hon. baronet alluded. It 


was only in the case of an address to the 
crown, that that office was bound to exe- 


n 
nM cute such an Order of the House. He 
hg had-sent to ascertain the actual circum- 
i, MB stances of the case, but had not yet re- 


ceived any precise information. 
Sir J. Newport expressed his surprise at 
what had fallen from the right hon. gen- 


ly 
De tleman; having: distinctly understood, 
he from two hon. friends of his who had for- 


merly been in the office of the home de- 
partment, that although the Orders of the 
House (not founded on an address) were 
not enforced by that department, they 
were transmitted through it. Although, 
therefore, the home department was not 
answerable for the execution of the Order 
in question, it was in that case answerable 
for its transmission. As to what the right 
hon. gentleman had said of addresses, 
every one must feel the delay and incon- 
venience that would result from proceed- 
ing by way of address in all cases in 
which information was required by the’ 
House, such as that for which he had had 
the honour to move six weeks ago. As, 
however, a doubt had been started upon 
the subject, it appeared to him to be in- 
dispensable that the pleasure of the House 
should be known as to the mode in which 
their Orders should be executed. 

Mr. Wynn said, that during the short 
time that he had had the honour to hold 
asituation in the office of the home de- 
partment, that office was the regular 
channel for the transmission of all Orders 
of the House of Commons relative to the 
internal administration of the country. 
He also recollected a particular instance 
that had subsequently occurred, in which 
the home department had circulated an 
Order of the House not founded on an 
address. He had simply moved for a re- 
turn'to be made by the clerks of the peace 
of the different counties of England, of 
the number of pauper and criminal luna- 
tics in the jails of their respective coun- 
ties. This Order was served at the home 
secretary’s office—from that office it was 
transmitted to the clerks of the peace— 
the returns were made to the office—and 
by the office sent to the House of Com- 
mons. This was really not a light mat- 
ter. It involved in its decision the due 
discharge of all the functions of- that 
House. 

The Speaker observed, that he had 
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thought it his duty to enquire, as well as 
the short compass of time” would allow 
him, into the course of the execution of 
the Orders of the House. The subject was 
of great importance, and certainly of 
some difficulty. It had been the uniform 
practice, for Orders of. the House which 
related to finance to be carried by the 
serjeant at arms to the Treasury; and 
the Treasury, in aid and assistance of 
those Orders, had undertaken to circulate 
them, and to transmit them to the different 
offices, to the particular departments of 
which they refegred. It was supposed, 
therefore, that ‘Sther Orders relating to 
civil, although not to financial matters, if 
carried to the office of the Secretary of 
State for the home department, would be 
circulated and distributed in a similar 
way. In that persuasion, the messenger 
of the House had six weeks ago carried 
to the office of the home department, the 
Order of the House obtained by the hon. 
baronet; and as it now turned out (for he, 
the Speaker, had but recently been ac- 
quainted with the fact), that messenger: 
had been told by a clerk of the office to: 
carry the Order to the clerk of the crown 
in the court of King’s-bench. He (the 
Speaker) confessed that this appeared to 
him very astonishing; but he supposed 
that the clerk in the office of the home 
department did unadvisedly think that an 
Order to all the courts of justice in the 
United Kingdom was properly served, if 
served on the clerk of the crown in the 
court of King’s-bench! When the hon. 
baronet renewed his motion, the order 
was carried to the same office, and the 
same directions were again given. At 
last, the clerk of the crown, probably 
alarmed at the circumstance, began to en- 
quire how he was to circulate this Order. 
Such were the plain facts of the case. It ~ 
was, unquestionably, of the greatest im- 
portance to put the execution of the Or- 
ders of the House of Commons on a good 
footing. He had before observed, that it 
was the uniform practice of the Treasury, 
in all Orders of the House relative to 
finance, materially to aid and facilitate 
their execution. If the same aid and fa- 
cility were afforded by the office of the 
Secretary of State for the home depart- 
ment, it would be highly advantageous 
to the public service. The House 
were well aware, that their authority did 
not in the slightest degree rest on such 
aids and facilities. The Orders which 
they made, they could, if they thought 
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fit, execute by their own servants. 
But then came this practical question 
should the House provide a sufficient 
number of messengers to carry their Or- 
ders all over the kingdom, or would the 
office of the Secretary of State for the 
home department, and the other offices, 
by affording the aids and facilities afford- 
ed by the Treasury in financial orders, 
abridge the difficulties, shorten the time, 
and lessen the expence, of the execution ? 
It was material that the question should 
not remain undecided. With a view, 
however, to ascertain whether some mode 
could not. be devised of obviating the 
existing inconvenience, it might not be 
inexpedient to delay for a few days any 
further proceeding on the subject, leaving 
at the same time untouched the final au- 
thority of the House to enforce their own 
Orders, gris 

The Attorney General had the satisfaction 
to inform the hon. baronet; that whatever 
mistake might have taken place on the 
subject, no practical inconvenience was 
likely te result, as the Order was in the 
- Course of execution in the various courts, 

Mr. H. Addington repeated what he had 
said, of the sole duty of the home depart- 
ment being to execute those Orders of the 
House which were founded on address, 
and expressed his suspicion that the Order 
adverted to by an hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wynn) was of that description. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that the authority of 
the House to enforce a return to its Orders 
was not liable to contradiction or doubt ; 
and, presuming that the present difficulty 
arose out of misconception, he thought 
it -would be better to defer any further 
agitation of the subject for two or three 
days; persuaded as he was that the exe- 
cutive government would feel that it was 
incumbent on them to aid, by all the 
means in their power, the execution of the 
Orders of parliament. The only effect of 
their not doing so, would be toincrease the 
expence to the public; for as the Orders 
must ultimately be executed, the House 
would have to take the execution into 
their own bands, and to employ for that. 
purpose an additional number of servants. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the Order 
was a. general one; and it did not follow, 
therefore, that it should be directed to one 
office more than to another. If the pro- 
ceeding had been by an address to the 
crown, there would have been no diffi- 
culty. 

Sir J, Newport repeated, that always to 
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proceed by address would be so to muh. M 
ply the business of the House, that i, 
could never be gone through with. Ang # Trea 
even if there had been an address, wha TI 
would have been the mode of communica. J that 
tion? With the Secretary of State forthe MM of th 
home department. Did not that distinc] bate 
mark out the proper channel in all cases} The 
He was not unwilling to consent to the de. cessi 
lay of a day or two; hoping, that in tha ' M 
time some arrangement might be made that 
conducive in all respects to the public in. for t 
terest. had 
Mr. Goulburn observed, that the hon, Hou 
baronet should be aware, that the Seere. N 
tary of State could act only by his Ma stan 
jesty’s command. The papers procured mist 
by that office were procured in conse. N 
quence of the royal pleasure ; and, how. was 
ever anxious that department, no doubt, regt 
was to facilitate the public service, he doc 
questioned whether it could, with pr. acti 
priety, proceed to the execution of an as t 
Order of the House of Commons. bet 
The Speaker remarkea, that there was wer 
no doubt that papers in the actual custody mot 
of the Secretary of State for the home de- to f 
partment could be obtained only by ad: pre 
dress. Perhaps, after what had passed, the of t 
best way would be to let the matter rest, 1 
Mr. Wynn, to prove that the Order to opi 
which he had adverted in the course of pro 
his former observation, was not founded He 
on an address (as intimated by Mr. H. hay 
Addington), requested the Clerk to read tion 
the entry in the Journals ; which the Clerk res 
accordingly did; when it appeared tobe lore 
a simple motion. I 
After a few words from Mr. H. Ad. sib! 
dington, sir A. Pigot, and the Speaker, any 
the conversation was dropped. rig 
Danis Treaty.) Mr. Whitbread wish ] 
ed to ask the right hon. gentleman oppo of 
site, whether a paragraph which bad ap- sho 
peared in some of the public prints, re pul 
specting the ratification and exchange, Me 
about the 19th of April, of the Treaty with Re 
the Danish government, was authentic? of ' 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied; 
but so inaudibly, that 
Mr. Whitbread proceeded to follow his of 
first question by another. Had there been i 
any demur in the ratification? 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, JB the 
that he had already stated, that the Treaty [BW 
had been ratified. aut 
Mr. Whitbread apologized; observingy 
that he had not understood the right hon . 


gentleman, 
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Mr. Wynn desired to know, whether 
here. had been any alteration in the 
Treaty previous to its ratification ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that there had been no alteration in any 
of the articles on which the expected de- 
bate of that evening was likely to turn. 
The only alteration respected the retro- 
cession of the Danish colonies. 

Mr. Wynn expressed his disappointment 
thatthe papers which related to the order 
for the blockade of the coast of Norway 
had not been laid on the table of the 
House. 

Mr. Goulburn apologised for the circum- 
stance, which he stated had arisen out of a 


= 
~ 


ear? 


mistake. 

Mr. Wynn had no doubt thatthe delay 
was accidental. It was certainly not 
regular to go to a debate on a subject, the 
documents respecting which were not 
actually before the House ; nevertheless, 
as their nature was well known, it might 
be more for the convenience of the House 
were he to proceed with his promised 
motion. He had, however, no objection 
to postpone it until the papers should be 
presented and printed, if such was the wish 
of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion, that the hon. member had better 
proceed with his motion that evening. 
He would, however, have no objection, per- 
haps, to allow precedence to the considera- 
tin of the Prince Regent’s Messages, 
respecting the duke of Wellington and 
lords Lynedock, Hill, and Beresford. 

Mr. Wynn said, that it would be impos- 
sible for a moment to think of interposing 
any subject before that alluded to by the 
right hon. gentleman. 


Duke or The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved, that the Heuse 
should form itself into a committee, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
Message of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, relative to the grant to the duke 
of Wellington. 

_ The House having accordingly formed 
itself into a committee, and the Message 
of the Prince Regent having been read, 
The Chancellor of the said, in 
rising to call the attention of the House to 
the distinguished services of the duke of 
Wellington, which had been attended with 
such glorious and beneficial results to this 
Country and Europe at large, it would be 
unnecessary for him to enter into any detail 
of what was already so well known to 
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every member of the House. That illus- 
trious general had gained immortal. honour 
to himself by his splendid achievements, 
and raised the military renown of this coun- 
try. It ill became him to read a military 
lecture on the different campaigns in 
which that great general had been engaged. 
By a succession of achievements, on the 
consideration of which the mind was lost 
in admiration, he.had rescued a great 
empire from a powerful usurper, and 
finally restored it to its legitimate sove- 
reign; and the praise which his own 
countrymen so zealously bestowed on him, 
was hailed by the acclamation of all 
Europe. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would warmly second the wishes of 
his Royal Highness, and enable that illus- 
trious general to retire, whenever he chose, 
from the public service, and to enjoy the 
comforts of life in a peaceful old age, 
amidst the blessings of his countrymen. 
It was now more than a century since ano- 
ther British general had performed services 
of so distinguished a nature as to bear to 
come into comparison with those of the 
duke of Wellington. It was far, however, 
from his intention to institute a comparison 
between the merits of these two great men, 
as such comparisons were seldom accu- 
rate; for the different situations in which 
generals happened to be placed, were not 
often of a nature to afford any thing like 
grounds of accurate comparison. In 
several respects, however, the situations of 
the duke of Marlborough and the duke 
of Wellington would be found to coincide. 
Both were leaders of combined armies ; 
and both, from their distinguished talents, 
possessed that ascendancy over the minds 
of all those entrusted to their command, 
which led in so eminent a degree to their 
success: But it must be owned, that the 
task of the duke of Wellington was much 
more difficult than that of the duke of 
Marlborough; inasmuch as the people 
who were assembled tegether under the 
duke of Wellington were much more dis- 
similar in their manners, their habits, and 
their religions, than were the German, 
Dutch, and English troops under the com- 
mand of the duke of Marlborough. It 
was to the honour of the duke of Wel- 
lington, that he had always stood superior 
to every thing like pecuniary considera- 
tions, and that the most distant suspicion 
in this respect had never attached to his 
name. He was sure the House would feel, 
that the high station to which he had been 
raised should not be rendered displeasing 
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to him from any circumstances in his 
situation. He was, indeed, confident that 
it was the wish of the House to add every 
convenience to that rank which it might 
be thought to require. He should there- 
fore propose to the committee, that an 
annuity of 10,000/. a year, in addition to 
the grants already bestowed on him, he 
secured to him on the Consolidated Fund. 
As it would be advisable that the grant 
should be settled on a territorial basis, 
provision should be made that this annuity 
might be redeemed at 30 years purchase 
—that is, for the sum of 300,000/. It was 
hoped, that by leaving the investment of 
the grant to the discretion of the duke of 
Wellington, he would speedily be able to 
carry into effect the purchase of a suitable 
estate, which the commissioners, in the 
case of a former grant (earl Nelson’s), had 
not yet been able to accomplish. With 
respect to a public monument, which he 
had heard suggested, he was not prepared 
at present to give his opinion. In a pur- 
chase of an estate of the value of 3 or 
400,000/., it was by no means improbable 
that a very sumptuous mansion might be 
got along with the estate; and 50. or 
60,000/. might be taken out of the grant 
in making any necessary repairs and addi- 
tions.’ If an estate should be purchased, 
in all other respects -satisfactory, but not 

rovided with a suitable mansion, it would 
be for the liberality of parliament to 
supply this deficiency at some future 

eriod. 

He should wish to bring before the com- 
mittee at present, though the subject was 
not strictly before them, what little he had 
to say of the other noble persons, the sub- 
jects of the remaining Messages from the 
Prince Regent, who enjoyed the merit and 
the distinction of being his companions in 
arms. He wished to present him to the 
House as he appeared inthe field of battle, 
surrounded by those his gallant compa- 
nions.—The first whom he should name 
was lord Lynedock, a singular instance of 
great proficiency attained in a profession 
not embraced in early life. He first dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Toulon. 
‘He afterwards joined the Austrian army in 
Italy, and shared in all the dangers of that 
army. He threw himselfintoa blockaded 

fort in Mantua, upon which occasion he 
distinguished himself in a very eminent 
degree. He was afterwards engaged in 
_ the long blockade of Oporto, and he ac- 
companied sir John Moorein Spain. The 
battle of Barrosa, fought by him during 
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the blockade of Cadiz, and his conduct » 
Ciudad Rodrigo and San Sebastian, was 
fresh in the recollection of every one, 
The want of health compelled him, a 
soon as he could do so without injury to 
the public service, to return to ‘this 
country ; but the want of health could no 
prevent him/rom again taking the com. 
mand in Holland, when his country called 
for his exertions. He wished to call the 
attention of the House in a particular man. 
ner to a measure which had not, itis true, 
been attended with the favourable respi 
which it merited; he meant the siege of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. One of the greatest 
judges of military merit, however, Buo: 
naparté, was reported to have spoken of 
it as one of the best combined and 
best judged military enterprizes that had 
ever been formed. This place held out 
long against Louis 14th, at the “head 
of 100,000 men; and it was therefore 
highly honourable to the military skill of 
lord Lynedock, that he should obtain pos. 
session of itin the manner he did; though, 


circumstances which it was imposi- 


ble to guard against, the design was uli. 
mately rendered abortive. He -should 
next call their attention to a no less dis- 
tinguished individual, lord Hill, who a 
the battle of Vittoria, and on many other 
occasions, had performed the most eminent 
services; and who on the 13th of Decem- 
ber last defeated the largest portion of the 
army of Soult before Bayonne. He came 
lastly to speak of lord Beresford. He com- 
menced his military career at the Cape of 
Good Hope. He brought a nation, which 
had generally been considered as enfeebled 
and incapable of military exertion, to the 
highest state of discipline; and at the 
battles of Busaco, Albuera, and Salamanca, 
he had stood foremost in the career of 
glory. But he should think himself un- 
justifiable, if upon this occasion he passed 
over the two noble lords who from the 
most honourable motives had declined to 
partake of the royal bounty; lord Niddry 
and lord Combermere. These noble per- 
sons had no views of superfluous wealth, 
and had afforded an instance of self-denial 
very seldom to be met with. [Hear, hear!} 
It was gratifying to him to bear that in 
this short tribute he was speaking the 
sentiments of the House. Before he sat 
down, he wished to mention that this 
annuity of 10,0001. to be exchanged for 
an estate of 300,000/. with the former 
grants of 100,000. and of 4,000/. per 
annum, would make the total sum payable 
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to the duke of Wellington amount to be- 
tween 18 and 19,0001. a year. 

A Resolution was then moved, “ That 
the sum of 10,000/. be paid annually out 
of the Consolidated Fund, for the use of 
the duke of Wellington; to be at any 
tine commuted for the sum of 300,000/. 
to be laid out in the purchase of an estate.” 
—On the question being put, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had but one 
objection to the motion. As to the 
achievements of the great man whom they 
were now called upon to reward, they 
might well say that they spoke for them- 
selves. It was not unbecoming, however, 
to observe, that lord Wellington had 
fallen on times in which the spirit of de- 
traction had not dared to attack him; and 
inthis respect he was not like the duke of 
Marlborough ; for there was no man so 
wicked, so stupid, or so envious, as to 
venture to detract from the glory of the 
duke of Wellington. It had often been 
said, that the merit of great men was 
seldom allowed in their own day; and 
that they must trust to posterity for that 
fame which their contemporaries denied 
them; but to the distinguished individual 
of whom he was speaking, they might 
well say :— 

Presenti tibi maturos largimur honores. 
When they all agreed that the crown had 
acted properly in conferring the dukedom, 
it was the business of the House of Com- 
mons to provide that the successors to the 
dukedom should never look to the crown 
for an addition to the original grant, to 
enable them properly to support their 
dignity. Nor did he think it dignified, 
that at any future period recurrence 
should be had to the future bounty of the 
crown, in the way stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who said that it 
would be open hereafter to the House to 
make a farther grant, if they found the 
present insufficient for all the requisite 
purposes. The House and the public 
must have in their contemplation, that the 
duke of Wellington was now established 
in the rank of the highest landed property 
of the country. It was proper that a 
splendid mansion should be either built or 
bought for him. When the right hon. 
gentleman spoke of 50,000/. as. adequate 
to this purpose, every body knew that a 
fit mansion for the duke ‘of Wellington 
could not be built for 50,000/. nor for less 
than 100,000/. Out of the money pro- 
Posed this night, if so large a portion were 
to be sunk, what remained would not be 
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adequate to the intended purpose. It did 
not become him to propose a larger grant, 
but he should be pleased if the grant 
were to be enlarged, and if the whole of 
the purpose of parliament should be ac- 
complished that day. With regard to the 
other splendid characters, he joined most 
cordially’ in the tribute to their well-earned 
fame ; and he was glad to see this war 
wound up with an act of public munifi- 
cence. He thought that the gallant mem- 
bers of another service, who had never 
failed to distinguish themselves, ought not 
to be forgotten on such an occasion. He 
did not deny that the country had been 
sensible of their worth when any great 
victory was achieved by them ; but at the 
close of the war, there was, in his opinion, 
a debt of gratitude due to the profession. 
He hoped, therefore, that a similar mes- 
sage from the Prince Regent would soon 
afford them an opportunity for again dis- 
playing their liberality. He wished this 
also, because the co-operation of the two 
services, which in former times had never 
been so cordial, had mainly contributed te 
our late success; and because he was cons 
vinced the army would feel that. the 
whole was not done if the navy was left 
out. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, though it was un- 
usual for those sitting on his side to inter- 
fere in cases like the present, he could not 
but think the grant too small. The Prince 
Regent had raised the great commander 
to the highest rank in this country; and 
was any gentleman in that House pre- 
pared to say, that 18 or 19,000/. a year 
was sufficient to support the dignity ot 
that rank? He knew it might be said, 
that he was also in the enjoyment of grants 
from the Spanish and Portuguese govern- 
ments ; but the House would not be acting 
wisely if it took these grants into consi- 
deration. It was true, he might long con- 
tinue to enjoy them; but there was no 
saying when this country might be ina 
state of hostility with both those countries. 
Would it be proper then, that he, or any 
of his descendants, should look to these 
countries for any part of his revenue? 
This grant ought, in his opinion, to be en- 
larged, and in the speediest manner con- 
verted into land. He did not wish to see 
him possessed of a revenue arising from 
the interest of asum of money ; he wished 
to see him in possession of a great landed 
estate, which should descend to the re- 
motest posterity. If the right hon, gen- | 


tleman was not disposed to amend the mo-. 
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tion, by proposing a larger sum, he would 
himself move for something additional. 
Should any person have proposed 500,000/. 
he would have voted for it without the 
least reluctance. He should, however, 
vote for 400,000/.; and if he imagined 
that there was any probability of success, 
he would even propose 500,000. 

Mr. Canning was inclined to give the 
largest sum which had been mentioned. 
At the same time, he thought it but fair to 
say, that government, in coming down 
with a proposition of this nature, must 
keep in view other considerations, by 
which the generosity of individual gentle- 

_men was not restrained. He should wish, 
therefore, any proposal of increase to 
come from that quarter, rather than from 
any other. If his right hon. friend was 
not prepared to come forward with any 
augmentation, or to give at once a nega- 
tive answer, he thought it would be better 
for him to take time for the consideration 
of the matter. He agreed with an hon. 
gentleman, that what was to be done 
ought to be finally done now. The duke 
of Wellington ought not to be subjected to 
the remotest suspicion of shaping his con- 
duct with the view of either conciliating 
the favour of government, or flattering the 


popular feeling. Every thing should be 
done, before his presence amongst us 
should run away with our judgments: on 
a sober estimate of those services that live 
_ onrecord, the remuneration of them ought 


to be awarded. Neither did he wish to 
see that great man hesitating whether the 
investment of the grant in funds or land 
would be most advantageous for him. 
Every thing mechanical ought to be taken 
off his shoulders. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
conceive 50,000/. adequate to build a fit 
mansion for the duke of Wellington; he 
merely thought it likely that a manor 
would accompany such a considerable 
property as was proposed to be purchased, 
and that this sum might be sufficient to 
repair and enlarge it. He fell in with the 
suggestions of the right hon. gentleman 
«Mr. Ponsonby) and would move for an 
additional 100,000/. making in all the sum 
of half a million now and formerly granted 
to the duke of Wellington by the nation. 
The annuity would be increased in conse- 
quence to 13,000/. 

‘Mr. Whitbread said, this would make 
the gift worthy of both giver and re- 
ceiver. 

The motions for the annuity, and the 


Lords Lynedock, Hill, and Beresford. 


(Se 
grant of 400,000). for its redemption, were 
then put and carried nem, con. 

The House having resumed, the Re 
port was ordered to bg received 
morrow. 


Lorps Lynepock, Hitt, BEnesrorp] 
The House then resolved into a commiites 
on the Message of the Prince Regent re. 
specting lord Lynedock ; when 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer immedi. 
ately rose, and, without comment, pro. 
posed a Resolution for granting to bis 
lordship the annual sum of 2,000/. from the 
3d instant, to be settled on himself, and 
his two next surviving heirs ; which wy 
also carried, nem. con. and the Report or 
dered to be received to-morrow. 

The House having again resolved into, 
committee on the Message respecting lord 
Hill, to whom the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer proposed a similar annuity as that 
voted to lerd Lynedock : 

On the question being put, 

Mr. C. W. Wyun observed, that he wu 
perfectly satisfied the sum proposed by 
the right hon. gentleman was justified by 
precedent; but he would ask whether 
2,0001. a year could be considered a sufi. 
cient stipend to support the dignity of the 
noble lord in question, who, it should be 
recollected, wasbut the younger brother 
of a very respectable family ? He was 
a that this was the sum voted to lord 

ney thirty years ; but hea 

hended no deny thas the 
value of money at that period, and at the 
present, was extremely different; anda 
sum which might then be considered libe- 
ral, would now be deemed parsimonious 
He thought a grant of 3,000/, a year would 
be no more than commensurate with the 
rewards given on former occasions; and 
this he conceived, for every reason, had 
best be vested in land. 

Sir Charles Monck would be glad t 
hear it explained, why the provision made 
for a duke should be of a more lasting na 
ture than that made for a baron? Was not 
a baron equally called upon to support his 
independence ? and ought he not to be as 
independent as a duke, of the parliament 
and the crown? If this was admitted, he 
would ask, how} it was that the proposed 
provision for lord Hill was only to exte 
to himself, and his two succeeding heirs? 
He considered that 2,000/. a year was 0 
independence; and that the man who . 
only such a stipend would be opem to the 
panders of corruption. | 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer consi- 
dered, that if the standard of independence 
which had been laid down by the hon. 
ntleman was that only at which inde- 
endence could be maintained, the parlia- 
ment would indeed be reduced to the 
greatest danger. He apprehended, many 
members of that House were capable of 
maintaining both their independence and 
their dignity with a much less sum than 
goo, a year. “The hon. gentleman 
seemed to have considered his own habits 
asthe criterion whereby to form an esti- 
mate of the feelings and properties of 
others ; but that this criterion had been 
erroneous, he believed the House in ge- 


neral would fully agree. With respect to} 


any addition to be male to the preposed 
annuity to lord Hill, it would be in the re- 
collection of the House, that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) had, in the 
proposition which he had submitted, acted 
from precedents: if it was thought proper 
to depart from those precedents, the 
House had the power of so doing. At pre- 
sent, however, he thought it would be best 
toagree to the rates as submitted, and to 
reconsider them on a future day. 

Sir Charles Monk said, the right hon. 
gentleman had given no explanation as to 
the extension of the annuity beyond the 
grandson of lord Hill. Unless some satis- 
factory answer were given on this point, 
he should move an amendment to extend 
the annuity to all persons to whom the 
title should descend hereafter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer remark- 
ed, that the expediency of such an amend- 
ment as this, would apply to many noble 
families who had already received anuui- 
ties upon the terms now proposed. 

Sir Charles Monck said, the House was 
not bound to adhere to bad precedents. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn remarked, that lord 
Lynedock had an independent fortune ; 
this was not the case with lord Hill. It 
might, however, be better, as suggested 
by the right hon. gentleman, to agree to 
the votes as they were now worded ; and 
to re-consider, at a future period, whether 
itwould be proper to extend them, either 
as to sum or period. , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to this suggestion. 

Sir Charles Monck considered, that in the 
Proposition for confining the annuity to 
the two succeeding heirs to ‘the title, his 
Majesty’s ministers had it in contempla- 
ton, by rendering it necessary for the 

ture baron to apply to the public purse 

( VOL. XXVIL ) 
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to support his dignity, to deprive him of 
his independence, and render him more 
open to the operations of corruption. 

Mr. B. Bathurst said, the hon. gentle. 
man had certainly attributed to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers a refinement of corrup- 
tion which was perfectly novel—for he 
not only gave them credit for desiring to 
preserve its influence at present, but for 
three generations to come, 

Sir Charles Monck was only desirous o 


knowing, whether there was any disposi- 


tion on the part of his Majesty’s ministers 
to accede to the amendment which he had 
suggested? If there was, he was satisfied. 
he question, in its original form, was 
then put and carried, and, as in the other 
cases, the House resumed, and the report 
was ordered to be received to-morrow. 
The Message respecting lord Beresford 
was then submitted to a committee of the 
whole House. A resolution similar to the 
former ones was proposed, and agreed to, 
and the report ordered to be received in 
like manner. 


Tue Biockape or Norway.] Mr. C. 
W. Wynn rose, according to the notice 
on this subject, and said, that he bad wil- 
lingly waved the precedence which his 
motion was entitled to, in favour of the 
propositions in honour of those who had. 
gallantly and successfully contended ih 
the defence of their country, Though 
his motion was on a subject similar to 
those which had preceded it, he would 


| willingly have abstained from it, if any 


assurance, or even hope, were given that 
it would not be attempted to subjugate 
the brave people of Norway to a rival 
and hostile nation. But when he saw, on 
the part of the king of Denmark, a decla- 
ration that he should throw no obstacles 
in the way of the cession of Norway to 
Sweden, and when he (Mr. W.) found 
that the commissioners from the allied 
powers, who were to proceed to Copen- 
hagen and to Norway, were gone, not to 
negociate, but to attempt to conciliate the 
people of Norway to the projects which 
had been formed for their subjugation, and 
when these proceedings were accompanied 
by acts of hostility, he could no longer 
abstain from appealing to the justice and 
feelings of the House. But if, even at 
the present moment, an assurance were 
given, that the blockade of the kingdom 
of Norway should be suspended during 
the negociation of the commissioners, he 
would be content to withdraw his motion. 
(3 H) 
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It was clearly consistent with the privi-, 


lege of the House to recommend any sub- 
ject to the crown, on a point which, in 
negociations pending, should be insisted 
on. This was recently exemplified in the 


Address of the House relative to the Slave. 


Trade. It was therefore not only com- 
petent to the House, but regular, torecom- 
mend to the crown the interests of any 
particular body of men, if they should be 
deemed worthy of support. Having pre- 
mised thus much, the first point that natu- 
rally occurred in the consideration of the 
question was, the state of our engage- 
ments to Sweden by Treaty, and whether 
we were to assist that power in the sub- 
jagation of a free people; an obligation 
which even those who thought it existed 
would acknowledge to be one of the most 
odious nature. What were the engage- 
ments in the words of the Treaty ? That 
his Britannic Majesty engaged, not only 
not to oppose, but to assist by his good 
offices in procuring the cession of the 
kingdom of Norway to the crown of 
Sweden, or by employing, if necessary, 
his naval force in co-operation with t 
force of Russia and Sweden; but that 
force should not be resorted to, unless the 
king of Denmark previously refused to 
join the allied powers. Could it now be 
contended, that the object of this Treaty 
had not been fulfilled, when the king of 
Denmark had joined the Allies with twelve 
thousand men; that we were justified in 
using force ; or, when the king of Sweden 
had declared that he was so well satisfied 
with the cession of Norway by Denmark, 
that he had given to this last power a 
suitable indemnity ? Could it be more fully 
expressed than it had been by that Treaty, 
that the cession of Norway was the only 
object of it? Not only had Norway been 
ceded by Denmark by Treaty, but all the 
stipulations of that Treaty had been most 
fully complied with. It was stipulated, 
that the king of Denmark should, for him- 
self and his successors, renounce all sove- 
reignty over Norway—that he should, by 
Revere”. inform the Norwegians of 
lis renunciation—that he should recal all 
the Danish functionaries, and evacuate all 
the fortresses. All these articles had been 
most fully complied with. It could not, 
he believed, be said that any Danish 
troops were now remaining in Norway. 
he natural interpretation of our Treaty 
with Sweden was, that we were not called 
on further to assist in the subjugation of 
Norway. This construction was fortified 


cluded. 


Mr. C. W. Wynn's Motion [836 
by the explanation of the noble lord, 4. 
cretary for foreign affairs (lord Castle, 
reagh), during the debate last year on the 
same subject, who then stated, that we had 
thought proper to refuse to guarantee to 
Sweden the possession of Norway 3 that 
it was true, that Russia had guaranteed 
the possession, but that we had mere} 
engaged not to oppose it. If yet. it was 
supposed that the meaning of the Treat 
was dubious, what was the course to be 
taken? We could call in to our assis. 
ance the writers on the laws of nations. 
for it was natural to suppose, that all we 
had agreed by treaty to perform was 
agreeable to the law of nations; or that, 
if any new course were taken, it would 
not be left doubtful, but most clearly and 
distinctly be expressed. He would not 
tire the House with all the authoritiés on 
the subject; but all the considerable 
writers, Grotius, Puffendorff, and Vattel, 
had held, that though a sovereign: might 
cede any part of his dominions for the se. 
curity of the rest, yet that the part ceded 
was by no means bound to submit to-the 
cession. Stronger authorities than these 
need not be quoted. It was true, ‘that 
many instances might be adduced of ag. 
gression of every species arising from u- 
disguised ambition ; but these authors had 
uniformly been looked on as the land: 
mark of public law, according to ghich, 
if any doubt arose in a treaty, it must be 
presumed that the agreement was con- 
In what light were we to con- 
sider the people of Norway? as an inde- 
pendent state, or as a revolted part of the 
dominions of the king of Denmark, orasa 
part of the dominions of the king of 


‘Sweden ? Viewing them in either of these 


lights, we were not obliged, or justified in 
our attempt to subjugate them. Wasit, 
however, to be said, that we had been at 
war with the crowns of Denmark and 
Norway; and that having made peace 
with the former, we continued at war with 
the latter? If this were admitted, yet as 
there were laws of war as well as of peace, 
it would be proper for us to look atthe 
grounds on which we had first commenced 
hostilities. We had entered into a war 
with Denmark in order to get possession 
of her fleets, which we supposed might be 
turned against us; having obtained them, 
we were willing to make peace, which 
Dénmark then refused to do, but pursued 
the war for the purpose of obtaining 4 
restitution or indemnity. She had at last, 


however, made ‘peace, and we continued 
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857] 
the war with Norway. Now supposing, 
for the sake of the argument, that we had 
begun the war on justifiable grounds, yet 
had we any reason to proceed to an abso- 
lute subjegation of that country when she 
implored peace? If we recurred to the 
examples of ancient times, we might find 
that war then authorized every species of 
barbarity ; but at present, consistently 
with the maxims of Christianity, we were 
obliged to contend that we carried on war 
merely for self-defence. In feudal times 
jt was always at the discretion of a con- 
queror, whether he would give quarter ; 
and so late as the 10th century, it was 
deemed justifiable in a captor to kill his 
captive; but now quarter was demanded 
asa matter of absolute rigbt, and it was 
only justifiable to deprive a captive of 
personal liberty. We were not, there- 
fore, justified, on the ground of our ori- 
ginal war with Denmark, to pursue to ex- 
termination the hapless people of Norway. 
As it was always the right of a people over 
whom their sovereign had renounced his 
allegiance, to refuse to be transferred toa 
foreign prince, so their resistance ought 
only to be restrained by prudence; asa 
man, to whose breast a pistol is presented 
by a highwayman, merely considers. whe- 
ther he has such a chance of. success as 
warrants him in bazarding his life in re- 
sisting him. This right of resistance had 
in all times been exercised by nations. 
When, by a base act of submission 
on the part of their monarch, the Scot- 
tish nation was delivered up to Edward 1, 
they refused to submit to this treaty, and 
were finally suceessfal in their resistance. 
When also, about the same time, Snowdon 
and the other strong parts of Wales were 
ceded by Llewellyn to the English mo- 
narch, the men of Snowdon asserted, in a 
declaration which yet remains in the 
Tower, that their prince had no right to 
deliver them up to subjection to a people 
whose language, laws, and manners, were 
different from their own. True it was, 
that the Welch were at last subdued by 


an overwhelming force; but what was the | p 


prize thus gained, what were the advan- 
tages which accrued to England? Durin 
200 years of constant war and bloodshed, 
ales was to England a weakness instead 
of a strength ; and by constant rebellions 
and inroads diverted the best part of her 
force, until by the junction of the two 
lines in. Henry 7, the two countries became 
united. Such, he was persuaded, would 
be the case, if Norway by superior force 
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were brought into subjection: No sub- 
jection to a foreign yoke could be more 
odious than submission to Sweden would 
be to the people of Norway. Every per- | 
son who had travelled through Norway, 
knew that the tradition of the peasants— 
all their national songs, had for their sub- 
jects the victories obtained by their fore- 
fathers over the Swedes; and the manner 
in which they had repelled the invasion of 
that nation, which, whether justly or not, 
they had always considered as their most 
bitter enemies. We had heard of late, 
that the people of Brazil were unwilling 
that the Prince Regent of Portugal should 
return to his native country ;—suppose 
then that he should be persuaded to yield 
up Portugal to Spain, would it be con- 
tended that that cession would be binding 
on the people? Whether the enmity of 
the Portuguese were softened since the 
commencement of the last contest, he did 
not know ; but it was well known that they 
would formerly have submitted to poli- 
tical annihilation, rather than be united to 
Spain. Norway had been united to the 
kingdom of Denmark by the beir male to 
the former crown having married the 
heiress of Denmark—a case exactly pa- 
rallel to the Union of Scotland to England 
in the time of James 1, whose ‘ancestor 
had married a female, in whose line at 
last the right of the English crown vested. 
Suppose that in the time of this monarch, 
or his successors, an invading force had 
spread itself in England and occupied 


London, so that the sovereign was obliged 


to cede Scotland for the safety of England : 
would not the brave and high-spirited 
people of that country declare that the 
safety or danger of London did not regard 
them, but that they would maintain their 
own independence while their arms had 
strength ? would not every freeman hear 
this declaration with joy?—It was said, 
however, that the Swedish government in- 
tended to bestow on the Norwegians the 
blessings of a free constitution—What 
freedom could be given a nation by com- 
ulsion? What were the terms on which 
this constitution was to be obtained ?, The 
Norwegians were to abandon their resist- 
ance, their fortresses were to be occupied 
by Swedish troops ; and their troops were 
to lay down their arms.. After these pre- 
liminaries, what constitution was there 
which would be worth the. paper on which 
it-was written ?: In.no constitution was the 
security against despotism in the statutes, 


but in the strength of the people. If all 
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the towns of England were occupied by 
foreign troops, what freedom of debate or 
decision would the House of Commons 
possess? It might be alleged, that the le- 
ears body in France was a proof that 
freedom might be enjoyed in the presence 
of an overwhelming force. But this in- 
stance of moderation, which had no pa- 
rallel, could have no influence on the 
question; as on no other occasion was it 
supposed that a deliberative body, under 


such circumstances, vented any thing but 


the commands of the military force under 
the name of decrees, and we could only 
wonder this was not the case now. In ail 
the unprincipled aggressions of the French 
since the time of the Revolution, they al- 
ways began by offering the people, whose 
independence they intended to attack, a 
free constitution. You may have, said 
they, Councils of Ancients and of Five 
Hundred ; but for the present the French 
troops must be admitted, to preserve order. 
What if the Norwegians suspected, as they 
had to do with a pupil of Buonaparté, and 
one who had imitated him in many things, 
that in this also Charles John might follow 
the example of his master ?—Who, when 
the Swedes were admitted, could bind 
them to their promises ?—Who then would 


be found to sue on the King’s bond? The 
Norwegians were told, that all the Swedes 
did was for their interest, although they 
thought otherwise. The Swedes told 
them, we negociate for your interest; 


meanwhile you may starve. Subsist if 
you can on the bark of trees or the moss 
of the bogs, and all things will be soon 
satisfactorily explained. So the Spaniard, 
who was ordered by Philip the second to 
- strangle Don Carlos, when that prince 
made some resistance, begged him to be 
quiet for a short time, “ as all that he did 
was for his Royal Highness’s good.” It 
was said, that Denmark had not bona fide 
yielded up Norway. If any assistance 
were given by Denmark to the Norwe- 
gians, it would be a just ground of war 
against the former power; but Denmark, 
he believed, had fulfilled its treaty. All 
the military force remaining in Norway 
were Norwegians, being either the militia 
or commanded by Norwegians, and re- 
crvited among that people. It was asked 
‘then, whether Prince Christian was a 
Danish functionary, or an usurper /— 
He was neither the one nor the other. 
When the king of Denmark renounced the 
sovereignty of the Norwegians, the heir 
apparent had rightly considered himself as 


Mr. C.W. Wynn’s Motion 


their sovereign. It was then asked, wh 

he had not renounced the Danish crown? 
Such a step he (Mr. W.) believed haq 
been taken; but, if not, we had a right to 
demand from Denmark that he should be 
excluded from the succession. Although 
Norway had not been a separate and ip. 
dependent kingdom, but merely a pro, 
vince, and had exercised its natural right 
of resistance, he should have rejoiced a 
its success against a transfer such as had 
taken place in the present instance, By 
that kingdom, until 1660, was governed 
by its own states, and was as free as an 

northern nation. On its renouncing a 
that time its free constitution, its rights of 
independence remained the same as before, 
Nor would it be considered, that if even 
the emperor of Russia alienated any part 
of his dominions, the people were more 
bound to submit to a foreign yoke, than 
those of a freer state. Even if a countty 
were transferred by its representative 
body, he should not hold the people in 
that case bound to submit ; human nature 
would resume its rights, and who would 
not rejoice in its success? If therefore the 
Treaty with Sweden were inconsistent with 
the laws of nations, we were not bound to 
submit to it; for what treaty could binda 
nation to approve of such a deed, for in 
stance, as the partition of Poland? If 
Sweden attempted to bind us to the 
harshest letter of our contract, it would 
become us to enquire how she had per- 
formed her engagement. Her army was, 
by treaty, to have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the allies. Was it not quite no 
torious, that they did not follow the plans 
of the allies? Where, he asked, had the 
Swedish troops of late been engaged ? In 
Holstein, and’ that for the benefit of 
Sweden. He did not wish to undervalue 
the services of the Swedes, or to say that 
it might not have been most fatal to as, if 
they kad been employed against us. He 
agreed that the advantage arising from 
their co-operation justified the subsidy 
which had been granted to them. But 
was the cession of Guadaloupe to be con 
sidered as nothing? It was, indeed, no ar 
gument against granting to Sweden every 
thing that she had stipulated for, to say 
that she had already got all that she was 
fairly entitled to. But if she had in any 
respect violated any of the terms of the 
treaty on her part, it was too much to say 
that she was, at the same time, entitled to 
the extremest farthing in her bond. To 


shew that the Crown Prince of Sweden had 
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hy of late been remiss in the co-operation. to 
n? be afforded to the cause of the allies, the 


hon. gentleman read an extract from the 
Liege Gazette, relative to the inactivity of 
the Hanseatic Legion; and, in confirma- 
tion of that statement, observed, that in 
reality the Crown Prince of Sweden had 
not proceeded towards France till after 
Paris had been for a week in the pos- 
session of the allies. After this tardiness 
on his own part, the hon. gentleman 
thought the Crown Prince of Sweden 
could hardly complain if the Treaty was 
pot strictly fulfilled in every part by this 
country. The policy of Great Britain had 
hitherto been to preserve a balance of 
power among the northern states. An 
alliance between this country and Russia 
had been long considered as almost neces- 
sary for the well being of both countries; 
and even when war had at any time been 
declared by the one against the other, it 
hal never been a war which was waged 
with a spirit of animosity. From circum- 
stances which he should not now touch 
upon, when the empress Catherine had 
chosen to conclude a treaty of commerce 
with France, and to decline one with Eng- 
land, still the trade was by the people 
carried on with England, and not with 
France. He might be told, no doubt, 
that we were now at peace with France. 
He was happy to think so, and hoped that 
such a state of things would long continue; 
but he was afraid that this was a friendship 
which was not likely to endure longer 
than it was for the interest of both nations. 
The interests of Britain and of France 
were, in So many ‘instances, opposite to 
each other, that a peace of any very long 
continuance between the two countries 


f was hardly to be calculated upon. He 
e did not know that the circumstance of 
t having a Frenchman at their head was 


more likely to render the Swedish nation 
favourable to this country: and in this 
situation, the independence of Norway, 
abstracted from every other consideration, 
was for this country a thing bighly desirable. 
In that event, we should have been at no 
loss for a supply of those naval stores, 
which we were not so likely to get if 
Sweden and she were connected together 
under one head. If Norway were inde- 
Pendent, she would naturally look to 

tain for support; nay for food, and 
Most other necessaries. Now for twenty- 
two years we had been contending for the 
independence of Europe ; and when we 
had so fortunately accomplished our ob- 
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ject, we now sought to continue the hor- 
rors of war, with the object of imposing a 
foreignand detested yoke on an independent 
kingdom. Mr. W. concluded by moving, 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
humbly to request that his Royal High- 
ness would be graciously pleased to inter- 
pose his mediation to rescue the unoffend- 
ing people of Norway from the dreadful 
alternative of famine, or of subjection to 
the yoke of a foreign and hostile power ; 
and that during the discussion of such 
proposals as his Royal Highness may be 
advised to make for this most desirable 
object, all hostile operations on the part of 
this country, against a people struggling 
for the sacred right of national inde- 
pendence, may be discontinued.” 

Mr. Lambton, in seconding the motion, 
said, he was one of those, who, venerating 
the great principles which their ancestors 
had bled in maintaining, could not look 
on calmly, and behold a magnanimous 
people offered up on the altar of diploma- 
tic convenience. It had been strenu- 
ously contended, that we were bound by 
the stipulations of our treaty. But this 
argument could not be supported, unless 
it- was clearly shewn, that Sweden had 
completely fulfilled the conditions into 
which she had' entered. Now, where was 
the Prince Royal of Sweden to be found 
when the late events were passing on the 
continent? Was he in Germany, at the 
head of bis army? Certainly not. Hav- 
ing left off his former minor system of 
plunder, he was to be found in another 
quarter, enslaving a people, and pillaging 
anation. Did those gentlemen, who had 
so often panegyrised the invincible spirit 
which the people of Spain and Portugal 
had displayed, hope that so virtuous a 
feeling would not be imitated by the in- 
habitants of other countries? He, on the 
contrary, anxiously desired, that so noble 
a spirit should extend through every part 
of Europe—and, he trusted, that, in the 
case of Norway, as in that of Spain and 
Portugal, the spirit of national indepen- 
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dence would triumph over every diffi- | 


culty. Much as he disliked the Treaty 
itself, by which the cession of Norway 
was recognized—still mo.e did he dislike 
the time when it was entered into. At a 
time when the horrors of war were almost 
at an end—when the Allied Powers had 
recognised the right of the French people 
to form their own constitution—at that 
moment, which ought to be most auspi- 
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cious for the interests of mankind, did his 
Majesty’s ministers determine to compel 
a brave nation to bow beneath a detested 
foreign yoke.—What did the world now 
see?—It saw that England, which had 
held its head so high as the asserter of the 
liberties of Europe, become the oppressor 
of an inoffensive people; they saw her, 
not employing her arms against the Nor- 
wegians, but resorting to that which he 
thought England would have never stoop- 
ed to—a system of starvation. 
"year 1813, they. had returned thanks to 
Providence for an abundant harvest—and, 
in 1814, they impiously attempted to 
withhold. from a brave and spirited peo- 
ple a participation in that plenty which 
they themselves enjoyed. He hoped, 
however, those who supported such a sys- 
tem would be disappointed—~and that the 
people of Norway would find as bold and 
as successful. a defender, in some native 
warrior, as the inhabitants of Spain and 
Portugal had done in the duke of Wel- 

Mr. Stephen said, that if, as was argued 
on the other side, the conduct of Great 
Britain, in enforcing the cession of Swe- 
den, was contrary to the immutable laws 
of justice, he certainly should be one of 
the first to accede to the motion. The 
agreeing to a treaty which proceeded on 
so bad a principle must, in his view of the 
subject, militate against the interests of the 
country—for no country could ever find its 
interests supported by a violation of the laws 
of God—or, what was the same thing, by 
opposing those doctrines on which the law 
of nations was founded. Such an opposi- 
tion was, as it were, throwing down the 
gauntlet to Almighty Providence, which 
would not fail, at one time or other, to 
take it up. 
stand in such a situation. The Treaty 
recognized no such principles; and this 
country, he contended, was called on to 
fulfil it. It was the imperative duty of 
Great Britain, even if she were obliged to 
use force, to see that Norway was, in the 
most extensive sense of the word, ceded 
to Sweden, unless the latter power ab- 
solved her from the condition. He was 
sorry to observe, that the hon. mover put 
a very limited construction on the terms of 
the Treaty. According to his interpreta- 
tion, Sweden had a. right to rest satisfied 
with the cession of Norway by Denmark, 
even though that cession were success- 
fully resisted by the Norwegian people— 


and this country, be argued, was freed 


In the. 


But this country did not: 


“Mr. Wynn’s Motion 


from any farther obligation. — Now th. 
Treaty stipulated for “the annexation 
and union, in perpetuity, of the kingdom 
of Norway as an integral part of Sweden” 
and Great Britain was bound to assist 
procuring that annexation, if necessary 
by “a naval co-operation.” Wasit they 
possible for any gentleman to say, thy 
this only meant, that a seal should be put 
to an instrument ceding Norway to Sig, 
den, and that then the obligations of {hj 
country were perfectly discharged }—j, 
should have felt surprised if a person gp. 
acquainted with the law of nations ha 
defended such a position ; but his wonde 
was very much increased when he rego. 


lected the research and knowledge of the 


hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn). Inquoting 
from the writers on the law of nations; the 
hon. gentleman had completely overlook. 
ed the chapter of Vattel, in which le 
spoke of the solemn obligation by which 
a state was bound to observe its treaties 
That. author observed, how unworthy it 
was in a state, how destructive of its cha 
racter, to equivocate with, or falsify, the 
language of a treaty—which, he particu 
larly stated, should be construed accorl- 
ing to its literal meaning, and should not 
be influenced by any subsequent event. 
This passage directly met the present 
Treaty. The hon. gentleman said, ifthe 
people of Norway are willing to become 
Swedish subjects, it is very well—but,if 
not, you must not use force against them, 
Now, by looking back to the -circum 
stances under which the Treaty was com 
cluded, it would appear evident, thatthe 
contracting parties had a very different 
feeling. If, when that Treaty was drawn 
up, our minister had said, ‘* Norway shallbe 
ceded to you, but we will not use force to 
compel the cession,’”’ would such a condi- 
tion have been accepted by Sweden! 
Would it not have been looked on as an 
insult? Would not the Swedish minister, 
considering the incurable hatred which 
was said to exist between the Norwegian 
and the Swedish people, have said, “ You 
are proposing that which cannot be cat- 
ried into effect?”? Such, naturally, :would 
have been his language. The hon. get 
tleman had also argued, that Sweden had 
not performed her stipulations, and, there- 
fore, we were absolved from ours. Be- 
cause the Crown Prince had not pressed 
forward to Paris so quick as the other Ab 
lies, he was viewed with distrust and su% 
picion.—But, were they to forget his 
great services at the battle: of : Leipsi¢; 
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were they to overlook his defence of Ber- 
jin; actions which, at the time they oc- 
curred, were spoken of in the highest 
rms of praise? No part of the conduct 
of ministers, in his opinion, deserved 
greater approbation, than the constancy 
they shewed in continuing to place con- 
fdence in the Crown Prince, when gen- 
tlemen were in the habit of insinuating 
that he would not fulfil the promise he 
had given. And were they now, because 
they could do it with safety, to equivocate 
and elude the terms of this Treaty ? Were 
they to say to the Crown Prince—* Be- 
cause you have not done every thing 
that human imagination could form an 
idea of, you have not acted up to your 
sipulations ; and, therefore, we are freed 
from the obligation we entered into?” He 
would contend, that the terms of the 
Treaty were conclusive; and unless gen- 
flemen on the other side could prove, that, 
in its inchoation, and when we put our 
seal to it, it contained an infraction of the 
law-of nations, it ought to be strictly com- 
plied with. Now, 
the line of argument pursued by the hon. 
gentleman, who, having admitted: that we 
were at’ war with Denmark, entered. into 
an examination of -the circumstances 
which led to that state of hostility. The 
cause of war between Great Britain’ and 
Denmark didnot bear at all on the ques- 
tion.“ We were at war with that country, 
no matter whether justly or unjustly— 
ad, having entered into this covenant 
with Sweden, could the hon. gentleman 
point out any writer on the law of nations 
who laid it down as a maxim, that a bel- 
ligerent power should not distress an ene- 
my? Neither Grotius, nor Puffendorff, 
nor any other writer. on public law, held 
it criminal in a belligerent to seize part 
ofthe territory of an enemy.—Much had 
been said against blockading the ports of 
Norway—but, he confessed, that, in his 
opinion, the system of blockade, on the 
present occasion, was the best that could 
be resorted to, because it would tend to 
deliver the Norwegians from a protracted 
warfare, which, with their scanty means, 
might be productive of the most calami- 
tous consequences. 

Sir James : Mackintosh said, he did not 
rise to examine the injustice or impolicy 
of the Treaty entered into’ between Russia 
and Sweden in 1812, nor to dispute the 
solemn decision of parliament with respect 
‘othe partial accession of: Great Britain 


to that conyention; he admitted the 
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binding authority and force of that conven- 
tion: and least of all did he rise in a Bri- 
tish House of Commons to advise any eva- 
sion’ of it. The question was, not whether 
there existed any doubts as to its justice or 
injustice, but whether we were bound by 
its letter and spirit to carry on a system 
of hostility most odious and abominable 
against a new party—against a party who 


had nota political existence at the time 


the Treaty was signed—against the unof- 
fending people of Norway. In rising to 
address the House, it was more from a 
desire to do justice to his own conscience, 
than from any hope that he could do jus- 
tice to the cause; for after the concise and 
intelligent exposition of the hon, mover— 
after the able speech of the hon. seconder 
—and after the splendour of eloquence in 
another place, to which, indeed, he could 
not allude, but which he never could forget, 
it would be idle and foolish in him to ad- 
dress the House from any other motive 
than a wish to discharge hisduty. If they 
looked at the Treaty, they must be con- 
vinced that the whole of it was made to 
depend upon certain acts that were to be _ 
done, or not done, by Denmark, who was 
solely and exclusively contemplated at the 
time the Treaty was made. It was not, in- 
deed, possible to enter into any contract 
the performance of which depended upon 
events not only unforeseen, but, if he might 
coin a word, unforeseeable. .Much stress 
had been Jaid by the hon. member who 
preceded him upon the authority of Vattel, 
from whom he had read a long extract. 
He did not quarrel with its length. Itwas 
well said by an ancient philosopher, that 
he never knew a man against reason until 
reason was against him ; and in like man- 
ner the hon. member never opposed the 
opinions of jurists unless they were hostile 
to hisown arguments. The ancient writers 
upon public law were not infallible, he 
admitted ; but still they were the digests 
of those great principles which influenced 
every state, and constituted the permanent 
and embodied voice of Europe. Vattel 
was a high authority ; but Grotius and 
Poffendorff-were higher, perhaps; at least 
they were more consulted, because they 
were more ancient, and had been longer 
referred to by statesmen. And what was 
the doctrine of Grotius, in regard to ceded 
territories? That such cession was not 
compulsory upon the inhabitants, until 
they had acknowledged it by some act 
of acquiescence. Puffendorff held, that a 
prince might withdraw his garrisons, 
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might recal his officers, and might transfer _ 


his own right to another, but that he could 
not cede or sell men. He could not, in 
fact, carry on a white slave trade. The 
commonwealth, no matter under what 
form it was administered, whether by a 
senate, a king, or any other authority, was 
the patrimony of the people. Their rights 
could not be transferred without their con- 
sent. A thousand instances of silent ac- 
quiescence proved nothing, in support of 
the contrary doctrine, equal to a single 
instance of resistance. What was the case 
with regard to Corsica? When we aided 
that brave but persecuted people, were we 
assisting rebels, or befriending an ardent, 
high-minded race who disdained to be 
placed under a foreign power? What were 
the feelings excited in this country in 
1806 by the cession of the Tyrol? Yetthe 
Tyrol was not an independent state, like 
Norway, but dependent upon the House 
of Ausiria. It was ceded, he allowed, 
under circumstances of sore and humiliating 
necessity, nominally to France, and after. 
wards to Bavaria. When it became neces- 

. sary to subdue the lofty spirit of those 
* brave mountaineers, did the late ruler of 
France compel Austria to bathe her 


nego hands in the blood of the Tyro- 


writhing beneath the indignity offered 
to their independence ?—No: insensible 
as he was to justice, he was not insolent 
enough to make such ademand. He sent 
his own troops to crush their glorious 
efforts; and he sent Hoffer, that patriot 
who sealed his country’s cause with his 
blood, to an ignominious death. Would 
any man be bold enough to say, that he 
perished in an infamous rebellion? and 
yet, technically speaking, he was as guilty 
of high treason as Sydney and Russell 
were. Treason was either the blackest of 
crimes or the highest of virtues; aid 
Hoffer was either to be ranked with Russeli 
and Sydney, or, by their vote that night, 
to be confounded with the foulest rebels 
that had ever resisted just and legitimate 
authority. But he would descend from 
the high ground which he was entitled to 
take from the sanction of the most eminent 
jurists, and admit for the sake of argument, 
that it was the general duty of the inhabi- 
tants of a ohn territory to obey the last 
request of their sovereign, and transfer 
their allegiance to another power,—might 
there be no exceptions to that rule ?— 
Might there be no cases in which the 
people would be justified in resisting such 
acession? Suppose the king of Spain were 
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disposed to cede his beautiful province of 
Andalusia to the emperor of Moroceg: 
would the inhabitants of Andalusia be 


rebels if they protested against such 


measure, and if they opposed it by flyin 
to their arms? If ever there existed an ex. 
ception, Norway was tliat exception; and 
he was willing that the question should be 
reasoned upon that ground.  Refereng 
had been made to other territories: the 
Germanic body, the states of ltaly, Sicily, 
&c. where cessions were frequent. But 
they were only nominally independent; 
they were attached to larger kingdoms; 
they were the infirm and palsied limbs of 
Europe, and became invariably the firt 
points of attack in every war. Had it not 
been the case with Lombardy and the 
Austrian Netherlands ; and would any 
one rise and say, that the case of those 
countries was at all analogous to that of 
the ancient kingdom of Norway, who had 
given kings to other nations, and haj 
never worn the scar of foreign bonds and 
fetters? A reference bad been made to 
Scotland. He believed his hon. friend was 
from that country; for himself, he was 
proud to acknowledge that he had the 
honour of being a Scotsman. He wa 
astonished, however, to find a parallel 
drawn between Scotland at the period of 
the Union, and the present situation of 
Norway. He would tell bis hon. friend, 
that if Scotland had not been incapable of 
slavery, it would have been incapable of 
a beneficial alliance with the great nation 
it now belonged to. It was because Wal- 
lace suffered martyrdom in defence of that 
sacred principle he was now contending 
for, because he despised the cession 
which had been made of his country, that 
England had since received the services 
of a Moore, an Abercrombie, and a Gr 
ham. Was it for the advantage of the 
world—was it beneficial to the gener 
order of society, that the bands between 
the sovereign and the people should be 
made tight ?—Nothing tended more ‘0 
relax them than the levity with which 
cessions of territory were performed. h 
had been argued by the hon. member, that 
we were not bound to guarantee the por 
session of Norway to Sweden. He should 
like to know how long our duty in that 
respect was understood to be obligatory. 
Suppose Norway had feigned to submit: 
suppose she had deceived Sweden intos 
belief that she yielded to the desire of 
Denmark, and was anxious to be annexed 
Sweden; and suppose Sweden, in cons 
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yence, had sent into Norway only a 
small number of troops to take possession 
of it, would his hon. friend say, that we 
should have been bound to send out our 
fleets to starve Norway into subjection 
only one week after it had so yielded, and 
when she manifested her determination not 
tocontinue under the power of Sweden / 
If so, where was the difference between 
that obligation and a complete guarantee 
of the quiet possession of Norway ? and 
if not so, where was the difference, on the 
other hand, between stratagem and open 
force? Denmark had ceded Norway; and 
to cede it as she had done, was all she had 
power todo. Norway, as an independent 
slate, was not in contemplation when the 
Treaty with Sweden was signed. She had 
now become such, and surely could not be 
said to inherit the hostilities that were 
directed against Denmark, and Denmark 
only. The protection of the sovereign 
being withdrawn from Norway, she could 
not, when she lost all the privileges of 
Danish subjects, retain only the pains and 
penalties that belonged to her former con- 
dition. 

Whether the insurrection in Norway 
were the act of the Norwegian people, or 
the work of a mere faction, had, it seemed, 
become a question; and this question the 


British ministers proposed truly to decide 
by starving the whole in order to render 


em unanimous. Yet this was denomi- 
nated by his learned friend who spoke last 
amerciful war. What! that war merci- 
ful which threatened to famish a people, 
wy because they loved their country 
refused to submit to a foreign power 
which they detested—only because they 
preferred independence to subjugation, and 
he heartily wished they might succeed in 
maintaining that independence. That the 
British navy should be employed in se- 
conding the object of such a war, he could 
not but reflect on with peculiar pain, in 
which he was persuaded all the officers in 
the service must participate ; for that body, 
which comprehended not only liberty, 
valour, professional skill, and Seanen at- 
fainment, but the most accomplished gen- 
llemen, must feel that they have so fallen, 
when s0 ingloriously occupied ; that they 
who had so long borne in triumph the 
standard of glory, and the symbol of 
liberality, should be engaged in spreading 
famine and desolation among an unoffend- 
Dg people, and that too under the pros- 
fituted and profaned name of mercy. 
Was it thus that England was to sustain 
(VOL. XXVII. ) 
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her reputation in the world, which had 
heretofore regarded her as just, generous, 
and humane; that, under the name of 
blockade—a word used to hide the horror 
of the deed—she should so act as to pro- 
voke the Norwegian nation to exclaim, in 
the affliction of her heart, “ here are those 
boasted advocates of human liberty, those 
deliverers of mankind, come to starve our 
infants, because our countrymen will not 
submit to slayery |” 

Mr, Canning said, that in the view which 
his hon. and learned friend professed to 
take of this subject, he was glad to per- 
ceive that he delivered opinions to which 
he had no hesitation in agreeing. He 
was glad also, because it gave him an op- 
portunity of congratulating the House on 
so splendid an acquisition, the value’ of 
which he well knew before, but bad not 
the pleasure of witnessing until that night. 
His opinions were by no means in conflict 
with the hon. knt.’s as to the Treaty itself, 
If the question now was, whether consent 
should be given to the Treaty? he had no 
hesitation in saying that he would refuse 
it When that was the question upon @ 
former occasion, he endeavoured to per 
suade the House not to sanction the en- 
gagement. But, strong as his opinion 
was against it, he yet felt that when the 
engagement was once entered into, he 
considered himself as bound by it; and 
the question now was, whether, the Treaty 
being once sanctioned, parliament was 
bound to adhere to it according to the 
proper construction of the Treaty? It was 
unfortunate, that their good faith and their 
feelings should be placed in opposition ; 
but in such a case good faith was to be ob- 
served even in opposition to feeling. In 
the latter part of his speech his hon. and 
learned friend endeavoured to seize on the 
feelings of the House. He drew a glow- 
ing picture of the miseries that must arise 
from a blockade, which, in other words, 
he said, was a famine. He was too good 
an historian, however, not to know that 
any term may be easily spread out in this 
manner. It would be easy to lead his au- 
dience to an hospital, to represent the 
weeping mother and the bleeding child ; 
but representations of this kind would — 
apply to legitimate as well as to illegiti~- 
mate horror. He commenced his exami 
nation of this subject, as some of his friends 
well knew, with the hope that the con- 
struction of the Treaty did not bind to the 
blockade of Norway; but, after diligent 
the gonclusion on his mind 
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was, that the Treaty was binding in the 
sense he should explain. It was said, that 
all our engagements with Sweden were di- 
rected against Denmark, not against Nor- 
way. Norway, it would appear, started 
up a new being, with all the properties of 
an independent kingdom about her; and 
it was said, that she was represented as 
.such inthe Treaty. It was true, that in 
all the articles of the Treaty between 
Sweden and: Russia, there was an ostenta- 
tious putting forth of the kingdom of Nor- 
way. The word cession, however, was 
not to be found in the Treaty. The stipu- 
lation was, that Russia should effect the 
union of Norway and Sweden, not that she 
should procure the cession from Denmark. 
- To this Treaty, Great Britain acceded ; 
and Sweden was careful to bind her, not 
against opposing any obstacle to the an-{ 
nexation, but to active co-operation. 
Could there be any co-operation in merely 
the cession from Denmark? 
he lofty ships of Britain-could not climb 
the mountains of Norway, to effect such 
co-operation. How then was she to em- 
ploy her ships for that object, but by 
blockade? They who wielded the weapons 
of war, however they might feel for the 
miseries they inflicted, were obliged, not- 
withstanding, to employ them. Part of 
the Treaty with Sweden was, that this 
‘country should contribute to the annexa- 
tion of Norway ; keeping in view, as 
much as possible, the liberty and happi- 
ness of Norway. These words proved, 
that mere cession on the part of Denmark 
was not the only thing to which Great 
Britain was bound. If Denmark acceded 
to the coalition then forming, that would 
have freed this country from the obliga- 
tion; but Denmark did not do so until she 
lost all her possessions on the continent. 
The Treaty between Sweden and this 
country, as it regarded Norway, could only 
be softened by the previous accession of 
Denmark to the coalition. Sweden stood 
better, with respect to her object, before 
than after the Treaty: for before the 
Treaty this country was bound to assist 
her by immediate force—this Sweden ex- 
changed for a distant and contingent aid. 
That this country might co-operate with 
Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, was indis- 
pensable to cement the alliance. Den- 
mark could not be prevailed upon to do it. 
Sweden then was the only country that 
remained by which this object could be 
obtained. The point to which he called 
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posed the Treaty with Sweden, was, thar fe it on 
the war with Norway might survive for it 
peace in all other parts of Europe ; those 
he then moved an amendment, with a viey 
to this difficulty, which was negatives J Hav! 
The Treaty was sanctioned, and th. 
hazard was disregarded. He did no Mm He' 
then—no man could then—look for th Mm he | 
events which had since taken place.. Ny fmm bigh 
man could Jook for such an overwhelmin not | 
accomplishment of the hopes and desire Mme his f 
of Europe ; but, at least, he saw the posi. Mm U4! 
bility of it. That the Treaty was fy. Mm vert 
filled on the part of Sweden, no man cou i 4 ™ 
doubt. She kept 30,000 men in the field, MM the 
and if the co-operation of Russia wi Mm he 
Sweden produced such beneficial effecy Im Whi 
to Europe, her services were not nowt any 
be estimated lightly. Even the words of ing 
Austria herself proved that Sweden hal MP2 
performed her part. She represented the MB allo 
alliance between Sweden and Russia asthe and 
circumstance which saved Europe.—This Swe 
one sentence from Austria was sufficien, DU 
testimony of the services of Sweden. Th MR 8" 
question was not now, whether the en. wh 
gagements were wise; but it was at lew #0 
a fact, that the engagements between Mm 0" 
Russia, Sweden, and England, were wht fm Pa 
led to the present state of Europe, 
would be ungracious, if, in the momento HR 'é 
difficulty, Sweden was called upon to Wo 
fulfil her part of the Treaty; and when i Po 
the difficulty and danger were removed, col 
the other party refused to fulfil theirs, Mf 
Wise politicians should go back to consi. 
der the value of engagements. If they # ™ 
held back the price of her services from 
Sweden, on the plea of immorality, tha # 
immorality was as apparent when ithe tle 
Treaty was entered into asnow, andit wa fm 
then deliberately agreed to. This being tr 
his view of the case, he wished to lay out he 
of his consideration the general arguments he 
which had been employed. As to the th 
cession on the part of Denmark, it wasa i 4f 
otiosa questio. The cession by Denmark 
did not alter the nature of the case.—They be 
were not at the time of the Treaty, no mm ‘% 
were they since, at peace with Norway. U 
The first part of the declaration of Prince th 
Christian himself proved this; wherein 
he said, that he then gave the Norwegiats fi 
peace with Great Britain. This was datel  m™ 
on the 14th of January. Prince Christian mT 
was not to take advantage only of the 
first article of the Treaty, and entirely # ¢ 
neglect the 10th. He and the people b 
Norway had a right to oppose the cession} : 


the attention of the House, when he op- 


but ‘did that take away the right to enforce 
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it on the part of those who had stipulated 
for its enforcement ? He was not one of 
those who had cried up the-man that 
sands upon the steps of the Swedish throne. 
Having, therefore, never given an opinion 
upon his merits, he had nothing to unsay, 
He was, however, now free to confess, that 


. th he had been over-rated and raised too 
Ny Mag high; but he must also confess that he did 
bing fam D0! think so lowly of him as some among 


his former admirers. On the subject of a 
guarantee, his opinion having been ad- 
verted to, he would use a few words, As 
a mode of ascertaining the real sense of 


ld: Me the Treaty, he bad compared it with 
vith WE others, particularly the Partition Treaty, 
ety ME Which bears a closer resemblance than 
vt) Me anyother. By that Treaty the contract- 
sof ME ing parties undertake to put each other in 


ossession of the territories severally 
allotted to them,’ by force, if necessary, 
and so far he considered the Treaty with 
Sweden equally binding upon England. 
But the Partition Treaty goes farther, and 
guarantees the security of the possessions, 
whereas there is no such clause in the pre- 
sent Treaty. It is not therefore commen- 
surate with, and equally extensive as the 
Partition Treaty. It goes only to the 
putting of Sweden into possession. He 
regretted that it went even so far, and 
would be glad to pay any. price in our 
power to get rid of the obligation;. but he 
could not consent to allow the good faith 
of the country to be called in question, 
and therefore could not agree to the 
motion. 

Mr. Whitbread said, from the anxious 
feeling expressed by the right hon. gen- 
tleman that Great Britain should be freed 
from the odious obligation she had con- 
tracted—from the vehemence with which 
he declared, that there was no price which 
he would not willingly pay to get rid of 
the condition imposed upon her—it did 
appear to him, that he would have pro- 
posed a motion precisely similar to that 
before the House. Now, what price did 
those who supported that motion call 
upon the crown to pay, in order to relieve 
the country from so unpleasant a situa- 
tion? They only requested that good of- 
fices might be resorted to—they only de- 
manded that the Norwegians should be 
rescued from the horrible alternative of a 
yoke they detested—or the less horrible 
choice of famine !—He said, the less horri- 
ble choice, because, sooner than submit to 
Sweden, he was convinced they would 
Perish, He was always extremely happy 
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when the right hon. gentleman coincided 
with him in opinion—and he regretted 
very much that, on the present occasion, 
their sentiments were opposed to each 


other. Had the right hon. gentleman 
taken that side of the question which he 
(Mr. Whitbread) supported, he was sure 
the friends to the motion would have de- 
rived great advantage from his eloquence, 
and from the facility with which he per- 
suaded others'to adopt the opinions he 
had himself formed. But, on that night, 
the abilities of the right hon. gentleman 
appeared to be tied down and trammelled 
by the view he had taken of the subject; 
and if any young member, who had heard 
much of his powers, attended the House 
in the expectation that he would witness 
a great display of eloquence, he must 
have been miserably disappointed. He 
would say, after he had heard the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman, that he cer- 
tainly must have forgotten himself! His 
little metaphors—his pebbly stream—his 
rushing torrent—his dark clouds—his 
tempestuous atmosphere—fell very far 
short of those bold flights of imagination 
to which he sometimes rose—and to which 
he would, no doubt, have risen that even- 
ing, but that the subject fettered and con- 
fined his genius. It did appear to him, 
that the right hon. gentleman had mis- 
quoted the Treaty—particularly when he 
contended that it bound Great Britain to 
the fulfilment of terms such as were never 
before exacted from any state. He felt 
with those who supported the motion, that 
every means ought to be taken to in- 
flame the House, and if not the House, the 
people at large, to go to the foot of the 
throne, and to exclaim against a partici- 
pation in an act which sullied the hitherto 
unspotted character of the country. 
Many gentlemen had expressed a wish to 
find, upon examination, that Great Bri- 
tain was not bound by this iniquitous 
Treaty. He was convinced that we were 
not bound by it—and, if we chose to com- 
mence hostilities against Norway, we 
should do it gratuitously—for there was 
nothing in the Treaty that bound us to 
such an act—we were as free as air on 
that subject. He would beg leave to 
bring the recollection of the right hon, 
gentleman back to the origin of the 
Treaty ; and, in doing so, he could not 
avoid observing, that he had confined 
himself to a scrupulous examination of 
particular words, instead of looking to the 


| general complexion of the measure, 
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When the original treaty was entered into 
between Sweden and Russia, it did not 
arise from any apprehension that the for- 
mer country would be invaded by Den- 
mark, through Norway (for these powers 
were then at peace); but the fact was, 
that Russia, to indemnify Sweden for the 
loss of Finland, offered to guarantee Nor- 
way to her as an equivalent. But, said 
the right hon. gentleman, England step- 
ped in just at that time, and, in conse- 
quence, the stipulations of that treaty 
were postponed until other operations had 
taken place. But, if the right hon. 
would consult the dates of the 

ifferent treaties, he would find that this 
was not the fact.’ What, he would ask, 
did England agree to do? To obtain the 
cession of Norway from Denmark—and 
in case the king of Denmark refused, or 
declined joining the Allies, in that event, to 
make use of force. The junction which ulti- 
mately did take place between the king 
of Denmark and the Allies, after the for- 
mer had been deprived of great part of 
-his dominions, was not, he was willing to 
allow, of that description which was ori- 
ginally contemplated, and which would 
allow him to say to the Allies, “I have 
joined you, according to your own con- 
- ditions, and, therefore, you cannot call 
upon me to cede Norway.” But, Den- 
mark having, as far as she could, ceded 
that country, we were completely freed 
from the operation of the condition 
into which we had entered. The ho- 
nourable gentleman had alluded to the 
Partition Treaty, as a proof that territories 
were occasionally ceded. He might have 
adverted, with the same view, to the 
Treaty at present in progress. Innume- 
rable instances might be adduced, where 
cessions were made, and no resistance 
was offered them; but would the right 
hon. gentleman contend, that, where a 
people were absolved from their allegi- 
ance, they had not a right to form a go- 
vernment for themselves, and to resist 
those who endeavoured to prevent them? 
There was not a people on the face of the 
earth, to whom that right did not belong. 
And, when a nation, like Norway, secured 
from attack, on one side by its mountains, 
and on the other by its iron-bound coasts 
e—~inbabited by a brave, hardy, and, he 
hoped, a free people, determined to assert 
that right, every man who possessed any 
claim to patriotism ought to applaud them. 
That people had expressed to their sove- 
reiga the king of Denmark, their determi- 
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nation to submit to all the horrory ¢ 
war and famine, sooner than become 
the subjects of Sweden; at length Dep, 
mark was obliged, the sword being put 
to her throat, to cede the country, 
Under ‘these circumstances, were jo 
the Norwegians fully justified in 4, 
nouncing the throne of Denmark, in de, 
claring they would never return to it, anj 
in opposing the yoke of Sweden, which 
they viewed with detestation? The righ 
hon. gentleman said, the word ¢ cesgign’ 
was not used in the Treaty—there the term 
‘annexation’ was alone to be found. 
was really surprised that a gentleman poy 
sessing such a comprehensive mind should 
have recourse to such a petty distinctiog, 
But, if he looked tothe Treaty entered inig 
at Kiel, on the 10th of, January last, he 
would find in the 10th article, that the 
cession of Norway was expressly mention: 
ed. By that article, 1t was admitted, tha 
the king of Denmark had fulfilled the gj. 
pulation into which he had entered, tp 
give up Norway ; and therefore the by 
siness was entirely taken out of our hands 
The right hon. gentleman spoke of Prince 
Christian as a rebel to the crown of Den. 
mark. Now, it was true, he might bave 
forfeited that crown; but still he had acted 
as every patriotic man should do, when 
called upon by a brave people struggling 
for their rights, regardless of personal con. 
sequences, to put himself at their head, 
He had-conductec himself with a degree of 
fortitude and magnanimity which shewed 
that he was worthy of ruling over a free 
nation. Now, suppose England wa 
placed in a situation so unfortunate, that, 
to retrieve herself, she should be obliged 
to cede Ireland to a foreign enemy—in 
such a case, was there an Irishman whose 
indignant heart would not burst at the 
mere mention of such a degrading transfer, 
And, when they had before them thoy 
heroes who had achieved such glories'in 
Spain and Portugal (the greater numberof 
whom, he believed, were natives of Ire 
land), could it, be doubted, that the people 
of that country would find leaders who 
would establish their independence 
spite of the world? The hon. gentleman 
then proceeded to argue, that “ the man 
now on the steps of the throne of Sweden 
(as Mr, Canning termed him) had not 
given that effective co-operation to the 
allied powers which he had stipulated 
do ; and, therefore, upon that ground, % 
the conditions entered into by Sweden 
were not fulfilled, we could not be fairly 
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657) 
ualled upon, allowing that we were other- 
gise bound, to compel Norway to receive 
,; new sovereign, to carry that stipula- 
ion into effect. He should like to hear 
what sir C. Stewart, or marshal Blucher, 
would say upon the subject of the assist- 
ance granted by Sweden. The gentle- 
men who argued on the other side appear- 
ed very unwilling to examine this point, 


rich HE Yes, although the right hon. gentleman 
ight ae would give any price to free this country 
ion’ a from the trammels of the Treaty, yet nei- 


ter he, nor any of those who coincided 


erm 

He HE inopinion with him, thought it all neces- 
to examine whether Sweden had per- 
wld Me formed her part of the contract. He then 


proceeded to argue on the inconsistency 
of supporting the Spanish people, who 
were transferred by the act of their sove- 
itign to France, but who opposed that 
transfer ; and yet, in the case of Norway, 
not only refusing to assist her exertions, 
but absolutely using force to crush them. 


~What did the inhabitants of that coun- 
fe tty want? They did not ask for arms or 
di, ammunition. They only requested barley 


and oats—the coarsest fare contented 
them—their luxuries were of so humble 
anature, that the people of this country 


ed # would scorn to put up with them, even on 
en fe themost meagre days. Surely Great Bri- 
1g fe tain would not stain her national character, 
i» dy refusing such a demand. The learned 
d, HP gentleman (Mr. Stephen) made a number 


of observations that greatly surprised him. 
With respect to his half pious and half 
profane illustration of his argument, about 
throwing down the gauntlet to Divine 
Providence, which the Almighty would 
certainly take up, he should say nothing 
—But he would tell the learned gentleman, 
that, 2lthopgh he appeared very moderate, 
although he was by no means wicked, yet 
his tender mercies (as developed in his 
speech that night) seemed to be most cruel, 
Ifhe had not been weil acquainted with 
the learned gentleman’s voice and manner, 
he never could have supposed, that the 
identical man whom he had heard des- 
canting on the miseries of the Slave Trade 
was the individual who that night laboured 
to shew the necessity of starving the Nor- 
wegians! If he did not know bim well, he 
should hive supposed him to be one of 
those friends of freedom and happiness, 
who, some years ago, were in the habit of 
stating to the House, that the natives of 
Africa ought to be transported from their 
barbarous country to taste of liberty and 
comfort in the West Indies, If he were 
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not perfectly convinced, that the learned 
gentleman abhorred the French Revolu- 
tion, he should that night have mistaken 
him for one of the old constituent body, 
offering the people of Norway a new 
form of government, with the book in one 


hand, and the sword in the other. He 
called upon the House to examine, and to 
spurn from them, this hardened, this un- 
feeling, this iron kindness! He wished 
to God a flame of fire would enter every 
breast in that House, and in the country, 
and excite the utmost energies of the peo« 
ple in behalf of the tee one for whose 
success he most fervently prayed. In 
conclusion, the hon. gentleman observed, 
that those who thought the Treaty was 
binding, and those who had formed a dif- 
ferent opinion, might concur in the pre- 
sent motion, which only went to procure 
a pause from action, before this country 
proceeded to hostile measures. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer con- 
tended, that this country was bound, in 
compliance with the stipulations in her 
Treaty with Sweden, to put the Crown 
Prince in possession of Norway. He re+ 
marked, that the Crown Prince had ful- 
filled all the terms which had been pro- 
posed to him by Denmark for this cession 
—he abandoned the fortresses which he 
had taken, advanced a considerable sum 
of money, and, in fact, had neglected no 
one of those acts which were necessary to 
entitle him to the fulfilment of the con- 
tract on the part of the king of Denmark. 
Notso with the king of Denmark ; he had 
notacted with that good faith, which it was 
just he should have done; and hence 
arose the necessity, as well as the duty of 
this country, to take care that her ally re- 
ceived that recompence for her sacrifices 
which she had aright to expect. The right 
hon. gentleman on the floor (Mr. — 
had put the subject on the proper ground 5 
and acquiescing as he did in the argu- 
ments that right hon. gentleman had ad- 
duced, he did not think it necessary 
longer to occupy the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, the right hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had said, 
that his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) 
had put this question upon its proper 
ground—that was to say, we had entered 
into a Treaty to secure the possession of 
Norway to Sweden, and to employ our 
naval force in the attainment of that object. 
This was the first time that he had heard 
any nation could bind itself to an act of 
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tyranny and injustice. No doubt, if a 
treaty was entered into, whether incon- 
yenient or onerous, we were bound to 
abide by its stipulations. If we had un- 
dertaken to pay a sum _of money, if the 
Jast shilling was wrung from the pockets 
of the nation by taxes, it ought to be and 
should.be paid. If we had undertaken to 
give to Sweden commercial advantages, 
however incompatible with our own in- 
terests and those of posterity, that stipula- 
tion ought tobe religiously performed ; but 
no stipulation could be binding which was 
contrary to justice itself. Who had ever 
heard that it was right to do that which was 
in itself wrong, and which was destructive 
of the natural rights of nations ? He denied 
that it had ever been in the contemplation 
of this country to use force towards the 
Norwegians; all that was intended was, 
to force Denmark to cede Norway to 
Sweden, and this had been effectually 
done.. With respect.to the Treaty itself, 
which had been first entered into between 
Russia and Sweden, and to which Great 
Britain had afterwards acceded, he con- 
sidered it as one which, in point of atrocity, 
had not been equalled by any former 
transaction of mankind. In confirmation 
of this remark, it was only necessary to 
refer to the speech of the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Canning), who, al- 
though he had opposed the motion of his 
hon. friend (Mr. W. Wynn), had not he- 
sitated to say, that there was no sacrifice 
which he would not make to be freed from 
the obligations of this Treaty. These 
obligations were, notwithstanding their 
revolting nature, he would repeat, fully 
performed.” Denmark had ceded, by 
compulsion indeed, her rights over the 
sovereignty of Norway ; but the Norwe- 
gians themselves, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, refused to sanction 
this transfer ; they had, as they were en- 
titled to do, resisted the oppression with 
which they were threatened: and, al- 
though they were justly so resisting, the 
navy of this country. was to be employed 
to force them to obedience. Such a mis- 
application of the British arms, he con- 
tended, had not been stipulated for, and, 
consequently, ought not to be permitted. 
It had been said, that this. was an illusory 
construction of the Treaty; and it was 
contended, that we were bound to see 
‘Norway annexed to Sweden. As far as 
the cession of the sovereignty of Denmark 
could go, that annexation had been ac- 
complished, and not one step further was 
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this country bound to go. The king of 
Denmark had ceded his sovereignty, had 
ceded his rights over Norway, and, as fa 
as he could force her people, had com. 
pelled them to become the slaves of ana. 
tion for which they felt the strongest 
hatred. The people themselves had, hoy. 
ever, refused to sanction the transfe, 
It had been said, that Prince Christian had 
been instrumental to this spirit of resis. 
ance ; and it had been further insinuated, 
that the Danish government themselyg 
had, in an underhand manner, given en. 
couragement tothe feelings which hadbeey 
displayed. If this had been the case, |g 
Prince Christian be punished—let Dep. 
mark be again visited by the ravages of 
war ; but there was no principle. of justice 
or humanity which could bind this cou. 
try to perform towards Norway an actof 
national injustice. [The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer here said across the table, 
Our good faith ought”? ]|—Our good faith 
(said Mr. Ponsonby) might call upon y 
to perform stipulations inconsistent with 
our interests, but nothing could authorise 
us to commit an act of downright tyranny 
and oppression. What would be the stat 
of the human race, if governments were 
allowed to transfer their subjects at plea- 
sure, and if no right to resist such transfers 
existed? Would it not be degraded 
fallen—contemptible ? The present ca 
was not new to the people of England 
they had always been ready to assist ne 
tions struggling for their own liberty.— 
What had happened on the partition of 
Poland? What was the conduct which 
England then pursued? When the par 
titioning powers entered Poland, Stanis- 
laus Sobieski, overwhelmed and alarmed 
by the force with which he was su- 
rounded, called a diet, and gave up to 
the empress Catharine of Russia all that 
she required. Did the people of Po 
land subscribe to this sacrifice? No; 


a great part of the Polish nation, led 
by Poniatowski, determined to maim 
tain the independence and the liber 
ty of their country, and made long ani 
glorious struggles for that purpose. Tha 
conduct was not thought, by England, se 


bellious. ‘That was not deemed a peri- 
dious act. No; but it received the ap 
probation, the countenance, and the sym 
pathy of this country. Our merchanls, 
our bankers, and our traders, assembled 
together, with their lord mayor at thet 
head, and in a few days subscribed 4 
large sum of money to support a people, 
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qho, in despite of their own government, 
fused to be transferred. True it was, 
the brave and gallant people were at 
jength overcome; but though they had 
filed, no man who had ever written said, 
that in what they did, they had not done 
right. No man had been heard to say, 
that the assistance of this country had 
been improperly bestowed.’ A later in- 
yance had been afforded in the case of 
the inhabitants of Tyrol, who, when trans- 
fered by the Austrians to the French, 
refused to be thus transferred, and, head- 
ed by Hoffer, a poor innkeeper to be sure, 
hot a man that was not to be terrified by 
dangers however great, or opposition 
however powerful, resisted the slavery to 
which they were destined, and bravely 
fought for that liberty which had been 
sw basely bartered. They, however, un- 
fortunately shared the fate of Poland, and 
were obliged to yield to their conquerors. 
Noman, however, had thought that they 
were not justified in their conduct. This 
country felt for the Tyrolese as they had 
forthe Poles, and had contributed by pe- 
culiary means towards their encourage- 
ment; ‘and it was then, as it ever would 
be, maintained as an. incontrovertible 
truth, that the right of resistance under 
sich Circumstances was common to all 
mankind, It might be said, as with Cor- 
tica, that such resistance was foolish and 
imprudent ; but its folly or its imprudence 
did not lessen the noble motives from 
which it had arisen. So now with re- 
pect to the people of Norway, whom it 
was falsely stated we were bound by a 
iteaty to starve into compliance, it was 
an act of tyranny which we had ever 
been the instruments to oppose. Starva- 
tion was, in fact, the only way in which 
war was to be made upon: these unfortu- 
nate people. They had no fleets, they 
had no commerce, to which our efforts 
could be directed—and now the navy of 
Eogland—that navy which had swept the 
reas of every other navy in the world—so 
gteat; so glorious, so triumphant, was to 
beemployed in starving the inhabitants 
of Norway into compliance with a demand 
Inconsistent with all moral and natural 
dbligations, and directly at variance with 
those principles of. which Great Britain 
had at all times been the champion. 
Here would be a charming service on 
which to send a lord Nelson.. It might 
be said, that*first-rate ships would not be 
tmployed in this honourable - warfare. 


Pethaps, then, captain Broke, and his gal- 
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lant crew, who had humbled the pride of 
the American navy, and in fifteen mi-’ 
nutes had forced. the Chesapeake to strike’ 
to his superior skill and bravery, would be 
sent to assist in starving an independent, 
free, and gallant nation into submission 
and slavery—a glorious reward for such 
an officer—a pleasant ¢mployment for 
the naval force of England! It was in 
vain to disguise from themselves the truth 
of this matter. The Treaty which had 
been acceded to was iniquitous and un- 
just. The stipulations, however, it was 
clear had been complied with, and there , 
was no tie of honour or honesty by which 
we were bound to do more than had been ~ 
done. We could arraign other countries 
for their offences—we could be loud in 
our condemnation of acts of injustice com- 
mitted by other states; but he knew not 
whether Buonaparte, in the plenitude of 
all his power—in the full exercise of all 
his despotism, had ever committed an act 
of such atrocity as that of which we were 
now the abettors. Whatever we might 
think of ourselves—whatever judgment 
we might pass upon our own conduct—the 
rest of the world could not but pronounce 
us unjust, unprincipled, inhuman; and 
that England, which amidst so many 
storms of adversity had maintained her 
dignity—that England, which had ever 
stood foremost in the chastisement of in- 
justice—that England, which had hereto- 
fore supported the highest rank in the ci- 
vilized world, was about to do that which 
would sully her name and sully her glory 
for ever ! 

Mr. Wilberforce was compelled, from a 
sense of duty, to resist the motion, on the 
ground stated by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning). He gave ministers cre- 
dit for their good intentions; yet he could 
not admit that the proceeding towards 
Norway was just or liberal. On those 
principles which he had ever observed, 
and on which he had fornterly deprecated 
the Slave Trade, he considered the parti- 
tioning of states against their will a most 
despotic sacrifice of public rights. He 
hoped - his Majesty’s ministers, who did 
not appear to be the projectors of this ces- 
sion, would do all they could to avert the 
calamities of the Norwegians. There 
was no sacrifice that he would not make, 
to prevent an act of such flagrant injus~ 
tice. 

Lord John Russell spoke in favour of 
the Address; as did Mr. W. Smith.- 

Mr. Bathurst spoke in favour of the 
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measures adopted by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and in support of the necessity of 
Great Britain placing Norway in the pos- 
session of Sweden. 

Sir Thomas D. Acland, although from 
the first moment he saw the Treaty with 
Sweden, he felt for it the utmost detesta- 
tion, yet felt himself bound to say, that 
its stipulations ought to be carried into 
effect ; and, therefore, reluctantly he must 

pose the motion of his hon. friend. 
Before he sat down, however, he begged 
he might be permitted to state some in- 
formation which came within his own per- 
sonal knowledge, and which might have 
some weight with his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. At this time, and the whole of the 
next month, was the seed-time in Nor- 
way- The inhabitants, he believed, had 
scarcely sufficient to sow the land for a 
crop; and yet he feared that even this 
little their necessities would oblige them 
to devote to their present sustenance, 
whereby hereafter they would inevitably 
be reduced to famine. This circumstance, 
he conceived, ought to induce some re- 
laxation towards these unhappy people. 
Though we were bound by our Treaty to 
€0-operate with our naval force in attaining 
the objects of Sweden, we were not bound 
to carry on the war with the utmost ri- 
gour. There were no sinews of war to be 
crippled, no commerce to be impeded ; 
all that could be done was, to starve not 
alone the rich but the poor—the soldier 
and the peasant—the women and the chil- 
dren—the infirm and the aged, These were 
circumstances which ought not to be forgot- 
ten—we should not lose sight of the mise- 
ries which were inflicted on the innocent, 
+—He had himself, while a prisoner in Nor- 
way, experienced the greatest kindness 
and liberality ; and at a time when this 
country was making her attack on Copen- 
bagen, when every family in Norway was 
anxious for the fate of some one of their 
relatives and friends, and when the post 
by which that intelligence was to be con- 
veyed was stopped by our cruizers, he, 
accompanied by others, passed through 
the streets of Christianstadt, amidst crowds 
of the enquiring and anxious inhabitants, 
et not one of them received the slightest 
‘insult. Again, at a period when the king 
of Denmark had forbidden, under the 
most severe penalties, all communication 
with England, or connection with Eng- 
lish mercantile houses, he, among others, 
went to a Norwegian merchant to apply 
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for money—when they were told, bills 
upon England were prohibited; but the 
person to whom they addressed them. 


selves expressed his love and veneration 


for England ; he called it the (mend and 
protector of his country, and, without he. 
sitation, gave up his money without secu. 
rity, saying, “ You are Englishmen; | 
know you will be honourable.” Such 
were the sentiments entertained of, and 
confidence placed in, this country by 
Norway ; and be could not but lament, 
that we were now repaying that confi. 
dence by the blackest ingratitude. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn now rose, amid loud 
cries of Question! and baving shortly ree 
plied to the arguments which had been 
urged against him, a division took place=s 
when the numbers were: 


For the Address 


Against it - - 


- 229 


ajority - 2 = = = = 


List of the Minority. 
Aubrey, sir John Mackintosh, sir, J. 
Abercromby, hon. J. Monck, sirC. 
Anson, general Melgund, lord 
Baring, sir T. Moore, P. 
Burdett, sir F. Mostyn, sir T. 
Bernard, Scrope Mewport, sir J. 
Bewick, col. . Nugent, lord 
Bennet, hon. H. North, D. 
Brand, hon. T. Ord, W. 
Creevey, T. O’Hara, C. 
Combe, H. Ponsonby, rt. hon. G, 
Calvert, C. Piggot, sir A. 
Campbell, kon. J. Phillips, G. 


Campbell, lord J. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Douglas, hon. 8. 
Ebrington, lord 
Foley, T. 
Fremantle, W. H. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Greenhill, R, 
Grant, J. P. 
Gurdon, R, 
Gaskell, B. 
Guise, sir W. 
Hamilton, sir H. 
Horner, F. 
Halsey, J. 
Hughes, W. 
Hornby, E. 
Howard, H. 
Lambton, J.G. 
Lloyd, M. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Leach, J." 
Leader, W. 
Martin, H. 
Martin, J . 


Prittie, hon. F. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Paulet, hon. V. 
Ridley, sir M. 
Romilly, sir 8. 
Rancliff, lord 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord J. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, J. Cambridge 
University. 
Stanley, lord 
Scudamore, R. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 


Tavistock, marquis of 


Whitbread, S. 
Williams, O. 
Wharton, J. 
Western, C. 
Winnington, sir T. 
Williams, sir R. 
TELLERS. 
Wynn, C. W. 


Smith; W. 
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965] Clergy Penalties Bill. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, Mey 13. 

Ciercy Penattizs Bitt.] The House 
resolved itself into a Committee upon this 
Bill. Upon the provision authorising the 
courts, under certain circumstances, to 
stay the proceedings that had been en- 
tered into 5 

The Duke of Norfolk observed, that 
however unworthily the person in question 
might have pursued his object, still it was 
of consequence that the faith and law of 
the country should not be violated without’ 
strong necessity. These penalties had 
been sued for under the sanction of the 
law; and he thought the party suing 
ought at least to be indemnified for his 
own expences incurred in the prosecution. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the princi- 
ple of the provision was analogous to the 
usual practice of parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
certainly a delicate proceeding ; but that 
it had been the practice, at all times, when 
an informer made a vexatious abuse of a 
law which was intended for wholesome 
purposes, for the legislature to interfere, 
and shield those who were the objects of 
that vexatious abuse from the penalties 
incurred. If the House were justified, 
therefore, in depriving this person of his 
vested rights in penalties legaliy sued for, 
the same principle would justify them in 
interfering with respect to his costs. In 
cases even, where a verdict had been ob- 
tained, in vexatious prosecutions, and 100/. 
penalties recovered, only 10/. were al- 
lowed ; and in others, the costs were often 
denied after a verdict obtained. 

Lord Holland contended, that the neces- 
sity of the present Bill arose from the de- 
ficiencies of the 43d of the King, which 
it would be better to. acknowledge wrong 
at once, than to persevere in from any 
false notions of consistency. Instead of 
an act of grace to the clergy, it had 
proved one of great hardship, especially 
from the technical description of residence, 
which he wished was got rid of. He did 
Rot mean to oppose the present Bill, be- 
Cause its object was to relieve a vast num- 
ber of individuals from a prosecution which 
arose out of the errors of the legislature 
itself. Similar prosecutions, he feared, 
Would be frequent, unless they departed 

the principle of enforcing residence, 


or defined the nature of residence mere ac- | 


Curately, 
(VOL. XXVII. ) 
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The Lord Chancellor contended, that the 
43d of the King, as far as the residence of 
the clergy was concerned, had beena very 
great improvement. The cases of hard- 
ship, before the passing that Act, were 
numerous. He remembered two or three 
which came under his own notice; parti- 
cularly one, of a clergyman who went 
down to his living in the country, and 
found a handsome parsonage-house, much 
larger than he wanted, as he had no family. 
An attorney in the place, with a large 
family, was living in a small convenient 
house, which he proposed to exchange 
with the clergyman, and reside at his par- 
sonage. At the end of the twelve months, 
when the attorney was applied to for the 
difference of the rent, his answer was, I 
owe you nothing, but you owe me 110i. 
the amount of penalty for non-residence, 
which he actually sued for and recovered. 
The 43d of the King, he certainly did not 
think open to so many objections as the 


noble baron had insinuated. He felt some ~ 


little personal concern about that Act; 
for he had laboured day and night to 
render it beneficial to the clergy. The 
temper of the times when it was passed did 
not admit of consulting the mutual inte- 
rests of the clergy and public so much as 
might now be done. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was of 
opinion, that great relief had been afforded 
by that Bill; but, at the same time, much 
required to be done to give it a full and 
perfect operation. Nothing was more to 
be deplored; than that the inadvertence 
and misconduct of some of the clergy had 
given occasion to the present Bill; but it 
would be found, that its provisions sepa- 
rated the cases of vicious non-residence 
from those of mistake and neglect. —- 

Lord Ellenborough wished . the whole 
matter of residence to be re-cast. It had 
been approached by the legislature with 
a very imperfect knowledge of the subject, 
and, as it stood at present, was full of 
defects. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion, that 
it would be impossible to enforce residence 
without making the failure of it penal. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, that when it 
was considered how vast a number of 
persons was concerned, and how various 


and infinite were the causes of residence © 


and non-residence, it would hardly be pos- 
‘sible, he apprehended, to accomplish all 


that might be desired, without confiding a — 


very large discretion in the bishops. 


The Duke of Norfolk observed, that by- ~ 
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measures adopted by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and in support of the necessity of 
Great Britain placing Norway in the pos- 
session of Sweden. 

Sir Thomas D. Acland, although from 
the first moment he saw the Treaty with 
Sweden, he felt for it the utmost detesta- 
tion, yet felt himself bound to say, that 
its stipulations ought to be carried into 
effect ; and, therefore, reluctantly he must 

pose the motion of his hon. friend. 
Before he sat down, however, he begged 
he might be permitted to state some in- 
formation which came within his own per- 
sonal knowledge, and which might have 
some weight with his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. At this time, and the whole of the 
next month, was the seed-time in Nor- 
way. The inhabitants, he believed, had 
scarcely sufficient to sow the land for a 
crop; and yet he feared that even this 
little their necessities would oblige them 
to devote to their present sustenance, 
whereby hereafter they would inevitably 
be reduced to famine. This circumstance, 
he conceived, ought to induce some re- 
laxation towards these unhappy people. 
Though we were bound by our Treaty to 
co-operate with our naval force in attaining 
the objects of Sweden, we were not bound 
to carry on the war with the utmost ri- 
gour. There were no sinews of war to be 
crippled, no commerce to be impeded ; 
all that could be done was, to starve not 
alone the rich but the poor—the soldier 
and the peasant—the women and the chil- 
dren—the infirm and the aged, These were 
circumstances which cought not to be forgot- 
ten—we should not lose sight of the mise- 
ries which were inflicted on the innocent, 
He had himself, while a prisoner in Nor- 
way, experienced the greatest kindness 
and liberality ; and at a time -when this 
country was making her attack on Copen- 
hagen, when every family in Norway was 
anxious for the fate of some one of their 
relatives and friends, and when the post 
by which that intelligence was to be con- 
veyed was stopped by our cruizers, he, 
accompanied by others, passed through 
the streets of Christianstadt, amidst crowds 
of the enquiring and anxious inhabitants, 

et not one of them received the slightest 
‘insult. Again, at a period when the king 
of Denmark had forbidden, under the 
most severe penalties, all communication 
with England, or connection with Eng- 
lish mercantile houses, he, among others, 
went to a Norwegian merchant to apply 
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for money—when they were told, }; 
upon England were 
person to whom they addressed them. 
selves expressed his love and veneration 
for England ; he called it the fmend and’ 
protector of his country, aud, without he. 
sitation, gave up his money without secu. 
rity, saying, “ You are Englishmen; ] 
know you will be honourable.” Such 
were the sentiments entertained of, and 
confidence placed in, this country by 
Norway ; and be could not but lament, 
that we were now repaying that conf. 
dence by the blackest ingratitude. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn now rose, amid loud 
eries of Question! and baving shortly res 
plied to the arguments which had been 
urged against him, a division took placews 
when the numbers were: 


For the Address - 
Againstit - - 
Majority - + - 


List of the Minority. 
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Aubrey, sir John 
Abercromby, hon. J. 
Anson, general 
Baring, sir T. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Bernard, Scrope 
Bewick, col. . 
Bennet, hon. H. 
Brand, hon. T. 
Creevey, T. 
Combe, H. 
Calvert, C. 
Campbell, kon. J. 
Campbell, lord J. 
Dundas, hon. L. 
Douglas, hon. S. 
Ebrington, lord 
Foley, T. 
Fremantle, W. H. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. 
Greenhill, 
Grant, J. P. 
Gurdon, R. 
Gaskell, B. 
Guise, sir W. 
Hamilton, sir H. 
Horner, F. 
Halsey, J. 
Hughes, W. 
Hornby, E. 
Howard, H. 
Lambton, J.G. 
Lloyd, M. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Leach, J." 
Leader, W. 
Martin, H. 

J. 


Mackintosh, sir, J, 
Monck, sirC. 
Melgund, lord 
Moore, P. 
Mostyn, sir T. 
Mewport, sir J. 
Nugent, lord 
North, D. 

Ord, W 


O'Hara, C. 
Ponsonby, rt. hon, G, 
Piggot, sir A, 
Phillips, G. 
Prittie, hon. F. 
Parnell, sir H. 
Paulet, hon. V. 
Ridley, sir M. 
Romilly, sir 8. 
Rancliff, lord 
Rowley, sir W. 
Russell, lord J. 
Smith, J. 
Smith, J. Cambridge 
University. 
Stanley, lord 
Scudamore, R. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Whitbread, S. 
Williams, O. 
Wharton, J. 
Western, C. 
Winnington, sir 
Williams, sir R. 
TELLERS. 
Wynn, C. W. 


Smithy W. 
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Clergy Penalties Bill. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 13. 

Crercy Penacties The House 
resolved itself into a Committee upon this 
Bill. Upon the provision authorising the 
courts, under certain circumstances, to 
say the proceedings that had been en- 
tered into ; 

The Duke of Norfolk observed, that 
however unworthily the person in question 
might have pursued his object, still it was 
of consequence that the faith and law of 
the country should not be violated without’ 
strong necessity. These penalties had 
been sued for under the sanction of the 
law; and he thought the party suing 
ought at least to be indemnified for his 
own expences incurred in the prosecution. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that the princi- 
ple of the provision was analogous to the 
usual practice of parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
certainly a delicate proceeding ; but that 
it had been the practice, at all times, when 
an informer made a vexatious abuse of a 
law which was intended for wholesome 
purposes, for the legislature to interfere, 
and shield those who were the objects of 
that vexatious abuse from the penalties 
incurred. If the House were justified, 
therefore, in depriving this person of his 
vested rights in penalties legally sued for, 
the same principle would jostify then in 
interfering with respect to his costs. In 
cases even, where a verdict had been ob- 
tained, in vexatious prosecutions, and 100/, 
penalties recovered, only 10/. were al- 
lowed ; and in others, the costs were often 
denied after a verdict obtained. 

Lord Holland contended, that the neces- 
sity of the present Bill arose from the de- 
ficiencies of the 43d of the King, which 
it would be better to. acknowledge wrong 
at once, than to persevere in from any 
false notions of consistency. Instead of 
an act of grace to the clergy, it had 
proved one of great hardship, especially 
from the technical description of residence, 
which he wished was got rid of. He did 

not mean to oppose the present Bill, be- 
Cause its object was to relieve a vast num- 
ber of individuals from a prosecution which 
arose out of the errors of the legislature 
itself. Similar prosecutions, he feared, 
Would be frequent, unless they departed 
from the principle of enforcing residence, 
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The Lord Chancellor contended, that the 
43d of the King, as far as the residence of 
the clergy was concerned, had beena very 
great improvement. The cases of hard- 
ship, before the passing that Act, were 
numerous. He remembered two or three 
which came under his own notice; parti- 
cularly one, of a clergyman who went 
down to his living in the country, and 
found a handsome parsonage-house, much 
larger than he wanted, as he had no family. 
An attorney in the place, with a large 
family, was living in a small convenient 
house, which he proposed to exchange 
with the clergyman, and reside at his par- 
sonage. At the end of the twelve months, 
when the attorney was applied to for the 
difference of the rent, his answer was, I 
owe you nothing, but you owe me 110i. 
the amount of penalty for non-residence, 
which he actually sued for and recovered. 
The 43d of the King, he certainly did not 
think open to so many objections as the 
noble baron had insinuated. He felt some — 
little personal concern about that Act; 
for he had laboured day and night to 
render it beneficial to the clergy. The 
temper of the times when it was passed did 
not admit of consulting the mutual inte- 
rests of the clergy and public so much as 
might now be done. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was of 
opinion, that great relief had been afforded 
by that Bill; but, at the same time, much 
required to be done to give it a full and 
perfect operation. Nothing was more to 
be deplored; than that the inadvertence 
and misconduct of some of the clergy had 
given occasion to the present Bill; but it 
would be found, that its provisions sepa- 
rated the cases of vicious non-residence 
from those of mistake and neglect. —- 

Lord Ellenborough wished the whole 
matter of residence to be re-cast. It had 
been approached by the legislature with 
a very imperfect knowledge of the subject, 
and, as it stood at present, was full of 
defects. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion, that 
it would be impossible to enforce residence 
without making the failure of it penal. 

Lord Ei h observed, that when it 
was considered how vast a number of 
persons was concerned, and how various 
and infinite were the causes of residence 
and non-residence, it would hardly be pos- 
sible, he apprehended, to accomplish all 
that might be desired, without confiding a ~ 
very large discretion in the bishops. 

The of Norfolk observed, that by< 
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the operation of the present Bill, not only 
was the right of property, under the law, 
taken away from the individual, but also 
what he had expended in a legal pursuit. 
Such a regulation, however, might be ne- 
cessary, and he should not, therefore, per- 
sist to a division, though he still retained 
his own opinion. 

The clause was then read and carried; 
after which the House resumed, and the 
Report was received. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 13. 

Petition or Mr. Mattison.} Sir 
Francis Burdett presented a Petition 
from William Henry Mallison, of Saint 
‘Michael’s Alley, Cornhill; setting forth, 


‘that it is with the highest gratification. 


‘the petitioner learns a committee is ap- 
pointed to investigate a mode of giving 
‘relief to ‘shipwrecked mariners and ves- 
“sels in distress, so many thousands perish- 
ing annually on the coasts of these islands, 
leaving their wives and children too fre- 
quently victims to want and misery ; and 
that the petitioner having formed a plan 
for this laudable intention, founded on the 
‘invention the petitioner calls “ The Sea- 
man’s Friend,” which in June 1811 was 
‘unanimously acknowledged adequate to 
this great purpose by the committee then 
appointed by the House, he humbly pre- 
sumes to request his proposed mode of 
giving relief to shipwrecked mariners, 
which will be found as simple as certain, 
may be investigated, in order that its 
merits and practicability may be ascer- 
tained.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


Convoy Bitt.] The House having re- 
solved into a committee on the Convoy 
Bill, 
- Mr. Canning rose to state some facts, of 
which he had been apprised by his con- 


stituents. Since the period at which the 
Admiralty had put an end to the custom of 
allowing single ships, properly armed, to 
run to and from the West Indies, it had 
been expected that convoys would be 
- more frequent ; on the contrary, however, 
‘their number had greatly diminished. 
An application had been made for a convoy 
~ from the West Indies in February last, at 
_ which period there were 150 vessels ready 
' with cargoes, to the value of three millions 
sterling. They had, however, been de- 
tained, and the number of vessels was now 


Convoy Bill. 
probably increased to 400. The arriyal of 
so many ships at one moment, was pro. 
ductive of great inconvenience jn th 
market, The suggestion of some of his 
constituents was, that ships properly armed 
(that arming to be regulated by parlia, 
ment) should be allowed to sail withoy 
convoy, or that the Admiralty should ap. 
point convoys more frequently. 

Mr. Rose deprecated the introduction gf 
any thing into the Bill, which might giy 
to the Americans information calculated y 
facilitate their privateering expedition 


against our trade. 


‘Mr. Croker. expressed his persuasion, 
that the representation which had beg 


‘made by his hon. friend (Mr. Canning) 
arose out of a misconception. Before th 


war with America, it had been soufficien 
to protect the trade in the Channel, » 
danger being to be apprehended in Ame. 
rica’ and the West Indies. Licences 
therefore, to go north about were, at thit 
period, granted by the Admiralty, wih 
perfect facility. On the breaking out o 
the American war, however, the case wa 
changed. ‘The American merchant-ship 
were almost universally converted inn 
privateers. The seas swarmed with thoo 
sands of them. Vessels then ranning 
from Liverpool, and the other westen 
ports, merely ran to fall into the jawsd 
the enemy. Feeling this, the Admiralty 
refused to grant licences; the only ten 
dency of which was, the capture of th 
vessels to which they were granted, Oh 
the very night of the arrival of the Ame 
rican declaration of war, the revocation d 
all licences which had been granted wa 
published in the Gazette. During hal 
the year, it was impossible to blockade the 
American ports; and during the ‘othe 
half, the blockade was necessarily very 
imperfect. The only hope, therefore, 0 
keeping the American privateers withit 
their ports, was, to withhold from them tlt 
expectation of a prey. The Admiralty, 
therefore, established regular convoys; 
and the gentlemen interested in the Wes 
India trade having been invited to met 
and’ make such arrangements as: woull 
suit their interest, and at the same time 
would not be incompatible with the 
public service, it was settled, that fou 
convoys should sail annually from Spit 
head, and four from Cork, for the Wet 


‘Indies, and that they should be place 


within’a fortnight of one another ; sovthat 
the vessels who were accidentally too late 
for the one, might yet contrive to cf 
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the other. If it were asked, why the 
number of convoys was not greater, the 
answer would be, that the Admiralty (as 
he had before observed), not wishing to 
expose our commerce to any risk from the 
Americans, thought it wise to allow fewer 
convoys, but to make them all safe. Each 

convoy therefore equalled in force the 

whole American navy; the consequence 

of which was, that not a single merchant- 

ship had been taken which sailed under 
convoy, and that no convoy had been at 
all disturbed, except by weather. For 

this purpose, however, it became necessary 

to appoint for each convoy a line of battle 

ship, a frigate, and several sloops. Mak- 

ing allowance for several spare ships ne- 

cessary to supply accidental deficiencies, 

the single service, the:efore, of convoys to 

the West Indies required about 10 line of 
battle ships, 10 frigates, and from 20 to 

$0 sloops of war. The return of the con- 

vwys from the West Indies was equally 

simple and clear. They sailed at certain 

periods fixed by the trade. The Admi- 

ralty had wished those periods to be unal- 

terably fixed; but the trade requesting 

that this might not be the case, our admiral 

on the West India station had orders to 

appoint a certain day for the sailing of the | 
convoy, but to accelerate or retard its de- 
parture at the pleasure of the trade. It 
was undoubtedly true, as had been stated 
by his hon. friend, that one of these con- 
voys had been detained. No letters had 
yet been received at the Admiralty, to 
account for this circumstance ; but he had 
no doubt that when they did arrive the 
delay would be satisfactorily explained. 
As to the permission to vessels armed 
according to act of parliament to run, the 
consequence would be, that as soon as the 
Americans became aware of the force of 
those vessels, they would fit out others of 
larger force to intercept them. The 
stoutest of our merchant vessels could 
hardly carry more than 20 guns and 50 
men, Now, many of the American pri- 
vateers, it was well known, carried 24 or 
20 guns and 150 men. ‘Thus inferior, the 
loss of our single vessels would be almost 
certain. It would be better that they 
should not be armed at all, for they would 
then be better able to run away. If any 
Particular portion of the seas were to be 
exempted trom the operation of the Con- 
Yoy Act, the only consequence would be, 
that the Americans would flock thither— 
it would be their preserve. Such a step, 


however, had been taken in circumstances 
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in which it was safe to take it. Imme- 
diately on. the receipt of the Convention 
between Great Britain and France, orders 
were issued to suspend the operation of 
the Convoy Act, in the whole of the 
Mediterranean. It would also be sus- 
pended in the Baltic, were it not that the 
trade, with a view to insurance, wished it 
not to be so. But for ‘that wish, it would 
be suspended in the Baltic, as long as 
there were no American privateers in that 
sea. It was undeniably the interest of 
the Admiralty to grant licences for run- 
ning ships, instead of appointing convoys, 
for in the latter case they incurred a res- 
ponsibility, from which in the former they 
were exempt; but. their object-invariably 
was, to adopt such measures onthe subject 
as were best calculated to secure the com- 
merce of the country. 

Mr. Canning, in reply, said, he had no 
doubt but the Admiralty would make the 
business as little onerous as possible, and 
therefore he would not at present further 
trespass on the time of the House. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins was extremely 
averse from allowing the Admiralty to 
have the direction of the commerce of the 
country. Another hardship was, that the 
Admiralty should have power to compel 
the merchants to give bonds; but, with 
the explanation given, he would not op- 
pose the further progress of the Bill. 

Mr. Canning was of opinion, that if a 
clause was introduced to empower the Ad- 
miralty to issue a public notice of the 
licences to be given, and the places to 
which the ships were to go, it would re- 
move many of the complaints, which had 
been enumerated. 

‘Mr. Croker said, he was afraid much 
danger would arise from such a regulation, 
as notice would thereby be given to the 
American cruizers, where the ships to be 
licensed would be bound to. He was 
sorry to say, that there were persons in this 
country, and not a few of them, who were 
so lost to all sense of the amor patria, and 
to every principle of honour and honesty, 
as to convey on every occasion the 
speediest and most correct information 
with respect to the destination of every 
ship sailing with a license, which they 
contrived by some means or other to find 
out. It was not long ago that an Ame-. 
rican privateer had received such accurate 
information on this head, that she lay in 
wait for a particular ship by name in such 
a latitude as to be almost certain of falling 
in with her by acertainday. It so hap- 
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pened, however, that she was taken by one 
ef our frigates the day before; and the 
very next day our frigate, and the Ame- 
rican cruiser, her prize, passed this very 
ship, which would have been captured by 
the American, had she not been antece- 
dently deprived of the means of doing us 
this mischief. 

Mr. Rose said, he had no doubt but 
every accommodation would be given by 
the Admiralty to the mercantile interests. 

Mr. Marryatt said, licenses had been 
given by the Admiralty to several ships to 
go to Archangel; and the consequences 
were, that the friends of the American 
cruisers had so effectually exerted their 
abilities in giving them information, that 
he saw no less than 18 of them on Lloyd’s 
books, one morning, as prizes to the Ame- 
rican privateers. He therefore thought 
the licenses could not be kept too secret. 

After a few words from general Gas- 
coyne, the House was resumed, and the 
report ordéred to be received to-morrow, 


Catuotic Boarp.} Mr. Knox, seeing 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland in 
his place, observed, that he was, no 
doubt, well acquainted with the late 
proceedings of the Catholic Board. [Ft 
was his opinion, that government ought 
to take every step to put down an evil 
which excited alarm in the minds of 
every well wisher to the prosperity of 
Treland ; and he wished to know what it 
was the: intention of government to do in 
this business ? 

Mr, Peel said, the subject was at present 
under the consideration of the executive 
power ; but he did not feel that he could 
at present give any answer. — 

Mr. Knox said, a large proportion of 
the Protestant population of Ireland were 
deeply interested in this matter. 


Navy Estimates.}] The House having 
formed itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. W. Dundas rose, in pursuance of 
notice, to move the different estimates for 
the naval service of the current year. It 
would be unnecessary for him to enter 
minutely into this subject, as the estimates 
had been printed several weeks, and were in 
the hands of the members. If any gentle- 
man, however, wished for explanation on 
any particular branch, heshould be happy to 
afford it. The estimates consisted of the 
Ordinary, the Extraordinary, and Transport 
Service. The Ordinary Service was divided 
into three branches: Ist. Pay—2d. Half- 


P 
branch; bur it wad im pos: 


- [An imcrease was ‘proposed in’ thiy 
ssible yet to sayty 
what extent.} The 3d head was, the eg, 
mate of Superannuation. | The text ‘wa 
the Extraordinary Service's no‘alteratio, 
would take place “in' this “service. Wit, 
respect tothe estimates of the Repairs of 
Ships of War, a great deal would be necg. 
sary to fit them for the ordinary; fori 
laid up unrepaired they would go to rain, 
He next came to the head of Expences ¢f 
New Works required ; but the committe 
would not thank him to go through the 
details of the works now. A large sumof 
above 1,600,000/. was stated for Army Pip. 
visions, &c. He proposed a reduction of 
one-half, that is 800,000/. One article, 
the Sick and Wounded, was considerably 
over-stated, but he could not yet say ty 
what extent. It would depend on th 
number of those who arrived sick fron 
foreign service. One large statement wa 
1,200,0001. for Prisoners of War. A hop 
would naturally be entertained of a large 
reduction on this head; but the accouny 
were kept from October one year to Octo. 
ber next year; so that the saving would 
only be from the period of the releaset 
October. The reduction would be about 
260,000/. In December last there wer 
voted 12 millions for Wear and Tear, 4 
reduction was here proposed of 2 million, 
The total deduction from the estimates 
the current year would be between three 
and four millions.. The House had voted 
140,000 seamen. It must be gratifying t 
all to learn the pitch of power to which 
the British navy had arrived. It bai 
never perhaps been equalled, and certainly 
never exceeded, It was not this or thi 
board which had raised the navy to this 
ascendancy, but the liberal support of par- 
liament and the country at large. We 
had a naval power equal to check tle 
combined fleets of the world, and evel 
capable of overwhelming them. It cot 
sisted of above 1,000 vessels. What ow 
seamen were, the voice of Europe woul 
tell, They had been engaged in blockatt 
for years, a dull monotonous service, whic 
they had borne without murmuring @ 
repining. A grateful country must hal 
the return of their brave defenders. They 
had earned the gratitude of that count 
by many a toilsome, many a storily 


day. 

The items were then moved and agre¢l 
to in the committee. 
_ Mr. Tierney inquired whether, upon the 
whole estimates, there was an exceedill 
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Duke of Wellington. 


above,'or 2 diminution under, those of last 


ote, Oroker replied, that oh the’ Extra- 
ordinary Estimates there was a diminution’ 
of nearly 700,000/. as compared with the 
last year. In the whole, there was a re- 
duction of nearly three millions in conse- 
quence of recent events, Under the head 
containing all the establishments, such as 
the Superannuation and Half-pay Lists, 
there was necessarily an increase of 
60,0001. The head, Army Provisions, 
which was not a naval service, but a sum 
charged for the conveyance of troops, 
there was an augmentation of 500,000/, 
and the charge for the Transport Service 
was increased 700,000/.; but both these 
items would amount to nothing in future 
years, excepting the next, when heavy 
expences must be incurred for bringing 
home our armies from various situations. 

Mr. Lockhart inquired, whether it was 
meant to make an addition to the tickets of 
out-pensioners at-Greenwich Hospital? 

Mr. Croker assured the House, that the 
largest possible allowance should be made; 
but he could not give a more precise an- 
swer. He stated, that the Widows’ Pen- 
sions, ofiginally established by queen 
Caroline, would be augmented in conse- 
quence of new regulations. 


Report ON THE Prince REGENT’s MEssaGe. 
RESPECTING THE DukE OF WELLINGTON.] 
Mr. Brogden reported from the committee 
of the whole House, to whom it was re- 
ferred to take into consideration the Prince 
Regent’s most gracious Message of Tuesday 
last, relating to the Duke of Wellington, 
the Resolutions which they had directed 
him to report to the House; and the same 
were read, as follow: 

“1, That the annual sum of 13,0007. net, 
be granted to his Majesty out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of Great Britain, to enable 
his Majesty to grant the said annuity to 
Field Marshal his grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the heirs male of his body 
respectively who may succeed to the title 
of Duke of Wellington, in. order to sup- 
port the dignity of the dukedom of Wel- 
lington. 2. That it shall be lawful for the 
Lord High Treasurer, or the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury in Great Britain 
for the time being, upon application of the 
said duke, or any of his successors, to ad- 
vance out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain, in lieu of the said anauity, 
any sum or sums of money not exceeding 
in the whole the sum of 400,000/. for the 
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purpose of enabling the said duke, or his 
successors dukes’ of Wellington, with the 


| approbation of the said Lords Commis- 


sioners, to purchase lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, to be settled to the use of 
the said duke and his successors, and to 
support the dignity of the dukedom’ of 
Wellington; and, from the time when 
such sum of 400,000/. or any portion 


| thereof, may be issued, the whole of the 


said annuity, or part proportionate to the 


| principal sum so issued, shall cease and 


determine.” 

Mr. Ward, expressing his concurrence 
in this grant, was anxious that it should be 
laid out in landed property, as the most 


suitable to the exalted rank of the illus- 


trious officer who was the object of the 
public gratitude. He hoped, that no part 
of the sum would be laid out in the erec- 
tion of a rien but that some domain 
might be found already fit for the purpose. 
He inquired what steps had been taken to 
expend the 90,0002. voted for the family 
of lord Nelson on landed property? As to 
the present question, he feared that if the 
estate to be purchased was not already ° 
provided with a mansion fit for the recep- 
tion of the duke of Wellington, more than 
the sum now voted, 400,000/, would be 
necessary for the erection of an edifice 
suited to such a purpose. If he were not 
mistaken, even in the time of queen Anne, 
Blenheim had cost nearly 500,000/, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
with the hon. gentleman, that the most 
desirable mode certainly would be to have 
the grant laid out in landed property. 
With respect to the last grant, no pains 
had been spared by the commissioners to 
find a suitable estate; but such were the 
difficulties they had met with, that it had 
been thought the family themselves had 
better be employed as the agents to find 
some proper place to be disposed of. He 
thought it probable, that a mansion might 
be got without the expence of building. 
It seemed to be the wish, that the present 
grant should be final ; and therefore there 
would be an inconvenience in any subse- 
quent arrangement. The hon. gentleman, 
however, was wrong in the amount of the 
expence of Blenheim House. He had al- 
ways understood it cost only 200,000/. 

r. Ward observed, that, according to 
his recollection, the precise sum which 
Sarah duchess of Marlborough stated to 
have been expended upon Blenheim, was 
470,0001. 

Mr. Rose said, it appeared from the me- 
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moirs of the duchess of Marlborough, that 
100,000/. of the grant was expended upon 
it; and the family themselves paid the re- 
mainder ; making altogether, he believed, 
200,000/. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and a 
Bill ordered accordingly. 


Corn Laws.] The House, on the mo- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
resumed the further consideration of the 
report respecting the Corn Laws. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion, thatsome of the Resolutions would 
require further deliberation; and he 
should wish the subject, so far as related 
to them, postponed ; but so convinced was 
he of the propriety of the first Resolution, 
for allowing unrestrained export, that he 
should be unwilling to postpone it for a 
single day. He did not believe there 
ever was a country in which agriculture 
flourished without export. It was not pro- 
bable, that any inconvenience could be 
ever incurred from allowing a free export ; 
as the great probability was, that the seller 
* would find a higher price in this countr 
than in any other. Other countries dif- 


fered very materially from this with re- |. 


spect to the consumption of corn. In 
other countries, when corn was high, 
there was a much less consumption; but 

ere the price of labour rose generally in 
proportion to the price of bread ; and the 
poor laws also enabled the poor to con- 
sume the same quantity, whatever the 
price was; as, if they were unable to pur- 
chase, the parish was obliged to provide 
for them. Agriculture, he contended, 
ought to be encouraged; and the unre- 
strained privilege of export was one of the 
most likely means for this purpose. The 
other Resolutions, which were more doubt- 
ful, and required more mature considera- 
tion, he would defer till a future day. 

Mr. Foster expressed his satisfaction at 
the right hon. gentleman’s approbation of 
the first part of the measure. To the 
second Resolution he would himself object, 
as not being sufficiently simple. The 
Irish he considered as superior to the 
English system ; and therefore Ireland had 
become acorn country, and was an ex- 
porting, when England was an importing 
country. 

Sir H. Parnell was also glad of the sup- 
ea of the right hon.. gentleman; and 

oped that another right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Rose) would now see that the mea- 
sure was neither rash nor unfounded. The 


export was certainly the more importay 
branch of the measure, as we might b 
that, instead of an importing, become ay 
exporting country. He had no objection 
to postpone the other Resolutions, provided 
the first was adopted. Sir Henry thanked 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ry. 
chequer, for corroborating the measure } 
his authority. He hoped it would bea. 
lowed, that the Resolution had not been 
proposed on his (sir H. Parnell’s) sole ay. 
thority. If the time was proper, he be. 
lieved that he had very lately learned som: 
new facts, which would enable him tp 
maintain the accuracy of the report of lay 
year, to the satisfaction of the House, 

Mr. Rose was peraaliy prepared to meet 
the hon. baronet on the subject of the 
Report. It was not his intention to objec, 
to the Resolution; but he would state, 
that his opinion was unchanged as to the 
mischief to which it would lead, if passed 
into a law. He would not press his indi. 
vidual opinion against the opinion of the 
House; but when the Bill was brought ip, 
he should have an opportunity, on the 
second reading of it, to take the sense of 
the House on the measure. 

Sir John Newport supported the mea 
sure. It was forétold in 1806, when the 
door was thrown open for export in Ire. 
land, that it would be against that coun 
try. On the contrary, however, the 
agriculture of Ireland had increased every. 
day since ; and what had been found be- 
neficial in one part of the United King- 
dom could not be prejudicial to the other, 

Mr. Western was of opinion, that the 
country should adhere to that system 
which had been so long followed with ad- 
vantage. It was a question of the greatest 
importance, and required the maturest de- 
liberation. i 

Mr. J. P. Grant agreed to the Resolu- 
tion, as far as it went; but thought it did 
not go far enough. His opinion went the 
length of establishing that system which, 
by the experience of two half centuries, 
had made the country an exporting one; 
and the benefits of which were opposed | 
to the experience of the last half century; 
by which it appeared, that the contrary 
system had made this country an import 
ing one in the corn trade. He would not 
now take the sense of the House on the 
propriety of extending the measure, but 
he implored the House to turn its attene 
tion to the principle of the Resolution. 

Mr. Marryatt was in favour of allowing. 
the exportation of corn. ‘i 
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Mr. Horner thought, that when the 
House came to consider the other Resolu- 
tions, it would see the propriety of paus- 
ing, at least for some time, before it went 
to a decision on so very important a mea- 
sure. He wished that, once for all, the 
House would now decide on the interest 
by which those were actuated who op- 

sed the Resolutions. The real interests 
of the consumer and of the landlord were 
one and the same. But what did the 
committee profess todo? Why, to raise 
the price to the consumer.—(A Member 
called out No! no!)—He would ask, whe- 
ther the hon. member for the Queen’s 
county (sir H. Parnell) had not acknow- 
ledged this on a former occasion; and 
if the hon. member who favoured him 
with the interruption took pains to en- 
quire, he would find it was so. The ne- 
cessary effect of the measure was, perma- 
nently to increase the price of corn. He 
approved of some parts of the view which 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had taken of the question. 

Mr. W. Smith agreed with his hon. 
friend (Mr. Horner), that the interests of 
the landlord and consumer were the same; 
and he hoped that no imputations of in- 
terested views would be cast on any 
members, as many ill-disposed persons 
without doors were inclined to be suffi- 
ciently liberal in such calumnies. There 
was a paper which had been circulated at 
Norwich, containing a most violent peti- 
tion to parliament, which had been agreed 
on at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and which 
had been presented to the House of Lords 
by earl Grey, and to the House of Com- 
mons by the member for Newcastle. The 
Petition characterized the Report of the 
committee as a proposition which had for 
its object the raising the import price of 
corn, and compromising the commercial 
interests of the country for the temporary 
interests of the landlords; and as “ an 
unhallowed attempt to bring ruin: and de- 
vastation on the country, to annihilate the 
manufactures, and force our artizans to 
emigrate to countries where the means of 
subsistence were more easily obtained.” 
From this paper, which would be circu- 
lated throughout the country, the House 
would see the necessity of abstaining from 
all inflammatory language. The consi- 
deration of the subject should be post- 
poned, he thought, to a time when the 
Politics of the country, internal and ex- 
ternal, were more settled, especially until 
the time when the gold circulation was 
restored. 


_the other. 
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Mr. Ellison said, that, though. the 
House ought never to encourage such 
sentiments as those contained in the peti- 
tion alluded to by the hon. member for 
Norwich, yet, when their constituents 
called upon them to present petitions, it 
was their duty todo so. But, while they 
-_ those petitions full weight and consi- 

eration, they ought not to permit them 
to bias their independent judgments. If 
once they allowed them to have such an 
effect, there was an end to calm and de- 
liberate investigation. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that he perfectly 
agreed in every syllable that had fallen 
from his hon. colleague (Mr. W. Smith), 
with respect to the tendency of the paper 
which he had read ; but he felt it his duty 
to exculpate the respectable inhabitants 
of Norwich from participating in the sen- 
timents expressed in that production. 

Mr. W. Smith, in explanation, said, he 
was far from meaning to insinuate, that 
the paper in question was approved of by 
the people of Norwich; he was well ac- 
= with their feelings, and he knew 
they were opposed to such illiberal senti- 
ments. That paper he considered as the 
production of some malignant spirits, who 
wished to raise a clamour against the pro- 
posed measure. 

Mr. Lascelles recommended the greatest 
caution and deliberation in legislating 
upon this important subject. It was but 
last year that it was asked, could avy per- 
son expect to live to see corn so low as 
10s. 6d. a bushel. Gentlemen had only 
to ld6ok to the present price, and the 
change that took place would sufficiently 
prove the necessity of proceeding with 
all possible care. There was one error 
in respect to the fluctuation of price, 
which: he was desirous of removing. Sup- 
posing corn to sell at twelve shillings at 
one time, and at eight shillings subse- 
quently, the difference of price in that 
case was supposed to be the difference be- 
tween eight and twelve. But this was 
not correct, because the excess in point of 
quantity sold at the lower price was to be 
taken into consideration, and subtracted 
from the excess of the one price above 
He was hostile to the princi- 
ple of legislating on prices, and wished 
them to be left to rise or fall by their own 
operation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that when reference was made to for-- 
mer times, it was to times when the popu- 
lation was not half what it now is. Now, 
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the question was involved in the compli- 
cation of our intercourse and interests with 
all the world. The first Resolution was 
distinctly by itself: the others would re- 
quire much consideration; and the prin- 
ciples of them should be made known 
throughout the country, and examined 
well, before they came to legislation. 

The first Resolution was agreed to, and 
a Bill ordered to be brought in. The far- 
ther consideration of the Report was post- 
poned till Monday next. ; 


Apprentice Laws.] Mr. Serjeant On- 
slow moved the second reading of the 
Bill; which was warmly opposed by 
Sir Fred. Flood, who, though a friend 
to liberty, disliked licentiousness. The 
Bill went to abrogate that most salutary 
law of the 5th Elizabeth, and to revive 
the practice which had previously existed 
from Edward the third’s time. It would 
be destructive of the interests of persons 
who served their apprenticeships, and 
paid for education in their respective 
trades, and ruinous to the morals of youth, 
It would be burtful to commerce, to me- 
chanics, to manufactures, and to the Stamp 
Act. The present law had lasted 220 years. 
He proposed to postpone the second read- 
ing to that day six months, 


Mr. Protheroe seconded the motion, as | 


the Bill proceeded on no general compre- 
hensive system; but simply on a repeal, 


without any efficient substitute for what 
was to be repealed. He objected to the | 


measure in a moral point of view; in 
which respect he was upheld by the opi- 
nions of lord Coke and sir Wm. Black- 
stone. He had heard much of vexatious 


prosecutions under the Act of Elizabeth ;_ 


but, on enquiry, he found that, at Bristol, 
for the last 20 years, there had not been 
one such prosecution. If apprenticeships 
were more encouraged, he was satisfied that 
combinations among journeymen would 
almost entirely be put an end to. If the 
House were to lower its attention down to 
the humble cottage, they would there see 
the advantages of this system, in behold- 
ing careful masters provided for the youths, 


who, in addition, were provided with food , 


and clothing, while their morals were pro- 
tected. He should be happy that the 
present Bill were withdrawn, and some 
measure unaccompanied by its disadvan- 
tages were introduced. 

Mr. Hart Davis could not disguise from 
himself that the present measure was at- 
tended with many difficulties, It would 


undoubtedly be of great advantage to ou, 
manufacturers that the present law should 
be repealed, and that every. restrain, 
should be removed from the rising” gene. 
ration. Supposing a person to be brought 
up, to a trade for which from his Constity. 
tion he was not fit, was he to be excluded 
from pursuing any other pursuit, or occy. 
pation whatever? Suppose the trade of 
button-makers, which was a trade tha 
speedily passed away; or of gun-makers 
of whom probably 40,000 might in a fey 
months be thrown out of employment, was 
it to be held that they could follow ao 
other occupation, but must remain a by, 
den upon the community? The more he 
considered the present measure, the mor 
he was satisfied of its utility. 

Mr. Protheroe that he could 


wish a general review of the whole sys. 


tem. 

Mr. Giddy thought, if any one measure 
more than another could be said to in- 
volve the general rights of mankind, the 
present was that measure. What wasthis 
but the general right of the inhabitants of 
this country, to employ the energies of 
their mind and body in the way they 
themselves pleased? And if a system were 
to be continued by which men were de- 
prived of this general and undoubted 
right, it seemed to be incumbent on thos 
who contended for the continuance of such 
@ restriction to shew on what principle it 
was founded. If gentlemen attended to 
the time in which the law in question was 
passed, they would find that it was. pe 
riod in which many ill-advised monope- 
lies had been granted, and one in which 
remonstrances on that subject had been 
made by the House of Commons on the 
impolicy of such a system, which had not 
‘been much attended to. Nothing, he was 
convinced, had contributed so much 
the law.in question to check the progress 
in our arts and manufactures. 

Sir C. Mordauat, on the part of his con- 
stituents, the manufacturers of Birming- 
ham, was strongly in favour of the pre 
sent repeal. if the law, as it now stood, 
were put in force, it would have the eflect 


of imposing the strongest possible feters 


upon ingenuity and industry, ; 
Mr. Thompson likea liberty ; and doing 


so, he wished to see every man have the 


liberty of employing his hands and his 
genius in the best way he could for his 
own advantage, and for the benefit of the 
country. This no man was at liberty 1 
do, so Jong as the present law remained 
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Appreiitice Laws. 
wealed, thodgh the Bill did not go so far. 
The present law was necessarily broken 
every day. It was clear, that the judges 
ways wished to evade it, when they 
qild do so. He knew a case of two men, 
who were prosecuted under the Act for 
swing a piece of wood; another, of a 

od and ‘a bad baker in the same town ; 
where the bad one, finding that the good 
one had not served a regular apprentice- 
ship, had him turned out, and got liberty 
to poison all his neighbours with his bad 
bread. Some years. ago the printers 
stuck, ahd there was a difficulty in 
getting evep the parliamentary papers 
printed. Let those, who chose it, bind 
their children as apprentices ; but let not 
others be compelled to dothe same. In- 


stances of the absurdity of the law would 


béinnumerable. It was none the better 
for the age of it, which the worthy ba- 
ronet had'stated. It was, in fact, super- 
annuated ; and it was much the kindest 
way to let it die quietly, and. so confer an 
advantage both on this country and Ire- 
land. Lord Ellenborough once got the 
coach-makers out of a scrape ingeniously 
enough. They were attacked as wheel- 
makers; but 
coaches could not have been known in 
Elizabeth’s days, as that queen went to 
parliament on horseback. He perfectly 
agreed in the opinion which lord Mans- 
field had given, in speaking of the Act of 
Elizabeth, that « it was against the natural 
rights of man, and contrary to the com- 
mon law rights of the land.” 

Mr. Rose considered this as a subject of 
extraordinary difficulty, After all that 
had been said, he could not help thinking 


that if the Bill were passed into a law, it’ 


would put an end to apprenticeships alto- 
gether; for no person would subject him- 
ielfto a seven years’ servitude, when he 
knew, that having fulfilled his indenture, 
he would only be on a level with aman 
who perhaps had not been one year at the 
business. He was willing to examine 
and improve the 5th of Elizabeth, but 
would not agree to this unqualified repeal. 

Sir J. Newport was surprised that the 
hon. baronet (sir F. Flood) should be so 
anxious to perpetuate a statute which 
hever was law in Ireland ; and yet, in that 
country, where no such penalties as_ those 
inflicted by the 5th of Elizabeth existed, 


the system of apprenticeships was freely 
aid voluntarily adopted. He thought, 


on every principle of justiee, that the sub- 
XXVIL.) 


(VO 


“force. He wished the law totally re- 


his lordship said, that 


_pose one. 
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ject was entitled to make use of his abi- 
lities and industry in- those pursuits most 
beneficial to his interests. 


Sir S. Romilly had been applied to on 


‘the subject of the present Bill, by the con+ 


stituents of two hon, gentlemen who had, 
already delivered their sentiments on the 
measure this night (Messrs. Protheroe and 
Davis). He felt the highest respect for 
the gentlemen who had so applied to him, 
on the subject of the present Bill ; but his 
opinion of the measure being decidedly 
opposite to theirs, he thought he should 
not be acting a manly part were he either. 
to abstain from voting on this Bill, or were 
he to content himself with a silent vote on 
this occasion. He was satisfied that there 
were reasons sufficiently strong to support. 
the system of apprenticeship in those. 
trades in which a number of years were 
requisite to the acquiring a knowledge of. 
them, without the assistance of the law as 


it now stood. This law, which went to, 


prohibit a man from the exercise of that. 
trade for which he was fit, he therefore 
thought ought to be repealed. For what 
was it but to take from a poor man the 
only property he possessed—his genius 
and industry—-and to drive him into a. 
workhouse; or to force him to abandon 
his country, and to forsake his wife and fa-. 
mily. These were the moral consequences. 
which the House was to look for from a 
perseverance in the law as it now stood. 

Alderman Atkins hoped that some clause. 
might be introduced into the Bill, when it 
was in the committee, that would give 
sufficient encouragement to the apprentice 
system; while, at the same time, the 
abuses of it might be remedied. 

Sir F. Flood, seeing the sense of the. 
House against him, withdrew his amend- 
ment. » 

_Mr. Canning wished _the Bill to.go into 
the committee. _He was aware that the. 
subject. was attended with considerable. 
difficulties. The difficulty would be to find 
the means of doing away the abuses. com- 
plained of, without doing away the system . 
altogether, which he was convinced was 
useful to the perfection of our manufac- 
turers, and still more useful as affecting 
the morality of the lower orders. 

Mr, Serjeant Best said, that if no other. 
member introduced a clause to that effect, 
he himself ‘should feel it his duty to pro- 
He thought the penal clauses. 
of the Act of Elizabeth should certainly be | 
repealed ; but that, at the same time, it, 
was better that youngpeople should 
L) 
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not be left without some controul. 
thought that at present the masters had 
much more advantages from the services 
of the apprentice, than the apprentice had 
from the instructions of the master; as 
most of those trades might be learned in a 
very shorttime. He therefore wished that 
part of the earnings might go to the parents, 
as an encouragement to the system. 

Mr. P. Moore opposed the Bill, because 
he thought that its enactment would ope- 
rate seriously to the prejudice of our ma- 
nufactures both in skill and reputation. 
Indeed, such had been found the effect of 
the partial repeal of the statute of Eliza- 
beth with respect to the woollen-manufac- 
ture. For although the Yorkshire tag had 
formerly been a sufficient recommenda- 
tion upon the continent; yet since the 
repeal alluded to, our pieces of woollen- 
manufactures were examined yard by yard 
before they were purchased. 

- Mr. Lockhart expressed his opinion, that 
this Bill, if enacted, should only operate 


prospectively ; that is, that it should not 


become effective until a certain period; 
so that those mechanics who had served 
apprenticeships upon the faith of the 
existing law, should not be injured by its 
operation, by being thrown out of em- 
ployment at a period of life when they 
could not devote themselves.to any other 
profession than that to which they had 
been reared. 

_Mr. B. Shaw deprecated the idea that 
morality was likely to be endangered, or 
our manufactures injured, by the enact- 
ment of the Bill under consideration; for 
Scotland, to which the Act of Elizabeth 


- never extended, was never found in any 


degree inferior in morality, or skill in ma- 
nufacture. 

“Mr. W. Smith observed, that he never 
heard of any proposition of reform which 
was not likely to be inconvenient to some 
persons; and therefore he was not sur- 

rised at the assertion, that the adoption 
of the Bill before the House would ope- 
rate to injure the interests of particular 
persons. ‘The apprehension of such injury. 
was, however, in his judgment, unfounded. 
But still, those who expressed the appre- 
hension were entitled to attention ; and the 
objections which certain petitioners urged 
against this Bill, would, he had no doubt, 
meet all due consideration in the com- 
mittee. The fact was, as to the statute of 


Elizabeth, that its existence served to 
create certain.monopolies; and the effect 
of these monopolies was, that when the 
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demand for an article was large, the price 
was enhanced to the public ; while, when Lt 
the demand became small, many wor}, 5a 
men were thrown out of employmen the 
Therefore, the repeal of that stature would 
tend to serve both the public and th uP 
workmen. As to the argument advance do 
in support of the statute of Elizabeth Bp. 
merely in consequence of its antiquity, hy . 
could not admit that it had any force, fj, ey 
declared that his ears were quite tired of ” 
the phrase “ the wisdom of our ancestors” de 
which phrase was, in fact, calculated only Ee 
to impose upon tie superficial. For, after ap 
all, what did this phrase mean? Th ve 
world was younger in the time of our a. 
cestors, although they were older than yy, by 
Time, Jord Bacon said, was the greatest ip. 9 
novator ; and if, at this advanced time of the a 
world, after all our experience, we couli 
not improve upon the system of our ap 
cestors, our intellects must be what woul 

hardly be asserted, not only quite unequal a 
to theirs, but infinitely inferior. 
then could it be pretended, that the same iL 
legislative arrangement applied in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the trade of the “ 

whole British empire was not equal to that . 
of the port of London at this day, was sa 
strictly applicable at present, and suited re 
to our improved situation ? lic 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow. replied, and, ob. 
serving upon the petitions on the table ch 
against the Bill, expressed his conviction J 
that they were not the unsolicited acts of an 
the petitioners ; as indeed appeared from 4 
several placards about town, inviting sig. i 
natures to such petitions ; and those peti- Pe 
tioners, he meant especially the journey- ae 
men mechanics, would find the repeal of ch 
the Act of Elizabeth rather materially ser- é 
viceable, than in any degree injurious to ‘in 
their interests. | 
The Bill was read a second time, and fi 
ordered to be committed on Tuesday. tai 
the 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. De 
Monday, May 16. he 
PETITION RESPECTING THE OrFiCcE OF 
Gavucer IN THE Port oF Lonpon,) by 
Petition of several directors of the Wet yy; 
India Dock Company was presented and # i. 
read ; taking notice of the Petition of the & ,, 
mayor and aldermen of the city of Low & 4p, 
don, praying that leave may be given to 
bring in a Bill for enabling his Majesty & j,, 
grant to the mayor, commonalty, and 4. 
citizens of London the office of gaugera 


the West India docks, and at all legal 


| 
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quays and sufferance wharfs whereon 
gaugeable commodities might then or 
thereafter be lawfully landed, within the 
port of London; and setting forth, that 
upon the opening of the West India 
docks, the corporation of London claimed 
aright to exercise the office of gauger in 
respect to all gaugeable commodities 
Janded at the said docks; and the peti- 
tioners, finding by experience that great 
delay and inconvenience to public business 
arose from the interference of the officer 
appointed. by the corporation to execute 
the said office, and that the right thereto 
could not be supported under the charter 
by virtue of which it was claimed, re- 
fused to admit the said right claimed by 
the corporation; in consequence whereof 
an action was, in Trinity Term 1806, 
brought by the corporation against the 
West India Dock Company, but which 
action has since been abandoned; and 


that the petitioners submit to the House, - 


that the grant of the office of gauger to 
the corporation of London is not only 
wholly unnecessary at the West India 
Docks, but would be attended with great 
inconvenience and interruption in the dis- 
patch of business; and that, so far from 
the said office being beneficial to the pub- 
lic, as alleged in the Petition of the corpo- 
ration, the West India planters and mer- 
chants, who import the gaugeable com- 
modities at the said docks, have called 
upon the petitioners to oppose the ap- 
pointment of such an officer; and that 
the corporation of London admit by their 
Petition that the West India Docks are 
not within the limits of their ancient 
charter, so as to entitle them to claim the 
exercise of the said office of gauger there ; 
and praying, that the House will not com- 
ply with the said Petition, and that, if the 
corporation have (as they alledge) sus- 
tained any loss by the formation either, of 
the West India Docks or of the London 
Docks, the petitioners submit that it is a 
case of compensation provided for by par- 
liament, and that the corporation ought to 
pursue the course and remedy pointed out 
by the legislature to recover what (if any 
thing) they may in that respect be en- 
titled to, instead of applying to parliament 
toenable his Majesty to create an office 
that would be injurious to the public, 
merely for the purpose of producing emo- 
lument to the corporation; and praying 
that the Petition of the said mayor and 
commonalty may be rejected; and that 
the petitioners ‘may be heard, by them- 
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selves their counsel or agents, against the 


same. 

Ordered to be referred to the Select 
Committee appointed to enquire into the 
Operation and effect of the several Acts 
for erecting docks and otherwise improv- 
ing the port of London, so far as relates to 
the gauging of wine and other gavgeable 
commodities imported into the said port ; 
and that the petitioners be heard, by them- 
selves their counsel or agents, upon their 
Petition, if they think fit. 


Erita Canat Bitt.] The order of the 
day was moved for the second reading of 
this Bill. 

Mr. R. Ward opposed the Bill; not 
considering the projectas likely to produce 
the advantages that its friendsheld out. 

Mr. Moore conceived the measure to be 
of so great importance that, if practicable, 
the government ought to take it wholly 
into its own hands. He wished the Bill, 
at any rate, to go into the committee, that 
they might have an opportunity of looking 
into the merits and practicability of the 
measure. 

Sir Joseph Yorke, in answer to an obser- 
vation that this canal was approved of by 
the Admiralty, said, that the approbation 
consisted merely in this, that they would — 
pay toll on their vessels going through the 
canal, in the same manner as other ships 
would do. The reach, which it was pro- 
posed to cut off, was extremely bad. In 
a paper which had been circulated, it was 
said that 200,000/. were subscribed to this 
undertaking ; but on enquiry at the Bill- 
office, he found that the subscriptions only 
amounted to 10,000l. In this case, the 
work could not go on. 

Mr. Calcraft said, a number of beneficial 
effects were held out as likely to result 
from this undertaking. It had been said, 
that 400,000/. would be laid out on labour; 
and this would be of the utmost conse= 
quence at a time when so many disbanded 
soldiers would be unemployed. But the. 
whole expence was held out to subscribers 
as only 310,000. in all.—How then could. 
400,000/. be Jaid out in labour alone?. 
But he apprehended that the making the 
canal would be attended with considerable 
danger to the river navigation; for it was 
likely to lower the depth of water in the. 
river. It was impossible to dispense alto- 
gether with the river navigation; for, in 
frost, the canal would not be navigable, 
and in that case the supplies of this great 


metropolis might be endangered. He 
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should move, by way of amendment, that 
-the Biil be read a second time this day six 
months. 
* Sir John Coxe Hippesley read a letter 
signed “ Melville,” ‘and dated from the 


Admiralty in’ April 1812. The letter 


bore, that the Board of Admiralty were 
Satisfied that the canal was of the proper 


depth, and would be of considerable benefit 


to the naval service. With respect to 
subscriptions, he had to state that 240,000/. 
’ Were already subscribed. He was nowise 
connected, in point of interest, with the 
canal ; but as a member of parliament, 
he was convinced of its utility. 
‘Sir Edward Knatchbull thought the canal, 
on the present plan, ought not to be pro- 
ceeded in. He asserted, that 10,000/. 
subscriptions only appeared in the Bill- 
office. 
“Mr. P. Moore said, some gentlemen in- 
formed him, that if the 20 present sub- 
Scribers withdrew, there were six persons 
who would advance 50,000/, each for this 
canal. 
“Mr. Croker was against the Bill. He 
saw no adequate advantage that could arise 
from it. On the contrary, it must be pro- 
ductive of injury to the river Thames. It 
would not benefit any part of the public 
Service. It was an unfair attempt to in- 
duce subscribers to sign their names, by 
stating that this measure had the approba- 
tion of the lords commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. There was no such thing; they, 
in fact, declared no opinion upon the sub- 
ject; if it were completed in such a wa 
as not to injure the river, the first lord of 
the Admiralty admitted that it might be 
of some advantage. The expence, how- 
ever, would be very great, and the advan- 
tage very doubtful. “He would therefore 
oppose the Bill. x 
' Mr. Alderman Atkins said, there were 
_ many landholders along the course, which 
the canal was to take that were inimical 
to the Bill. He did not think it could 
be productive of any advantage, and would 
therefore oppose it. 
Mr. Rose said, he had received a great 
deal of information from various quarters 
on the subject of this canal, from which 
he was induced to believe that the naviga- 
tion of the river Thames would be injured 
by it; he therefore was in favour of the 
amendment. 
~The House then divided— 
For the second reading 51 
For the amendment 56 


Majority against the Bill: 35 


Elections Expence Bill. 369 
Erections Expence The order to F 
of the day being read, for taking into gop, othe 
sideration the report on the Elections Fy. py 
pence Bill, pay 
Mr. Lockhart argued at some lengh 
against the report being received, on the emt 
ground of its tending to unsettle the com. 1 
mon law. Should the present Bill pass, tenc 
the consequence would be, that none by of 
men of considerable property. could exer, tors 
cise the elective franchise. The Bil] wa bull 
only in favour of candidates of a particular mil 
description, who stood upon the support of sen 
wealthy individuals; and did not provid, 
that others might not do ‘what was pro. tim 
hibited to the candidate. If passed into, onl 
law, the Bill would have a tendency tg to. 
prevent gentlemen who were the moy con 
proper to represent the people from op. def 
.| taining seats in that House: he alg wo 
thought the present time, when we were thir 
about to obtain a restoration of the bles. wol 
ings of peace, not the most auspiciog resi 
to draw the sword against the principles mo 
of the constitution. It would be better in. 
first to inquire into the state of the boroughs, pili 
before adopting such measure as the wa 
present; many of which that were for. Bu 
merly open had now become clox the 
boroughs, from there being no non-resident ove 
electors; and many others would pro of 
bably fall into the same state, should the the 
Bill before the House pass into a lay, ord 
Neither would the Bill prove beneficial th © C( 
the candidate himself; as he would on, y 
voidably be put to more expence by doing tha 
that clandestinely, which was now7dong the 
openly and without disguise. He als rep 
wished that the word ¢ carriage’ should be ] 
expunged from the Bill. Should the Bill i tor 
be extended to counties, it would occasion his 
the elections to have a puritanical air, 3 the 
the hustings would be deserted, and. the the 
whole business of the election would be alle 
carried on in secret. He concluded by wis 
moving as an amendment, that the repo, He dis 
be ith into further consideration that Got 
day six months. — bee 
Mr. Alderman Smith seconded the mo 9 of 
tion. —He never thought that this was a ft anc 
measure to bring before a British parlia, HR be 
ment.. He hoped, as-the Bill was of sugh pri 
a nature, that those who had been always I cos 
loud advocates for the people’s rights, IM the 
would appose it, Tat 
Mr. Douglas stated, that the present Bill 
differed from the previous regulations om Vis 


ur, eda ainst the measure, thatit would, 
great bardabip on, the elector, if 


the subject of elections, It bad alte 


7 

j 
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ay his own expences; but on the 
ober hand, the hardship was equally great 
on the side of the candidate, if forced to 
pay them. The Treating Act referred to 
yesident voters, and the present measure 
embraced the case of non-resident electors. 

Lord Milton said, if the Bill were ex- 
tended to counties, it would have the effect 
of disfranchising nine-tenths of the elec- 
tors. How was it possible that the great 
bulk of the electors could proceed 60 or 70 
miles to the place of election, and be ab- 
sent many days from their occupations at 
a neatly ruinous expence of labour and 
time, as their industry was almost their 
only property? The amendment made, 
to extend the provisions of the Bill to 
counties, might have been done slily, to 
defeat the Bill altogether; but should the 
word ‘ counties’ be omitted, he did not 
think that much that was exceptionable 
would remain. If an elector were non- 
resident, it must be because he thought it 
more for his interest to quit than to remain 
in the place of his nativity; and bis ina- 
bility to exercise his elective franchise 
was the result of his own voluntary act. 
But the case was different as to counties, as 
the electors were necessarily spread all 
over the counties, and it would be an act 
of injury and injustice to apply to them 
the provisions of the Bill. If he were in 
order, he should move that the word 
‘counties’ be left out. 

The Speaker informed the noble lord, 
that before his amendment could be put, 
the House must decide upon receiving the 
report, 

Mr. Lushington. said, that had the noble 
lord been in the House when he proposed 
his amendment, he would have seen that 
there was no intention on bis part to defeat 
the object of the Bill. In proposing an 
allowance of so much a mile to voters, he 
wished to prevent many voters from being 
disfranchised. A bill had been filed ia a 
court of justice, to recover money that had 
been paid by a candidate for the carriage 
of voters, who had afterwards voted for 
another candidate; and the money had. 
been recovered. This showed, that the 
Principle on which he proceeded. was re- 
cognised, in law. Being. of opinion that 

€ subject required more. mature conside- 
tation, he should vote for. the amendment, 

_ Mr. Gordon thought that i: would: be ad- 
Wsable to introduce a clause into the Bill, 
by whichelectors within the county might 

 cartied free of expence to, the. place of 


chon He. was, afraid the Bill would:| 
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not do a great deal of good, but should 
vote for it as a basis for future plans of 
reform. 

Mr, Western-said, he should vote for the 

amendment, as he thought the subject re- 
quired further consideration. The Billi 
went to re-enact an old law, as the statute 
of William was perfectly clear. 
_ Mr. Marryatt thought that the distinc- 
tion betwixt indemnity and bribery had 
not been sufficiently attended to; and 
that the elective franchise was virtually 
taken away, when the elector had no 
means of exercising it. Sbould the Bill 
pass, open boroughs would become close. 
He characterised the measure as violent, 
outrageous, and unconstitutional. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn remarked on the con- 
trariety of the reasons adduced by the op- 
ponents of the Bill; some alledging that 
it was an innovation, and therefore to be 
rejected as an eyil; others, that it was 
merely a re-enactment of the existing 
statute of king William, and therefore to 
be rejected as unnecessary, He approved 
of the Bill as consonant with the spirit 
which pervaded the whole of the constitu. 
tion of our representation; the object of - 
which was, to exclude those who, from 


their poverty, were open to temptation, 


For what reason but that on which this 
Bill was founded, were those excluded in 
county elections from voting who had not 


forty shillings freeholds, and those who re- 


ceived parochial assistance in all cases? 
For what.reason, but this, were persons 
excluded from that House, who had not 
freeholds to a certain amount? According 
to the noble lord (Milton), who had op- 
posed this Bill, it was proper that electors 
should receive a compensation for their 
loss of time, as well as for their pecuniary: 
expence. This he (Mr. W.) thought a 
manifest violation of the statute of William, 


and. he hoped that committees would not 


always continue to sanction such practices, 
The present Bill was a measure: which 
might be of considerable benefit, espe- 
cially if coupled with one which might 


-enact, that when a ‘poll should be de- 


manded in the case of a county election, 
there might be several places for voting, 
so disposed as to. be sufficiently near to the 
habitations of the freeholders of every: 
part in the county. Such a measure 
would do away. with the increasing ex- 
pence of elections, which threatened the 
purity and: independence of that House. 
The reason why he had not proposed such 
a measuze. was, that. he had not found a 
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sufficient disposition in the House to adopt 
any such amendment on the existing law ; 
some opposing reform altogether, and 
others thinking this not the right end to 
begin at. 

Mr. Rose thought that the candidates 
should be allowed to furnish the voters 
with the means of conveyance, but not 
with money to defray their expences; 
for when money was once allowed to be 
paid, who should determine the exact 
sum? 

Mr. Lascelles declared, that he should 
be equally inclined to vote against the 
Bill and against the Amendment ; as the 
former would not only disqualify a num- 
ber of voters, but would give-an undue 
power to a set of persons whom he could 
not better describe than by calling them 
itinerant sheriffs. é 

Sir John Newport said, that if this Bill 
were suffered to proceed, he should feel it 
his duty to propose, that an additional 
. oath should be taken by every member at 
the table of that House; to this effect, 
that he had not, in the obtainment of his 
election, given either meat, drink, or en- 
tertainment, to any voter whatever, either 
by himself, or through the means of any 
agent, 

The House then divided; and Mr. Lock- 
hart’s amendment, that the Report be 
taken into consideration this day six 
months, was carried. 
were— 

For Mr. Lockhart’s motion - — 

Against it - - - - = 

Majority - - - - - - 


The numbers 


Corn Exportation Bitt.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer presented a Bill 
to permit the exportation of corn, grain, 
meal, malt, and flour, from any part of the 
United Kingdom, without payment of duty 
or receiving of bounty; and moved, that 
it be read a first time. 

Mr. Western asked whether this measure 
was merely founded on a division of the 
Report of the Committee into separate 
measures ? 

_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was a Bill framed in pursuance of the first 
Resolution; the further consideration of 
the other Resolutions having been post- 
poned. fi 

“Mr. Rose said, he was so satisfied of the 
monstrous mischief with which this Bill 
was likely to be attended, that if he stood 
alone he should divide the House upon it. 

Mr. Coke of Norfolk said, he considered 


{ 


the speech delivered by the right hon, ia 80! 
gentleman (Mr. Rose) on a former nigh. fi be 
a pamphlet, purporting to. be a copy of Mm gr 
which, he held in his hand—as rather ma, Ho’ 
licious, if not seditious.’ (A laugh.) pro 
sincerely lamented that the ‘right ho, oUt 
gentleman had lent himself to the dissen;. 
nation of such principles as that Speech wa! 
contained. Among other assertions jp, last 
cluded in it, was one, that Mr, Pitt i, Me cot 
1804 had been most reluctantly induced thr 
to give his assent to the Corn Bill which fam be! 
was then passed. Although he (Mf, 
Coke) had invariably been the opponen I he 
of that great statesman, he felt it his duty fici 
to state, that this assertion was not correct, tio 
and the right hon. gentleman must hay fae 2% 
been aware of that fact.—(Cries of Order! fe #4 
Order!) If the right hon. gentleman wy fe o! 
not aware that that which he stated wy fim Pl 
inconsistent with Mr. Pitt’s sentiments, hy i 5 
ought to have been aware of it, from the anc 
nature of his situation. For his own par, eve 
he thought the best mode of. encouraging wh 
the growth of corn, and a consequent r. : 
duction of its price, would be, to promote fie '! 
the agriculture of this country ; and this, fm! 
he was persuaded, could only be done by 
granting to the farmer long leases; as en 
covragement would then be given toen 
rich the land, whereby double the quantity i * | 
of corn which was now produced woull im '¢ 
be grown. It was to be regretted, tht ie *” 
a greater degree of confidence did not Ime "8 
subsist between the land-owner and the 
farmer, than was at present observable; i by 
as he was convinced that such a confidence em 
would not alone tend to their matual in jm 
terests, but to the interests of the state a 
large. He could not help again repeating, 
that he considered the speech of the right the 
hon. gentleman as holding out ideas to the J °°" 
public inconsistent with truth, and @ ro 
variance with the true principles of soul 
national policy. 
Mr. Rose was as little inclined as tle a 
hon. gentleman himself to make assertion 7 
inconsistent with truth, and he would now f 
throw that observation in his teeth. With a 
respect to what he had stated of the opi- be 
nion of Mr. Pitt respecting the measure d fut 
1804, he repeated, that his statement wis ny 
correct; and upon a comparison of bi the 
political life with that of the hon. gentle da 
| man, he had no hesitation in saying, that = 
he should be found as little capable of 4 ma 
mis-statement as that hon. gentleman, « 
any other member in that House. As” i 
the imputation of a factious or seditiow Hy 


feeling, he denied that any such conclw 


Corn Exportation Bill. 
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jon could be drawn from any thing which 
he had said. He had opposed the pro- 
cress Of the measure then before the 
House, because he conceived it was im- 
roper, and because it was adopted with- 
gut due consideration. The only autho- 
rity which the House had to guide them 
was the Report of the committee of the 
last year; and this he was prepared to 
contend was no authority at all. Only 
three Irish gentlemen had been examined 
before the committee, who knew nothin 
of the agriculture of Great Britain; an 
he did not think that such data were suf- 
ficient to warrant the fundamental altera- 
tions which were proposed in the corn 
laws of the country. He had no wish to 
adopt any measure by which the interest 
of the grower would not be completely 
protected ; but he thought the importer 
wss equally deserving of consideration ; 
and with that feeling it was he should give 
every opposition in his power to the Bill 
which had just been introduced. 

Mr. Western was surprised at the doc- 
trines laid down in the pamphlet or speech 
of the right hon, gentleman (Mr. Rose), 
which he held in his hand. It had been 
said that it was seditious; but for his own 
part he did not think it was so creditable 
as fair, honest, and opensedition. In fact, 
there was nothing open and candid in it ; 
and what he complained of was, that the 
right hon. gentleman had drawn unfair 
deductions from existing facts, and had, 
by an artful but unjust mode of reasoning, 
§ endeavoured to excite a popular feeling of 

dissatisfaction to a measure in which the 
true interests of the country were involved. 
With respect to the opinion attributed by 
the right hon. gentleman to Mr. Pitt, he 
could not help thinking, as far as his me- 
mory would serve him, that he had not 
fairly quoted that great statesman’s senti- 
ments on the subject; as, so far from op- 
posing the measure of 1804, he considered 
that he had been its warmest friend... - 

Mr. Davies Giddy wished to submit a 
few observations to the House upon this 
Important topic. It was a maxim which 
he believed no man would attempt to con- 
fute, that the true policy of a country was 
to devote its capital in that way in which 
the greatest return was likely to be pro- 
duced, and with the surplus of that return 
‘o obtain from other countries commodities 
Which, by the same rule, they might have 
to dispose of. It appeared to him, from a 


View of the state of this country at pre- 


‘cnt, that the promotion of agricultural 
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pursuits was of considerable moment; and 
perhaps there was no object more de- 
sirable than that of rendering Great 
Britain independent of foreign produce 
in that most essential article of consump- 
tion, corn. It might be said, that other 
countries were better calculated, from the 
thinness of their population, to grow corn, 
and to compete with us in the sale of that 
commodity. This was true; and when it 
was known that those countries had no 
tithes to pay, or heavy taxes to meet, it 
was natural that they should possess those 
advantages. It did not follow, however, 
because they could sell cheaper, that we 
should abandon our own agricultural in- 
terests ; on the contrary, it behoved us to 
take steps to preserve those interests ; and 
when we considered the advantages which 
we enjoyed over other countries in a po- 
litical point of view, he apprehended little 
hesitation would be felt in contribdting by 
a small additional expence to preserve 
those advantages from infringement. This 
feeling it was which induced him to think 
that the prohibitory duty which had been 
proposed was not sufficient to protect our 
agricultural pursuits from that shock which 
an indiscriminate permission to import 
grain would produce ; and upon that part 
of the subject he could not help hoping 
that some amendment would be offered to 
the House. He did not think the measure 
would have the effect of ultimately reduc- 
ing the price of corn; but one benefit 
would be derived from it; namely, it 
would keep the price more even and sta- 
tionary than it used formerly to be ; and, 
by that means, prevent those scarcities 
which sometimes bore hard on the work- 
ing classes of society—while it would, on 
the other side, operate against a return of 
that extreme cheapness, the effect of which 
must be to put an end to agricultural en- 
terprise. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished to 
remind the House, that the Bill then before 
them did not at all relate to the prices of 
grain. The Bill turned on a clear and 
plain principle, though much difference of 
opinion existed on it. To that principle 
(merely the propriety or impropriety of a 
free export), gentlemen ought to confine 
themselves. . 


Sir M. W. Ridley said, he-did not intend 
to offer any observations on the measure 
before the House ; nor would he have at all 
solicited their attention, if it had not been 
for some observations made on a former 
evening by the hon. gentleman below him 
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(Mr. W. Smith), relative to’ a’ petition 
which he had presentéd from’ ¢ertain in- 
habitants'of Newcastle-upon-Tytie. 
that petition was originally brought to 
‘him, he objected to the words which’ the 
hon. member had read tothe House’; but, 
from’ the’ explanation he had récéived, 
and from’ the'respectability of thé pérson’s 
connected with the petition, hé was con- 
viniced thatnoimproper allusion'was méant; 
and, therefore, he considered it a duty 


which he owed his constitdénts, to’ lay 


before parliament. As it was ever his 
opinion, that nothing should be alleged, in 
aly petition, against the motives by which 
the members of that House were in- 
fluenced, he had written to the conimittee 
by whotn'the petition was drawn up, for 
an’ explanation on the subject—and, in an- 
swer, he had received a complete denial of 
any such intention. This, he hoped, would 
be'sufficient to’ exculpate his clients from 
the’actusation of wilfully intending’ to im- 
pute false motives to those gentlemen who 
supported the alteration in the corn laws ; 
for which, he readily admitted, there was 
some grouiid at first. 

Mr. Ellison hoped that from henceforth 
the House would'enter into the discussion 
of this subject with calmness atid delibe- 
ration; giving each otter credit for those’ 
motives’ alone which ofght to influence’ 
meinbets of parliament. 

The Bill was‘then read’ the'first, and or- 
dered to be read the’ second’ time on the 
18th, and’to be printed. 


Corn Trave.] Mr. Huskisson moved 
the’ order of the ‘day for the’ House taking’ 
into farther’ consideration the Resolutions 


of the’ Corn Committee. On the’ nro: 
tion, “ That they be’now taken into’ con- 
sideration,” 
Lord’ A: Hamilton rose ‘and ‘said; that, in 
the observations he was about to make; he’ 
had not the’ smallest intention of casting 
any reflection on those who supported the’ 
alteration'in the’ corn Jaws, whoni he 
lievéd ‘to be* actuated by the most pure” 
afd” patriotic motives: ‘They séémed 
willing, however, to have it supposed, that 
the principles which they advocated would 
' raise the price of bread; but; when they 
admitted that their object was to maké 
corn dearer, he could not conceive’ how 
they could get rid of’ the consequence’ 
which, in his mind, must necesarily fol- 
low; viz. an equal rise in the price of that 
which was manufactpred from corn. Nor 


could he conceive upon what principle they 
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to abandon, with respect 
‘alone, all those gréat régulations whig 
writers’ political economy univer 
allowed to’ bear’ upon every other 
of articlé. Tf the system were likel to 
have the effect which its suppotte 
seetied td. imagine, he certainly 
not object to it. If it were to’ raise 
pricé of corn, now, temporarily, and 
lower it permanently hereafter, he woulj 
Willitigly agree to it. But this wasan. 
sult which’ He did not expect from jt: 
and; in'fact, it appeared to him, that the 
subject had been stated, all along’ with, 
view rather to the benefit of the agticul. 
turalist, than to the general interests’ of 
the otler parties concerned. wishef 
not to draw a line of distinction’ betwee 
the interests of the agriculturalist, an 
those of the manufacturer ; but he’ thodght 
it was extreitiely hard, after the peétidd of 
distress and’ privation’ which’ thé latte 
class had passed through, that’ the’ legisla. 
ture, the moment the price of grain’ be 
came moderate, should immiediately’ én. 
deavour to increase it. In his opinios, 
there was not a sufficient ground laid by 
the proposer of the measute in bringing i 
forward, to’ induce thie House to'adopt it 
They were’ told, that it was a matter of 
expediency—that it was'called for’ by the 
alteration in our currency ; but, whatever 
opinion’ might be held with respect to the 
curreicy of the coulitry, this was’ most 
evident, that an alteration in it must now 
take place. Therefore, he looked’ upon 
the presefit as the most inauspicious mo- 
ment that’ could bé’ selected for making 
any thing like’ a’ petmanent alteration in 
the corn’ laws; bécause, that which was 
adduced main'reason for making the 
alte¥ation’ would not perhaps continue 
log. It was argued, that the new system 
would, at a’very eatly period, prodace an 
abundant supply of corn ; and trusting to 
this' contingency, they were no longerto 
look for any assistance, though at 4 
cheaper rate, from’ abroad; they were 
called upon to consier, as false and et- 
ronedus, the usual principle of going to 
that place where we were’ most likely, to 
purchase a commodity cheapest. Bt, 
could it be supposed, when we considered 
the immense number of persons taken 
from agticultural pursuits to become m& 
nufacturers, that a sufficient supply ° 
corn for our home consumption could: 
grown in this country He was of opinion 
that it was impossible. He was ready 
acknowledge, that the principle of mit 
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ting a free exportation might produce a 
eater quantity of grain; but the restric- 
tions on importation would tend to keep 
the price, and to pinch those who were 
most particularly affected by dearness of 
provisions, If the promoteys of this measure 
were consistent with themselves, they would 
not be contented with a free exportation, 
and a restriction on importation, unless ac- 
companied by a specific law to protect the 
farmer in the home growths But, he sup- 
posed, the system now would be, every 
time grain grew cheap, to take fresh mea- 
sures to raise it in price. Now, he would 
ask, was it right for that House, from time 
totime, to undertake, bya legislative enact- 
ment, to settle the ‘price of grain ?—The * 
measure was so extremely noxious, that 
he felt himself called upon to oppose it 
altogether. Ireland was selected-as a 
proof of the excellence of this. system. 
She, it was said, had become an exporting 
country, ever since she had been left at 
liberty to dispose of her grain abroad. 
But this was a most unfortunate instance ; 
because the grain exported from Ireland 
was not a superflux, remaining after sup- 
plying her whole population. It was well 


known, that wheat was not the food of the 
great body of the people of that country ; 


therefore, no fair similarity, on that point, 
could be traced between England and 
Ireland. His lordship concladed by 
moving, “ That the further consideration 
of the Resolutions be postponed till this 
day three months.” 

Sir.G. Clerke observed, that it was ad- 
mitted, both by the noble lord who moved 
the amendment, and by a right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Rose), who, on a former 
night, had opposed the Resolutions, that, 
to obtain a supply of corn for our manu- 
facturers, without having recourse to any 
foreign country, was a matter of great 
consequence. ‘The question was, whether 
it could be obtained without making sacri- 
fices of greater magnitude ? In his opinion, 
by giving a proper support to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country, a proper 
supply of grain could be procured at 
home, without rendering the price 
meompatible with the means of the 
lowest labourer, at the present rate of 
wages. The noble lord stated, as a 
teason for not agreeing with the report, 
that it contained propositions inconsistent ] 
with each other. ‘That it proposed to 4 
benefit the agriculturalist by raising the 
price of corn, and to add to the comfort of 
the manufacturer by diminishing it; and, 
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as these objects appeared inconsistent with 
each other, therefore the Report was un- 
worthy of attention. Now, the fact was, 
that the framers of that Report had no in- 
tention, permanently, to increase the price 
of grain. Another error pervaded the © 
whole of the noble lord’s speech, who 
seemed to think we never could become 
an exporting country; but he was con- 
vinced, that a very little stimulus to agri- 
cultural energy, by keeping grain at its 
present price, would secure a sufficient 
supply both for our own population and 
for exportation. He was sure if corn were 
sold at SOs. per quarter (the rate which 
would give sufficient encouragement to 
the grower), a quantity of wheat corn, 
adequate to the supply of the country, 
would be raised; but if the price were 
lowered, much of the land at present oc- 
cupied by grain would be appropriated to 
pasture. 


Mr. Western* rose and said: 
I am desirous, Sir, of making some ob- 


* From the original edition, printed 
for Budd and Calkin, Pall-mall; -with the 
following Address to the Reader: © 

It must be obvious tothe reader, that in 
the speech reported in the foregoing 
pages, a variety of important consideras 
tions are not adverted to, and there are 
one or two on which I am desirous of 
making some cursory remarks. In the 
first place, I wish to direct the attention 
of the manufacturing class of the commu- 
nity 4o the great advantage of the home 
market. They must see, upon reflection, 
to what an enormous extent the home 
demand for their goods exceeds the 
foreign ; and it must therefore be obvious 
how essential to them is the prosperity of 
our agricultural population, creating, as 
they do, so large a share of the home de- 
mand. It is said, if we take corn from 
foreigners, they will receive our manu- 
factures: suppose we take a million of 
quarters, and they receive three millions 
of money for it; or, instead of money, 
consent to take the value in manufactures, 
it certainly appears that we should receive 
an equivalent in one sense ; bat I think I 
have made it evident, that the million 
supplied by foreigners could be furnished 
by ovr own agriculturalists, who would 
thereby, to that amount, become better 
customers than they are at present. The 
quantity of custom, or sale of manufac- 
tures, would be the same, with the advan- 

(3 M) 
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servations on the question now before the 
House; and in so doing, shall apply my- 
self generally to a consideration of the 
principle of the measure. I beg leave in 


Trade. 


the first place to declare, that in the view 
I have taken of this subject, F have: neve, 
regarded, for one moment, the interests of 
the grower of corn distinct from that of 


tage of being derived from a certain home. 


market, instead of a precarious foreign 
market. 

It is sometimes said, there would be no 

- danger in opening our ports to foreign 
corn; I am far from thinking a flood 
would come in that would overwhelm us 
at once; but it can hardly be doubted 
that foreigners can undersell our farmers, 

_ and would gradually-gain upon them the 
possession of the markets to a dangerous 
extent. The superiority of their soil and 
climate, with taxes and burthens of all 
kinds so much lighter, must give them a 
most preponderating advantage; so that 
the idea of leaving the British and foreign 
grower to find their own level, appears 
to me like throwing two persons into the 
water, the one in the full possession of all 
his natural powers, the other with a mill- 
stone round his neck. This does not mili- 
tate against the argument before urged, 
that when the foreign supply has run to 
its limit, the price would again rise to such 
a degree as would give a profit to capital 
and 
equal to that applied to other manu- 
factures.* 

There is one other point of view in 
which I wish to represent the possible, if 
not probable, consequences of a reliance 

- upon foreign countries. 1 will take it for 
granted, that we should receive five mil- 
lions of quarters of grain from them, and 
grow only thirty of our own: let us sup- 
pose, under such circumstances, what is 
not at all unlikely, a bad season through- 
out Europe, and the general crop defec- 
tive one fourth.¢ Those countries, from 
whence we have been accustomed to draw 
these five millions, will, of course, want it, 


* Ifthe visionary project of a perfect 
free trade could he realized, it is undoubt- 
edly true, that corn might be had so much 
the cheaper, in proportion as the aggre- 
gate supply might be drawn from the 
most productive lands: but then, as po- 
pulation increased, recourse must again 
be had to those of inferior quality. 

+ As far as our supplies may be drawn 
from America, the danger of a season ap- 
plying generally to all the countries from 
— our supplies came, is certainly 
ess, 


industry devoted to agriculture, | 


and, without being at war with us, wil 
keep it.for their own necessities.? nad. 
dition to this loss, there will be the dif. 
ference between a_ reduction of ong 
fourth of thirty and of thirty-five ; leaving 
us only 22,500,000 quarters, instead of 
25,350,000. Then comes the further jp. 
jury to our manufacturers -in another 
way, in as much as they will lose the fy. 
reign demand for their goods; and | 
should think the home demand would be 
diminished nearly in the proportion of 
22,500,000 to 25,350,000, being the dif. 
ference of quantity of corn our agricul. 
tural population would have for market, 
And here it may not be amiss to consider 
the two-fold power foreign countries would 
have over us, in the case of an extensive 
exchange of corn for manufactures, the 
one being of so much more importanes 
than the other. The suspension of inter. 
course would not only be much less inju. 
rious to them, but the immediate conse. 
quence would be to give additional food 
to their people, and encouragement to 
their manufactures—to us universal dis. 
tress, and absolute ruin to thousands of 
manufacturers. Let them recollect thein- 
jury they have suffered by the interruption 
of the foreign market for their goods, and 
compare it with a small difference in the 
value of corn. It is infinitely desirable 
they should be induced to see that their 
prosperity is deeply involved in, and in 
deed dependent upon, the prosperity of 
our agriculture; and that it is as much 
their interest to admit, as it is that of the 
agriculturalists to require such a difference 
of price, as would for a time result from an 
effectual check (I do not mean absolute 
prohibition) to the further introduction of 
foreign grain; they would in consequence 


have it cheaper upon an average of years 


It is indeed their especial interest to cast 


Upon an average of some yeall 
prior to 1765, we annually exported about 
600,000 quarters of grain; in 1764 the 
price of wheat was 30s. 7d.; in the five 
years, ending 1769, it was 43s. 2d.; and 
this was considered such an advance 0 
price, that in each of these years the ex 
port was prohibited, and of course o- 
countries deprived of the whole of the 


supply they had usually received. 
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heconsumer. I believe that they are in- 
separable. It is the practice indeed to 


their views forward ; for it is to be pre- 
med they are more able now, from their 
soperior capital and machinery, to under- 
ll foreign manufacturers, than they may 
be some time hence. They must expect 
that the struggle. of. rival nations, pos- 
sessing great industry, taste, and ingenuity, 
will become more powerful after a short 

riod of tranquillity ; and then, when 
they would most stand in need of a cheap 
supply of food, they would find how much 


they had sacrificed to a temporary delu-' 


sive advantage, and what an increase of 
price, as well as other evils, would even- 
tually result from the depression of our 
agriculture at this time. 


The following estimate of the growth 
of wheat, barley, and oats, in the 
united empire, is drawn out by Arthur 
Young, esq. I have formed mine on 
the same principles; but estimating the 
produce of wheat at only twenty bushels 
per acre, and considering the growth of 
the other grains not to come so often in 
the general course of husbandry, I find a 
lower result, but am far from positive that 
mine is the most accurate. It will be ob- 
vious, the larger proportion of our con- 
sumption drawn from our own agriculture, 
the greater the evils resulting from its 
depression. 

Population of Great Britain 12,596,803 


Population of England and Wales 
10,791,115, whose consumption may 
thus be calculated : 

Qrs. 


Wheat, with some Rye ...... $,500,000 
$31,666 

9,999,999 


Wheat as above 
Consumed, not in bread...... 


8,500,000 
100,000 


8,600,000 

Deduct balance of export 
and import on the average 
of 1811 and 1812 .......6. 187,162 
8,412,838 
934,759 
9,347,597 


Add for seed one-ninth ...... 


Annual growth 
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talk of the interests of the grower and 
consumer as disunited, and even opposed 
to each other, but the fact is quiie other- 
wise. The consumers form the market 
for the grower, and their number, wealth, 
and ability to purchase, constitute the 
value and extent of the market; and it is 
only the successful and prosperous condi- 
tion of the grower can insure an adequate 
supply to the consumer. In the discussion 
of the proposition now submitted to the 
House, I shall endeavour to confine myself 
to the consideration of the probability it 
affords of providing an abundant supply of 
food to the inhabitants of this country : 
for the accomplishment of this purpose, I 
apprehend we are about to legislate. But, 
Sir, we must not forget, that the measures 
we have now before us are confined to the 


If the produce be 22 bushels per acre, 
the acres employed will be 3,399,126; 
and taking wheat at one-fifth of the arable, 
and barley and oats as occupying half as 
much land again as wheat, the acres of 
those grains will be 5,098,686 acres; and 
the produce at 44 quarter per acre will be 
22,944,100; and the total of white corn 
will be 32,291,697 quarters: if we allow 
proportionably for the population of Scot- 
land, it will add 5,401,283. 

As oats are much consumed in Scotland, 
and the amount in quarters much exceed- 
ing the consumption in wheat per head, 
this seems to be a moderate allowance. 

Total consumption of Great Britain, 
37,692,989 quarters, 

In regard to Ireland, the authoritie 
referred to by Mr. Wakefield will not 
allow us to suppose a greater population 
than that of five millions; and it is well 
known that the great basis of their sup- 
port is the potatoe: we must however re- 
member, that all the higher classes, with | 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
towns, as well as counties in the north of 
that kingdom, are supported on corn. If 
all these circumstances permit us to esti- 
mate them as equal to the entire nourish- 
ment of 1 million of persons, and allow 
to each (as their consumption is both of 
wheat and oats, but the latter in the far 
greatest proportion) 18 bushels,* the total 
will be 3,375,000 quarters; and the grand 
total for the United Kingdom will be 
41,067,950 quarters. 


* Smith calculates the consumption of . 
oats at 23 bushels per head per annum— 
Tracts on the Corn Trade, p..161. 
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regulation of the foreign trade, and supply 
of foreign corn ; and it is of course essen- 
tial to consider what proportion that sup- 
ply has hitherto borne, or is likely to bear, 
to the total demand and consumption of 
the united empire. 

I know, Sir, it is very difficult to form 
an accurate estimate on such a subject. 
Ihave endeavoured to obtain one out of 
all the different materials we at present 
possess for this purpose; and my result 
will, I. think, be allowed to be fair and 
tolerably correct, or at least that it takes 
the proportion of our own produce as low 
as it can be placed. ‘The consumption 
of wheat, barley, and oats, in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, I estimate at 35 millions 
of quarters. The import of all sorts of 

rain, on an average of the last ten years, 
is known to be about one million: of 
course the native growth is to the importa- 
tion as thirty-four to one. 

It is necessary to have this proportion 
in our contemplation, that we may see 
how speedily any diminution of our own 
agriculture would reduce the aggregate 
supply. 

The regulation of the foreign trade has 
generally been subject, as it now is, to a 
great diversity of opinion. Some gentle- 
men think it safer to prohibit the impor- 
tation of foreign corn, and to rely upon 
the steady exertions of our own farmers ; 
others contend, the importation should be 
stopped at what is called the medium 
price; and there are those who maintain 
that the importation and exportation of 
corn.should be perfectly free, and liable 
to no restriction whatever. 

It is impossible to doubt for a moment, 
that if an entire freedom of trade could be 
established throughout the world, it would 
be decidedly for the advantage of man- 
kind in general. There is not a dissen- 
tient voice upon this subject; at the same 
time, no hope or expectation can reason- 
ably be entertained that such an event 
will ever come to pass. It is impossible 
in the present state of the different 
countries of Europe and the world, or in 
any probable state which the most san- 
guine person can look forward to, that 
such relations of concord and amity can 
ever be established amongst nations, as 
shall secure an uninterrupted freedom of 
trade. But it is said, though we cannot 
look forward to the freedom of trade ge- 
nerally, it would be better, as far as lies 
in our power, to have a free trade of corn, 
£0 permit a free export constantly, and to 
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open our markets at all times to the aq, 
mission of foreign growth. The question 
is, whether sach a system would give y 
in a course of years, a more abundany, 


more steady, and cheaper supply? lan 


convinced it would not. But let us exa, oth 
mine what the effects of such a measur tiot 
would be. If the superior fertility of at 
foreign soils, or other circumstances aS 
should enable the foreign grower to pay In| 
the freight, and undersell the British thi 
farmer, the first consequence certaig] opt 
would be, that British agricultare mug lary 
give way to the extent of the increase rat 
supply of foreign corn. The more ster jus 
lands of this empire would be thrown out ing 
of tillage, the capital therein employed of 
would seek more productive’ cha. Jov 
nels, the proportion of foreign supply far 
would increase, and our own produce ¢. art 
minish ; our present import of one million the 
would arrive perhaps at five millions, and the 
our own growth would be reduced from eq 
34 to 30: if we could draw still more ce. I: 
piously from foreign countries, | the co 
relative proportion of our own produce ru} 
would of course be still farther altered, do 
But I presume there is nobody who dow th 
not admit that there must be a limit tothe the 
quantum of foreign supply. It cannot be cil 
supposed for an instant, that we can draw ev 
our entire subsistence in corn from ex 
foreign countries; there must be some ab 
limit: then, Usay, when we have arrived 
at that limit, we shall be exactly in the th 
same situation in which we are now, ex er 
cept that we shall have five millions fo 
quarters of foreign corn (supposing that al 
to be the limit) instead of one, and thirty at 
of our own instead of thirty-four, Wher si 
this is done, what can prevent the price he 
rising to the same level it would naturally pe 
reach, if no Such change had taken place! m 
I put out of the question here the mati: F 
fest objections to so great a reliance upon Ww 
foreign, and perhaps hostile countries, and 4: 
view the argument as if divested of all st 
these considerations. in 
I presume it will be on all bandsad- 3 m 
mitted, that neither corn nor any othet 
article can long continue to be produced th 
in any country, at arate of profit lower ci 
than that which is derived from other a 
trades and manufactures. If the tradeof di 
the farmer, or any other trade, ceases to be di 
profitable, in that proportion the capital of J la 
the persons employed in it will by degrees tr 
seek other channels, and their industry 0) 
will be turned to more advantageous Be 
employments, By these means, ths 
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ad. J quantity of the article to be produced will 
tion diminish, till the demand operating upon 


,reduced supply shall restore the price to 
g level that shall again place the manufac- 
turers of that article upon a footing with 
others: during the period of this reduc- 
tion they will be obliged, no doubt, to sell 
at a loss, but they will relieve themselves 
as quickly as possible from this situation. 
Inthe present state of the agriculture of 


tish this country, if we allow the ports to be 
nly JM open to foreign corn, and if we can draw 
lust large quantities from thence at a cheaper 


rate than we grow it, the operation I have 
just described must take place ; and dur- 
ing the period of the consequent declension 
of our own agriculture, the price may be 
Jowered beyond that, which shall give the 
farmers an adequate profit; when we have 
arrived at the limits of the foreign supply, 
then the price of the whole must return to 
the level which shall give them a profit 
equal to thatof other British manufacturers. 
I am now looking at the question without 
considering the possibility of any inter- 
ruption to the foreign trade; and yet it 
does appear to me certain, that viewing 
the measure of free import even under 
these most favourable, but most improbable 
circumstances, the consumer would in the 
event be miserably disappointed in his 
expectation of finding a cheaper or more 
abundant'supply. 

I come now, Sir, to a consideration of 
those Jaws which have hitherto been 
enacted for the regulation of the trade with 
foreign countries ; they have been, as we 
all know, very different in their effects; 


similarity in one respect, inasmuch as thev 
have always subjected the export and im- 
port of grain to restrictions or encourage- 
ments dependent upon the market price. 
For instance, by the Act of 1791 wheat 
was exportable on bounty till it reached 
44s, per quarier; at 46s. the export was 
stopped; at 50s. foreign corn might be 
imported on a duty of 2s. Gd.; at 54s. it 
might come in duty free. ; 

It is obvious, that the scale upon which 
the regulating prices are taken, must de- 
cide the efficacy and consequences of such 
a measure ; and it is well known, that so 
differently has that scale been fixed at 
different periods of the history of our corn 
laws, that their effects have been diame- 
tically opposite. In one period it has 
operated nearly to the exclusion of foreign 
f corn; at another, it has given the benefit 
of the British markets, almost without in- 


at the same time, there has been a uniforin. 
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terruption, to the agriculture of foreign 
countries. These periods may be com- 
puted, first from our earliest information 
up to the Act of the 22d of Charles the 2d, 
in the year 1670, thence to the 13th of. 
George the $rd, 1773, and from thence to 
the present time. © 

During the first of these periods the 
prevailing character of the laws was to 
encourage importation and prohibit expor- 
tation; and during that time the nation 
experienced a great and distressing fluc- 
tuation of prices, and a painful dependence 
on foreign supply. 

The Act of 1670, on the contrary, sub- 
jected the importation of foreign corn to 
such duties as virtually amounted to pro- 
hibition; and this was followed by the 
Act of the Ist of king William, by which 
every encouragement was given to the ex- 
portation of our own produce. This system 
was continued to the year 1773, and was 
certainly most successful in the extension 
of our agriculture, and in producing a 
plentiful supply of corn at a steady low 
price. To this system, Sir, 1 am anxious 
to return, and to accomplish it we must 
form our regulating scale, as near as we 
can, upon the proportions at that time 
adopted ; and the degree of approximation 
recommended by the committee of last 
session, is that to which I adhere, as the 
proper measure for the purpose. 

An idea very generally prevails, that, 
in fixing the import, we are in truth set- 
tling the lowest market price of corn; a 
more unfounded and erroneous. opinion 
cannot wel! exist. It seems, however, to 
be deeply rooted in the minds of the peo- 
ple, and probably has originated from the 
circumstance of the market price having 
very seldom been below the import price 
since the commencement of our present 
system of-corn laws, which I date from 
the Act of 1773. The causes of this I 
shall now proceed to explain, by tracing 
their several enactments, and the events 
that followed; and in-so doing I shall at 


j the same time shew, in a great measure, 


the inefficacy of the principles on which 
they were formed. 

This Act of 1773 allowed of the impor- 
tation of corn from all parts of the world, 
when the price of British wheat rose to 48s. 
a quarter, and other grain in proportion. 
Now, itis to be observed, that the average: 
price of the preceding ten years was 
45s. 6d. consequently the least deficiency 
of supply, or diminution of the value of 
money, which has certainly been pro- 
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gressive since that time, would necessarily 
make the market price equal to, orabove the 
import price. This Act, whilst it subverted 
at one blow a system eminently beneficial, 
established on the experience of a century, 
exhibited in its own enactments the most 
impracticable ideas, and most futile and 
absurd projects. The Act of the 22d 
Charles the 2d continuing in force till 
1773, fixed the import price of wheat at 
53s. 4d. a quarter, subject also to a duty of 
8s. together 61s. 4d. The Act of the Ist 
of king William gave a bounty of 5s. upon 
the export of British wheat when the price 
was at or under 48s. a quarter; and these 


two Acts combined formed the system of. 


laws under which the trade was governed 
till the period I am now speaking of. Now 
this Act of 1773 absolutely converted the 
export bounty price into the import duty- 
free price, so that a more complete and 
utter subversion of a code of laws could 
not by any possible means be effected. 
The expectations which appear to have 
been formed by the authors of this Act are 


demonstrable by its provisions, and are. 


certainly very extraordinary. By its 
different enactments, when wheat was 
under 44s. it was exportable with a bounty 
of 5s.; when above 44s. the exportation 


of it was altogether prohibited, under a 
severe penalty ; and when the price rose 
to 48s. foreign corn was admissible from 
all parts of the world duty-free; so that 
they really seem to have entertained the 
idea of keeping the price of corn within 


the limits of 44s, and 48s. The same 
opinions seem to have prevailed in the year 
1791, as the provisions of that Act were 
nearly similar. The average price of corn 
of the ten years preceding 1791 was 51s. 
and the import price was fixed at 52s, 6d.; 
including a duty of 2s. 6d. it was exporta- 
ble on bounty under 44s.—export allowed, 
without bounty, under 46s.—prohibited 
above 46s. Here again it is obvious from 
the same causes; the market price, differ- 
‘ing at the time so little from the import 
price, would soon be equal to or exceed it. 
Wecomenext tothe Act of 1804, which, 
under the direction of a committee, I had 
the honour of introducing into the House. 
That Act carried the import price, includ- 
ing duty, to 65s. 6d. ; the export bounty 
price to 48s.; permission of export with- 
out bounty to 54s, The average price of 
the 10 years preceding, inclusive of the 
scarce years of 1800 and 1801, was 70s. ; 
exclusive of those two years, 60s.; so that 
upon the calculation of ordinary years, 
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the average market price was‘only 5, 6d, 
under the duty-free import price, Upon 
a review of all these cases, it is therefore 
apparent, that at the time of passing thes 
several laws the market and import pricey 
were nearly at par ; and events, too Obvious 
to be noticed, have constantly occurred to 
annihilate that minute difference, anq 
generally to render the former mach 
higher than the latter. 

The Committee of 1804 in general 
thought at the time, that the measure re. 
commended by them to the House would 
not afford sufficient ‘confidence and ep. 
couragement to the British farmer; by 
were induced to give way to the opposi. 
tion they had to encounter. And here] 
will take the liberty of stating more fully 
what I have before asserted, that Mr, Pitt, 
who was then at the head of the adminis. 
tration, gave to this measure his most de. 
cided and cordial support. I was cer 
tainly surprised to find, in the pamphlet of 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rose) the 


declaration of an opinion directly at varie 


ance with this assertion. The right hon, 
gentleman says, in that publication, “he 
knows Mr. Pitt was prevailed upon re. 
luctantly to give his assent to concur in 
the regulating prices enacted in 1804.” 
The right hon. gentleman must, I think, 
be mistaken; for I still entertain a most 
perfect conviction, that Mr. Pitt not only 
cordially assented to those prices, but 
wished to have carried them considerably 
higher. I have a clear recollection of 
what passed at our first interview with him 
upon the subject. We presented to him 
our plan, remarking at the same time, 
that the measure probably would be stre 
nuously contested, that much clamour was 
already excited, and that to obviate it we 
had adopted the lowest possible: scale 
He said, it appeared to him so low, that 
he thought it might prevent the threatened 
opposition ; the only doubt he entertained 
was of its efficacy. I also feel persuaded 
that he expressed hopes we should be able, 
by degrees, in subsequent sessions of the 
legislature, to carry further the principle 
of protection and encouragement to the 
agriculture of our own country. When 
the Bill got into the House of Lords, a 
alteration was made in the calculation of 
the duties; in consequence of which, 
when it came back to this House, it wa 
rejected. Mr. Pitt directed a message 
be sent to me, informing me of the cit 
cumstance, and desiring I would come! 
town, which I immediately did. | Iv wa 
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then the middle of July; he told me-he 
had hoped the prorogation of parliament 
would have taken place before that time, 
put would advise the delay of a week or 
fn days, in order that a new Bill might 
be introduced, which I accordingly moved. 
the same evening ; and which, after some 
opposition, passed into a law. I mention 
these circumstances to enable the House 
to form a judgment of the real sentiments 
of Mr. Pitt, independent of the mere re- 
collection of myself or any other person, 
which certainly may be erroneous, 

From the period of the passing of this 
Act, which, it is curious to observe, has in 
no one instance impeded the importation 
of foreign grain, the average price of 
wheat has been nearly 100s. a quarter: in 
112 and 1813, it was above 120s. almost 
double the import price of the Act; so 
that if there are those who persist in sup- 
posing the import price must necessarily 
be the lowest, they certain!y cannot flatter 
themselves with the hope that it will in- 
variably be the highest; the experience 


of the last fifty years has fully shewn that. 


such an expectation would be vain indeed ; 
and the history of the century prior to 
1773 will equally prove, how opposite to 
truth the assumption is, that the market 
price never can be lower than that at 
which the importation of foreign corn is 
prohibited. 

In reverting to that period, it will be re- 
collected, that the import price, including 
the duty, was 61s. It so continued above 
acentury, and yet, during the whole of 
that time, the average market price was 
not quite 40s.—This example is of itself 
decisive. But the case is stronger yet: 
for by the Act of William, British corn 
was forced out of the country, by a bounty 
of 5s. a quarter, till the price exceeded 
48s, and during the full operation of this 
law, and the Act of Charles 2, combined, 
the price of wheat, for 68 years, was 
only 33s. 6d.* 

It is well known indeed, that under the 
operation of these laws, British agriculture 
B‘lourished beyond all former example ; 
that from being considerably indebted to 
foreign: countries, we not only became 
quite independent, but acquired a large 


* In the first thirty years of this period 
the excess of our exports was on an average 
$45,392 quarters, and the average market 
Price was 36s. 6d.; in the last thirty years 
the excess of exports was 642,182 quarters, 
and the price only 30s. 
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surplus, and a_ beneficial export trade. 
The price was also steady, and on an 
average comparatively lower than it had 
ever been before, or has been since. If 
these facts will not eradicate the opinion, 
that in fixing the import, we are fixing 
the lowest market price, I am at a loss 
to know what arguments can have any 
avail. 

There are persons who will say, per- 
haps, that all these events have followed 
from other causes; but it must be ob- 
served, that the system established by 
these Acts of Charles 2 and William, was 
of a most decisive character ; it amounted 
in effect to an ahsolute prohibition of fo- 
reign corn;t and it gave such encourage- 
ment to exportation, as never was before 
attempted in any other country in the © 
world. It must be remembered also, that 


+ A Taste shewing the average Prices 
of Middling Wheat per Statute Quarter ; 
the average Excess of the Exports of 
every sort of Corn, Flour, and Meal; the 
average Imports of the same, from 1697 
to 1764, both inclusive. , 


The Price 
of Wheat 
per Statute 
Quarter. 


PERIODS. 


289,304 
299,367 
453,986 
485,852 
532,732 
216,643 
468,844 
597,462 
446,378 
932,593 
1,080,077 
273,805 
696,117 


TWO 


5 ditto..... 1764 


Average 


Qrs. 


Qrs. 
223,184 
276,206 
990,595 
185,906 
198,716 

1,145,584 
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revious to the adoption of this policy, we 
had been dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries, as we have been since its abandon- 
ment. If the system had been less opera- 
tive, its effects might have been attri- 
butable to other causes; but so powerful, 
and so effectual as those laws were, it seems 
impossible to doubt they must have occa- 
sioned the consequences which followed 
upon them, and which they were intended 
to produce. 

But, Sir, the beneficial effects which 
resulted from that system are equally de- 
ducible, from a consideration of the prin- 
ciple on which it was founded ; one simple 
proposition, the truth of which cannot be 
disputed, formed the basis of the plan; I 
mean, that undoubted axiom, that self-in- 
' terest is the source of all production; that 
neither corn nor any thing else can be 
procured, but by the operation of that 
active principle working upon the mind of 
the producer ; and that the more scope is 
given to it, the more effectually will the 
public be served. Nothing more strikingly 
exemplifies this position, than the regular 
and nicely-nfeasured supply of food to the 
population of this vast metropolis: the un- 
interrupted operation of selfish motives 
alone miraculously accomplishes this great 
work; it is the certainty of market, and 
an adequate reward, which attracts to this 
capital every thing which its inhabitants 
require. The same principle, of course, 
is applicable to the provision’ of food for 
our entire population. The corn laws, 
matured and settled at the Revolution, 
were obviously founded upon it ; they in- 
spired with full confidence of uninterrupted 
reward the British growers of corn; they 
held out to them the possession of the 
home market, and taught them to look to 
all the other markets of the world; in 
short, the system was calculated, by of- 
fering boundless prospects to their view, to 
produce that ardent competition, which 
will always produce an ample supply of 
any article we are desirous to have in 
abundance. 

I know it will be said, this is all very 
true, and why not let the same principle 
operate upon foreigners as well as upon 
British subjects? The obvious answer is, 
because they are foreigners; and the fruit 
of their industry is subject to direction 
over which we have no controul. If the 
character of mankind could be altered, 
and if those passions, which have hitherto 
involved mations in continual hostility, 
could altogether subside, and just views of 
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policy invariably prevail, then indeed 
case would appear in a different lights hy 
till then it would be the height of folly 
allow ourselves.to be dependent upon {, 
reign countries for any considerable ro» 
portion of that which is necessary to oy 
existence. In the article of food, an yy, 
interrupted intercourse is less likely to h, 
established than in any other; the preju. 
dices of men so powertully operate againg 
it, that it is only in modern times the eh 
tire freedom of the corn trade has. bee 
fully-accomplished- within our own dx 
minions. 

The present system of our corn laws) 


founded upon a notion, that we can at any 


time derive assistance from foreign com 
tries; and not only that, but that we cay 
command it exactly to the extent we think 
is desirable, and at the moment we fancy it 
is necessary. In order to do this, we a 
to work to find out what is called a {gir 
average pfice for the British grower in 
ordinary seasons, and the moment thatis 
exceeded our ports are immediately throw 
open. Now, if we were even to suppos 
that foreigners enjoyed an uninterrupted 
liberty of free export, it would still be ab. 
surd to believe they would always havea 
surplus ready for the supply of an uncer 
tain demand. They are not more likely 
to have a constant surplus than we are, 


unless they have a constant demand for it 


We may indeed extract a portion of theit 
food, by the temptation of high price; 
and if our average demand for a given 
number of years produces a. constant 
market for them toa given extent, they 
will soon have that quantity in ordinary 
years to spare; but, beyond that, they 
will have nosurplus, and even that average 
supply is always liable to be withbeld 
In the mean time, what is the eflect of 
this fallacious system upon our own agt- 
cuiture? This uncertainty of market, 
must be‘ recollected, operates upon those 
who must ever provide the bulk of ourag: 
gregate consumption; it damps 
spirits, checks their exertions, and teaches 
them to confine their produce rather 
within the limits of the necessary supply: 
If then a succession of different seasons a 
any time occurs, which experience 
structs us to expect, we find ourselves Ut 
provided for the occasion, no foreign sup- 
plies can be extracted but through: the 
operation of high price, and the nation 
becomes exposed. to great distress and 
danger. In a short time our agriculture, 


which before had languished from the 
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causes I have just mentioned, begins to 
feel the influence ofan eager demand, the 
gatket price rises rapidly, and the growers 
of corn for a time experience great profits, 
In spite of the discouraging nature of the 
laws, undsual gains excite unusual exer- 
tions, and in the course of a few years the 
egate produce of the kingdom is 
largely increased. Profits now again de- 
cline, and thus an alternate succession of 
riods follow each other; in one of 
which the farmer gains more than an ade- 
nate profit, in another less. I know very 
well the difference of seasons must, under 
ail circumstances, render uncertain the 
produce, as well as profits of agriculture. 
But it is this very uncertainty we should 
endeavour to guard against; and indispu- 
tably that country which has the largest 
surplus produce will suffer least from this 
inevitable variation of seasons. ‘The only 
way to grow a surplus in ordinary yearsis 
to promote a demand, beyond our actual 
necessities, for the food of our own popu- 
lation; and this is effected by bounties on 
exportation, and still more by an ex- 
tended home consumption of grain. The 
breweries, the distilleries, and the quantity 
used by horses, fortunately occasion in this 
country a great extra demand; and the 
consequent increased production essen- 
tially adds to our means and resources in 
time of need. Few countries suffer much 
inordinary years; the great object should 
be, to make provision against the incalcu- 
lable evils of a real scarcity. 

We have very recently experienced that 
vicissitude of events which I have endea- 
voured to describe, and happily for us the 
period last past has been that of high 
prices and large profits, and we are in 
possession of the plenty which they have 
occasioned. It is true the last. crop was 
unusually and universally productive, but 
the abundance we at present possess is 
greatly attributable to the extended and 
improved tillage of every part of the 
united empire. In the last eight or ten 
years, in consequence of causes too power- 


dency of the laws, our agriculture has ad- 
vanced with rapid strides, larger capitals 
have been devoted to it than formerly, and 
the science as well as practice has greatly 
improved. ‘ 

his is the time then to secure the ad- 
vantages we have thus painfully acquired ; 
the sacrifice to accomplish it will be 
tivial, and will be most amply repaid. 
Itis impossible, indeed, we can continue 


( VOL. XXVII. ) 


ful to be counteracted by the baneful ten-. 
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long to enjoy the full amount of ouf own 


extended and improved agriculture, and - 
receive large foreign supplies into the ~ 


bargain. Such an idea would certainly 
be most preposterous; and if we were to 
endeavour to act upon it, we should have 
sufficient reason in a very few years deeply 
to regret ourfolly. ‘The path we ought to. 
pursue is plain before us; we should re- 
vert to the policy of the Revolution laws, 
we should give to our farmers that con- 
fidence which they inspired, and thus 
again throw off all dependence upon fo- 
reign countries. 

I am much afraid the character of the 
plan now under consideration is too inde 
cisive to accomplish this great object ; it’ 
resembles too nearly the measure of 1773, 
and every subsequent act of the legisla- 
ture ; it affords no certainty of market to 
the British grower, and no security against 
an influx of foreign corn. He certainly will 
not continue his late exertions under the 
influence of the regulations we are now 
contemplating. The application of ca- 
pital to agriculture is already checked ; 
and if the profits become inadequate, and 
the markets doubtful, the produce will 
again diminish with a rapidity much ex- 
ceeding the comprehension or belief of 
those who have no practical knowledge 
of the subject. The first consequence of 
such a state of things is, to put a stop to 
all those essential improvements which 
require any considerable expence; the 


next is to convert a spirited and liberal 
practice into a saving and parsimonious 


system of farming ; and the difference of 
produce between the one and the other is 
immense. There are amongst farmers, as 
amongst other persons, some more enter= 
prizing than others; one class get money 


by saving, the other by freely embarking 


their capital, in the expectation of pro- 
portionate returns. It may be doubtful 
which in the end put the most money into 
their own pockets; but such is the ob- 


vious effect of capital applied to the. 


growth of corn, as well as to all other ma- 
nufactures, that nobody can doubt which 
are the best farmers for the public. It 
may be said, that at all times it must be 
the real interest of the farmers to grow as 
much corn as they can; but, upon a mo- 
ment’s reflection, it will be seen that that 


can never be true, as persisting by unre- ~ 


quited expences to overstock the market 

must even accelerate their own destruc- 

tion. Some few of the more opulent and 

adventurous may, for a time, pursue the 
(3 N) | 
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same liberal system, expecting a speedy 
return of pressing demand ; but they will 
in general have recourse to a reduction of 
expenditure in every possible way. If 
they still continue to feel the loss of ade- 
quate returns for their capital and indus- 
try, they will give up a portion of their 
land to pasture; those who can withdraw 
their capital will do so, and others will be 
ruined. Such is the course we shall most 
unavoidably go through, in proportion as 
we weaken the confidence and exertions 
of the British farmers, and increase our 
dependence upon foreign countries. 
_ I will now notice some observations, or 
rather misrepresentations, of the Report 
of the Committee ; it is said, they at one 
and the same ‘time, profess to have high 
prices for their object, and yet to make 
corn cheap; I deny that high prices either 
are their object, or so stated in the Re- 
port; and if fairly considered, their rea- 
soning on the subject is perfectly con- 
sistent and correct. They say that high 
prices, or in other words, great profits 
will, in the nature of things, produce ex- 
traordinary exertions; that profits at one 
time inadequate, at another excessive, are 
not so good for the farmer as sufficient and 
steady profits; and that steady and suf- 
ficient profits will not only produce a 
sufficient supply, but upon the whole 
at a cheaper rate than can be pro- 
cured by any attempt to press down the 
farmer’s gains below that which capital 
and industry employed in other manufac- 
tures can command. In looking at the 
prices of wheat for the last twenty years, 
we shall find that they have fluctuated 
from 42s. to 125s, a quarter ; the average 
of the whole is about 79s. Now, I think 
it is quite obvious, that an average price 
in itself much lower, if not compounded 
of such violent extremes, would have 
been considerably better for the farmer ; 
and that the consumer would have be- 
nefitted, there can be no possible doubt. 
There is an opinion, I believe, enter- 
tained by some people, that this kingdom 
is incapable of growing corn enough for 
the consumption of its inhabitants, and 
they are therefore very naturally appre- 
hensive of checking the importation of 
foreign supplies. Such an idea to me ap- 
pears very extraordinary, as I have no con- 
ception of any deficiency of means to 
provide amply for double our present po-_] 
pulation: indeed, as to all practical pur- 
poses, I can see no limit to our possibie 
production but the limit of demand. Let 


‘doubt, in late years, been much attracte 
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those who entertain such fears carry their 
views for a moment over the extent and 
situation of the united empire of Great 
Britain and Ireland, over the millions of 
acres yet untouched, and the millions of 
acres of fine land hardly producing one 
third of the quantity of food that might 
be drawn from them.* Greatly as oy 
agriculture is improved and extended, i 
limits are yet contracted, compared as well 
in regard to the science itself, as the cir. 
culation of that knowledge we have 4). 
ready acquired, and the application of j 
to the kingdom at large. Our attention, 
our industry, and our capital, has, 1 


to the cultivation of tie soil ; and if a guf. 


ficient portion of the vast capital we cay ] 
command is allowed to find its way to this bad 
most advantageous employment, there 
can be no doubt of the produce of oy - 
own land keeping pace with any increy. and 
ing demand. They would have wel 
hitherto, if the policy of the last fifty 
years had not forcibly directed our m. wh 
tional exertions to mAnutactures of inf. for 
rior importance ;+ for if we look to the fe" 
table of exports and imports since 1773, He Pt 
we shall see, that in spite of the di. Hi 4 
couraging nature of the system established but 
at that time, the excess of our imports fae 24 
gained upon us by very slow degrees; fm ‘le 
and it appears to me impossible to doubt, J 
that if our agriculture had not been checkel me ‘22! 
by the pernicious influence of those laws, not 
it would, from that moment to the present fae “lf 
time, progressively have kept pace with Mm "e 
the increasing demand upon it. I wil "8? 
not now, Sir, detain the House any longer; Hy °°"! 
I have endeavoured to confine myself 
that view .of the question I consider the iucl 
most important ; and I think I have sue- 

* It is perfectly well known, that large am 
tracts of very poor land in Norfolk, for in cou 
stance, by means of judicious cultivation, ‘ 
produce a larger quantity of corn an ‘ee 
meat than the same number of acresin 
many other countries where the land isd jm 
the best quality. 

+ There is no intention here to under effe 
rate the value of our manufactures, not im “*S 
is any doubt entertained of the immens tie 
influence of their success upon the prospe i 0!” 
rity of: agriculture ; the observation 
meant only to apply generally in a way He 
which is never disputed, that the growth 
or manvfacture of corn (as it may. fairly MY 
be termed) is of more importance than al 


others. 
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ceeded in shewing, that however we might 
depress for a short time the profit of our 
agriculture, we should derive no perma- 
nent advantage from encouraging the 
importation of foreign corn. It is indis- 
putably certain, the more we draw from 
foreigners, the less we shall grow of our 
own ; and as the proportion we derive from 
them increases, so is the supply of our 
food within the absolute controul of their 
respective governments. If we allow our- 
selves to become annually indebted to 
them for a material portion of our suste- 
nance, we shall certainly sacrifice our 
political independence, and endanger the 
welfare and happiness of the people. 

Mr. Rose said, the principle which he 
had always maintained was, that the 
grower should be protected. How this 
could be done, was a subject for enquiry ; 
and what he complained of was, that they 
were proceeding without having sufficient 
information. All that he asked was, that 
when an adequate price had been fixed 
for the protection of the grower, importa- 
tion should be encouraged. But the 
prices had been fixed without sufficient 
enquiry. He much objected to free trade; 
but would not have trade free in one way 
and fettered in another. An hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that there was no objec- 
tion to investigation. Why then should 
they not investigate the subject? Why 
not investigate it immediately? For him- 
self, he would be happy if a committee 
were appointed to proceed in the inves- 
tigation to-morrow. Certainly the pre- 
sent time was, of all others, the most un- 
seasonable for a change, but especially for 
such a change as was proposed. He 
would again say, that he most cordially 
agreed with those who thought that the 
interests of the grower and the consumer 
could not be separated. 

Mr. Horner was anxious to shew his rea- 
sons for the vote he should give to-night ; 
begging this only to be kept in view, that 
ifthe principle of preventing the importa- 
tion of grain was to be adopted, the most 
effectual mode in which it could be adopted 
was the best. The right hon. gentleman 
on the other side had failed in convincing 
him that there was any occasion for de- 
parting from that system in regard to the 
corn laws, which had hitherto prevailed. 
He was far from thinking that freedom in 
any trade was bad in itself, or that such a 
system was impracticable in regard to 
torn; but he thought it best that the sys- 
fem new in practice as to the corn trade 
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should be kept in view, unless reasonS 
were made out for the departure from it- 
He was aware thatcommerce should always 
give way to higher reasons of state: but 
it appeared to him that there was here no 
such reason; and, in addition, it also ap- 
peared to him, that the present was the 
very worst season for proposing any 
change inthis system. He could not help 
particularly remarking the great diffe- 
rence of opinion that prevailed on this 
second resolution; as to which, no two 
members who approved of it concurred in 
the reasons on which that concurrence was 
founded. He was unwilling, therefore, to 
go into a detail of his reasons why he 
wished this resolution to be postponed. 
He did so, taking into consideration the 
state of the manufactures of this country, 
and the persons in foreign markets whom 
we were to meet with.—He thought that 
this resolution ought to be postponed, not 
because there was not time enough to con- 
sider it, but because of the change of cir- 
cumstances which might be expected to 
take place with regard to our foreign rela- 
tions; and because there was not now 
time for us to see in what posture the 
trade of this country as to our foreign re- 
lations, was likely to stand. Ifthe House 
were to postpone this part of the subject, 
he should have the satisfaction of thinking, 
from reflecting on the Bill which bad been 
brought in this day, and to which there 
was likely to be little or no opposition in 
any quarter, that the House had done 
enough in the present session on this im- 
portant subject, in the recognition of the 
principle of a free trade in so essential a 
point. If that Bill was to be maintained 
and carried through, as he trusted it would, 
it would eventually, he hoped, prove 
one principal part of the trade of this 
country, particularly of that part of the 
kingdom in which he was satisfied every 
member of that House felt a deep interest 
—lIreland.—That there was no danger 
that supplies of corn could at any time be 
withheld from us when we required them, 
he argued from this consideration, that at 
the very period when our enemy had 
vowed our destruction—when our crops 
had failed, and when the continental sys- 
tem was in full vigour, we were, in spite of 
that system, in full supply of corn. If so, 
what reason bad we to be afraid of our 
agricultural interests on account of the 
cheapness at home? It was impossible that 
importation could ever be carried to such 
a pitch as to drive out our home grown 
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corn. The expence of the carriage of so 
bulky an article alone must always render 
that next to impossible ; added to which, 
there was the expence of double shipping 
' from the one country to the other. As to 
the agriculturist, he would gain just no- 
thing at all from the proposition of the 
right hon. gentleman; and as to poor rates, 
there would, at no great distance of time, 
be occasion for a revision of them ; for at 
present they could be regarded in no other 
light than as an inefficacious and circui- 
-tous way of paying the wages of labour. 
The extension of home demand and home 
market, was the true stimulus of all agri- 
cultural improvement. He concluded 
witk stating, that this was not a merely 
agricultural country, but that we depended 
principally on our commerce and manu- 
factures for that distinguished rank and 
pre-eminence which we held in the scale 
of nations; and he therefore thought it im- 
politic to adopt any measure, the tendency 
of which might be ultimately to throw dis- 
couragements on the commercial pros- 
perity and resources of the country, from 
an exclusive and unwise preference of our 
agricultural interests. 
__ Mr. Brand argued in favour of the Bill. 

He contended that the competition be- 
tween the home grower of corn and the 
foreign importer would not be a fair one. 
~The cultivator of the land at home had a 
very heavy tax to pay before he could 
bring his corn to market. It was the land 
that paid the poor’s rates, that paid the 
salaries of the functionaries of religion ; 
it was from the rents of the land that 
churches were built and roads made. 
Would then the foreign importer be con- 
tent to pay half the expence of these, in 
order to start fair in the market with the 
home producer of corn? The effect of a 


free and unrestrained importation from 


foreign markets would be, to throw a great 
proportion of the arable land of the king- 
dom out of cultivation. The farmer could 
not afford to grow corn, unless he could be 
sure of a certain average price for it. 
The effect of this diminished growth of 
corn would be, to render us unwisely and 
unnecessarily dependent upon foreign na- 
tions for our supply of this necessary 
article of life; and the ill effects of such 
@ precarious supply we had already 
sufficiently felt, and might soon feel 
again with ten-fold force. ; 

,Mr. Abercrombie contended, that the 
high price of corn must ultimately raise 
the price of labour in an equal proportion; 
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the measure would therefore produce an 
unfavourable effect on our manufact 

when brought in competition with those of 
other countries. The measure had also a 
tendency to check the population of the 
country, and thus strike at the Very root 
and sinews of our strength. The manufac, 
tures of the country were the best excite, 
ment to the growth of corn; and ther 
never, he thought, could be a want of 
encouragement to agriculture, so long y 
we retained at home our manuvfacturip 
population. The price of agricultural 
produce had got so high, that it could be 


_considered only as artificial, arising from’ 


the means the enemy had used to shut y 
out of the continent; and any attempt to 
continue this unnatural price would bea 
great want of policy. If they were ere 
to revert to their money payments, it would 
be hard to say what the effect of such q 
law would be. He said, the question ig 
his mind simply was, whether it wa 
better for the interest of the community 
large, that they should lay this prosper 
tive tax on the consumer of corn? He 
called upon the House to pause before they 
laid on this additional tax. At least, time 
for farther inquiry he thought absolutely 
necessary. The report which haa bee 
brought up contained information and de 
tails with respect to Ireland only; bit 
if this information was necessary with 
respect to Ireland, he could not see why 
it was not equally important with respect 
to England. 

Mr. Huskisson conceived, that the ap. 
peal which had been made by a-noble lord 
(lord Archibald Hamilton) to general and 
abstract principles of political ceconomy 
totally failed; because the whole of ow 
commercial and ceconomical system wasa 
system of artificial expedients. If our other 
regulations with respect to the price of 
commoditiesstood upon the basis of the pri 
ciples of a free trade, then there could be 
no objection to leaving our agriculturd 
productions to findj their own level. But 
while our commerce and manufactures 
were encouraged and forced by protec: 
tions, by bounties, by restraints on impor 
tation from abroad, he saw no reason why 


the laws relating to the growth of com 


should alone form an exception to this 
general want of system in almost all othet 
respects. The examples of Holland, Ham 
burgh, and Venice, which had been a 
luded to by the noble Jord in support a 
his argument, appeared to him by no meals 
in point, ‘The two latter, Hamburgh and 
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Corn Trade. 


Venice, were little more than trading 
towns; and Holland did not contain a 


was in this country. Holland might al- 
ways derive a supply of corn, either from 
his country if she were at war with the 
continent, or from the continent if she 
were at war with this country; but we 
might be so situated as to be entirely shut 
out from any foreign supply. He thought 
this an evil of greater magnitude than 
some gentlemen seemed to imagine. The 
proportion of corn imported had hitherto 
been indeed only one thirty-fifth ; but it 
might come, if proper measures were not 
taken to encourage the home cultivation, 
to be in the proportion of one-tenth, or 
even one-fifth. Nothing could be more 
dangerous to the safety and tranquillity of 
the country, than by accustoming it toa 
regular oa | extensive importation of grain 


in J from abroad, to expose it to all the evils 
as which mustin that case result froma sudden 
at stoppage, or even diminution, of the im- 
B® port; whether that stoppage or diminution 


might arise from actual scarcity, or, which 
in some cases would probably occur, from 
political and hostile ‘motives. The effect 
of the consequent variation of price on the 

oorer classes would be in the highest 
ee injurious. He owned, that it would 
be well if those classes could be taught so 
much providence as to ceconomize when 
the necessaries of life were cheap, in order 
toenable them to meet a period of dearth; 
but asthis was more than could be expected 
from human nature, it became the duty of 
the legislature to make such arrangements 
as would preserve as nearly as possible an 
even supply. To effect this desirable ob- 
ject, the resolution proposed by the hon. 
baronet seemed admirably calculated ; 
and he trusted, that neither the hon. 
baronet, nor any other hon. gentleman 
would be déterred from supporting it, by 
any popular clamour that might exist on 
the subject. Noone could suspect that his 
approbation of the. resolution arose from 


8 any personal bias towards what was called 
Ce the landed interest. Several other hon. 
t gentlemen, who had maintained the expe- 
Y HM diency of the resolution, were similarly 
a situated ;_ all which distinetly proved, that 
is 


the resolution was recommended not by 
any partial or selfish feelings, but by con- 
siderations of sound and general policy. 
Adverting to the agriculture of Ireland, he 
contended, that the effect of the resolution 
would be materially to encourage it; and 
this was a strong additional inducement 


ith part of the arable land which there |. 
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with him to vote for its passing into a legis. 
lative enactment. 

Mr. Marryatt expatiated on the advan~ 
tages of our various institutions, and on 
the benefits derived from the nice balance 
of contending interests in the country. If 
any one of these interests were to obtain a 
decided preponderance, the result would 
be, the destruction, in the first instance, of . 
the other interests, and ultimately of it- 
self. This was the danger he apprehended 
from the Resolutiou proposed by the hon. 
baronet. If by its influence grain, and 
with grain the other necessaries of life, 
were rendered more expensive, or even 
kept up at their present price, the agri- 
culturist and landholder might at present 
benefit; but the artisan and manufacturer, 
doomed to compete with countries to 
which the cheapness of food must give ex- 
traordinary advantages, would be compel- 
led to emigrate; and eventually the landed 
interest would suffer in the general ruin. 

Mr. Foster said, that when the amend- 
ment proposed by the noble lord should be 
disposed of, he would move the re-com- 
mitment of the Resolution, in order to pro- 
pose as an amendment, instead of any 
duty, to prohibit the importation of grain 
altogether, up to that price at which the 
duty was to cease according to the ori- 
ginal Resolution. 

Mr, Protheroe warmly opposed the Re- 
solution® He adverted to the opposition 
which he and some other hon. gentlemen 
had given last session to the Report made 
by the committee on this subject—a Re- 
port which he declared was full of crudities, 
and the avowed object of which was to 
raise the price of corn [Coughing, and 
cries of No! No!]. He repeated it, that 
the avowed object of the Report was, to 
raise the price of corn; and he would not 
be deterred by any high tone assumed in 
that House, from speaking his sentiments, 
and advocating the cause of his consti- 
tuents, who would be seriously injured by 
the proposed regulations. _ 

Sir H. Parnell observed, that the hon. 
gentleman must have,read the Report to 
which he alluded very imperfectly, to as- 
sert that it abounded with crudities, and 
that the avowed object of it was to raise 
the price of grain. Neither of these al- 
legations was well founded ; and the hon. 
gentleman ought to be more cautious how 
he spoke of the labours of a select com- 
mittee of that House, many of whom were 
men of the highest political attainments 
and discrimination. 
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Mr. Protheroe: said, that he should be. 


happy to have an opportunity of con- 
vincing the hon. baronet of the accuracy 
of his character of the Report. 

TheHouse then divided — 


For the Amendment - - 27 
Againstit - - 144 
Majority - - -—117 


On the motion of Mr. Foster, the Reso- 
lution was then ordered to be recommitted 
next day, with a view to the introduction 
of his amendment ; and at two o’clock in 
the morning the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
‘Tuesday, May 17. 

Dutwicn Cottece Perition.] The 
Duke of Norfolk adverted to the Petition 
upon the table against certain enactments 
in the Dulwich College Bill; and on the 
ground, principally, of its containing matter 
of which he was not sufficiently aware in 
the first instance,—he should move that 
the petitioners have leave to withdraw the 
Petition. 

Lord Holland observed, he certainly 
had no objection to the Petition being 
withdrawn: whatever objections he felt 
were to its being received. He could 
not help remarking, that a clamour was 
industriously raised against the Bill now 
before the House.. The Petition which 
his noble friend moved to have withdrawn 
alleged, that the petitioners were inte- 
rested in the College of Dulwich; because, 
being of the name of Alleyne, they were 
eligible to. the situation of wardens and 
masters; that was the same interest in the 
College, that all persons eligible to be so 
appointed .had in other colleges. Such 
was one of the things of which the peti- 
tioners complained, and the reason stated 
for their being -heard by counsel]: it was 
not stated, that the present Bill so affected 
their interests, but that an Act passed some 
time ago had affected their interests. 
That Act was one which was allowed to 
have materially benefited the interests of 
Dulwich College. The Petition, he also 
remarked, went to cast a reflection, for 
which there was far from existing any 

round, not only upon those who came 
orward on the occasion, but upon some of 
the best characters to be found in the history 
of the country; involving with respect to 
them, a charge, by implication, no less 
than the subornation of perjury. He must 
naturally be pleased at hearing such a pe- 
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tition was to be withdrawn, which seemed 
to reflect in such a manner upon those who. 
were only actuated by a sincere wish to 
promote the real interests of the College 
in question. 

The Duke of Norfolk, in explanation 
stated the way in which the Petition came 
into his hands. He seemed to admit that 
part of the language of the Petition alluded 
to by his noble friend, might be so con. 
strued, though they did. not strike him $0, 
nor did: he think such a reflection was 
meant to be cast by the petitioners; but 
as he deemed it so far improper, he was 
inclined to propose its being withdrawn, 

The Petition being so ordered, his grace 
then presented another Petition for the 
same object as the former; but drawn up, 
he said, in an unobjectionable «manner; 
which, being read, was on the motion of 
the noble duke referred to the committee 
on the Dulwich College Bill. His grace 
then moved, that the statutes relating to 
Dulwich College should be laid before the 
House.—Ordered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 17. 
‘East Inpta Company.] Mr. Creevey 


rose, pursuant to notice, to move for the 


production of a copy of a letter from the © 


earl of Buckinghamshire, president of the 
Board of Controul, to Robert Thornton, 
esq. chairman of the East India Company, 


dated the 12th January last, on the subject 


of continuing the pensions which had 
been granted during the existence of the 
late Act; particularly one of 5,000/, per 
annum to lord Wellesley, and another to 
Warren Hastings, esq. which were now 
expired. In consequence of this expira- 
tion, the president of the Board of Controul 
had thought proper to write this letter; 
not merely recommending the continu 
ance of the pensions, but even suggesting 
the propriety of an increase. His reason 
for moving for the letter was this—he con- 
ceived that lord Buckinghamshire had 
acted in violation both of the spirit and 
letter of the Act for continuing the charter 
of the East India Company. There was a 
clause both in the present and last Act, 
which expressly stated that no increase of 
pensions should be granted by the Bast 
India Company to their servants, without 
the ratification of such increase by the 
Board of Controul. The function of the 
Board of Controul was thus limited to the 
approval or disapproval of the increase ; 
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but it possessed no power to propose.any 
measure of the kind. In this he conceived 
jord Buckinghamshire had been guilty of 
a violation of the act of parliament. It 
would, in his opinion, be highly improper 
if the president of the Board of Controul 
were to possess not only tlie power of con- 
trouling the directors of ‘the Company, 
and the preventing any misapplication of 
their funds, but also that of dictating the 


course which the East India Company: 


ought to follow. But if it was improper 
that the president of the Board of Controul 
should dictate to the Company in the case 
_ of an increase of pension to their servants, 
how much more so was it in the case of 
servants of the crown, who had been in 
the situation which he then filled? In this 
Jetter lord Buckinghamshire stated, that 
the late lord Melville died much in 
debt; and that his son, from the -most 
honourable principles, had taken upon 
himself the payment of those debts, and 
he recommended that they should grant 
him 20,000/. to assist him in that object— 
that is, he begged the Company to give to 
another minister of the crown, at the head 
of the Admiralty, asum to pay his father’s 
debts. In consequence of this letter, 
notice had been given of a motion for the 
grant of the sums so recommended. Now 


he conceived this to be a gross violation 
of duty on the part of lord Buckingham- 


shire. If, however, he was mistaken in 
this opinion, he thought that the evil was 
of such a nature as to require some altera- 
tion of the Act. It was indeed astonishing 
to see how the Board of Controul had 
gradually grown up to its present conse- 
quence. When first proposed by Mr. 
Pitt in 1784, it was stated as a recom- 
‘mendation by him, that the members of 
the board would do their duty without 
salary, and that they should have no 
patronage, The salary of the president, 
however, had been first issued at 2,000/. 
a year, and afterwards raised to 5,000/. 
Instead of having no patronage, it turned 
out on the late enquiry, that the president 
of the Board of Controul possessed a patro- 
nage equal in value to that of the chair- 
man of the East India Company; and at 
last the president had ventured on sending 
amessage to the Company, recommending 
them.to grant 20,0001. towards paying the 
debts of another minister’s father. The 
hon. gentleman concluded with moving, 
That there be laid before this House, copy 
of a letter from the earl of Buckingham- 
shire, first commissioner for the affairs of 
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India, to Robert Thornton, esq. chairman 
of the East India Company, dated the 12th 
of January 1814, upon the subject of 
expired pensions under the East India 
Company. 

Mr. Wallace was of opinion, that no fair 
parliamentary ground had been stated for 
the publication of the paper in question, 
and that any discussion at present would 
be as premature as it was unprecedented. 
The letter was of a private nature, merely 
suggesting the propriety of taking certain 
matters into consideration. The president 
could only act officially with the Board of 
Control, and not with the court of direc- 
tors; and the letter could impose no duty 
either upon the directors or upon the pro- 
prietors. The hon. gentleman, however, 
seemed to regard the letter somewhat in 
the light of a message from the throne, 
upon which it was incumbent to come to 
some resolution. That the court of pro- 
prietors should be anxious to testify their 
sense of the merits of the late lord Mel- 
ville, could be matter of surprise to none 
who were acquainted with the important 
services he had rendered to the East India 
Company. 

Sir Mark Wood fully concurred with 
the last speaker. Though he himself had 
never received any personal favour from 
the late lord Melville; yet so bighly did 
he estimate his services to the East India 
Company, that, if no other gentleman 
should bring forward a proposition upon. 
the subject, he himself should, in the court 
of proprietors. move for a further remune- 
ration to the late lord Melville. . 

Mr. Howorth contended, that the letter 
could only be understood to be a public 
recommendation by the president of the 
Board of Controul, and that it was meant 
unduly to influence the court of proprie- 
tors. He was informed, he feared too 
credibly, that the meetings of the Board of 
Controul had been long suspended; and 
that all power, patronage, and influence 
was absorbed by the president. The letter 
in question was in direct violation of the 
act of parliament. 

Mr. T. Courtenay said, the hon. member, 
in proving that the letter did not bear the 
sanction of the board, proved that it was 
actually private. He denied, that the 
convening of the board was dispensed. 
with; and said, he never signed any paper 
without the requisite number of signatures 


by members of the Board of Controul. 


The letter, he contended, was ‘strictly 


private. A doubt had arisen relative to 
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the expiration of the Act regarding pen- 
sions; and upon this a conversation took 
place between his noble friend and the 
chairman of the court of directors. His 
noble friend, with the frankness which 
distinguished his character, communicated 
the same opinion in his letter, which he 
had expressed in the conversation that had 
taken place. He denied, that the hon. 
gent. (Mr. Creevey) bad at all entered into 
the merits of the letter itself, and therefore 
he had laid no sufficient grounds for its 
_ production. 

Lord A. Hamilton insisted that the letter 
ought to be produced, whether the House 
considered the person by whom it was sent, 
him to whom it was addressed, or the sub- 
ject comprised in it. If it were indeed a 
private letter, there was still stronger 
ground in his view for laying it before par- 
liament ; because it must be taken to be a 

clandestine communication, intended to 
produce the effect of a public and official 
interference. 

Mr. Creevey, in reply, observed, that he 
believed, he had laid an ample parlia- 
mentary ground for his motion, when he 
had shewn that the letter was in contra- 
vention of a statute passed by the House. 
As for the Board of Controul, the places of 
most of the commissioners were mere sine- 

* cures: while he was secretary to it for 
fourteen months, not one meeting had been 
held for purposes of deliberation, and he 
had understood and believed that for 22 
years previous the same neglect had been 
exhibited. The hon. gentleman opposite 
had been long, longer than any man in 
parliament, in the enjoyment of one of 
these sinecures; and Mr. Creevey wished 
_ to know whether he had ever voted at any 
board when any subject for deliberation 
had been discussed ? 

Mr. Wallace replied, without hesitation, 
that he had. 

Mr. Creevey expressed his astonishment : 
he would venture to say, that he had never 
voted more than once on such an occasion. 

Mr. Wallace observed that, upon recol- 
lection, he could not say that he had voted 
even once in his life at a board (a laugh) ; 
but he had given in his opinion. He re- 


membered one board, however, when | 


there was a vast deal of discussion, but 
nothing was done. The established prac- 
tice was, to circulate the papers which 
they had to consider (and which were very 
voluminous), and take the opinion of each 
member in writing. : 
Mr. Sullivan said, that the letter was 
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surely meant to operate in some way or 
other. At present, however, he did 
not conceive it to be tangible, nor did 
he know in what quarter an application 
could be made for its production, jj 
would be better to wait to see what would 
follow. 

“Mr. Creevey. The letter is in the India. 
house, and has been printed. 

Mr. Whitbread. If we were to wait for 
what might follow from the letter, gentle. 
men who opposed the publication might 
easily prevent any thihg from following, 
The letter could with no face be said to be 
private. It had been read at a public 
meeting; and it appeared from the speech 
of an hon. baronet (sir M. Wood) that 
upon him at least it had produced some 
effect. It would seem, from the language 
of sume hon, gentlemen, that lord Buck. 
inghamshire could at one time resolve 
himself into a private individual, and a 
another into’ president of the Board of 
Controul. One thing, it appeared pretty 
plainly, he could not do; and that was, to 
put the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wal- 
lace) upon the India Company proprietary, 
It would seem, that no boards were assem 
bled, but that all the business was done 
either by the president or by the secretary. 
The practice had been to convert letters, 
to the publication of which there were ob- 
jections, into private communications; the 
House of Commons, however, had some. 
times decided that those letters were pub- 
lic; and your authority, Sir, (said Mr. 
Whitbread, addressing the Speaker,) | 
make no doubt, will quickly cause the 
letter in question to be produced. He 
had heard, though he did not pretend to 
vouch for the fact, that a sheet of blank, 
paper had been put over documents that 
were to be signed, and that the signature 
had been affixed at the end of the blank. 

Mr. Sullican again expressed a wish, that 
the hon. mover would wait till something 
should be done in consequence of the 
letter. 

Mr. Creevey. It is my object that 
nothing may be done in consequence of it 

The House then divided, and the num- 
bers were—For Mr, Creevey’s motion, 23; 
Against it, 62; Majority against the 
motion, 39. 


List of the Minority. 


Barnard, lord 
Brand, hon. T. 
Bennet, hon, H. 
Combe, H. 


Gordon, R. 
Grenfell, P. 
Horner, F. 
Howorth, H. 
Hammersley, H. 


| Grant, JP. 
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929] Child Stealing Bill. 
on, sir W. Ridley, sir M. 

lord Russell, lord J. 

Macdonald, J. Smith, W. 

Martin, J. Western, C. 

Newport, sir J. Whitbread, S. 

O'Hara, C. TELLERS. 

Phillips, G. Creevey, T. 

Parnell, sir H. Hamilton, lord A. 


Cuitp STEALING Bitt.] Mr. W. Smith, 
in moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
punish the crime of Child Stealing, ob- 
served, that it was singular, that this of- 
fence, though there was none of greater 
enormity, was not at all punished by the 
existing law, unless in those cases where 
the person stealing a child could be con- 
victed of stealing its clothes. It was 
surely a great blot on the statute book, 
that a man might steal a child with impu- 
nity, though he could not, without pu- 
nishment, take the shoes from that child. 
And, he believed, so far was the system 
carried, that the judge always directed a 
jury, in cases of this kind, if any doubt 
were entertained as to the person accused 
intending merely to steal the child, and 
not the clothes (that is, intending to com- 
mit the greater and not the less offence), 
that then they must acquit him. There 
were three different motives for the stealing 
of children—First, as was most commonly 
the case, for the sake of the clothes. In 
that case the party rarely thought it ne- 
cessary to take the infant far from the 
place where the theft was committed, and 
it was allowed to find its way back as well 
as it could. He recollected a case that 
happened a few years ago, where a child 
was stolen from a professional gentleman, 
who resided in Westminster. That child 
was stripped, and left under one of the 
arches of Westminster-bridge, on a snowy 
and inclement day, when the tide was 
flowing. From this situation it contrived 
to extricate itself, It ascended the steps, 
and caught hold of the legs of a person 
who happened to be there, and who re- 
stored it to its parent. This instance he 
stated, to shew how hardened those crimi- 
nals were who addicted themselves to 
child-stealing. The offender was con- 
victed in that case, because he had stolen 
the child’s clothes, and sentence was passed 
on him; but, he was sorry to say, he af- 
terwards received a pardon, Another mo- 
tive for stealing a child was, that it might 
be reared up as the offspring of another. 
A case of this kind occurred a few vears 
se and a Mrs. Delow was tried for the 

ence.—Now, even though the situation 

( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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of the fictitious parents was more com- 
fortable than that of the real ones, and, 
therefore, the child thus improperly car- 
ried away, would, perhaps, be introduced 
into a line of life better than that from 
which it was taken, still this did not pal- 
liate the crime, any more than the argu- 
ment formerly used, that the negroes were 
taken from the miseries of their native 
country, to taste of happiness in the West 
Indies, justified the Slave Trade. But 
there was a stiil worse case than either of 
these—that was, where children were 
stolen for the purpose of being sold, either 
to be carried about, for years, to excite 
charity, as common beggars, or to be 
educated tothose trades (chimney-sweepers 
for instance) in which children were still 
employed. Those whoa committed an 
offence of this aggravated description, in 
consequence of this defective state of the 
law, must now be acquitted. He had 
stated his intention of remedying this de- 
fect to several learned gentlemen of great 
weight and authority, all of whom ex- 
pressed their approval of the measure. A 
few years ago, a Bill of a similar descrip- 
tion was brought in by an hon. friend of 
his. It passed through the House of Com- 
mons, and, in the House of Lords, it ad- 
vanced to a third reading—from some 
neglect or other, it was not moved through 
that stage, and, in consequence, the mea- 
sure was lost; and, for some private rea~ 
sons, his hon. friend declined introducing 
the Bill again, Not being aware of any 
opposition, he would move—“ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill for the more 
effectual prevention of Child Stealing.” 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow, in seconding the 
motion, said, that his hon. friend deserved 
the warmest approbation, for having pro- 
posed a measure which would cover a class 
of criminal cases most offensive to human 
nature, and which were not hitherto pro- 
vided for, With respect to the directions 
given by the judges to acquit culprits of 
this description, they had merely done it 
in strict conformity with the letter of the 
law; at the same time that they did vio- 
lence to their feelings—and deeply la- 
mented the defective state of the criminal 
code. Such inconveniences arose from the 
present situation of the law. Lookin 
upon child-stealing as a crime disgracefu 
to the country at large, and as one of the 
blackest in the black catalogue of human 
offences, he heartily supported the motion, 

Mr. Peel intimated a wish that the Bill 
should be extended to Ireland. 

(3 0) 
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Mr. W. Smith agreed to the suggestion. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill; which was shortly afterwards brought 
up by Mr. W. Smith, and read a first 
time. 


Roman Caruotics.} Sir John Cor Hip- 
pisley rose, in pursuance of a notice he 
had formerly given, to move for certain 
papers which tended to elucidate parti- 
cular points of discipline in the Catholic 
church. He should be sorry to bring any 
thing under the consideration of the 
House, that could lead to a discussion on 
the Catholic claims; if certain circum- 
stances, which had recently occurred in 
the sister kingdom, had not, in some mea- 
sure, rendered such a course necessary. 
The observations, however, which he in- 
tended to make, should only be with re- 
ference to the papers for which he was 
about to move. Gentlemen would recol- 
lect, that, in the course of the last session, 
he moved for a variety of documents, all 
of which were not printed. They con- 
tained information with respect to the dis- 
cipline of the Catholic church on the con- 
‘tinent, as well as in Canada, Malta, and 
other places connected with his Majesty’s 
dominions. One of the papers he moved 
for at that time was not printed; and he 
should now move that it be printed, be- 
cause it tended to shew the code of regula- 
tions which was necessary on two great 
prints first, with respect to the inter- 
Terence of the crown in the appointment 
of Roman Catholic bishops in the united 
‘kingdom ; and next, as to the supervision 
of such rescripts as might be received 
from Rome, by any person in Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland. There was another part 
of this paper, which related to matter 
of a graver nature—and, reflecting on 
what had occurred in the sister kingdom, 
he thought it necessary to make a few ob- 
Servations on the subject to which it re- 
ferred; namely, the society of Jesuits, 
Gentlemen would call to mind what had 
fallen from him, on a former occasion, 
with reference to this very subject. A 
doubt was, he believed, at that time en- 
tertained, as to the existence of the sect of 
Jesuits; but that doubt no longer existed. 
Now, it had come to his knowledge, that 
‘nearly 30,000/. had been remitted from 
Rome to Ireland, forthe purpose of purchas- 
‘ing lands. Of that money 16,0001. had been 
‘Jaid out in buying a place called Castle 
Browne; and, on the scite of Castle 
Browne, a building had been erected, as a 


‘He knew many gentlemen differed fron 


Jaw, but still he felt himself warranted in 
‘making the assertion, Surely he need n0t 


‘sitting from time to time, and propounding 


‘church in Ireland were determined to op 


Roman Catholics. Tos) 
seminary, Which was under the super 
tendence of a professed Jesuit, A gen. 
tleman of the name of Browne, well 
known in the literary world, had Writtey 
very largely, within a short pericd, in d 
fence of the Jesuits. He eulogised thy 
body very highly—he spoke of thei 
having establishments in Russia apf 
Naples—and stated, that young men wer 
sent from this country to the society q 
Naples for their education—that the 
were there ordained—and afterwards pe. 
turned to the united kingdom. ; On th 
subject of an oath, Mr. Browne ¢. 
served, that he differed from the comm 
construction of that obligation. He helj 
it to be ‘secundum intentionem depo. 
nentis,’ and not ‘ secundum intentionen 
juramenti.’ This gentleman argued very 
strenuously, that the order of Jesuij 
ought, if possible, to be established jj 
every part of Europe. On the subjettof 
the introduction of the order into Ireland, 
he had received a letter, fully confirming 
the fact, from which he would réad a 
extract :—* It is,” said the writer, 
plain fact, that the society of Jesuits har 
purchased Castle Browne, and are abott 
to establish themselves among us. Whi 
their object is, I know no more than yoi 
do; for they are not remarkable for dis 
closing their designs. There is, however 
quite enough to alarm the British world.” 
This letter was very lately received fron 
Ireland, and he thought it his duty to lay 
it before the House. Knowing the r 
strictions that were placed on the Cathioli 
clergy in non-Catholic, and even in G- 
tholic countries, it was for the House t 
mark, with serious attention, the nord 
spectacle of synods, composed of Catholic 
bishops and Catholic priests, established, 
he would say, contrary to law, in Irelant. 


him in opinion that they were contrary 


point out the danger of such assemblies 


measures which were afterwards to be dis 
cussed in parliament. Those who bial 
read the Dublin papers lately would per 
ceive that he was not distorting facts. 

those papers they were told whiat the 
clergy were about to do; from them they 
understood, that the second order of the 


ose the rescript recently received from 
ome. He meant not to make aly 
specific ‘motion on ‘this subject. Bat he 
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| hoped the House, being apprised of these 


b which was acting atthe time in conjunction 
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circumstances, would not lose sight of the 
results that might be expected from the 
continuance of such a system. He also 
trusted, that they were alive to the con- 
duct of another assembly ; he meant the 
Catholic board, who had been pleased to 
appeal to the Spanish Cortes for their in- 
terference. For what purpose did they 
approach the Cortes? To tell them how 
much the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
were oppressed by this government, 


with that of Spain, What effect could this 
have, but to impress upon the minds of the 
Spanish people, that the noble duke, who 
had so often fought their battles, and who 
had so lately received the thanks of that 
House, was the enemy of the Catholic re- 
ligion—of the religion of Spain? This ap- 
peal was made to the most intolerant na- 
tion under the sun—who looked upon 
their own as the only true religion—and 
had made every member of the Cortes 
sweat to preserve that religion. If they 
looked to the regulations of the Spanish 
government anterior to the late constitu- 
tion, they would find that no person was 
suffered to hold a situation, civil or mili- 
tary, unless he professed the Catholic re- 
ligion. And yet, the Catholic board 
thought proper to complain to the Cortes, 
that they were not admitted to a partici- 
cipation in all situations, civil and military. 
There was another measure of this board 
which he could not avoid noticing; and, 
in doing so, it was but just that he should 
applau the conduct of the Catholic 
clergy, in refusing to lend themselves to 
the task which the board had endeavoured 
to impose upon them. He alluded to the 
collection of what were called donations. 
A minimum was fixed, below which no- 
thing would be taken—and a mark, it 
seemed, was to be placed on every Roman 
Catholic, who either could not, or would 
hot, subscribe ten-pence. ‘This proposi- 
tion originated with a member of the Ca- 
tholic board ; but he believed that it had 
not been very productive. The right hon. 
baronet then adverted to the indignation 
that had been expressed by some of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, at the proposition, 
formerly made, for supporting them by a 
state provision ; and observed, that one of 

ose persons, who was most loud in re- 
probating such a system, who had de- 
clared that. the Catholic clergy ought to 
give up all worldly advantages for spiri- 
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for a state provision. He had prevented: 

others receiving a pension from the crown ; 

and yet he afterwards caused a petition to 
be drawn up, for the purpose of presenting | 
it to his Majesty’s ministers, requesting a. 
pension for himself. And be had even 

applied to him (sir J. C. Hippisley) for 

his assistance and co-operation, being 

aware that he had been instrumental in 

procuring some relief for the suffering ec- 

clesiastics of Scotland. The letter lately 

received was nothing more than an ac- 

knowledgment of those principles which 

were acted upon in every state—and the. 
papers for which he should move were ex« 

tremely essential, as proving the exist- 

ence of what he termed a code; from 

which it would be seen, that the two re- 
gulations he had mentioned in the early 
part of his speech were allowed to exist in 

every state of Europe, with the full con- 

currence of the church of Rome. ‘This 
he stated upon the fullest authority— 
having resided on the spot, and been in 
confidential communication with indi- 
viduals of great eminence, who never re- 
sisted the adoption of the principle. He 
would not then enter into a comparison of 
the rescript received from Rome a few 
days ago, with that transmitted to this 
country in 1805—but he would call the 
attention of the House to the extraordinary 
state in which Dublin, and perhaps Ire- 
land, at that moment was, in consequence 
of the receipt of that rescript. That situa- 
tion was sufficiently pointed out by the 
public prints; and unless government 
looked very closely to the proceedings in 
that country (where a board existed, af- 
fecting and exercising so great a sway), 
and adopted those measures which the 
exigency of the time called for, conse- 
quences of a very serious nature must ne- 
cessarily arise. The hon. baronet then 
moved, “ That the Extract of paragraphs 
42 and 43, from sir George Prevost’s In- 
structions as governor and commander in 
chief in Lower Canada, dated 22d October 
1811, which was presented to the House 
‘upon the 2ist day of July, in the last 
session of parliament, be printed.”’* 

Mr. Bathurst seconded the motion. 

Sir H. Parnell said, that, the hon baronet 
having stated, that a sum of money, 
amounting to 30,000/. was transmitted 
from Rome to Ireland, for the purpose of 
establishing the Jesuits in that country, he 
felt it his duty to relate the fact which 
had given rise to the assertion. The hon. 


lualities, had himself, however, applied 


baronet had been for some time harping 
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on the re-establishment of the society of 
Jesuits—and the person, whose character 
was in some degree implicated by his ob- 
servations, begged of him (sir H. Parnell) 
to state the object and circumstances re- 
lating to the seminary alluded to. That 
individual had put-into his (sir Henry’s) 
hands a prospectus of his establishment ; 
and the whole object which it aimed at 
was neither more nor less than the educa- 
tion af young persons. It did not even 
exclude those of the Protestant religion. 
The hon. baronet, in the whole course of 
his speech, had not stated to the House 
any one circumstance which could induce 
them to believe, that any thing farther 
was contemplated by the gentleman of 
whom he had spoken, than merely to 
establish a school. Every gentleman, he 
thought, must perceive the absurdity of 
supposing, at that time of day, that any 
danger could be apprehended from the 
re-establishment of the Jesuits; or that 
any person could be weak enough to set 
on foot a measure of that kind. It ap- 
peared almost impossible, when they con- 
sidered how very few of that sect were 
now in existence, and how much opinions 
upon religious topics had changed of late 
years. On that head, therefore, he ap- 
egrets no danger; and certainly the 

on. baronet had not attempted to prove 
that it was against the law of the land to 
- Set up a seminary such as that contem- 
rye by the gentleman whose motives 

ad been thus distorted. The proceeding 
was justifiable and legal; and, therefore, 
there was no necessity to have recourse to 
any measure for putting down that insti- 
tution. gf should they go back to the 
conduct of their forefathers, and say, be- 
cause a gentleman happened to be edu- 
cated in a college of Jesuits, that there- 
fore he should be prevented from setting 
up a school in Ireland ? 

Mr. Peel said, that though the hon. 
baronet had given notice of his motion, 
yet, as it was simply for the production 
of instructions to sir George Prevost, 
the House could be little prepared from 
such a notice for the discussion of those 
important topics to which the hon. baronet 
had adverted, and from any reference to 
which at present he should as far as possi- 
ble abstain. He merely rose, lest it 
should be imagined, if he continued 
entirely silent, that the Irish government 
had not paid serious attention to those 
subjects on which the hon. baronet had 
particularly dwelt. On one point he 


Roman Catholits. (986 
thought it necessary to make a few obser. 
vations, because the hon. baronet had 
alluded to it in the last session. In, con, , 
sequence of what the hon. baronet haj 
stated respecting the establishment of , 
college at Castle Browne, supposed to have 
for its object the renewal of the order of 
Jesuits in Ireland, and other represeny, 
tions which had reached him, he had solj. 
cited a communication with Mr. Kenny, 
the head of that seminary. He had a, 
cordingly seen that gentleman, and had 
stated to him, that reports had gon 
abroad, much exaggerated, perhaps, a 
to the nature of the institution oye 
which he presided—observing, that it 
would be good policy in him (which he 
admitted) to explain precisely the object 
of his institution. From him he learned, 
that it was not a religious, but a lay insi. 
tution; and Mr. Kenny put into his hand; 
a prospectus of the course of education, 
Mr. Peel asked him, whether it was cop. 
fined exclusively to persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion ; as in that cas 
doubts might be entertained of the legality 
of the institution. To this Mr. Kenny 
answered; that the college of Maynooil, 
which was exclusively Catholic, was re 
cognized as a legal seminary ; but ob 
served, that his institution was not con 
fined to Roman Catholics. He would 
willingly admit the children of Prote 
tants to participate in the general coune 
of education, leaving to their parents the 
right of giving them such religious i 
struction as they might think proper. At 
the same time, he doubted how far the 
principle of educating Protestant children 
at a seminary chiefly Catholic, would be 
generally approved of.—Mr. Kenny stated, 
that the institution was carried on by him, 
not as agent for any other persons, but 0 
his own account. To a question respect 
ing the source from which he had derived 
his funds, that gentleman had given 0 
answer. He (Mr. P.) had then told him, 
that he was not to infer from the commt- 
nication which had passed, that the Irish 
government acquiesced in the existence af 
the institution, but that they should con 
tinue to watch it with jealousy. 

Sir John Newport said, that, in the year 
1806 or 7 (he could not exactly stale 
which), a communication was made to 
him, that the present archbishop of Dublin 
had refused to licence an individual who 
was then about to establish a seminary. 
His grace did not refuse from any pet 
sonal feeling, for he was perfectly a 
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uainted with the excellent moral character 
of the man ; but he declined signing the 
licence—he entertained doubts of the pro- 
riety of a Protestant bishop licensing a 
Roman Catholic school. He (sir John) 
stated the circumstance to the then ad- 
ministration, and the individual was al- 
lowed to proceed with his undertaking. 
Some observations were made on the sub- 
iect; aud, in consequence, he looked into 
the statute-book, and there he could see 
nothing whatever to prevent the individual 
from keeping a school. Now he could 
not see what objection could be raised 
against the conduct of Mr. Kenny. He 
laid open the whole course of education 
which he taughte-he was desirous of no 
concealment. Why then should he be 
molested? For his own part, he considered 
it, as he had always done, a most bene- 
ficial thing for the public, that education 
could be provided at home, for those who 
must otherwise seek it in foreign countries. 
It was a matter, in his opinion, of very 
great importance, to give, both to the 
clergy and the laity, a domestic education. 
He knew nothing of the gentleman to 
whom the remarks of the hon. baronet 
were applied ; but his ready offer to lay 
every thing connected with his institution 
open to government, ought to wipe away 
all suspicion from his character. At all 
events, he would deprecate, in the strongest 
terms, the introduction, on a question of 
an entirely different nature, of any reflec- 
tions on the character and conduct of a 


man, who had no opportunity of defend- 


ing himself. Fortunately, however, when 
the hon. baronet made his observations, 
there were gentlemen in the House who 
were not unacquainted with the circum- 


S stances of the case ; but, for any thing the 


hon. baronet knew at the time, this might 
not have been the case, 

Sir H. Parnell wished to observe, that 
Mr. Kenny’s reason for refusing to state 
whence he derived the funds for com- 
mencing the establishment, was, because 
he conceived that the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Peel) was not altogether well 
entitled to catechise him on his private 
affairs. As a British subject, he had a 
Tight to set up the institution, and to pro- 
ceed as he thought proper, provided he 
did nothing which appeared dangerous to 
the state. He willingly answered every 
question which was at all connected with 
the public interest; but when the right 
hon. gentleman went so far as to inquire 
into the means by which he made the 
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purchase, which was penetrating directly 
into his private affairs, he felt that it was 
not proper for him to give an answer. 
He had, however, told him (sir Henry), 
that the whole had been. purchased with 
his own private property; that he acted 
from his own individual motives, and 
wished to conduct himself peaceably and 
properly. 

Mr. Peel said, he had not asked any 
question of Mr. Kenny in a tone that 
evinced a desire to catechise him—nor 
was any one of his interrogatories dictated 
by a spirit of idle curiosity. He had not 
premised his questions, by stating that his 
institution was contrary to law; he 
merely observed, that doubts of its 
legality had been expressed in parlia- 
ment. He also informed Mr, Kenny, 
that the utmost jealousy had been mani- 
fested of the society of the Jesuits by the 
British government; so much so, that 
their property in Canada had been for- 
merly confiscated. He asked the ques- 
tion relative to the funds of the establish- 
ment, and made the observation he had 
done, lest it might be hereafter inferred, 
because some communication had passed 
with a member of. the Irish- govern- 
ment, that that government had acquiesced 
in the propriety of the establishment in 
question.—At the interview he had with 
Mr. Kenny, he particularly told him, 
that he must not be surprised if the same 
feeling which had induced the British go- 
vernment to confiscate the property of the 
Jesuits in Canada, should induce them at 
least to watch with the utmost vigilance 
and suspicion an institution established 
and superintended by one of the order, 
supported by funds, the origin and nature 
of which were totally unaccounted for, 

Sir J. Newport denied that the propert 
of the Jesuits in Canada was confiscated. 
They were prevented from professing any 
more persons in that country—but they 
were allowed to enjoy their property as 
long as they existed. And it was a re- 
markable fact, that one of them, who sur- 
vived all the others, possessed the whole of 
the property for a considerable time. 

Mr. Peel said, that the order was effec- 
tually put down, 

Sir J. Newport said, the property was en- 
joyed by the individual he alluded to, 
‘until the very last moment of his life. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley contended, that the 
property of the Jesuits had been confiscated 
in Canada by the order of the Canadian 
government, and that this property had 
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been since granted to lord Amherst. He 


_ contended also, that, according to the Bull 


of Pope Gengapelli, which ordered the 
universal abolition of the Jesuits, who 
were, in fact, much more devoted to their 
own general than to the Pope, all Christian 
countries, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
must feel it their interest to discountenance 
such an institution. All Christian states 
had indeed manifested their sense of this 
interest; and it behoved the government 
of England to look with peculiar care to 
the institution under discussion ; especially 
when it was known that such a consider- 
able sum had been found to support it, 
and that sum too derived from some source 
which the principal of the institution re- 
fused to reveal. He (sir J.) could not help 
declaring his regret, that gentlemen of 
great weight and character in that House 
had thought proper to decline expressin 
any objection to the establishment 
to. Upon the character of the Jesuits he 
did not think it necessary to state any opi- 
nion, nor to call to the recollection of the 
House the jealousy which all the free and 
independent states of Europe had mani- 
fested against that order. But he must 
again caution the British government to 
be on its guard. For the moral character 
and general good disposition of the present 
Pope, he professed the highest respect. 
But the Jesuits had always been found a 
powerful means of influence, a formidable 
band of intriguers; and he therefore 
would wish to protect his country against 
the fiat of any Pope, for the resurrection 
and reorganization of such an order. 

The motion was agreed to. The hon. 
baronet then moved, “ That the several 
papers which were presented to this 
House in the two last sessions of parlia- 
ment, relating to the Roman Catholics, 
and which were severally ordered to be 
printed on the 28th day of May 1812, 
and on the 4th, 17th, 21st, 24th, and 25th 
days of May 1813, be re-printed.” 
Agreed to. 


Corn Trapve.] On the motion of Mr. 
Foster for the re-committal of the Report 
respecting the Corn Trade, 

Sir J. Newport expressed his conviction, 
that the most persuasive arguments had 
been adduced to shew that it was the 
policy of this country to guard its home 
agriculture by providing against the free 
import of foreign corn. If it were asked, 
whether it was necessary to alter the ar- 
rangements of 1804, or provide apy addi- 
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tional guard for our agriculture, as tha 
agriculture had since increased, he should 
answer that this increase was not owing tg 
those arrangements, but to the peculiar 
nature of our relations with foreign states 
Besides, it was now impossible to put the 
agriculturists in the same state that the 

were in in 1804, as so many additional 
burthens had been since imposed 
them; would it then be fair to expose they 
to competition in their own market with 
foreign agriculturists, after having jp. 
curred those very burthens—after becom. 
ing subject to such a weight of taxation, 
for the deliverance of Europe, for the aj. 
vantage of foreign states, in order to x. 
lieve them from the calamities of wars? 
Such a proposition would, indeed, bey. 
terly destitute of common justice, as 
allow a foreigner, armed with the securi 

which Great Britain had purchased fi 
him by twenty years war, to undersellihe 
British trader in bis own market. In fag, 
the principles of a free trade could not by 
fairly applied to the question of corn, espe. 
cially after those principles bad been de. 
parted from with regard to our other m- 
nufactures. Our woollen manufacture, 
for instance, was protected against the 
competition of any foreigner whatever in 
our own market, and why shau!d not ov 
corn meet an equal protection? It wa 
alledged, that the proposed arrangement 
would serve to impose a permanent ta 
upon the consumer; but he denied the 
justice of this allegation. If, however, it 
were even true, be should have no hesita- 
tion to assert, that it would be for the in 
terest of the consumer to pay that taxin 
order to secure the advantages of that 
steady supply, and independency of any 
foreign state, which the measure promise, 
As to the argument, that the tendency of 
this measure would be to throw capil 
unnaturally into agriculture, he thought 
it quite untenable, as the only probable 
result would be to recover for agriculture 
which formed the most solid wealth of @ 
nation, that capital which had been here 
tofore diverted from it by an undue pil 
tiality to manufactures. But the advat 
tages which the proposed arrangemetl 
held out to Ireland were incalculable, lh 
that country, the interests of which wert 
completely identified with those of Gret 
Britain, not above one-fourth of the people 
were employed in manufactures, the It 
mainder being wholly. dependent on.agtt 
culture or pasturage ; and there agricultut 
had of le years made very consider 
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ailvance ; insomuch, indeed, that it had 
exported a vast quantity of corh to this 
part of the empire. Would it then be 
fair or wise to impede the prosperity of 
that country? But if such impediment 
were really offered, what must be the 
state of things between the two countries? 
Ireland at present took the manufactures 
of England, and paid for them in corn. 
It indeed prohibited any manufacturer 
from entering into competition with that 
of England in the Irish market. Its 
duties with a view to that prohibition 
were, upon woollen, as 50 to 1 in favour 
of England—upon hardware as 33 to 1O— 
upon glass as 83 to 10, and so on in pro- 
‘portion upon earthenware and other arti- 
cles of English manufacture. Would it 
then be an equitable return towards Ire- 
land, to withhold due encouragement from 
that agriculture which enabled it to pay 
for such articles—which enabled it, espe- 
cially of late years, to become the best 
customer of England ? In fact, if that en- 
couragement were refused, he could not 
conceive how the Irish people were to pay 
those absentee rents which formed so 
severe a drain upon that country. These 
absentee rents, however, were spent in 
England; which thus profited, in every 
point of view, by the improving industry 
of Ireland. ‘To the interest of that coun- 
try, he therefore trusted that the House 
would look with peculiar solicitude ; and 
nothing could contribute so materially to 
that interest as the encouragement of 
agriculture, to which the Irish were pecu- 
liarly disposed, and which was so much 
more calculated than pasturage, or per- 
haps even manufactures, to promote mora- 
industry and good order. 

'. Burrell said, that many gentlemen 
seemed to conceive that corn was the 
only thing which ought to be lowered 
in price. He would wish to know whe- 
ther any of them had found out a way to 
lower the price of all other commodities 
in the same proportion. Our farmers were 
loaded with taxes on land, horses, leather, 
property tax, and tithes, beyond what the 
farmers of other nations were subject to. 
Ifcorn that was subject to none of those 
duties were allowed to come free into our 
market, this country would soon be over- 
whelmed with corn from the continent. 
When we had from official accounts a 
statement of the rapid increase of agricul- 
ture ‘in Ireland, were we to check her 
Prosperous career? The agriculturists of 
this country did not ask ‘for monopoly ; 
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they only wanted protection. They did 
not want to raise the price of the loaf upon 
the poor, but they wanted to be preferred 
to foreigners in their own markets. 
Sir H. Parnell rose to endeavour to 
ite that the accusations preferred against 
im as chairman of the committee on the 
corntrade, by aright hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Rose) were not well founded. He hoped 
he should also be able to show to the 
House, that the right hon. gentleman had 
himself fallen into some very great mis- 
takes. The Report of the Committee had 
been described by the right hon. gentle- 
man, in the pamphlet which he had pub- 
lished under the title of his speech, as 
taking a very superficial view of the sub- 
ject. This he denied. The Report con- 
tained the average prices of corn for 146 
years; a view of the laws relating to the 
subject for 150 years; and an account of 
the documents respecting imports and ex- 
ports for 117 years. In the speech which 
the right hon. gentleman had published, 
there was something which he (sir H. 
Parnell) must take the liberty to say, had 
not been said by the right hon. gentleman 
in the House. In the House, the right 
hon, gentleman had said, that the com- 
mittee had taken their prices from Eton 
College records; but in his publication, 
though he admitted that they had correctly 
taken them from the Eton records, he 
maintained that the deductions drawn from 
those records were not correctly made, 
[see p.675.] The right hon. gent. then 
gave a statement of what the prices should 
have been; and here he committed a very 
great error. In taking the prices from 
the Eton College records, as the prices 
were marked in them from the finest grain 
in the markef, it was necessary to deduct 
from the price on the records two-ninths 
altogether. Whereas, the right hon: gen- 
tleman had only deducted one-ninth. The 
right hon. gentleman also accused the com- 
mittee of being in error as to the tables 
given in the Report. The fact was, that 
these tables had been taken from the work 
of Mr. Chalmers, whose accuracy even the 
right hon. gentleman had admitted, Ano- 
ther accasation was, that the committee 
had only referred to seven of the acts of 
parliament on the subject of the corn 
trade ; whereas, in truth, they referred to 
nine of these acts. In his whole speech, 
the right hon. gentleman had not been 
able to shew that there was any act of par- 
liament of importance on the subject which 
had not been referred to bythe committee, 
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The committee were blamed for the eulo- 
gium they pronqunced on the Actof the 
17th of Charles 2, although the very words 
of the committee in praise of this Act were 
those used by Dr. Adam Smith. The 
committee had applied the words of the 
- game great authority to the Act of William 

the third. The hon. bart. was proceeding 

to repel the accusations of Mr. Rose; when 

Sir M. Wood rose to order; and ob- 
served, that if the hon. baronet went on 
attacking the pamphlet, they would have 
an hour’s reply from the right hon. gen- 
tleman in defence of it. [A laugh.] Be- 
sides, it was taking the House unfairly ; 
as many members had come down expect- 
ing the amendment of an hon. member to 
be proposed. 

Sir H. Parnell continued, by observing 
that the statements of the right hon. gen- 
tleman were absolutely erroneous; and 
that he had failed, in every instance, in 
fixing any inaccuracy upon the labours of 
thecommittee. He contended, that nocom- 
mittee had ever taken more pains to pro- 
duce a well-digested and correct Report. 

Mr. Rose said, he was sorry that the 
objections of the hon. baronet had not 
been brought forward earlier; as he unfor- 
tunately laboured under such a severe 
cold, that he doubted whether he could 
render himself audible to the House. 
With regard to what had been stated by 
the hon. baronet, he had not satisfied him 
(Mr. Rose) that he had fallen into a single 
mistake. He was still of opinion, that 

_ such a report had never been presented to 
parliament upon so grave and important a 
subject. As to the statement in the pam- 
phlet, that the first Resolution belonged 
wholly to the hon. baronet, the only mis- 
take he had committed in that was, that he 
had not been gifted with the power of 
prophecy ; for when the assertion was 
made, no other person, except the hon. 
baronet, had addressed the House uponthat 

roposition. Withregard tothe Eton tables, 
if the hon. baronet had read his speech, he 
would have found the reason stated, why 
he (Mr. Rose) had deducted only one 
ninth, instead of two, He had applied 
to the Registrar of Eton College, and had 
received from him a certificate, which, if 
he had anticipated the objections that 
were made, he could have brought in. his 
pocket; from which it appeared that the 
wheat supplied at the Eton market was 
not the best wheat, but what was called 
the middling wheat; and therefore, the 
second ninth ought not to be deducted in 
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reducing the Eton to the statute measur, 
He should not trouble the House with p., 
plying minutely to what had been a4, 
vanced by the hon. baronet, but conten, 
himself with stating his firm conviction 
that in every thing which he had brougiy 
forward in his speech, he was borne oy 
by facts. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer submit. 
ted, whether it would not be better, as thy 
question respecting the report which thy 
hon. baronet defended, had been alread 
decided, that the House should regoly 
itself into the committee in which th 
right hon. gentleman had given notice thy 
he intended to propose a new resolution, 

The House then resolved itself into ths 
committee. 

The second Resolution, for prohibitin 
the importation of corn, except under th 
scale suggested by Mr. Huskisson, wa 
then read from the chair ; when 

Mr. Foster rose, and observed, that the 
main object which the House had in view 
was, to increase the quantity of com in 
this country, and to prevent the necesity 
of applying to a foreign market for: 
plies. In former times, Great Britain! by 
the wisdom of the measures which she 
pursued, had completely obviated all nects 
sity for the importation of corn. Het 
agriculture was then encouraged and pro- 
moted, and means were taken to preyenta 
competition in the market, by the produce 
of other countries, Within the last hal 
century, however, the policy of the state 
seemed to have been completely changed; 
and instead of being independent of, out 
very existence had depended upon, foreign 
states; our agricultural interests had bea 
neglected ; and those wise maxims, which 
had produced such beneficial effects among 
our ancestors, had been totally abandoned. 
The folly of this course had now ben 
carried home to the breast of every think 
ing man; and it was clear, that the bei 
course which could be pursued, would bt 
to go back to the old original principles 
by which so much real advantage had bee 
gained towards upholding the agricilturl 
prosperity of the kingdom: we shoul 
see that a fair profit was allowed to tle 
farmer ; and that he was not met in the 
market by those who, possessing advan: 
tages superior to him, were enabled, ly 
selling their commodity at a cheaper ral 
totally ta exclude him from all opportumlly 
of reaping the fruits of his industry: 
the year 1670, when a prohibitory Ad 
was lprdacel, the price at which com 
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was allowed to be imported was 2/. 13s. 4d. 
which, with the’ duty of 8s. made the 
price below which’ no importations were 
allowed, 34. 1s. 4d. per quarter, and this 
had the effect of completely preserving 
the ‘landed interest of the country. In 
any legislative tieasure which might be 
adopted with the same view at the present 

riod, however, it should’ be recollected, 
that the value of money was considerably 
altered; and the same rules which were 
then applicable, might not now be pro- 
ductive of an effect equally advantageous. 
According to the system pursued by our 
ancestors, the prohibitory price of corn, 
calculated by the increased power of 
money, ought to be 7/. 48. 434: per quarter ; 
and to this a duty of 1/. Is. 4d. being 
added, the real prohibitory price would 
be 8/. 5s. 83d. Gentlemen would be sur- 
prised at this amount; but such was 
really the price at which, according to 
the alteration in the circumstances of the 
times, corn ought to be taken, in ‘order to 
afford a similar encouragement to the agri- 
culturist. He did not mean, however, to 
propose this as the price upon which the 
House should fix on the present occasion ; 
at the same time he thought we ought to 
take the price at such a sum as would 
effectually shut out the foreign grower 
from interfering with our farmers. If corn 
became scarce, he saw no reason why we 
should not have recoarse to those systems 


of economy which had hitherto been 


found expedient; and not by a constant 
fluctuation of prohibitions, and taxes, and 
bounties, distract the attention of the agri- 
culturist, and prevent him from pursuing 
that uniform course which would in’ the 
end place the country upon that basis of 
independence which all must desire, and 
which was essential to the maintenance of 
our power and dignity. It was curious to 
examine the multiplicity of measures 
which had been’ adopted within the last 
half century for the regulation of the corn 
trade. - the year 1765'to 1770, four- 
teen Acts of this “description had »been 
passed—from’'1770'to 1780, eight Acts— 
from’ 1780) 1790, Seven—from 1790 to 
1800, eleven“-afid froni:'1800 to. 1813, 
twelve, in. all 52> in’ the ‘course of 
55 years, With such'an accumulation of 
alterations and changes aa these, he would 
ask, iow it was possible for the agricul- 
turist to know what he was about, or to 
form an idea of what course it would be 
best for him to pursue, to promote his wel- 
fare?) How different was the policy of the 

(VOL. XXVIII.) 
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preceding half century, during the whole’ 


of which period only four Acts respeciing 
the regulation of the corn laws had been 
passed. Could any thing shew more 
strongly the necessity of conforming the 
new law to the principles of antient policy 
—principles which he was prepared to 
contend, at the same time that they 
would uphold the interests of the grower, 
would equally protect the consumer? In 
enumerating the objectionable Acts which 
had been passed within the last ten years, 
he had made a mistake, by including that 
which had been introduced with respect to 
Ireland, in 1806. Upon this Act he had 
heard many eulogiums passed; and he 
felt it his duty to say, he considered that 
every Irishman ought to feel infinite grati- 
tude to the right hon. bart. (sir John New- 
port) who had been its parent. By that 
Act the interests of Ireland had been pro- 
moted in an essential degree ; and a prac- 
tical proof had been given of ‘the: policy 
rather of encouraging our own agriculture, 
than of Jooking to other countries for sup- 
port. After this, he did hope that we 
should no more hear of sixteen millions 
being sent out of this country to cultivate 
the wastes and enrich the inhabitants of 
foreign states. Ireland, he had no doubt, 
would, if properly encouraged, prove 
competent to supply all our wants, and to 
supersede the necessity of importation 
altogether ; and in return, she would be 
one of the best customers which the coun- 
try had for her manufactures. In entreat- 
ing the House to be guided by his sugges- 
tions, however, he begged to be understood 
as not imploring any new boon; all he 
wanted was, to prevent a retrograde mo= 
tion in the progress which had been 
already made towards improvement; and 
to effect this, he thought he might safely 
propose the price 5/. per quarter, as that 
at which the’ prohibition might cease. 
The ‘average price of corn for the last few 
‘years had amounted to this sum; and he 
apprehended it might be safely adopted 
as one which, while it would effectually 
guard the interests of the grower, would 
also prevent the consumer from sustaining 
any injury whatever. If this sum was 
thought too high, it was in the power of the 
House to lower it. His wish was, rather to 
promote unanimity than to excite dis- 
content; but-to the. graduated scale he 
felt the strongest objection ; inasmuch as 
he thought it would tend to promote a 
degree of complexity ail confusion, 
for every reason, it was de- 
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sirable to guard. The prices now were 
regulated by the price in the twelve mari- 
time counties of England. The. prices 
in Ireland were 12s. lower; so that the 
British farmer was better protected by 12s. 
than the Jrish. He would now propose, 


_ that the’ protecting duty should cease and 


etermine when wheat arrived at 100s.; 
rye, peas, and beans, at 66s.; barley at 
50s.; and oats at 33s, except when im- 
ported from our American colonies. 
On the question, that the original words 
stand part of the Resolution, 
- The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that there appeared to him to be very 
little difference of opinion in the House 
respecting the first and the third Resolu- 
tions. The main objection evidently 
rested upon the second Resolution; and 
so firmly was he convinced that this ought 
to be maturely considered, that, rather 
than consent to the amendment of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Foster) he 
should propose to postpone the farther 


. Consideration of the whole subject till the 


next session of parliament. He would 
appeal to the statute-book for all ages, in 
proof that no law had ever been intro- 


. duced which had operated as a distinct 


and total’ prohibition of foreign grain. 


_ The right hon. gentleman then took a 


view of the different propositions; and 


_ observed, that though the value of money 


had considerably diminished of late years, 


yet for a century before it had been re- 


gularly on the increase. But. the gra- 
duated fall was calculated on the present 
diminished value, as if that were never 
to change.’ On the whole, respecting im- 
portation, as we cannot undertake to sup- 
ply ourselves, we must apportion. the price 
so as to ensure the article at a moderate 
rate to the consumer. It would be un- 
safe and unwise permanently to fix any 
ig at present ; and even if the scale of 

is hon. friend were approved of, he 
should propose that it should only be 
adopted for a limited time, till its perma- 
nent propriety could be ascertained ; for 
if you exclude a part of your supply, you 
force the whole of the demand upon the 
remaining part. He viewed the experi- 
ment of economy on the prime necessa- 


ries of life as a very unwise attempt; but 


he would agree with the hon. gentleman 
that nothing was so injurious to. agricul- 
ture as unsteady prices; yet. it was only 
by the resolution of parliament to avoid 
frequent interference with them, that the 
could be properly regulated. In shor 
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the public must learn a great moral ley, 
they must be prepared to sce, wj 
dissatisfaction, great quantities of 
stowed in warehouses, and even sbj 
for exportation, when the prices are high 
and they must learn, to trust, with ogg 
dence, to the wisdom of parliament { 
due and salutary provisions. In gy 
instance, and in all ages, the governs 
had enacted a graduated scale, acconjj 
to the exigencies which required it.—Afy 
answering a variety of objections that hy 
been raised relative te average prices, ih 
right hon. gentleman adverted to why 
had been said respecting Ireland. [kai 
not appear to him, that Ireland had ay 
reason to complain, as she was put onth 
same footing as Great Britain ; her expoy 
and imports being regulated by the sam 
duty; while the average prices, ft 
whatever country taken, must apply i 
the whole, If the British prices appear 
to be higher than they really were, am 
lative to Ireland, they would not at al 
affect the general principles of calcuh. 
tion. But if the right hon, gentlema 
wished to have foreign corn excluded a. 
together, let him say so, and the com 
to be pursued would be clear. — If th 
graduated scale of duties were adopiei, 
be did not anticipate any very grievow 
evil to arise from it, even though ther 
might be some error in the amounts ; ail 
he thought it would be best likely or 
concile the feelings of the country with 
the interests of the farmer. On the whole, 
in his opinion, the Resolutions now befor 
the House, with the exception already 
mentioned, seemed to possess all the best’ 
principles and ground-works for there 
gulation of corn; and if they contained 
no very material error, the attention of 
parliament might be called to them a 
any other time. He must take occasion 
to observe, that the price for years past 
had been affected by a variety of exit 
neous circumstances ; but the Resolutions 
before the House would afford a stepping 
stone, if he might so call it, from ont 
scale of prices to another more modes, 
and more likely to be beneficial. On tht 
grounds which he had stated, he mast fed 
it his duty to dissent from the proposition 
of the right hon. gentleman. 

. Mr. J. P. Grant thought that no propo 
sition could be more plain than this, that 
the commercial, agricultural, and, mani 
facturing interests of the country were i 
separable; and that all of them, as far as | 
the object could be accomplished, ought 
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be put on an equal footing. The right 
hon. Fentleman (the Chancellor of 


hequer) treated this question as if it 
shippd which the House and the 
high ountry had no experience. He seemed 
Conia regard it as if we were in a new situa- 
ent fy Bion, one in which we were called on to 
) iy, jegislate on a speculative ground ; and as 
Tine BE the present was entirely a new case. 
ordi He (Mr. Grant) entertained great respect 
~All for the opinions and authorities of his hon, 
ath fiends on the other side; but still he 
tik BES must be excused for saying, that he felt 
, = much more attached to the evidence of 
i did experience ; and, if he found that a sys- 
Say BS tem had been acted on with success for 
lit half a century—when that system was de- 
xp rted from, that contrary effects were 
Sate produced—when he saw the former sys- 
he, tem again acted on, and again the same 
consequences produced—whether these 


effects necessarily followed from the sys- 
tems or not, he could not resist the con- 
viction, that there must be a connection 
between these opposite systems and their 
effects. He could not help saying, wher 
he saw one system produce happy effects, 


the and another system produce consequences 
sal exactly the contrary, that he must regard 
this as than the mere ef- 
v= fect of chance. He could not help think- 
pe ing that gentlemen were bound to shew 


him, in sucha state of things, that there 
were other reasons which might have pro- 
duced, and had produced, those effects. 
To judge of the force of this observation, 
he should take the averages of certain 
considerable periods at the different times 
he had alluded to, and should see what 
effect the two contradictory systems had, 
at those various periods, produced on the 
price of grain. We had no returns of the 
price of grain prior to the year 1605, 
when the first return of the price of grain 
was made. He should state it without 
making any deduction. The average of 
the first 11 years was 21..1s. 6d. From 
the year 1620 to 1625 the average price. 
was 21, 2s, 3d. 3ths. During the next 
ten years the average price was 2/. 10s. 5d. 
being one sixth more; and, during the 
following ten years, the average price 
Was 2/. 17s, $d. being about one seventh 
more: or, during the operation of the. 
fystem pursued in the reigns of queen 
Elizabeth and king James, a rise of about 
16s. Then the system was reversed, and 
4 great rise took place in the price of 
grain; but, about the year 1700, the old 
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that period andthe year 1765, a fall of 
more than one fourth took place below. 
the average which had existed before 
this old system was again called into ope- 


ration. So that, notwithstanding the 
lapse of 160 years, and notwithstanding 
the great depreciation of money within 
that period, the monied price of corn was 
then exactly the same that it had been 160 
years before.—Then, once more, after 
those laws were again abolished, the aves 
rage price of corn rose within the first 20 
years to 5/. Is. 9d.; but, deducting for 
the depreciation of money, to 31. 16s. 
being one half as much again as the ave- 
rage of the former 20 years. So he (Mr. 
Grant) was entitled to conclude, from 
what had passed before, during the period 
of, and since those systems had been 
acted upon, that those effects to which he 
had alluded were the necessary conse- 
quences of those opposite systems which 
had at different periods prevailed. By 
the one of those systems our exports in- 
creased, and by the other our exports 
were entirely done away, and the impor- 
tation of corn increased in a proportionate 
degree. The variations in this respect 
were inexplicabJe in any other way, than 
as being considered the effects of this 
change of system. Why our manufac- 
tures should increase and prosper while 
our agticulture was going backward, or 
vice versa, could only be accounted for on 
this principle, that equal advantages were 
not held out to both. No person could 
be a more sincere friend than he (Mr, 
Grant) was to a free trade; but at the 
same time he thought that a free trade 
should be extended equally to all the ob- 
jects of industry. ‘To the graduated scale 
proposed by the hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Huskisson), he (Mr. Grant) had a strong 
objection, because it did not fix any pre- 
cise rule, nor point out to the farmer any 
distinct point to which he could look for 
the regulation of his conduct. It was a 
great error to suppose that the value of 
land was raised by an increase in the 


price of corn. It was raised by the in- — 


crease of the profit of the farmer, and that 
depended not on the increase of the price 
of corn, but on the increase of the demand 
for it. It was so in manufactures. The 
muslin gown, worn at present, from its 
cheapness, by a woman of the inferior 
classes, was one which a lady of rank, in 
the days of our grandmothers, could 
scarcely have afforded to purchase. Yet, 
was the muslin manufacturer of the pre- 


‘ystem was again restored ; and between 
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sent day poorer than the muslin manu- 
facturer of former days? No. Because, 
although the price of his manufacture 
had so considerably diminished, yet the 
demand for it had more than proportion- 
ably increased. His profits, like those of 
the farmers, depended on the quantity 
which he could produce, and that again 
depended on the capital which he .was 
able to employ. It was another error to 
say that the price of labour depended on 
the price of corn. America and the Ne- 
therlands, as contrasted with Holland, af- 
forded sufficient refutations of this asser- 
tion. The price of labour, like the price 
of every thing else, depended on the de- 
mand for it. In times of scarcity labour 
was cheaper than the average price, and 
in times of plenty dearer; because in 
times of scarcity the labourer was com- 
pelled to work more, and in times of 
aoa he was induced to work less, than 
‘his average allowance. If the committee 
would refer to the enquiry made by the 
House of Lords, in 1812, into the existing 
distresses of the manufacturing districts, 
they would find it established by evi- 
dence, that those distresses arose, not 
from the price of corn, but from the want 
of employment. He was anxious. to sa- 


tisfy the committee that the question be- 
fore them had nothing to do with the en- 
joyments of the people, even if the effect 
of the regulation were to raise the average 
price of corn, which he was: satisfied it 


would notbe. There were two great ob- 
jects which the legislature ought to have 
“in contemplation on this subject; the 
first, to keep corn at as steady a price as 
possible; the second, to supply some fund 
for occasional deficiencies. He was firm- 
ly persuaded, that this country would de- 
pend on itself for its supply, and it ought 
to do so. What hazard could result from 
making it do so? A free exportation had 
been already enacted: ‘If to this were 
added such a demand in the .home 
market as would induce the farmer to cul- 
_tivate more industriously, in the hope of 
a fair profit, that desirable object would 
be attained. Although he was disposed 
to go further than the proposed Resolu- 
tion—although he would willingly return 
to those laws, from the period of the 
abandonment of which the decay of the 
_ Country had commenced, and give a 
_ bounty on the exportation of corn—yet 
_ even the adoption of this limited measure 
he was convinced would render us an ex- 


porting country; without being sehion, 


. \Corn Trade. 
we could never sufficiently guard againg 
a recurrence of the -evils which we hag 
endured from the enormous variations thy 
had of late years occurred in the price of 
grain. On all these grounds, he shoulj 
give his most cordial support to the 
position of the right hon. gentleman, 4 

Frankland Lewis expressed }j, 
complete and unshaken conviction, that jf 
the subject were left to itself, the count 
would be placed entirely out of danger 
with respect to it, It was strange, ‘that 
although it was generally admitted i; 
theory, that all legislative interference 
matters.of food and commerce was permis 
cious, yet this maxim seemed invariably 
.to be laid aside, as something too 
for practice. The committee. ought.ty 
follow the example of Mr. Pitt, whodil 
all he could to set the trade of the com. 
try free from restrictions; and that with, 
view not only to relieve our own comme. 
cial system, but to introduce the sameliben! 
spirit into the commercial system of othe 
nations. One great tendency of thisen 
lightened policy was, to secure the bles 
ings of peace; as it was. well knownin 
history that nothing had more effectually 
fomented war, than those petty jealousie 
and quarrels which had arisen from the 
commercial regulations of different states 
Unlessthe agricultural interest should show 


_asound reason for departing from this prim 


ciple (which he contended they had not 
hitherto done), it ought to be tenaciouly 
adhered to. As it was, it was proved by 
an official document, that at the present 
moment grain could not be imported from 
the Baltic at a lower price than 78s:; and 
that without including the profit of the 
merchant. With that addition, grain. 
imported could not be sold in the English 
market under &4 or 85s. Did not this 
fact afford an absolute proof that. th 
agricultural interest was in no dat 
ger? Had not the farmer all the pr 
tection by it which he could hope of de 
sire? As to the large importations which 
of late years had at. various periods taken 
place, he was persuaded that the agricok 
tural interest had materially benefitted by 
them; for, by sustaining the enormous 
growth of our manufactures and popule 
tion, they had eventually raised our agr 
cultural system to the astonishing pe 

tion to which it had arrived. At inter 
vals during this period of increase, tht 
country had experienced a scarclly 
amounting almost to famine ; and there 
fore, had not the increasing manufacturing 
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ulation ‘been maintained, and nursed, 
snd-cherished, and fostered, by the very 
importation which was now complained 
of, it would not at present be in existence. 
Inhis opinion, a steady price was more 
likely to prevail with a free trade than 
with a restricted importation; for the 
only rational hope of remedying a local 
inconvenience was, by having recourse to 
awider surface of the world. The argu- 
ment, that parliament must continue to 
legislate on the subject, because it had 
already legislated so much, was absurd. 
What was the object of all the legislative 
provisions that had from time to time 
been made? To remedy the evils occa- 
sioned by previous legislative provisions 
on the same subject. What had been the 
object of the Act of 1663? To destroy 
two obnoxious preceding Acts. What had 
been the objects of the 51 Acts that had 
since passed? Did not each of them, in 
succession, proclaim the failure and im- 
perfection of its predecessor? He must 
oppose the Resolution. 

Mr. W. P. T. L. Wellesley supported 
the proposition made by his right hon. 
friend, convinced as he was that the agri- 
culture of the country was brought to such 
a state of perfection as would, at least, 
easily enable us to supply our own con- 
sumption of grain, 

Mr. Rose contended, in opposition to 
the arguments of an hon. gentleman op- 
posite, that the high price of bread was of 
material importance to the labourer ; 
and that either he must seriously suffer, or 
it must be made up to him by an inerease 
of wages. Adverting to former regula- 
tions, he shewed that it had uniformly 
proved injurious to fix the price of corn 
by parliamentary enactment. In 1791 it 
had been raised 6s, a quarter; in 1804 it 
had been raised 17s. The rise now pro- 
posed was 40s. a quarter; and he would 
venture to assert, that if the committee 
adopted the Resolution, 106s. a quarter 
would very shortly be the minimum. 

Mr. Huskisson argued -at considerable 
length, to prove that it would not be easy 
tomake this an exporting country, by re- 
verting to the system of our ancestors. 
The increased population of the country 
had, he believed, compelled our agricui- 
turists. to cultivate land that our ancestors 
would have rejected. It had been truly 
said by a right hon. gentleman, that the 
Protecting price would not ‘be the price 
at which corn would be sold in the home 
market. Experience, and the evidence of 
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the existing case, proved’ this. If last 
year the price at which importation was to 


‘be prohibited had been fixed at 95s. 


could it be seriously thought by any one 
that corn would be. new selling at 95s.? - 
Was not the present price the consequence 
of our own abundant supply ? He by no 
means wished that corn should be dear, 
He wished it to be cheap, provided that 
cheapness was the result of the capital and 
the industry of this country. He. dis- 


claimed having said that 87s. ought to be 


the lowest price ; and he preferred a gra- 
duated scale to a fixed prohibition, as it 
would afford greater facilities for keeping 
down the price if it should become too 
high.. Nothing could be more simple or 
intelligible than the application of this 
scale, ‘he foreign importer would know 
that every shilling that corn rose or fel 
would operate to the extent of two shil- 
lings on his importation, A much more 
complicated scale was applied to the im- 
portation of sugar, but no difficulty arose 
from that circumstance. Nor would there 
be any difficulty in the application of the 
graduated scale to Ireland ; although, as it 
was not likely that there would be much 
importation in that country, a loweraverage 
might perhaps be taken for. it... He per- 
fectly coincided in the suggestion of his 
right hon. friend. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to leave the subject open to 
revision at no very distant period, impossi- 
ble as it was to foresee the various circum- 
stances and changes which might occur, 
Operative upon it. By the present pro- 
vision, however, the ensuing alarm would 
be allayed—not among the landholders, 
for he was persuaded that they had no 
greedy or grasping expectations—but 
among the occupiers of land, who had a 
claim on the justice of parliament to pro- 
tect their interests’ from deterioration. 
He. hoped, therefore, that the committee 
would adopt the graduated scale, as it 
would do enough, and not do more than 
was necessary. 

Mr. D. Giddy approved of the proposi- 
tion of his right hon, friend (Mr. Foster), 
in preference to the graduated scale; but 
thought 5/..too high a price to fix. If he 
were called upon to name a sum, he should 
say 345. 

Mr. Foster expressed his readiness, pro- 
vided the principle of his proposition were 
acceded to by the committee, to fill up the 
blank with 84s. or with any other sum 
that, in their judgment, would be expe- 
dient. With their leave, he would with- 
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draw his resolution, for the purpose of 
making that alteration in it. Sf 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that his right hon. friend need not do that 
until the committee had determined-whe- 
ther or not to adopt the graduated’ scale 
proposed by his hon. friend. That was 
the question upon which they were now 
called upon to decide; and for one, he 
should pronounce an unequivocal affir- 
mative. 

~ Lord Milton agreed with the right bon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Foster) in his ob- 
jection to a graduated scale. 

Mr. Canning thought the graduated scale 
was the least objectionable measure, as 
doing least; for-he had considerable 
doubts whether it was necessary or proper 
to do any thing but what had been done ; 
namely, the allowing the free exportation 
of grain, But as he did not think proper 
to erect his judgment against the com- 
mittee, he should agree to the graduated 
scale; not. precluding himself, on any 
future stage, from examining it, if he 
should then think proper. He hoped, 


however, that no legislative measure would 
be adopted on any resolution which was 
not unanimously adopted, without a due 
time being allowed to make it known to 


the country. Whatever measure was 
adopted, he» hoped would be merely 
temporary. 

~ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
intended to propose, that whatever mea- 
sure was adopted should be temporary ; 
and that be should not attempt to carry 
any measure quickly into.a law which was 
unanimously received. 

Mr. Western expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the graduated scale, on the ground 
that it would afford no sure protection to 
the farmer. 
~ Sir J. Newport said, he should support 
the graduated scale, not as the best mea- 
sure possible, but the best which it was 
probable would be carried. 

After a few words from Messrs. Hus- 
kisson, Foster, and H. Thornton, the House 
divided. 

For-Mr. Foster’s Amendment - 60 

Against it - - - + + 81 
Majority - - - 

The Resolution, in its original form, was 
then agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 18. 
Earl Stanhope rose to 


Civil Liberty. 


move the second reading of the Bill 
abolish Mesne Process. In order to pre 
vent any misinterpretation: of hig seni, 
ments respecting lawyers, “he ol 
that in the of the 
other professions, there were good, 
and indifferent individuals ; but there yy 
this marked distinction between that anj 
other professions, that those who belonged 
to the legal profession, and who possess 
integrity and ability, and a desire to 
right, had more power to do good, and 
were more valuable members of Society 
than any other persons; while on ti 
other hand, if they were guided by differey 
motives, and were instigated to do wrong 
it was in their power to do more mischie 
than could be done by any other class qf 
men. The preamble of the Bill which |p 
had introduced to their lordships, afiern. 
citing Magna Charta, went on to declan 
that mesne process was contrary to th 
ancient law of the land. On this poin, 


| the lord chief justice of the court of King} 


Bench had thought proper to contraliq 

him, and, in order to establish his propo | 
tion, had quoted three acts of parliamet 

which he (lord Stanhope) knew wer 

actually not in existence, having all been 

repealed shortly afterthey had been 

This fact he pretty well knew at the tim 

of the Lord Chief Justice’s statement; bit 

he thought ‘that it would not be respectii 

to their lordships, or the person who hil 

made such a confident assertion, to co 

tradict it without due examination. Afe @ 
having closely examined the statute bosk, 
he would now distinctly declare, that it 
did not contain one single Act in suppot 
of mesne process. With respect to th 
first statute, that of Henry 3, it did not 
on the principle of mesne process, bi 
only to attach the bodies of those not po 
sessing lands or tenements, who ‘migh 
withdraw themselves, to compel them 
render an account, and not to pay. Bit 
even if it were not so, still this state 
afforded ro contradiction to the preamble 
in his Bill, that mesne process was coh 
trary to the law of the land; for it bal 
been repealed. The Lord Chief Justice had 
quoted two other statutes, which had boll 
been also repealed. There was knowledg 
inalord chief justice! The Act of Edwa 
1, which was the next, extended tht 
attachment to all receivers, and they wet 
to be imprisoned in irons! There wast 
beautiful act for a friend of liberty 
quote! Would the chief justice vent 


\* ‘this day to put-that Act in execution! 
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was professional man, Suppose that at 
oc ihe time when he ought to account, one 
served dihis clients came to him, and insisted on 
af baving his will made without delay ; or 
bad, mppose a client wanted tohave a marriage 
reve yttiement prepared, and would not con- 
at an] sent a moment’s delay; was he (earl 
longed sanhope) to put him in irons because he 


ot was another Act of Edward 3, but all these 
flere, Me were gone. The spirit of the ancient law 
rong, a then, was, that none should be imprisoned 
chit but after trial by his peers. Magna Charta 
lass of in our old statutes called the great 


It was less. re-. 


Charter of our liberties. 


a spected now. It was stated to be a decla- 
tation of the old common law. Why 
0 thy Ia then, it might beasked, had it been passed r 
point fe For the same reason that the Bill of Rights 
King fae 28 passed after the violations of the law 
radi ae DY James 2. By the 25th, 37th, 38th, and 


42¢ of Edward 3, no-one was to be impri- 
soned till he was put upon his defence. The 
next Act that bore on the subject was that 
passed in the reign of Henry 4, for the 
regulation of attornies, the number of 
which it stated to be very mischievous to 


oad thecommunity. It called them “ conten- 
eth) M1908; and if their lordships preferred 
oi Mae ‘at phrase to “ pettifoggers,” he should 


have no objection to substitute it in his Bill. 
lt went on to limit the number of attornies, 
“toprevent them from being vexatious to 
the ople,’ and fixed the number at six 
in Norfolk, six in Suffolk, and two in Nor- 
wich. He would to God their lordsbips 
would now count the attornies, and reduce 


1" them to that number! On. this subject, 
pt there had been continual battles, between 
ight the enemies of liberty, on the one hand, 
at and those who supported liberty, justice, 


and common sense, on the other. ,Per- 
petual encroachments were made, and as 
perpetual efforts to put them down. Ad- 
verting to the preamble of the 8th of Eliza- 


beth he expressed his readiness, if required, 

hd Me Substitute that for his own. It repro- 
both bated, as his did, the arrest or attachment 
cdg of persons, against whom, when they were 
war rought to answer, no declaration was 
tefmm "de, and who were thereby exposed to 

wert hardship and expence; and the Bill 
that a declaration should be put 


in, in three days from the arrest,—and not 
elayed, as. it now might be, for seven 
months; which was a cost horrible in- 
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justice, and contrary to reason and com- 
mon sense. A great legal man had once 
told him, that he could not reconcile 
mesne process to of reason 
or common sense. any instances had 
come to his knowledge of the shameful 
hardships consequent upon it, A naval 
officer whom he knew, atter an absence of 
four years, returned home, not owing a 
single shilling; but, by direction of some 
harpies of attornies, he was arrested 
in ten minutes after his landing at Chat- 
ham, and must have gone to gaol, had. 


{it not been for a noble admiral, and a 


tradesman of the town, who became bail 
for him. The whole originated in a mis- 
take. The naval officer went to consult 
a lawyer on the occasion. The lawyer 
told him, that the event of a law-suit must 
inevitably be in his favour. When asked, 
however, how much the suit would cost, 
he replied, not above 100/.! Now as the 
sum for which he had been unjustly ar- 
rested was but .30/. the naval officer 
begged the lawyer’s pardon, and said he 
should prefer paying the money demanded. 
He had seen, within the last fortnight, 
another officer who had returned -home 
after spending 17 years in his Majesty’s. 
service. He owed a person 20/. which he 
had never paid, because he had received a 
letter from his creditor desiring him to suit 
his own convenience. He was, however, 
pounced upon by mesne process. And to 
how much did their lordships imagine a 
conscientious attorney contrived to run up. 
‘the costs in two months? To 150/.! Was 
not this scandalous? Was the authority 
for such a nefarious practice to be per- 
mitted to remain on the statute book? 
Another person, a respectable merchant of 
the name of Maule (his were not sham 
cases), having gained a law-suit, gave his 
attorney power to receive the proceeds. 
To his great surprise, however, the attor- 
ney, without asking leave, reserved out of 
these proceeds $0. for himself. Mr. 
Maule, on this, applied to an honest at« 
torney (a plant of rare growth), who 
scratched out most of the charges, and 
signed his name at the bottom of the bill. 
On Mr. Maule’s expostulating with the 
first man on his exorbitance, the insolent 
answer was, “ if the money is an object to 
you, it is none to me ; take it back.” The 
more he investigated these subjects, the 
more he was persuaded, that as the 
mystery of special pleaders was to annul. 
common-sense (an opinion which he had 


advanced in that House), so the 


to dy a Another of his receivers was a justice of 
peace. Was he to imprison a justice of 

antl him in irons ? hen here 
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mystery of attornies was to annul common 
honesty. Hudibras\had very justly and 
very finely apostrophized them:— —- 


« You pettifoggers! damn your souls! 
« Who share with knaves in cheating fools !” 


The mesne process was peculiarly inju-- 


rious to commerce. A merchant could not 


always command his capital ;. and if sud-. 


denly attacked, -he must frequently stop 


payment and be ruined; for bail was not. 


always to be obtained. The other day a 
merchant, so arrested by. mistake, was 
ruined. in. consequence, the circumstance 
having completely. thrown him. on his 
back. And in one of the ablest and best 
reasoned letters that he had ever read, it 
was observed by the writer, that he would 
rather trust a man with a smaller capital if 
there were no mesne process in existence, 
than, a man with a large capital if the 
mesne process were in force; because the 
mesne process might bankrupt the one, 
from which .evil the other might be 
exempt. On that subject much useful in- 
formation would be found in an admirable 
pamphlet, written by a barrister well 
known in Westminster and at the West- 
minster elections, Mr. Jennings, entitled, 
«© A Free Enquiry into the merits of lord 
Redesdale’s Bill.” . There was another 
class of persons to whom mesne process 


was very injurious. He appealed to the. 


- bishops, some of whom had once been poor 
_ themselves, in behalf of their poor brethren. 
A reverend clergyman, with a large family, 

oppressed by illness and other evils, might 

be suddenly taken by mesne process and 

dragged to gaol, there to lie, exposed, per- 

haps, to the severest rigours of winter, for 

seven months, without knowing why, and 

for 12 or 15 months without a trial of his 

case. This English slave trade was worse 

than the African slavetrade. The African 

slave trade affected only individual ne- 

groes; buat.in this not only the individual 

immediately affected was in all probability 

ruined; but when he fell, others fell in 

succession, like a set of nine-pins. As, 

therefore, their lordships, in thei justice, 
humanity, and policy, had abolished . the 

African slave trade, he trusted they would 
assist him in abolishing this English slave 
trade, which was more cruel because ap- 

plicable to a greater number of persons.. 
Lord Ellenborough repeated his assertion 


ona former evening, that the.recital in the: 


preamble of the Bill introduced by the 
noble lord—namely, that mesne process 
was contrary to the ancient law of the 


-land—was unfounded ; and added, that no 


difference was made in the question, even 
were the three statutes to which’ he ha 
referred repealed, which he did’ noth, 
lieve they were. But if she had oq 
quoted the 53d of Henry. 3, (enacted y 
soon after Magna Charta), it would ap 


by that statute, that: persons were the 


liable to be held to bail on mesne procey 
The preamble of the Bill stated, that y. 
tachments, of the nature to which the Bij 
teferred, were against Magna Charny, 


That he positively denied. They wereg 
old as the law. Arrest for contempt my 


essential to the protection of all the couy 
of justice, and was coeval with the’ et, 
blishment of those courts. It wasa pe. 
verted view of Magna Charta to say, tha 
mesne process was in contradiction toi, 
But if it had been so, was not a subsequest 
legislative proceeding—that of the 53d0f 
Henry 3, equally potent? At-all even 
the Act of Henry 6, in 1444, defined ih 
mode in which persons arrested on mem 
process should be delivered on putting in 
bail to the sheriff; so that the practic 
which the noble lord had pronounce 
contrary to the ancient law of the land, 
had unquestionably existed 370 year, 
Since that period, certainly, every thing 
had been done to mitigate the evils ai 
inconveniencies of arrests. By the statue 
of the 13th Charles 2, the material alten- 
tion was introduced, that unless a paty 
stated the true cause of action, he could 
not hold to bail fur a larger sum than 40, 
That Act also, let it be observed, referted 
in its preamble to the antiquity of mem 
process; for the preamble commencel 
thus: “ Whereas by the ancient and fun 
damental law of the land, &c.” Siill 
however, it was not provided, that the 
party should swear to the cause of action 
until.the 12th of Geo. 1, which enacte) 
that unless a party made affidavit. of th 
cause of action, he should not hold to bal 
for a sum-less than 10/. in the supers, 
and. 40s. in the inferior courts. By ate 
cent Bill the sum of 10/. had been 


creased to 151, at which it stood. lit. 


actions of trover, in which the value wi 
very uncertain, the judges had interfere 
and had-declared that no person should it 
future be held to bail in trover, but unde 
an especial order of the court. And i 
had so happened, that few instances b 

occurred in which. parties in trover welt 
allowed to hold.to bail at all.. In casesi 
which parties sought their. remedy by 
action, if it proved to be a malicious p™ 
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hatiny ME ceeding—if, for instance; in a case in 
which 100/. was sought only 20/. was re-~ 
covered, the parties so proceeding not only 
10t be. did not obtain their own costs, but were 
1 only compelled by the court to pay the costs 
ted of the defendant. Soon after he had the. 
appear honour to fill the judicial situation which 


then he held, a noble lord brought into the 
rocess, House a Bill similar to the one now pro- 
bat at. posed. On that occasion, the late lord 
he Bill Kenyon, an individual of unimpeached 
Chart, justice and humanity, having inquired how 
vere y many persons arrested on mesne process 


pt Was paid at once, and having found that ina 
Cours great majority of cases that was done, op~ 
€ eile posed the Bill, and argued as he (lord 
pete Ellenborough) did, that however painful 


the usage might be in some cases, yet 


1 to it, that in a great multitude of instances 
sequeth nothing could be more beneficial or more 
58d of humane to the parties arrested. “The 


noble lord had treated the subject as if it 
had become peculiarly vexatious at the 


present moment. He would distinctly 
thing in deny the inference, that the laws were 
Dractice strained for the oppression of the subject. 
ounce He Every possible care was taken to qualify 


and mitigate them by the superintending 
vigilance of the courts of justice. If any 
abuse existed in the courts of Westminster- 


a Hall, if any act of oppressive severity had 
> statute taken place in them, he called on the 
alten: noble lord to adduce it. Situated: as he 
a patty Be was, it might not be seemly in him to 


speak highly of the profession of the law ; 
and yet there were occasions, (and this 
appeared to be one) in which a member, 


mest however unworthy, of a profession -was 

mencel HS called upon, in justice to that profession, 

— to disclaim the imputations which had 
il 


been thrown upon it. He had sufficiently 
proved, that the usage in question was in 
conformity to the ancient law, and was 
Not a vexatious innovation. If the noble 


tof MEE lord continued to attack it, therefore, he 
} to bul must attack it on another principle. On 
uperith RS this subject he would trouble the House no 
By #08 longer. He had been induced to smile at 


een IE some of the noble lord’s observations; but 
od. IBM that was the only compliment he could 
alue pay him. 

terferel Lord Holland could not permit this sub- 
hould WH ject to pass without saying a few words, 
ut underias in consequence of what had fallen from 
or the noble and learned lord. He must say, 
ices b that, with respect to the antiquity of im- 
vet WOH prisonment under mesne, process, it was 
a“ better known to the noble and learned lord | . 
edy ME and to his noble friend (earl Stanhope), |. 
ious PEE than to himself; but there was nething 
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stated on the other side which convinced 
him that it was not contrary to the antient 
law of the land. When he mentioned the 
law of the land, be did’ not mean any 
statute since the reign of Richard 2, but 
what was before that reign considered the 
common law. But whether it were of 
more antient or modern existence, he con- 
curred in giving his vote for the present 
measure, because he was convinced the 
law of arrest was liable to great abuse ; 
and it had rarely answered the purpose for 
which it was intended, to compel the pay- 
ment of the debt. Upona former exa- 
mination it was found, that in the majority 
of cases of imprisonment the. debt was- 
never paid. He was not prepared to say 
but many words might be altered in the 
Bill, and many alterations introduced into 
it in the committee; but even then it 
might be found, from other difficulties, in- 
expedient to pass such a measure ; yet he 
considered it his duty to support the prin- 
ciple; for it had always been his opinion, 
and remained so to the present day, that 
imprisonment of the debtor was not the 
intention of the law itself, and that it com- 
pletely failed in accomplishing its true 
object, which was the recovery of the 
debt. The noble and learned lord had not 
treated his noble friend’s Bill with the 
candour that usually belonged to him ; 
but if the expressions were not technical, 
he liked them the better; for he was 
anxious that acts of parliament should be 
so framed as to meet not only the under- 
standing of their lordships, and men learned 
in the law, but also that of the-people in 
general. The noble lord concluded by 
expressing very strongly his concurrence 
in the principle of the measure. eke 
The Lord Chancellor put the question 
from the woolsack; when a division was 
called for, and strangers were ordered to 
withdraw. 
The. House having divided, the numbers 
were— | 
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Majority against the second reading. 33 

Earl Stanhope next moved the second 
reading of the Bill for the protection of 
poor debtors ; when the question was put, 
and negatived without-a division. 

4 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May 18. 
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Gordon reported from the committee of the 
whole House, on the re-committed Report 


from the committee of the whole House, 


to whom it was referred to consider of 
the motion made upon the 2nd instant, 
that it is expedient that the exportation 
of corn, grain, meal, malt, and flour, from 
any part of the United Kingdom, should 
be permitted at all times without the pay- 
ment of any duty, and without receiving 
any bounty whatever, the Resolution they 
had directed him to report to the House ; 
and which was as follows : 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient that 
the several duties now payable in respect 
of all corn, grain, meal, and flour, im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, should 
_ Cease and determine ; and, that the se- 

veral duties in the following schedule 
shall be paid in lieu thereof, for a time to 
be limited. 

The Schedule of Duties will be found in 
pp- 725,726, . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved, that the House should adopt the 
Resolution, 

Mr. Calcraft said, it would be necessary 
for him to make a great deal more inquiry 
into this subject, before, in the present 
circumstances of the country, he could 
come to any determination upon it. He 
considered the proposition as totally in- 
applicable to this country. It. was as 
much the interest of land-owners that there 
should be an abundant supply of corn at a 
moderate rate to the people, as it was the 
interest of the people themselves, He al- 
lowed, that it was necessary rents should 
rise in proportion to the expence of 
living ; but if other things fell, he saw no 
reason why rents ought not to fall also, 
when land was let toohigh. In Ireland and 
Scotland, where land was let a great deal 
too high, nothing but the adoption of a 
proposition like that now before the House 
could keep them from falling. He merely 
took this opportunity of saying a few 
words, that he might not be pledged to 
any system, unless he saw his way much 
clearer than he did at present. . 

. Mr. Alderman Atkins said, tne hon, 
baronet knew very well that the principle 
of the Report obtained his approbation in 

_ the committee ;* but the Report had been 
so altered from what he thought to be the 
understanding of the committee, that he 
could not agree to it without farther en- 
quiry. It was his opinion, that the’sum to 
be fixed by them ought not to go beyond 
80s. ; and it was his intention therefore to 
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propose, as an amendment to the Resp, 
tion, to begin with a duty of 20s, whey 
the price was 60s.; 15s. when the prig 
was 65s. and so on, the duty regulary 
decreasing in the same proportion, till jh 
price came to 80s. when it should ceag, 
Till he saw that the agriculture of th 
country could not go on without a measye 
like the present, he was unwilling 4 
consent to a prohibition of the importatiy 
of grain. 

Mr. Pole Carew had no doubt of iy 
ability of this country to maintain its om 
inbabitants, when he considered. the ey, 
tent of still uncultivated, In bj 
opinion, the leading features of the Repo 
were incontrovertible. - 

Mr. Bankes thought that another: com 
mittee ought immediately to be appoint, 
A great deal of matter had fallen fiom 
several gentlemen in the course of hi 
night, which was well deserving of coms 
deration. A great many accounts wer 
still wanted ; and they ought also to har 


the oral testimony of those persons why 
‘were best acquainted with the state o 


the corn trade in this country. » They 
were ignorant of the state of the impor 
trade at this moment ; and they ought t 
have the accounts brought up to th 
latest time; that is, from January 
April. He conceived that it would be bes 
to have a select committee appointed. By 
the employment of due diligence, in th 
course of a fortnight the committee might 
actually be enabled to lay’ before the 
House much valuable matter, without 
which it would neither be honourable for 
themselves, nor safe for the country, W 
proceed further in the present subject. 
Mr. Thompson said, the present discus 
sion must have removed many misappre- 
hensions on the subject. He merely 
wished to say a few words in favour 
the growers of corn, who had a greatclain 
on the indulgence of the House. All 
he wished was, that the farmer should 
have a reasonable profit after the payment 
of rent and taxes; but this would be im 


-possible, if foreigners were. allowed a 


unrestrained competition with him in the 
home market.” While the trade in evety 
other commodity was restricted, it would 
be unsafe for that in corn to be free. 
‘General Gascoyne thought the Hout 
ought to hove all possible information 
the subject now before them. Within 
these few days, great speculations in com 
had been made; on the certainty, thet 
if this measure should be adopted, a gret 
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965 J 
ise would take place in the price of that 
commodity. But whatever ultimately 
might be the decision of the House, it 
would be: satisfactory to the people to 
know that every inquiry had been pre- 
viously gone into. 

Mr. Huskisson rose.merely with a view 
to notice the observatiorwhich had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
regarding the speculations in corn. It 
was quite impossible, in his opinion, for 
any person not to perceive that, from the 
supply of grain at present in this country, 
there was no probability of any rise in 
price before harvest. This was one reason- 
for his wishing to proceed with the subject 
at present. There were many persons in 
the House desirous of defeating the mea- 
sure; and at the present advanced period 
of the session he should despair of any 
report of a committee being laid before 
the House in any reasonable time to admit 
of subsequent discussion ; and thus agree- 
ing to a select committee would be the 
same thing as putting off the measure al- 
together to another session. 

The question was then put, and the 
House adopted the Resolution without a 
division. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill in conformity 
to the Resolution. In answer to a question 
of lord Milton, he said, that he was unde- 
termined whether he should propose three 
or five years, for the period of the Bill. 
Three years he thought the shortest term 
which could enable the country to expe- 
rience the effects of the measure. 
— was then given to bring in the 


Cory Ricut Bitt.] The House re- 
solved itself into a committee on this Bill, 
in which 

Mr. D. Giddy stated, that, from a re- | 
consideration of the clauses, it was wished 
that this commitment should only be pro 
forma, and that it should be re-committed 

.when the Bill was more completely in the 
possession of the members. For the sa- 
tisfaction of those present, however, he 
wished shortly to run over the clauses of 
the Bill, as it had been altered and now 
stood. The clauses provided—1, That it, 
should not be necessary that the copies of 
books presented to public libraries should 
be on fine paper.—2. That ao book need 
be presented to these libraries, unless such 
a were required from the booksellers.— 
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That all copy rights should 
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at Stationers’-hall ; and that if the author, 
by a special entry, waved his copy right, 
he should then only be required to pre- 
sent one copy to the British Museum.— 
4. That the term of copy right be ex- 
tended from 14 years certain, and another 
14 years if the author was living at the 
end of the first term, to 28 years certain. 
There was another clause which the hon. 
member said had been presented to him 
by the booksellers; to provide, that im- 
proper use should not be made of the books 
presented to the public libraries, as it had ~ 
been said that they were sometimes sold. 
These clauses, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Bankes, were then received for the purpose 
of being printed. The House then re-. 
sumed, and the Report being received, 
was ordered to be taken into consideration 
on the 27th instant. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 19. 


Bristot PetiTion aGainst THE CoRN 
Bit.] Mr. Protheroe presented a Petia 
tion, signed by 22,445 of the inhabitants 
of Bristol ; setting forth the evils that 
were to be expected from any alteration 
in the corn laws, and expressing their 
confidence that the wisdom of the legisla- 
ture would avert the threatened evil, 

Mr. Hart Davis could not forbear 
saying a few words in favour of the peti- 
tion of his constituents, to whose interests 
the passing of the Bill before the House 
would be a serious injury. He hoped that 
the new. measure would at least be post- 
poned till the next session; as.there was 
not yet that strong necessity which alone 


| could authorise its adoption. 


Mr. Western congratulated the hon. 
member on the circumstances of his con- 
stituents having so implicitly followed his — 
advice, He understood that the hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to write a 
letter to his constituents, informing them 
that there was a combination between the 
Irish members and the landed interest of 
the House, to bring ina Bill for the regu- 
lation of the price of corn, which would 
have a necessary tendency to enhance that 
price, and advising them to petition against 
the Bill. It would seem, therefore, that. 
they had lost mo time in following the - 
advice. of their representative, by sub- 
scribing and sending up the petition to 
him: 

Mr. Protheroe observed, that the hon. 
member ought to have known what the 
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had alluded, before he attempted to make 
so decided a quotation fromit. When the 
measure was first brought forward, he 
wrote, not to his constituents, but to the 
mayor of Bristol, informing him that such 
a matter was before the House, and that in 
his: opinion, if it were carried, it might 
tend to raise the price of corn; and he 
begged the mayor that he wonld submit 
the contents of the letter to the people of 
Bristol, for the purpose of learning their 
opinions. As this letter had been intro- 
duced to the attention of the House, he 
must beg leave to read another letter 
which he had lately written in answer to 
that which he had received from the 
mayor of Bristo] along with the petition. 
[Here the hon. member read a letter to 
the House, in which, after stating his 
receipt of the petition, he expressed his 
satisfaction to find that his constituents 
held the same opinions on the subject 
with himself. At the same time, he told 
‘them that it would be their duty, in case 
the House should pass the measure, to sub- 
mit to it with patience. 

Sir Henry Parnell said, he hoped this 
second letter would make as deep an im- 
pression on the minds of his constituents 
as the former evidently had done. In his 
first letter the hon. member had said that 
the Irish members and the landed interest 
had combined together for the purpose of 
keeping up their rents. (No, no, from Mr. 
Protheroe.). Then if he bad not used the 
word “ rents,” he had employed that of 
“interests.” Such expressions could not 
fail to excite the passions of the people 
against the measure. For himself, he 
could only say, that in bringing forward 
the measure, he had never had the re- 
motest idea of raising the price of corn. 
He believed that the effect of the proposed 
regulations would be, to make the price 
more steady, which would be no less a 
berefit to the consumer than to ‘the 
grower. 

Mr. Protheroe begged the hon. baronet, 
as well asthe member for Essex, would 
take the trouble te make themselves mas- 
ters of the expressions he had actually 
made use of, and not impute to him lan- 
guage which he had never held. “He had 
never said that the Irish members and the 
landed interest were combined together ; 
but merely, that the union of these two 
interests would, in his opinion, cause the 
measure to ‘be carried. Viewing tlie 
measure in the same light as he did last 


‘ 
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contents of the -letter were to which he, 


year, namely, that it was likely to 
the price of corn, he thought it merely 
his daty to inform the mayor of his senij, 
ments, that through him they might come 
to the knowledge of his constituents, . 

Mr. Horner could not. help feeling tha, 
the hon. gentleman had been rather toy 
harshly treated by the gentlemen on the 
other side of the question. The hop, 
baronet, and those who agreed in opiniog 
with him, not contented with schoolip 
their opponents as to the mode in which 
they ought to state their arguments to the 
House, had also thought proper to go, 
‘step farther, and prescribe to them th 
manner in which they ought to co. 
respond with their constituents. The con. 
duct of the hon. member for Bristol had, 
in his opinion, been that of an honourable 
and public spirited member of parliament, 
Nothing could be more beneficial, than 
the existence of a free and constant inter. 
course and communication between are. 
presentative and his constituents. Think 
ing as the hon. .member did, even if he 
had advised his constituents to petition 
against the measure, it would have been 
good and wholesome advice: nothing 
could be better judged, when the minds 
of men . were heated on the subject of any 
measure, than to advise them to. state 
their sentiments to parliament, and to 
leave it to the wisdom of parliament 
to do with it as might be deemed most ad- 
visable for the general interest. 

Mr. Huskisson remembered having seea 
the letter of the hon. gentleman in the 
public news-papers. It must have been 
written before the hon. baronet had 
brought forward his Resolutions. If. the 
hon. member had taken a little more time 
before he wrote the letter, it would in his 
opinion have been better, in a matter of 
such delicacy as that of the corn laws 
That it was written before the Resolutions 
were brought forward, was obvious from 
the hand-bill, which called the inhabitants 
of Bristol to petition against the Bill of sir 
‘Henry Parnell, the object of which was 
to raise the price of bread. Such a state 
ment as this would very naturally induce 
the people to petition against any measure. 
The fact was,. that there was no Bill of 
sir Henry Parnell at the time before the 
House. A Bill had lately been brought 
in by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
allowing at all times the free exportation 
of grain; but as yet there was no other Bill 
before the House. He was as sincere ill 
his wish that the consumer should be pro 
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069) Mr. De Berenger. 
jected as the hon. and learned gentleman 
could be. To the proceedings in parlia- 
ment the people would look with anxiety, 
because all were interested in the question ; 
but whenever the measure should be de- 
cided on, he trusted it would be decided. 
for the benefit of the community at large, 
and not for that of any particular interest, 
He trusted, that in any farther communi- 
cation with his constituents, the hon. gen- 
tleman would continue to inculcate to 
them the sentiments of his second letter, 
which none admired more than himself. 

Mr. Protheroe did not think himself 
obliged to consult any person in the 
House about his duty. If his communica- 
tion had been premature; that of many 
other members had been more premature. 
{Here the Speaker informed the hon. 
member that the conduct of any ‘other 
member could not be brought forward by 
him.] An hon. member, adverting to his 
conduct, had cautioned the House against 
being influenced by clamour out of doors. 
He trusted, that he should always be 
equally on his guard against any clamour 
inthat House. [The Speaker here recom- 
mended to the hon, gentleman to confine 
himself within the limits of the narrowest 
defence of his own conduct.} Mr. Pro- 
theroe concluded by observing, that he 
perfectly well knew of this measure last 
year, and that it was only then postponed 
for want of due time. : 

Mr. C. W. Wynn deprecated all enquiry 
into the communications between mem- 
bers and their constituents. Had the hon. 
gentleman entertained the opinions of the 
right hon. gentleman below him, he 
would have done wrong in writing as he 
did to his constituents ; but with his sen- 
timents he had acted properly in writing 
tothem. As to what had been said about 
the Bill not being before the House, the 
report of the committee of the former 
year was before the House, and it was no- 
torious that a Bill was about to be brought 
in by the hon. baronet. An alarm had 
been then taken by many parts of the 
country ; and if he thought the alarm 
justifiable, he did right in calling the at- 
tention of his constituents to the measure. 

The Petition was then read, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 20. 
Mr. De Berencer.] Mr. Whitbread said, 


he held in bis hand a Petition, signed by 
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a person who was altogether unknown to 
him; but whose name had often appeared 
in the newspapers of late, and. who had 
excited a considerable degree of public 
attention. The Petition was from one of 
the persons against whom a bill of indict- 
ment had been some time ago found for a 
conspiracy. He-was sure, however, that 
any individual might approach the House 
in full reliance on its justice, without hay- 
ing any thing to fear from the operation 
of prejudice, whatever the aécusation 
against him, It was from Charles Ran- 
dom Baron de Berenger. The Petition 
stated, that he was at present confined on 
the felons’ side of Newgate, and by reason 
of his confinement precluded from having 
the necessary means of defence; and that 
he had been arrested and detained on 
false pretences, under a warrant signed 
by his Majesty’s Secretary of State. As 
the Petition was couched in respectful 
language, he should therefore move that 
it be read. 
The Petition was thereupon read; sete 
ting forth, 
«That the petitioner would not pre- 
sume to address the House, if the singula- 
rity of his case, and the extraordinary 
hardships under which he labours, allowed 
the smallest hope of relief other than that 
which he now most respectfully implores at. 
their hands ; and that, although a Prussian 
subject by birth, he nevertheless is the son 
ofan unindemnified American loyalist; that 
he has resided in this kingdom ever since 
the year 1788; and that he not only by 
numerous voluntary, zealous, and disinte- 
rested endeavours, but also by 16 years 
service, has placed his adherence to the 
oath of allegiance which he took to his 
Britannic’ Majesty beyond all possible 
doubt ; and that he was apprehended on 
Friday the Sth of April last at Leith in 
Scotland, by virtue of an order issued by 
the Secretary of State under the Alien 
Act, but without any specific charge being 
make known to him; although in a state 
of sickness, he was,. in consequence of 
such order, forced, under peculiar restric- 
tions and undue humiliations too nume- 
rous here to be stated, to London, where 
he arrived on the morning of the 12th of 
April perfectly exhausted; and that he 
was then placed in close confinement at a 
messenger’s lodgings, attended day and 
night, and on all occasions, by Bow-street 
officers, without the indulgence of writin 
private letters to his friends ; and although 
his solicitor was the only acquaintance 
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whom he saw, and that with leave only, 
even then obstacles were frequently made 
to his conversing in private with him; 
and that he there laboured under a dan- 
erous sickness, which however did not, 
ora considerable time, prevent the ag- 


gravating and consequently injurious in-. 


trusions of several persons whom the peti- 
tioner had declined to see; and that the 
petitioner, on the 22d of April, addressed 
a respectful letter to Mr. Becket, as under 
Secretary of State, repeating what his so- 
licitor had verbally stated, in order to re- 
present urgently that the nature. of his 
illness placed his life in danger, if his 
confinement was continued, and praying 
to be allowed to give good and sufficient 
bail for his appearance whenever called 
upon: instead of any reply to this reason- 


able request, thé petitioner was, on the- 


29th of April, about half past four o’clock, 
without the smallest previous intimation, 
forcibly hurried, to the Old Bailey, there 
to plead to an indictment which had been 
preferred, charging nm, with some others, 
with a conspiracy to taise the funds; and 
although pennyless, as he was known to 
be (because all his money and clothes, ex- 
cepting a small change of linen, had, as 
well as all his papers, been taken from 
him), it was even with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the petitioner was allowed, 
after firmly persisting in his desire to call 
. for his solicitor in his way, who immedi- 
ately foresaw that he would be lodged in 
Newgate, as bail could not be accepted 
without 48 hours notice, which was ren- 
dered impossible by the sudden manner 
of his being forcibly carried into court 
without any notice whatever; and that 
accordingly, after pleading ill, as the pe- 
titioner proved, he was, late on the 29th 
of April, lodged on the felons’ side of 
Newgate, without sufficient money to pay 
his fees, or to procure even necessaries, 
where, but for the humanity of Mr. New- 
man, and those under him, his confinement 
would have been horrible and insupporta- 
ble; and that the prosecutors having re- 
moved the said indictment to the court of 
King’s-bench, the petitioner was, on the 
7th of May, carried into court to plead 
to the same, after which his bail was ten- 
dered and regularly accepted by the said 
court, the petitioner consenting, without 
hesitation, to an additional clause, bind- 
ing his securities to his personal appear- 
ance in court. on the day of trial, and 
which he might have over-ruled; and that 


thereby having entitled himself to his im- 


Mr. De Berenger. Ory 
mediate enlargement, it nevertheless wy 
refused on the plea of an order, signed by 
lord Sidmouth, to detain him in prj 
and unjustly and untruly describing sh, 
petitioner .as an alien dangerous to thi, 
realm; whereupon he was remanded 
Newgate; and that, in consequence gf 
this unfounded charge, the petitioner, » 
the 10th of May, memorialized viscoyy 
Sidmouth, setting forth, that not only hj 
impaired health and the danger of hj 
existence demanded his enlargement, by 
respectfully pointing out the impossibijj 
of his collecting by means of his agen 
witnesses whose persons only he knew, by 
not their names, and who in like mame 
alone can recognize him, that such wip 
nesses are indispensable, as much to clew 
him from the charges he laboured unde, 
as for the purposes of public justice; a 
that he next distinctly, and by reference 
to his actions, showed that, as disloyalty 
or other acts hostile to this nation could 
not possibly, or even with the slightest 
colour of plausibility, be laid-to his charge, 
that it was additionally injurious to bin 
that his detention and close confinement 
should continue under such a form; atid 
he prayed his lordship, for these varion 
and solid reasons, to order his speedy i 
beration, on his giving reasonable secuti 
ties, while he also requested the restore 
tion of his money and other properties; 
and that to this memorial Mr. Becket re 
plied, by letter addressed to the peti 
tioner’s solicitor, dated May the sth, 
stating, that lord Sidmouth declined bis 
liberation, but that a return of a partd 
his property should take place; and thet 
the petitioner, with the education an 
feelings of a gentleman, and under no a 
cusation of felony, has received an ine 
parable injury, which must blast his fe 
ture prospects in life, by having been 
confined on the felons’ side of Newgate 
although no felony is imputed to him, aal 
although he has complied with every 
form considerately laid down by the laws 
in order that so disgraceful, so indelible 
an impediment to future honest employ, 
as such imprisonment invariably prove, 
should not be entailed on persons 
of misdemeanour only, who can procul 
bail; and that the petitioner continues 
pine in sickness, but, what is infinitely 
worse, to labour under singular. imped 
ments fatal to his seeking evidence in 0 
der to prepare his defence against the a 
cusations of the indictment which wil 
be speedily tried, and while others wade 
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m3) ‘Mrs De Birenger. 
the same- charge are at liberty, not de- 
jved of their papers or other property, 


and in a situation to forward their defence | 


without obstacle, attempts, sanctioned by 
overoment, are even made in Newgate 
tointerrupt his preparative endeavours, by 
forcing strangers into the petitioner’s room 
against his will ; and that the petitioner, 
under all these painful circumstances, re- 
gpectiully entreats leave to draw the at- 
tention of the House to these singular 
hardships and impediments to regular le- 
| investigation, as also to the injustice 
| which deprives him not only of the essen- 
tial use oF his exertions, but, in addition to 
the privation of his liberty, must stain his 
character, already artfully misrepresented, 
with the charge of being a dangerous and 
disloyal person, which (although resorted 
to without a shadow of truth) must preju- 
dice the public, including the jury by 
which he must be tried; and that it next 
behoves the petitioner to state, that in no 
instance since his arrest, has he been exa- 
mined, which, had it taken place, no 
doubt would have enabled him to have 
proved his innocence of the charge alledg- 
ed in lord Sidmouth’s warrant, or of any 
other brought against him, sufficiently to 
prevent the hardships which, for the want 
of such examination, he has experienced, 
and continues to endure ; and as it would 
be unbecoming in the petitioner to attempt 
to trace the motives for such unexampled 
severities and obstructions to the prepara- 
tion of his defence, he prefers to throw 
himself on the liberality and considera- 
tion of the House, entertaining full confi- 
dence that it will, in its established wis- 
dom and justice, order such measures as 
will enable him to seek fairly and without 
obstacle the indispensable means of de- 
fending himself in the mode humanely 
established by the British laws for the 
equal protection of all persons accused.” 
The hon. gentleman then said, he would 
proceed to make a few observations on 
the-use which had been made of the 
Alien Actin this case. Presuming that the 
charge upon which the baron de Beren- 
ger had been detained, namely, that he 
Wasa person dangerous to the safety of 
this kingdom, was one on which the Se- 
ttetary of State believed he was in con- 
“lence called upon to arrest him, he had 
yet to learn how any person so arrested 
could be deprived under the Alien Act of 
aay thing but arms. The baron de Be- 
renger, however, had been deprived of his 
Papers, clothes, and money. Part of them 
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had been at last returned to him, after a’ 
long delay ; but the precise effects which. 
were taken from him at the time of the 
arrest, had not been returned. When the 
other gentlemen got out on bail, he had 
been remanded on a warrant, stating that 
it might be dangerous to have him sent 
out of this kingdom, and authorising his 
detention, &c. Now, up to the period of 
this mysterious transaction, so far from 
Mr. De Berenger having been considered 
as dangerous, he was employed as an offi- 
cer in a corps commanded by the earl of 
Yarmouth. Unless, therefore, such an ex 
planation should be given as he did not 
anticipate, he should feel it his daty to . 
move for such a secret committee as had 
examined into the case of capt. Colville. 
Mr. Colville had been detained three years, 
and hopes had lately been held out that 
he would be soon released ; but the House 
ought to consider, that however short the 
days might seem to them, there was a 
long interval from 1811 to 1814, to a pet- 
son in confinement. He should undoubt- 
edly, therefore, move for the appoint- 
ment of a secret committee. He wished 
to remark, also, that no answer had been 
received tothe letter addressed by the baron 
de Berenger to Mr. Beckett, dated the’ 
19th‘of April, expressing his surprise that 
his papers and other things necessary: to 
his defence, had not been returned to him 
until-the 14th of May. This letter also 
‘stated, that persons had been intruded or 
him from the Stock Exchange Committee, 
with orders from the Secretary of State’s 
office, who put various interrogatories to 
him. The hon. gentleman concluded 
with moving that the Petition do lie onthe 
table. 
Mr. J. H. Addingtonexpressed his thanks 
tothe hon. gentleman for the opportunity he 
had afforded him of explaining this affair. 
Without entering into any detailed answer, 
he would shortly state to the House, that 
Mr. De Berenger being a registered alien, 
and having an alien’s licence, was arrested 
by a warrant issued by the secretary of 
state, in execution of his duty, on a charge 
quite distinct from the offence for which a 
bill of indictment had been found against 
him. On this warrant, having been ap- 


-prehended and brought up to London, and 


when the other gentlemen were released, 
who had’ found bail under the prosecution, 
he was detained on the same charge for 
ywhich he had been originally arrested, 
and which the hon. gentleman would 
hardly expect him to state. With regard 
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to the detention of his clothes, money, and 
papers, the value of the meaty had been 
restored, a great part of his letters had 
been restored, and fis agent had had access 
to all of them. If he remained in New- 


gate, it was at bis own express desire, he 


having preferred that prison to that for 
aliens. He was surprised to hear the 
power of the secretary of state to issue such 
warrants under the Alien Act called in 
question. Such warrants had always been 
granted by the secretary of state, and had 
never before been challenged. There 
was another charge which he could not 
answer, because he did not know any 
thing respecting it—that persons had been’ 
. forced on him contrary to his own wishes. 
He did not know any thing of this; but 
he was inclined to suppose, that when in- 
quired into, a sufficient reason would be 
given for whatever took place. | 
Mr. Whitbread observed, that although 
the right hon. gentleman might flatter 
himself that he had given a reply te this 
petition, the House, would feel that, in 
truth, no satisfactory answer had been 
given. It was impossible, as matters now 
stood, to contradict the assertion, that the 
grrest and confinement of the baron 
de Berenger originated in a charge totally 
distinct from the criminal prosecution 
which had recently been commenced, and 
the right hon. gentleman must therefore 
receive full credit for his statement. It 
was a fact, that Mr. De Berenger had 
chosen Newgate as the least comfortless 
place of the two that had been offered him; 
but there he was molested by the intrusion 
of strangers who came to inspect his 
person and obtain evidence ; to this charge 
no answer had been given. It was at 
least - doubtful, whether the extensive 
powers. given to the secretary of state 
under the Alien Act had not been abused, 
and that its provisions had been abused 
and perverted to the worst purposes. 
Where, however, under the Alien Act or 
any other statute, could a justification be 
found for depriving Mr. De Berenger of 
his money and clothes, some of which 
were kept from the 19th of April to the 
14th of May? What right had the Stock 
Exchange Committee, a self-elected and 
self-constituted body, to intrude upon the 
privacy of any individual, or to pervert 
the regular course of public justice ? 
_ Mr, Bathurst said, that unless the 
House, in the exertion of its paramount 
authority, chose to order a particular in- 
quiry, which in a matter of such delicacy 
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it would scarcely think expedient, the sub, 
ject must rest upon the statement made} 
the right hon. gentleman, (Mr. Adding. 
ton). It did not appear, that the situa, 
of Mr. De Berenger was worse than thatgt 
other persons under similar circumstangg. 
or that he was intruded upon more } 
strangers, or was more publicly seen, thy 
if he had been at large, with liberty jp 
walk where he pleased. He did not knog 
what were the precise regulations of jy 
Alien Act with regard to clothes » 
money ; but when such a charge was q. 
hibited against an individual, it seemg 
natural. that such a power should 
allowed. 

Mr. Abercrombie thought that a mp 
serious charge could not be brought again, 
any minister, than that he had misapplisi 
and: abused the powers vested in him by 
the Alien Act, and that it well merite 


farther inquiry. There was undoubtedl 


great hardship in the case of Mr, h 
Berenger: he was not allowed the mean 
of making his own defence; and ly 
means of his confinement witnesses wer 
intruded upon him to identify his perm, 
and he was thus compelled to supply 
testimony to his adversaries. 

Lord A. Hamilton asked, at what tim 
the charge against Mr. De Berenger, fn 
which he was arrested under the Alien 
Act, had arisen 

Mr. Bathurst replied, that the House, ii 
it deemed fit, might order an investigation 
of the whole grounds of his confinemen; 
but he would not consent to fritter away 
the subject, by giving answers to que 
tions that might lead to improper dis 
closures, 

Lord A. Hamilton added, that he wishel 
for no disclosure of state secrets, wilh 
which the right hon. gentleman alway 
appeared so big; he only asked, at wht 
time the suspicion arose against Mr. Ds 
Berenger? 

Mr. J. H. Addington answered, that le 
imagined the suspicion arose at the tim 
when the warrant was issued, which would 
appear by the date. f 

Sir F. Burdett observed, that w 
doubtedly credit could not be refused 
the statement that Mr. Addington bal 
made; but, under the circumstances, 
was requiring a great deal of the Hous 
He wished that a select committee shoul 
be appointed, to inquire into this case, # 
well as into the cause of the continued de 
tention of Mr. Colville, in Coldbath-field 
prison, 
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Mr. De Berenger. 

Mr. Ponsonby remarked upon the cons 
fasion that seemed to exist between the 

wers given by the Alien Act, and the 
circumstances of the existing prosecution 
against Mr. De Berenger, which might 
have led to the inconveniencies that 
| were now the subject of complaint. It 
seemed that there was no authority for de- 
taining De Berenger’s money ; and when it 
was afterwards restored, not only the 
amount, but the very identical money, 
ought to have been returned, that it might 
not be employed against him on the trial. 
The subject deserved further investigation : 
and, as points of importance and delicacy 
might be involved, it could be conducted 
in any way ministers should think most 
expedient. 

The Attorney General adverted to the 
application which had been made to him 
by the defendants, to become their advo- 
cate; which he had refused, thinking, 
that as a servant of the public, and asa 
member of parliament, it might occasion 
embarrassment, if not a collision of his 
duties: in the exercise of the same discre- 
tion, he had refused likewise to conduct 
the prosecution. With regard to the facts 
of this case, it appeared, that at the time 
Mr. De Berenger was arrested under the 
warrant of the secretary of state, no charge 
had been brought against him regarding 
the fraud on the Stock Exchange; and 
after the bill was found, he was treated 
exactly like any other alien, on the re- 
sponsibility of the secretary of state. 
Much had been said regarding the taking 
of the clothes and money of Mr. De 
Berenger; but the House must be aware, 
that in cases of felony the magistrate had 
aright by law to detain them for the pur- 
poses of the future trial; he admitted, 
however, that the charge against Mr. De 
Berenger was only for a misdemeanour, 
and upon that an important distinction 
might perhaps be founded. The deten- 
tion in this case was not the act of the 
ecretary of state; the property of the 
Prisoner had been detained by the alien 
messengers; and if they had exceeded 
their powers, they were unquestionably re- 
sponsible. He was willing to allow, that 
if unwelcome visitors were intruded upon 


Mr. De Berenger, it was unjustifiable, and | 


the door might be closed upon them ; but 

he did not apprehend, that the secretary 

of state had issued an order to compel Mr. 

De Berenger to see strangers; though 

possibly he might, to distinguish this case 

ftom that of treason (where no persons 
(VOL, XXVIL. ) 
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were allowed to be admitted), have given 
an order, that any person who wished to 
see Mr. De Berenger should not be pre- 
vented. As to the propriety of the com- 
mitment under the Alien Act, this was 
not a fit time to enter into any discussion 
upon it. 

Sir S. Romilly hoped that the examina- 
tion into this subject would not be allowed 
to rest — here; but that some grave 
inquiry would be instituted, in order to 
ascertain whether it was true, that the 
powers given by the Alien Act had been 
perverted and abused for the sake of 
putting the individual in question under 
disadvantages that did not, in the ordinary 
course of law, attend his case. After the 
solemn assertion of the right hon. gentle- 
man, no man had a right to say that the 
arrest of Mr. De Berenger had been abso- 
lutely occasioned by the prosecution 
commenced against him; but it was still 
@ question, whether the warrant of the 
secretary of state had not been exerted 
with some view to the misdemeanour with 
which Mr. De Berenger was charged. It 
would be quite new in law, to say that a 
man charged with a misdemeanour was 
liable to be deprived of his papers, money, 
and clothes, by the magistrate: in this 
case, it seemed that the papers, money, 
and clothes, had been taken before the bill 
was found; and that after that event they 
were detained for the purposes of the pro- 
secution. In the Alien Act, sir Samuel 
Romilly knew of no authority to deprive a 
man of any thing but arms; and the 
House would do well to recollect the addi- 
tional circumstance, that the secretary of 
stale was not justified in issuing his Avar- 
rant for the arrest of an alien, unless the 
country would be endangered by his 
escape. It did not appear, that the 
papers, money, or clothes of Mr. De 
Berenger had been in the’ regular custody 
of any individual, or that they might not 
have been altered and marked for the pur- 
poses of the pending prosecution. At 
present, there was reason to believe that 
the warrant of the secretary of state had 
been emploved to further the proceeding 
in the court oflaw. 

The Solicitor General said, that under 
the Alien Act an absolute power had been 
given to the Secretary of State to take: in- 
dividuals into custody, of which he had 
availed himself in the case of Mr. De Be- 
renger. During that detention, this per- 
son was proceeded against: by -somie in- 
dividual for an‘ alleged misdemeanor. In 
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this, what was there wherewith to charge 
the Secretary of State? Was he, because 
an individual had committed, or was sup- 
posed to have committed, some crime 
-against other individuals, to abstain. from 
taking such measures against him as he 
judged necessary for the safety of the 
-state? If aman was charged with a most 
serious offence, with a most gross fraud 
against individuals, was it to be said that 
the.Secretary of State could enforce the 
Alien Act against that man for no other 
purpose than to aid the private prose- 
cutors? What reason was there then to 
induce the House to suppose the Alien 
Act to have been abused? The petitioner, 
however, complained that he was confined 
iu the felons’ side of Newgate, a place 
where he ought not to have been confined 
under the Alien Act. That place was the 
only place to which he could have been 
committed by the warrant of the magis- 
trate under the criminal charge that had 
been preferred against him; and his hav- 
ing afterwards remained in that prison 
was a circumstance which depended on 
his own choice. His money, clothes, and 
papers, it was said, were detained. The 
Alien Act contained nothing in relatign to 
these things. But if these effects had been 
seized, and had been found conducive to 
the furtherance of justice in a prosecution 
instituted against the individual, could it 
be said that it was a dereliction of duty, 
that these effects were not delivered up by 
the Secretary of State to the person by 
whom, if they were anywise conducive to 
his inculpation, they would inevitably be 
destroyed? It had been argued on the 
other side of the House, as if this had 
~ been merely a civil suit against Mr. De 
Berenger. But it was a charge of a most 
heinous offence. What grievance was 
there, that the identical notes found on 
the person of De Berenger were detained, 
if others equal in value were given to him? 
It had been said, that captain De Berenger 
had served the country—but was he for 
that reason less in a condition to injure it? 
Surely not. For the reasons which he had 
stated, he thought there was no ground to 
induce the House to interfere in this case : 
more especially, as it seemed that the ob- 
ject of the petitioner was, through the 
means of the authority of the House, to 
obtain, for the purpose of suppressing, those 
documents which might eventually bring 
-him to justice. 
. Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that, not- 
withstanding all that had been said, it ap- 


Mr, De Berenger. [so 
eared singular, that the necessity 
for the detention of 
renger-as on state grounds, exactly at the 
time when a prosecution was inst} 
against him by a private body. If, hoy, 
ever, it was positively stated, that they 
were sufficient reasons of state Policy fo, 
the detention of De Berenger, he: shoul 
acquiesce in the measures which had beg 
taken in his case; but it was necessary 
that a positive statement of this natu, 
should be made. He had hoped tohay 
obtained some. light in the course of th 
discussion, on the power of the Sec 
of State to seize papers. He believed; 
had been the invariable practice of the 
office so to do. Certain it was, that 
such power was given by the Alien Ag, 
On this point, he wished: 
further information; for if the papers 
notes, &c. had been wrongfully acquired, 
it was a case of great hardship that the 
should be made use of against their pr. 
prietor; but if they were rightfully x, 
quired, although on another account, he 
conceived it to be regular that they should 
be produced on the trial. There was; 
case, analogous to the present; when a 
attorney, called Crossley, being arrestel 
on a charge of forgery, of which charge 
he was acquitted, a blank affidavit was 
found in his possession, sworn and signed, 
under which he was indicted for perjury, 
found guilty, and sent out of the country. 
It was undoubtedly legal, if a person wa 
under any species of legal confinement, 
that witnesses intended to be produced 
against him should be admitted to se 
him: but that any persons should be at- 
mitted to interrogate him, was an unwat- 
rantable stretch of power. He was of opi« 
nion, that the best mode of proceeding 
would be, to appoint a secret committee 
to inquire into the subject, unless any valid 
objections should be made to this mex 
sure. 
Mr. Lockhart observed, that even it 
cases of felony he could find no statule 


which authorised persons to seize or detaia 


the goods of prisoners; but yet if clothes 
were found with blood on them, in the 
trunk of a person accused of murder, 00 
one would hesitate to seize them. Sup 
posing the detention of the petitioner it 
the first instance to have been, bond fide, 
necessary to the public safety, the casé 
he thought, did not call for any inter 
ference of the House. . 

Sir James Mackintosh observed, that, he 
should not haye taken part in the diss 
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asion before the House, if it had not as- 
gmed an importance which did not belong 


Ath ME pit, from the reasoning which had been 
tuted ade use of on the subject, particularly 
how. MM iyhis hon. friend who had last spoken 
there MMM (ft. Lockhart), and who had disputed the 
CY fon HMM right to seize goods and clothes in cases 
houli offelony, because he had found no statute 
been HE jn the subject; thus seeming to forget that 
tatary MME ihe greater part of the law of England did 
nature HE yot exist in any positive statute, but was 
rhave MM deduced from the constant usage of the | 


jadges of the land. There was an im- 
tant distinction, which overturned much 
that bad been alleged against the petition, 


that goods might be seized for a particular 
at no purpose 5 but not that they should be 
seized for one purpose and detained for 
d fc HM another. It had been admitted in the 
apes, HM course of the discussion, on all hands, that 
uired, HM jt was the constant practice of the Secre- 


tary of State’s office to detain the papers 
ofaliens. It was imperative on the House 


ly to inquire whether this practice, which 
i, he HM jad been persevered in for 20 years, was, 
hould HM or was not, legal: it was peculiarly the 
duty of the House jealously to watch, 


mn ah HE that the most formidable and tremendous 
ested HE power—a power the most susceptible of 
large HB abuse of any which had ever been vested 
} Wis HB in the crown of England—should not be 
gued, MM abused. Illegal, he would venture to call 
Jory, HM that stretch of authority, by which, in ad- 


ntty. HM dition to the power given by the Alien 
1 Wat BE Act (odious as that power was), the papers 
we ofany foreigner could, without any charge 
uc 


having been preferred against him, be 
sized by the Secretary of State.—The 
power of the Secretary of State, as a 
magistrate, he thought should never be 


Opi HM brought in aid of the powers of the Alien 
eding HM Act; for it was not agreeable to the hos- 
uitiee HE pitable spirit of the British law, that this 


Act, which had been made to provide 
oily against extraordinary danger to the 
kingdom, should be construed to the op- 
pression of strangers, by being yoked with 
those powers which were given for the 
purpose of bringing offenders to justice. 
Of the individual who was the subject of 
the discussion, he knew nothing; nor 
should he have said any thing, but for 
some aspersions which his hon. and learned 
friend (the Solicitor-General) had cast-on 
him. His learned friend had presumed 
that the object of the petitioner was, to 
destroy evidence which might be injurious 
lo him. That his- learned friend could 
have had no intention to prejudice the 
minds of a jury against the petitioner, 


[982 
was a charge from which he need not exe ° 
culpate him. Bat that such expressions 


coming from a@ person of so much -weight 
would have that effect, he thought very 
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probable. If such insinuations, or rather. . 


‘such direct charges, were thrown out 


against all petitioners, it would close the- 
doors of the House against the oppressed, 
and close them with iron bars indeed. 

* The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Whitbread then said, that no time 
should be losi—no period suffered to in- 
tervene between the measure which had 
been taken, and the motion for the ap- 
pointment of a secret committee; for, 
otherwise, the unfortunate man who pre-’ 
sented the Petition would find a prejudice 
produced against himself. He alluded to 
what had been said by the Solicitor Ge- 
neral towards the end of his speech—that ~ 
the motive of Mr. De Berenger was, to 
obtain the possession of papers that would’ 
operate to his conviction. [The Solicitor 
General being about to leave the House], 


Mr. W, said he hoped the hon. gentleman 


would not leave the House; for he in-: 
tended to read a letter from the Secretary 
of State, which would give great reason - 
to believe that the whole object of the Se- 
cretary of State was, to further the proses’ 
cution of the Stock Exchange. The peti- 
tioner did not pray for any particular 
notes or papers; but to be put in such a 
state as to enable him to make such exer- 
tions for his defence, as he would have 
been enabled to make before he was taken 
into custody; and he alleged, that being 
in confinement, he was notin a state to 
make, by- his agents, the necessary en- 
quiries, as there were witnesses, who- 
were material, known ta the petitioner only 
by person. He should return to the sub- 
ject, and ask the right -hon. gentleman: 
(Mr. H: Addington) whether he would : 
positively assert that the arrest of the pe- 
titioner was not occasioned by, of at alk 
connected with the prosecution of the: 
Stock Exchange? If he would go that 
length, he should contend, that it was an 
unwarrantable exertion of the power vest- 
ed in the crown ; and if he went the fall 
length of disavowing all such connection 
between the two measures, he (Mr. W.) 
thought he should be able to afford the 
House grounds to suspect the truth of that. 
disavowal, bv some correspondence which © 
he should read. A learned and hon. gen-— 
‘tleman had asked, with a tone of sarcasm, 
which with ill grace was employed 
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against petitioners for justice, why, if the 
cause of the petitioner was a just one, he 
had not sooner brought it forward? The 
reagon was; that the House, though open 
to all complaints, was only open when the 
ordinary channels of redress were shut. 
If he had applied to the House without 
having previously sought redress in vain 
from the officers of the crown, he would 
have been told that he should first have 
sought redress from the Secretary of 
State. This he had now done; and hav- 
ing sought in vain, he applied ta the 
House of Commons, where the Solicitor 
General, the representative of the crown, 
tells him, that his object is to make away 
with the proofs which might be brought 
against him on his trial. Such were the 
unwarrantable attempts to prejudice the 
Heuse ; but the petitioner should be pro- 
tected, if it was in the power of an indivi- 
dual member to protect him. The peti- 
tioner had constantly applied, but for a 
Jong time in vain, for his money—not for 
the identical bank notes, but fur money to 
pay the jailor’s fees, his medical atten- 
dants, and for his sustentation, as the hon. 
gentleman said. But from the 18th 
April to the 13th May, he obtained no- 
thing. The hon. member observed, that 
the petitioner, being confined, was de- 
prived of the opportanity which liberty 
would afford him of preparing the means 
of his defence. He complained also of 
the letter of Mr. Beckett to the petitioner 
on the 2Ist of April, in which the resto- 
ration of his property was promised ; yet 
property was withheld, which, there was 
every reason to infer, had been used by 
the prosecutors of the Stock Exchange 
against Mr. De Berenger, with regard to 
whom the bill of indictment was found a 
few days afterwards. In fact, the papers 
of Mr. De Berenger were refused; but 
copies truly were offered to him. Upon 
what ground, however, he (Mr, W.) would 
ask, were these papers seized at all? He 
called upon the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Addington), to say, by what 
part of the law such a seizure could be 
- warranted? In his judgment, such a sei- 
zure was wholly unwarrantable. But it 
was said, that, although the seizure might 
not be justified by the letter of the law, it 
~ would have been a clumsy oversight not 
to have seized Mr. De Berenger’s papers, 
under all the circumstances of the case ; 
and it was said also, that such a seizure 
was according to the practice which had 
prevailed in the Secretary of State’s de- 
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partment with regard to aliens. To 
first statement, he however should 
that no pablic officer could be justified 
exceeding the provisions of the law ; an 
to the second, that no practice could, wa, 
rant a violation of the principles of ihe 
constitution. If, indeed, the conte 

were maintained, the issue of general wa, 
rants would have been held sacred, jy 
the 5th of May, Mr. Beckett informe 
Mr. De Berenger that, even should he 
be bailed under the indictment respeeti 

the transaction at the Stock Exchange, he 
would not be liberated, but referred 
the custody of a king’s messenger; and 
Mr. De Berenger had been so ill-treated 
in that custody, that he preferred remain. 
ing even in Newgate. There, however, 
the petitioner was condemned to remain 
without his money, without the means of 
obtaining subsistence or medical relief, 
But at length, on the 13th of May, th 
property of Mr. De Berenger, including 
186/. in notes (but not the notes taken 
from Mr. De Berenger), was restored to 
him ; that is, above a month after he had 
been robbed of it; for he could not hesis 
tate to call it robbery; and was robbery 
to be atoned for by mere restitution, ac 
cording to the law of England? If the 
Attorney General were to argue sucha 
transaction con amore, what an effect would 
his eloquence and rectitude produce upon 
the minds of a jury? A very different 
effect, indeed, as he apprehended, from 


that which the learned gentleman en 


deavoured upon this occasion to produce 
in that House. The hon. member ex- 
pressed his inteation to follow the prece 
‘dent of the House in the case of Mr, 
Colville confined in Cold Bath-fields. In 
the appointment of a committee in that 
case, nothing improper transpired. The 
result was, a report justifying the eonduct 
of ministers in detaining that alien in cus- 
tody, by stating that his detention was ne 
cessary to the safety of the state ; and ifa 
similar report were made on the case of the 
petitioner, no blame could attach to mt 
nisters. But for the sake of justice and 
humanity—for the sake of the minister 
whose character was implicated by the 
conduct complained of by the petitionet 


-—and for the sake of the petitioner him 


self, he called upon the House to institute 
an enquiry. That enquiry, was, indeed, 
necessary to satisfy the ends of publi¢ 
justice—to maintain the principles of the 


British constitution—and. to afford a fait 
opportunity of justification to an obscure 


—e 


= 


friendless foreigner—to a much traduced 
individual. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded with moving, ‘* That a select com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into the 
circumstances connected with the arrest 
and detention of Charles Random De Be- 
renger, now @ prisoner in his Majesty’s 
gaol of Newgate.” 

Sir F. Burdett seconded the motion. 

On the question being put, 

Mr. Bathurst said, he did not consider 
that any ground had been stated, which 
could warrant the House in adopting the 
motion of the hon. gentleman; and with 
that feeling he thought the best mode of 
disposing of the question, would be to 
move, that the House should proceed to 
the orders of the day.—As to the conduct 
of the Secretary of State, which bad been 
aTaigned on this occasion, he considered 
it perfectly justifiable ; and, for his own 
part, if he were acting as a magistrate, he 
should think if he gave up. the identical 
articles of property claimed by Mr. Be- 
renger, which might, he did not say would, 
lead to his conviction, he should be guilty 
of a dereliction of his public duty, as 
adopting a line of conduct which would 
tend to defeat the ends of justice. It ap- 
peared, that they were called upon to de- 
fend themselves, not on account of the 
arrest of Berenger, but because it was 
deemed necessary to take from him cer- 
tain articles. This was a very delicate 
point to entertain. He did not mean to 
sy, that the practice of the Secretary of 
State’s office should not be enquired into ; 
but be deprecated a hasty and precipitate 
decision. The question did not stand on 
the fact of Berenger being in a peculiar 
situation—it was not to be argued on that 


} ground. What they were to enquire was, 


whether, under a general position, the Se- 
cretary of State had nota right, with re- 
ference to the safety of the country, to 
seize those papers? If it were the practice 
of the office, under the eye of parliament, 
to detain the papers of suspected indiyi- 
duals, then there arose a presumption, that 
such a proceeding was not an abuse of 
power, but a fair exercise of it. The Se- 
cretary of State did not assume this power 
merely from the situation which he filled ; 
twas a power, which, in time of war, 
naturally and necessarily extended over 
dliens—and he knew, that at, the time the 
Alien Act was introduced, very great 
doubts existed, whether such an enact- 
ment were wanted, to enable the King to’ 
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did appear to him quite absurd, on send- 
ing an alien out of the kingdom for sedi- 
tious practices, to give him all bis papers, 
comprising, perhaps, those very docu- 
ments on which the belief of his crimi- 
nality was founded ; or to permit him to 
depart without examining what money he 
had about him, for the purpose of disco« 
vering, if possible, from whom he receiv 
ed payment. The motion for the com- 
mittee, which came before him and be- 
fore the House by surprise, was not sup= 


him of its necessity. The case of Colville, 
‘which had been alluded to, was very dif- 
ferent. That person had been long in 
confinement, and examination became ne- 


now been asked, could be answered, with- 
out having recourse to a committee ; but, at 
all events, he did not think it would be 
right to comply with the motion, under 
the novel circumstances which accompa- 
nied it.—-The hon. gentleman (Mr. Whit 
bread) having first moved that the Petition 
do lie on the table, and immediately after, 
having procured some more documents, 
4alled upon the House to adopt a fresh 
proceeding. The right hon. gentleman 
concluded by moving, “ That the other 
orders of the day be proceeded in.” 

Mr. Horner said, the. gentlemen who 
had spoken against the motion, had given 
a stronger colour of importance to the de- 
bate, than it before had. ‘The right hon. 
gentleman who last spoke bad stated, that 
the question came before him by surprise ! 
This was one of the most extraordinary 
circumstances he had ever heard. What 
was the surprise the right hon. gentleman 
complained of? A transaction well known 
to the gentlemen opposite was introduced, 
and their own correspondence was read 
in their presence, in that House ; this was 
the whole foundation for the statement 
that they were taken by surprise. Surely 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. H. Adding 
ton), who was in the office of the Secretary 
of State, had a right to be acquainted with 
the case! Certainly they might allow the 
gentlemen opposite time to prepare’ their 
defence ; but the House ought not, to 
forget, that the prayer of the petitioner was 


ration, in order that he might collect evi« 
dence, and facilitate his just defence—sq 


that he might be placed on a ievel with 


his co-defendants in the indictment. Une 


|doubtedly there might be a good reason 


tend aliens out of his dominions, Now, it 


i his detention—but that reason ought 


ported on any ground that could convince’ 


cessary. Many of the questions that had 


most urgent—that he prayed for his libee 
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House. The right hon. gentleman told 
them that he would be tried next week, and 
that he was analien. But the first obser- 


vation ought rather torender them anxious 


that every opportunity should be afforded 
him to make the necessary arrangements 
for his trial—and, with respect to the 
second, it was sufficient to observe, that 
he had been twenty years in this country 
in his Majesty’s service. He, for one, 
-did not wish to press for inquiry as to the 
legality of the power exercised, at the 

resent moment. Let a proper pause be 
made—let the Alien Act be scrupulously 


examined, to see whether his Majesty’s | 


government had not committed a high 
crime and misdemeanor, in assuming a 
wer which it did not give. But all this 
fad nothing to do with the prayer of the 
petition-~and it was the duty of the House 
‘to see immediately, what necessity there 
for detaining this man in custody. 

He was willing to receive, as fact, the 
‘statement of the under secretary (Mr. H. 
Addington), that his detention had no- 
thing to do with the fraud on the Stock 
Exchange. That fraud should be most 


minutely inquired into; and the public 


were much obliged to those individuals 
who had exerted themselves in tracing it 
to its source; but if it should be found 
that Berenger was imprisoned in con- 
sequence of that fraud, then he had no 
hesitation in saying, that the individuals 
by whom that imprisonment was autho- 
rised, were guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanor. 

Mr. H. Addington said, that he had cer- 
tainly been taken by surprise, because 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Whitbread) had 
stated distinctly, that, unless he (Mr. 
Addington) or some other gentleman on 
that side of the House, could give satisfac- 
tory answers to his interrogatories, he 
would probably, at a future day, move for 
a committee to investigate the transaction. 
This: impressed himself and other hon. 
members with an idea, that the question 


would not then be discussed—and many 


gentlemen had asked him whether there 
was any necessity for them to stay.— 
(Laughter, and cries of Hear.)—They 
were of course anxious to know, whether 
the debate was likely to come on, as they 
might wish to take a part in it. The hon. 
gentleman certainly could not expect, 
that he should be prepared, on the moment, 
to answer all his questions. The only 
notice he had received of the motion from 


to be most clearly pointed out to the 


De Berenger.. 


| 
the hon. gentleman was, an_ intimation: P 
that he would probably present a petition t 
in the course of the evening, from Be. f 
renger; and, as he had determined not tg: t 
oppose it, if it were respectfully worded, 
he thought it would have been merely nes n 
cessary for him to state generally the cir.) [| 
cumstances of the transaction. In hisopi-, 
nion no prima facie case had been made out I 
to induce a suspicion that the Secretary of c 
State had. abused his powers under the 
Alien Act. And, if no prima facie cae Be 
were made out, he could not see the pro- re 
priety or necessity of agreeing to refer v 
the business to a committee. — Bc 
Mr. Ponsonby never heard a more ingee 
hhuous statement made in his life by any st 
entleman, than that with which they P 
ad just been favoured; and he assured he 
the right hon. gentleman, that he felt to 
obliged to him for his candour.—(A: & ti 
laugh.) —He was not disposed to press.the sl 
question to an immediate decision, and 
therefore he would propose, that the mo- Fn 
tion should be adjourned till Monday or 80 
Tuesday. if 
Mr. Bathurst said, there was alreadya J&R vi 
motion and amendment before the House; J w: 
he wished a decision to take place on’ & hi 
these. If the suggestion of the right bon, J an 
gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) were adopted, for 
he would not be placed in so favourable a’ th 
situation on Monday, as that in which he: | 
at present stood. 7 1 me 
Mr. Whitbread observed, that, when he JB i 
originally addressed the House on the J di 
petition, he had certainly signified bis ine 
tention, unless he received a satisfactory J M 
explanation on the ‘subject, to move for a 
committee on a future day. But, in the 
course of the debate, so much prejudice RE! 
was apparent—and the arguments of 
veral Jearned gentlemen appeared so un- § 2 
just, that he felt himself bound to take the J Po 
step he had done—But having’ relieved ‘er 
himself, by the course he pursued, his J dur 
object was gained, and he would cheer’ Bi 
fully agree to adjourn the subject till BF tc 
Monday. Nor did he think that, by such’ on! 
a proceeding, the right hon. gentleman f tha 
would be placed in a worse situation; — ' 
for, even where personal charges of mal- the 
administration had been made against in BS 
dividuals, the debate had frequently been f Was 
adjourned, and yet the party accuse! 1 
never found himself in a worse state than brag 
before. Two reasons particularly 
duced him to agree to the adjournment; 7 
first, because the right hon.” gentleman ae 


(Mr. H. Addington) saig, if time were 


go} Annuities to Lord Lynedock, 
iven him, be could answer every ques- 
tion satisfactorily; and next, because 
flocks of orators, who meant to speak on 
the question, had, it.seems, gone away, 
and he did not wish the right hon. gentle- 
man to fight with fewer troops than he 
bad it in his power to muster—(A laugh.) 
The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
Berenger was not. arrested on any 


of charge whateyer connected with the 
1e Stock Exchange. But that was not 
se enough. He would ask, orf the solemn 
D- responsibility of the right hon. gentleman, 


whether Berenger was now detained in 
consequence of the Stock Exchange fraud 
—or because it was considered that the 
state would be more. secure if he were im- 


y' IE prisoned, than if he were at large? The 
ed hon. gentleman then called upon the House 
lt to mark particularly the prayer of the pe- 
A: tition ; which was, “ that the petitioner 
he [— should be liberated,'on bail ; that he might 
nd prepare for his defence ; which he could 


not do in prison, and which no human 
soul out of prison, could do but himself.” 
If this prayer were refused, then the con- 
viction on his (Mr. Whitbread’s) mind 
was, that the Secretary of State considered 
his freedom as dangerous to the state; 
and nothing less than full proof. of the 
foundation of such a feeling could satisfy 
the justice of the case. 

Mr. Bathurst persevered in his amend- 
ment, and the gallery was cleared for a 
division, The House did not, however, 
divide—and, as we understood, the re- 
newal of the discussion was fixed for 
Monday the 23d instant. 


ory 
ora 

the Petition From THE City oF Lonpon 
lice Respecting THE Corn Trave.| Mr. 


Sheriff Magnay appeared at the bar with 
a Petition from the lord mayor and cor- 
poration of London, praying that no al- 
teration might be made in the Corn Laws 
during this session, 
_ The Speaker thought it. his duty to no- 
tice, that this Petition was presented b 
only one of the sheriffs. . He had no doubt 
that a satisfactory reason could be assigned 
to the House for’ the non-attendance of 
the other, as the form required, 
Sir J. Shaw stated, that the other sheriff 
Was indisposed. 
The Speaker said, that this was, o 


than ff Course, a perfectly satisfactory reason for 
absence. 

ent; The Petition was brought up, and read ; 

man *tting forth, That the petitioners have 


alentively considered the proceedings 
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now pending in the House, for regulating 
the importation of corn into the United 
Kingdom ; and that the alterations pro- 
posed to.be made in the laws for regu- 
lating the importation of corn appear to 
the petitioners to be matter of the most 
serious importance; and it would be 
highly desirable that no material altera- 
tion should take place therein until a 
more ample trial has been had of their 
effect, under existing circumstances; and 
praying, that the consideration of the pro- 
ceedings for regulating the importation of 
corn may be adjourned to the next session ; 
whereby a more accurate judgment and 
opinion can be formed than at this time, 
and the fullest opportunity would be 
thereby afforded for the due consideration 
of a question of-such magnitude.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table, 


Annuities To Lorp Lynepock, &c.} 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
order of the day for taking into further 
consideration the Resolution for granting 
an annuity of 2,000/. per annum to lord 
Lynedock. 

In the committee, the right hon. gen- 
tleman stated, that it had been usual to 
‘confine grants of this description to three. 
successive lives; but as it was felt that the 
fourth nobleman in succession, unless some 
fortuitous circumstance occurred, might be 
totally unable to uphold the necessary 
splendour of his situation, it was deemed 
advisable to render the annuity, as in the 
case of the duke of Wellington, co-exten- 
sive with the title. It was not intended - 
to increase the sum already voted to these 
gallant officers; in the present state of 
the finances of the country, as muck had 
been done, as a just sense of public 
ceconomy would admit. He then moved, 
¢¢ That an annual sum of 2,000. should be 
granted to his Majesty out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, to be laid out in the most be- 
neficial manner for Thomas lord Lyne- 
dock, and those who succeeded him in the 
title.” 

Mr. W. Smith approved of the principle 
of not giving too large and extensive pen-. 
sions, with the peerage: the latter was in 
itself a greatreward. It was not necessary 
that a man who had raised himself to no- 
bility by his exploits, should live in the 
same aye of splendour as one who had 
not such exploits to adorn his situation, 
It was the more advisable to be cautious. 
on this subject, as in every war we might 
expect that there would be several in- 
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stances where similar rewards would be 
necessary. 

Sir C. Monck said a few words, coinciding 
with the Resolution as it was now altered. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley objected to the crea- 
tion of peers, if the finances of the country 
were not competent to furnish them with 
adequate pensions, Persons so created 


might, perhaps, for their own lives, be 
able to-support their dignity and indepen- 
dence; but the inevitable consequence 
must be, that their descendants in some 
generations must look to the existing 
pro- 


government for maintenance and 
tection. 

After a few words from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Resolution was 
agreed to, conferring 2,000/. annually on 
lord Lynedock and his heirs male. 

_ » Resolutions precisely similar were passed 
with respect to lord Hill and lord Beres- 
rd. 


committee on the Act of the 9th and 10th 
of Wiliam 3, for preventing the exporta- 
tion of wool. 

Mr. Huskisson stated, that by the Act in 
juestion, no farmer, within ten miles of 
the coast, in the counties of Kent and 
Sussex, was allowed to remove his wool 

‘from the place where it was deposited, 
without first stating to the proper officer, 
not only the number of fleeces he had 
sheared, but the entire weight; under pain 
of forfeiting three times the value of the 
wool so removed. As this was productive 
of much vexation to the growers of wool 
in those districts, he wished to place them 
‘exactly on a level with persons in other 
parts of the kingdom, leaving the laws 
against the exportation of wool in full 
force—and, for that purpose, he would 
move for the repeal of so much of the 
said Act as inflicted the penalties he had 
mentioned. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


Corn Trave,] Mr. Bankes said, the 
motion which he was about to propose was 
not brought forward with a view to create 
any unnecessary delay in the proceedings 
of the House. The committee for which 
he intended to move might easily, he con- 
ceived, come to a report, within so short a 

* time as not to prevent parliament from 
- adopting measures on the subject of the 
corn trade, if necessary, this session. He 
was anxious that the House should be 


tions. 


Corn Trade. 
accutately informed, what the actual stay 
of the corn trade at present was; and 
what its situation was likely to be, with 
reference to importation, before the ney 
harvest, and for two or three months afig 
it. If they were in possession of this in. 
formation, they would know how to ag 
But it was very dangerous for them to pro. 
ceed in new-modelling the corn laws, x 
the end of the war, without knowing’ th 
probable terms of the peace, or the effec 
it might have on the finances of th 
country. A worse period could not hay 


| been selected for entertaining the question, 


—He wished to confine the committee 4 


the consideration of two points: Firs, 


What is the state of the foreign corn now 
in the kingdom; and next, what is th 


| opinion of the best informed persons as to 


the probable importation of corn from 
abroad, during the time he had mentioned, 


: This information could only be procuted 
by oral testimony—and, if it appeared, 

Woot Trave.] On the motion of Mr. | eft 

uskisson, the House resolved itself into a |, 


there was no likelihood of foreign 
corn coming into the market for som 
time, he thought it would be wise tote 


“main as we were. If the contrary were 


apprehended, then it might be proper 
resort to some legislative measure. The 
hon. gentleman then moved, “ That i 
Select Committee be appointed to enquite 
into the corn trade, so far as relates to the 
importation and warehousing of foreign 
corn, and to report their observations 
theréupon ; together with the minutes d 
evidence which may be taken before 
them.” 

Mr. Wm. Smith rose to second the mo: 
tion ; and not in consequence of any newly 
acquired lights, but in perfect conformity 
with the opinion he had _ shortly delivered 
in one of the early debates on the resolv- 


thing which. had since passed he wa 
confirmed in the opinion, that the Hout 


was not ripe to decide on the final mitt: 


sure. It was unnecessary, on the’ preset! 


motion, to enter into the general reasot- 
ings on the sabject at large; it seemed 


to him enough to induce any gentlemal 
to support the proposition for a commitieé, 
that sufficient grounds were not yet lail 
for an ulterior proceeding. The evidence 
of the committee of Jast year was littl 
applicable to present circumstances, al 
nothing further had been adduced. He 
approved, therefore, of the committe 
even should the inquiry g° no furthet 
than the honourable mover had proposed 
but he approved it still more, in the col 


He then had said, and by every 
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yiction that when once appointed, the in- |, 


quiry would probably be far more exten: 
sive, and embrace so many points as might 
delay the whole measure till another year; 
an event which he regarded as very desira- 
ble, because affording opportunity to ob- 
tain that knowledge which farther time 
only could bestow, but which was neces- 
sary to enable the House to legislate 
wisely and safely on the matter. Who 
could yet say what might be the effect of 
peace, and the commercial treaties to be 
made in consequence, on the state of mar- 
kets either at home or abroad? Farther, 
was not parliament pledged to relieve the 
country from the property tax in a short 
period after the restoration of tranquillity 
—and would not the remission of that 
burthen make an immense difference both 
to landlords and tenants, and enable both 
far better to support a very considerable 
reduction in the prices of produce? He 
had before alluded to the state of our cir- 
culating medium, an affair of no small im- 
portance in the present argument. Be- 
sides, the abundance of the last harvest 
was notorious; and when the quantity so 
far compensated for the diminution of 
price, the farmer was in no danger surely 
of being so much injured in one season as 
to discourage agriculture ‘to a degree at 
all likely to affect the general welfare, 
He was sure also, that a more deliberate 
discussion, and an evident desire in the 
House to obtain all requisite information, 
would convince the people at large, that 
their real interests were consulted, and 
render them far more satisfied with what- 
ever might be the eventual determination. 
One hon. gentleman had proposed to avoid 
the inconveniencies which’ haste might 
occasion, by making the present only a 
temporary measure; but in an affair of 
such magnitude and general importance, 
itwas surely better well to consider and 
weigh your enactments, and eyen to post- 
pone them to the most proper and conve- 
hient opportunities, than to adopt them 
hastily, and trust to remedy their defects 
by future and even speedy alterations. 
Agriculture, too, ought to rest on more 
steady provisions; its very nature de- 
manded them ;—the farmer could not be 


better still if carried so far as to delay till 

1 a session a measure which he felt 

umself at present bound to se. 
(VOL, XXVIL) - 


Sir H. Parnell did not think that any 
grounds were offered for the committee. 
As to the observation, that the farmers 
could not be ruined in one year, he could 
not agree to the truth of it. This was the 
time in which all the corn was brought to 
Dantzic for the purpose of exportation ; 
and if the present measure was not adopted, 
the consequence would be, that. there 
would be such an influx of foreign corn 
‘into the market as must have the effect of 
converting many thousand acres of tillage 
land in this country into pasture, 

Mr. Broadhead was for the committee. 
‘The report of the former one was not such 
as the House could proceed to legislate 
upon for the whole kingdom, as it related 
almost exclusively to Ireland. It might 
be a deficiency of understanding on his 
part, but he declared to God he could not 
comprehend what the House had done 
upon that report; and, whether they 
meant to fix the price at 63s. or 73s. he 
knew no more than a man in the clouds, 

Mr. Rose would put it to the House to 
decide, whether, as there was not suffi- 
cient evidence to proceed upon, it would 
not be infinitely better to defer the farther 
consideration of the entire subject - till 
another year ; and that a committee should 
be appointed for the express purpose of 
obtaining full evidence, 

Mr. Peel wished the House to cansider 
the time at which the proposition for the 
new committee (that proposed by Mr. 
Bankes) was made. In consequence of 
the report of last year, two Bills were now 


-before the House ; and having made this 


progress, itis now proposed to have a new 
committee to do the whole work over 
again. Why was not the necessity for 
this committee seen before? The enquiries 
that might be made by it could only be 
temporary ; and when they were made, 
what ground could there then be to legis- 
late upon? The effect would be, that the 
enquiry would be made on circumstances 
that would. perpetually vary, and thus a 
new committee of investigation would be 
necessary every year. He did not think 
that any thing further was requisite to 
enable the House to proceed. If ever it 
intended to legislate, the late decision, in 
the proportion of five to one, was sufficient _ 
authority to enable it to do so, 
Mr. Protheroe said, he had never dis- 
guised his opinion as to the defective evi- 
dence on which the original report was 
founded. Jt was almost entirely confined 
to om interests of Ireland 
3 
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and he thought the people of England had 
a right to the same advantage of inquiry. 
He shouid, therefore, vote for the motion. 
Mr. Alderman C. Smith, unless he could 
“obtain further information, would vote 
‘against the measure altogether. At pre- 
‘gent, he was for the committee. Shi 
Sir John Newport opposed the committee. 
“It would only occasion useless delay, and 
“give opportunity for raising a clamour 
-against'the measure. The House should 
“never suffer clamour of this kind to have 
the least influence upon their decisions. 
-If he were to write to his constituents, and 
‘tell them that they were deeply interested 
- ‘inthe success of this measure, and by this 
‘means procure meetings and combinations, 
as had been done in other places, he should 
‘be called a seditious man. He admitted, 
that the attention of the committee was a 
‘good deal directed to Ireland, not for the 
‘exclusive interest of that country, but to 
‘ascertain her capacity to make England 
independent of foreign countries by her 
‘own produce and that of Ireland. He 
“again deprecated the influencing of the 
bk of the people, who never look 
yond momentary gratification, toward 
future distress. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer certainly 
‘thought, that on a part of the subject the 
House had not obtained sufficient infor- 
‘mation. In his opinion, the House would 
‘disgrace itself by proceeding so far as it 
‘had done, and not going farther. But 
without proper information we should still 
be left in uncertainty as to the general 
‘average, and therefore he preferred the 
graduated scale. The delay of a year 
“would have a considerable effect in the 
“way of information; for little could be 
‘obtained before, respecting the foreign 
‘trade; butas far as it went, what had been 


-obtained was satisfactory. On the whole, | 


‘he was disposed to support the motion for 
‘the committee. 
»> Mr. Frederick Douglas denied that the 
object of the proposers of the Bill was to 
support any combination of landholders ; 
but the House was called on to pay atten- 
tion to the interests of agriculture. A 
graduated scale of any sort would not 
‘effect the intended purpose, as it would 
‘enable the importing merchants to outbid 
the farmers. He should oppose the 
motion. 

Sir John Sebright was of opinion, that 
the committee would be perfectly useless. 
It would give an opportunity to the con- 


Corn Trade. 99% 
as long as the enormous one presents Mme thal 
yesterday. He would ask, was it likey ime ap 
that there was any person in a town, eithy ime Sin 
gentleman or chimney-sweeper, who, i fe por 
appealed to, would say, that he would ng Mme pas 
rather have bread cheap than dear? . and 

Mr. Daly was against the committe I pre 
-as, in his opinion, all necessary inform, [me to 
tion had been obtained. ' On 

Mr. Finlay thought it highly necessay i not 
that the committee should enter into th fim or | 
enquiry. 1 
_ Mr. Preston was against the committe, fie si0 
In contradistinction to what had been si Mi 42. 
respecting the wealth of farmers, he woul 
assert that these persons in general wen 
in very narrowed circumstances ; and jy 
this very year, unless the landlords wer 
very merciful, more distresses would 
taken than had been executed during th ros 
last 20 years. The average price of lan, Ji pu 
he contended, notwithstanding the enn jm 2‘ 
mous rates at which pieces were som [me Cit 
times purchased, was not more than 2%, fe of 
an acre; and in Scotland, landlords wen je sid 
glad to get 20s. on the average. suc 

Mr. Huskisson would not hesitate to sy, for 
that all those who supported the motin Me gt 
for the committee, did so with a views fm the 
defeat the measure altogether, Th Hie Je 
greatest apprehension might well preva of 
in the country, when it was a fact, tha H. 
some hundreds of thousands of acres ha fe thé 
only been cultivated under the idea of the 
improbability that foreign corn would: 
imported: and those who had disbune {to 
their capital on inclosures, would rue the fi St 
day when they had done so, unless jut Me Ye 
protection were afforded them. Hewoull (iy He 
vote against going into the committe Mi 1 
at all. pa 

Mr. Bathurst was in favour of the com fy th 
mittee, toa limited extent. He attribute th 
the clamour which prevailed, to’the sub i 52 
ject not having been brought forwarda my 20 
an earlier period of the session. . rah 

Mr. Canning replied to the remarksol i 0 
Mr. Huskisson. The Chancellor of th 
Exchequer had, in his opinion, been mos i 1! 
unfairly attacked, accused as he had been gy *! 
of tergiversation, while he had taken the a 
most discreet, just, and sound, though ce 8 : 
tainly not the most popular part, through a 
out the whole discussion. It was agt thi 
on all sides, that some protection was It tb 
cessary to the British grower; and # N 
would be a great misfortune if the pr-—y 
ceedings were to be suspended now, whilt r 
so much alarm prevailed. be 


Mr. Bankes explained. He contended 


stituents to get ready petitions ten times 
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that nobody would ever think of enacting 
a permanent law at such a time as this. 
Since this period last year, when the Re- 
port was presented, twelve months had 
passed, more eventful than any in history ; 
and whatever report might have been then 
presented, it would have been insufficient 
to legislate upon at the present period. 
On the whole, he thought the House could 
§ not safely venture either to pass the law 
or to put it off. sgn 

The question was then put, and a divi- 
sion took place—In favour of the motion, 
42; Against it, 99 ;—Majority, 57. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 23. 
Mr, De Berencer.] Mr. Whitbread 


rose, in pursuance of his notice, for the 
purpose of moving for the appointment of 
a Secret Committee, to enquire into the 
circumstances attending the confinement 
of C. R. Baron De Berenger on the felons’ 
| side of Newgate. For the information of 
such members as were not present on a 
former night, he recapitulated the various 
grounds then urged for complying with 
the motion; and noticed the single ob- 
jection made to it, that the under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
H. Addington) had solemnly asserted, 
that Mr. De Berenger was arrested under 
the authority, given by the Alien Act, 
on charges ‘and suspicions totally distinct 
from any fraudulent transactions with the 
Stock Exchange. Without such an asse- 
veration, under the circumstances, the 
House would not have hesitated a moment 
in deciding that the detention was only a 
part of the prosecution now pending ; and 
that the Secretary of State, having abused 
the high powers vested in him by the 
statute, had been guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeanour. In addition to the 
Circumstances of this case which came 
out on a former night, Mr. Whitbread 
stated, that when the prisoner was taken 
into custody by Wood, the alien mes- 
senger, with the assistance of the magis- 
trates of Edinburgh, the warrant was not 
shewn to Mr. De Berenger, nor was any 
other cause assigned for his apprehension, 
than that he was taken in consequence of 
a supposed connection with the frauds on 
the Stock Exchange. He had been sent to 
5 Newgate byjhis own choice, because he ex- 
perienced better treatment there than at the 
house of the messenger, where he had not 
been permitted to see any individual, not 
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even his solicitor, Mr. Tahourdin, without 
the presence of Wood; that when remon- 
strance was made to Mr. Beckett, of the 
Treasury, that gentleman replied, that. 
Wood was responsible ‘for his prisoner ; 
and that subsequently the messenger had 
sometimes gone out of the room when 
Mr. Tahourdin called, but that in that 
case he had left the door open. That De 
Berenger had applied for a copy of the 
authority under which the strangers that 
were obtruded upon him were admitted 5 
which had been refused, although there 
was no denial, not even in the House of 
Commons, that such an authority had been 
given to the keeper of Newgate. Up to 
this very hour, the prisoner had not been 
informed of the cause of his confinement. 
The aggravations of the case were, that 
his papers, clothes, and money, had been 
unlawfully seized and detained till the 
13th instant..on which day only a part — 
had been returned: that his writing-desk 
and trunks had been broken open without 
the presence of De Berenger, his friends, 
or attorney, after, with the consent of the 
magistrates of Edinburgh, he had, jointly 
with them, put his seal upon them; that 
he was arrested in contradiction to the ge- 
neral licence to travel through any part of 
the united kingdom, which had been 
ranted him, after a strict examination 
into his conduct aud character, in 1804, 
Under such circumstances, it was the duty 
of the House to interpose, and to take care 
that such grievous injury was not done to 
an unprotected alien. The case was the 
more severe, because, although the Secre- 
tary of State was empowered to take bail 
from aliens, yet in this case, although it 
had been offered to any amount, it had 
been rejected. The probability was (or 
rather would have been, had not the right 
hon. gentleman ventured to make so bold 
an assertion), that Berenger was arrested 
under the false pretence of being a dan- 
gerous alien. Mr. Whitbread hoped that 
Mr. Addington’s conscience would second 
his courage in the daring assertion which 
he had-ventured to give to the. House. 
At any rate, under the many suspicious 
circumstances that attended this case, he 
thought that the right hon. gentleman 
himself would be anxious to remove.the - 
weighty responsibility which rested per- 
sonally upon him, by the appointment of 
the committee to enquire into the circum- 
stances connected with the apprehension. 
and detention of Mr. De Berenger. Mr. 
Whitbread concluded, therefore, with 
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moving that a committee for that purpose 
should be nominated. 

The motion having been put by the 
Speaker, 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone rose to second 


it. He spoke as follows :—My object, in. 


rising to second the motion of the hon. 
gentleman, is, to take this opportunity of 
freferring to an assertion made ona former 
night by his Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
- Who said that Mr. De Berenger had no 
other design in requiring the re-delivery 
of his clothes; money, letters, and papers, 
than that he might get into his hands evi- 
dence that might operate against him, 
and those who were connected with him, 
in the prosecution that is now pending. 
Such an assertion is undoubtedly calcu- 
lated to. prejudice the noble lord who is a 
party to this prosecution, and myself, in 
the eyes of the House, in the opinion of 
the public, and consequently of the jury 
who are to try the question. I thought it, 
therefore, my duty to attend on this occa- 
sion, to declare, that as far as dépends 
upon the noble lord and myself, it never 
was, and is not, our wish to keep back any 
evidence that can possibly be brought 
forward by the noble Secretary of State, 
let the mode in which it is obtained be 
what it may. It is not my intention to 
take any further part in the debate upon 
this question; and should the result be a 
division of the House, I shall feel it my 
duty to withdraw, without giving any vote 
on the subject. 

Mr. Bathurst disclaimed, for himself 
and for the Attorney-General, any inten- 
tion to prejudice the minds of any persons 
on a question of such importance; such 
an attempt would be the height of injus- 
tice at the time proceedings were pending. 
He congratulated the House, that it was 
now about to discuss this question in a re- 
gular and satisfactory way ; and contended 
that the Secretary of State was in this case 
a mere agent, charged with the execution 
of a certain duty under the Alien Act, 
and that in that capacity merely he had 
caused De Berenger to be arrested. Was 
it nothing to say, that under many suc- 
cessive administrations only two com- 
Sorgen (both of which were unfounded) 

ad been brought against the individual 
who was charged with the performance of 
this duty? If a motion like the present 
were carried, on such slight 'grounds as 
those now urged, what Secretary of State 
would venture to do a duty for which he 
was so heavily responsible? This would 
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indeed be converting the hon. 
opposite (who appeared fond oe apn 
into the interior of the public of} 
though he had never entered one of them 
officially) into an inspector of the Seere. 
taries of State, to take care that they did 
their duty, and nothing more than their 
duty. That De Berenger had some reason 
for concealing himselfwas obvious, because 
he had passed under an assumed name at 
Leith; and the Alien office was not @ 


wait, before the foreigner suspected was 


arrested, until he had actually incurted 
the penalty by shipping himself off for g 
distant country. As for the assertion that 
De Berenger was arrested under a false - 
pretence, that was entirely begging the 
question, since that was the point which 
the hon. gentleman was labouring to have 
ascertained. It was perfectly regular to 


seige the papers of persons apprehended, . 


without any specific charge, and to use 
effects found on persons under one char 
to their conviction under another; for 
example, in the case of Jack the Painter, 
he was apprehended for some petty 
offence ; ind, by the papers found on him, 
he was suspected of having been the in- 
cendiary of Portsmouth dock-yard; in 
consequence of which he was tried and 
executed. Certainly, any abuse of this 
werd was a just ground of complaint; 
ut it appeared that Mr. De Berenger, 
from his own confession, had been well 
satisfied. On the 8th of April he wasa 
prehended—on the 15th he applied 
permission to write in the news-papers, 
and to see his solicitor and friends. On 
the 16th an answer was returned from the 
secretary’s office, that his solicitor would 
be admitted to him; but as to his friends 
no answer was returned, it being deemed 
inconsistent with close custody to adiit 
them. To his application for bis oe 
it was answered, that it was deemed 
proper, for the purposes of justice, to re 
tain some of the originals, but that his 80 
licitor would be permitted to take copies 
of any that he chose. Mr. De ro 
replied, that he was perfectly satisfi 
that the copies would answer bis ee 
and thanked the office for its civility. 
When brought up to plead, he could not 
at first find bail, and was detained. It 
might be regretted that he was ma worst 
situation than others, but whilea man was 
amenable to the alien laws that mast be 
the case. Those persons indicted who 
were members of parliament wéfe not ap- 
prehended .or put to bail, on a€count of 
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ir privilege. Su Berenger had 
Newgate foe debt, indicted 
for some offence, could he have got out to 
seek for witnesses? He was in one of the 
pest rooms in Newgate, about a third of | 
the size of that room they were now sit- 
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ting in (a laugh). No man had been in- 
troduced to him whom he did not wish to 
see; and none refused but at his own de- 
sire. The persons from Rochester did not 
see him. As to his clothes, he had the 
full accommodation of his linen. He pre- 
ferred staying in Newgate to being else- 
where, and complained of nothing. It 
only lately occurred to him that that 
House was the most convenient place for 
discussing his claims. He was told, in an- 
swer to his memorial of the t0th of May, 
that every thing would be returned to him, 
except what might be necéssary to the 
ends of justice. He received his 186/., 
though not in the same notes which were 
taken from him. Would any sensible 
man give back to an apprehended person 
notes which, though they might be used 
for a different object, might yet be mate- 
rial for public justice, and the destruction 
of which might prevent important evi- 
dence? There was no question of suste- 
nance, medicine, or counsel, for he had 
the supply within three days after he 
asked it. Asto the matter of the right, 
he might try it. There was nothing re- 
tained but the original notes, a telescope, 
a pocket-book, and a few trifles. No 
ground whatever had been shewn for the 
present motion. 

Mr. Abercrombie, without having any 
particular sympathy with Mr. De Be- 
renger, contended, that it was well known, 
that there had existed oppressive proceed- 
ings under the Alien Act; and that jus- 
tice had been often denied, under the 
operation of that Act, to persons who had 


applied forit. Happily, this Act was soon. 


toexpire ; and, if it should be renewed, it 
would be necessary to make great altera- 
tions in it; and he hoped that, in doing’so, 
some attention would be paid to the case 
now before the House. The great inten- 
tion of the provisions of the Act was, to 
enable government to ascertain the place 
of tesidence of all foreigners, The Act, 
therefore, gave powér to the Secretary of 
State to arrest foreigners, but at the same 
ime only under certain circumstances. 
He had power to prevent the departure of 


a foreigner till any subject that occasioned - 


suspicion was investigated ; or to compel, 
if necessary, his leaving the country. 
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The right hon. gentleman had not done 


quite enough on this occasion; he ought 


to have shewn, that it was dangerous to 
the state either to allow Mr. De Berenger © 
to be at large, or to leave the country. 
Every moment that gentleman was de- 
tained, while it could not be shown that 
the safety of the state required it, was a 
violation of the law. The detaining of the 
papers could only be justified by proving 
that they contained matters dangerous to 
the state. The great object of the Alien 
Act was, to give power tothe Secretary of 
State to send foreigners out of the country. 
Thé right hon. gentleman had not assured 
the House, that these papers contained any 
thing dangerous to the state. He con- 
tended, from all the circumstances of the 
case, that a committee was highly neces- 
sary. With respect to the case of Mr: 
Colville, government found that there was 
something dangerous to the state; but no 
such allegation had been made with re- 
spect to Mr. De Berenger, and therefore 
the hardship of his case was attended with 
great aggravation. If the Alien Act had © 
not been enforced against Mr. De Be- 
renger, sufficient evidence might not have 
been brought against him. Identity of 
person, for instance, became by this means 
more easily ascertained. He was to be 
pointed out in the court, and persons 
having an opportunity of seeing him-pre- 
viously to the trial must have a_consi- 
derable advantage. Mr. De Berenger, in 
his confinement, had been seen by a num- 
ber of persons. (No, no; from the minis- 
terial bench.) As I have understood (said 
the hon. member), certain persons have 
seen him in custody ; but if any one indi- 
vidual has seen him in custody, the prin- 
ciple of the argument is equally the same. 
Unless the right hon. gentieman was pre- 
pared to say, that, if at large, he would be 
dangerous to the state, he could have no 
right to detain him. When it was further 
considered, that Berenger had resided in 
this country since 1788, and that he had 
been employed in his Majesty’s service, 
and that government had given him a tes« 
timonial in 1804, by granting him power 
to live in any part of the kingdom, the 
hardship of his case became the more an 
object of notice. It ought to be made 
obvious to the country, that there were 
good public grounds for detaining him. 
As the- case now stood, they would send 
Mr. De Betenger to trial with the very 
serious imputation, that he was not only a 
dangerous person to be at large in this 


iz 
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country, bat that he was also too dan- 
gerous to be sent abroad. 

Mr. Bathurst, in explanation, contended, 
that as an alien he was, generally, under 
the power of the Secretary of State. ' 

Mr. Alderman C. Smith said, that,.as a 
magistrate, he had been to visit Mr. De 
Berenger ; and was told by the keeper of 
the prison, that Mr. De Berenger was very 
particular with respect to the. persons 
whom he saw; that he, however, being a 
magistrate, me claim admission. I 
found him (said the hon. alderman) very 
comfortably lodged, and that improper 
_ persons were exciuded from his apart- 
ment. 

Sir S. Romilly had no conception that 
the Secretary of State could seize a 
person’s papers under the Alien Act. It 
was to be recoliected, however, that at the 
time of passing the Alien Act, there were 
opiniens prevailing in France which in 
this country were considered as very dan- 
gerous to the public peace and safety ; 
and for that reason it was thought ad- 
visable to give the Secretary of State the 
power of sending suspicious foreigners out 
of the country; or, if they could not be 
sent out, at least to keep them in custody. 
This might be done on anonymous infor- 
mation; but in no case unless the charge 
was of a treasonable nature. No person 
was to be sent out of the country for an 
transaction unconnected with the state. It 
appeared to him, that the Secretary of 
State had no power to seize the papers of 
an individual, unless there was some 
charge of a treasonable nature; not by 
any means for the purpose of assisting in 
any private prosecution. 

r. P. Moore thought it appeared from 
the circumstances of the case, that Mr. 
De Berenger had been seized on account 
of his having been supposed to have hoaxed 
a body of professed hoaxers—the Stock 
Exchange Committee.—M. Talleyrand, 
the present minister of France, had been 
subjected to the operatibn of this same 
Alien Act; with this difference, that the 
government, “dl sending him out of the 
country, merely afforded him means to 
escape from his creditors here. He wished 
to know, whether a message had not been 
sent'to the Stock Exchange Committee as 
soon as the seals were taken off De Be- 
renger’s trunks, that they might come to 
examine them ? 

Mr. H. Addington replied in the nega- 
tive. He did not know that the trunks 
had been unsealed at all. 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn thought that a secret 
committee would not be a good place to 
try whether the Alien Act had been trans, 
gressed in the case before the House: , 
court of law would be preferable for tryin 
the question. He also conceived, if the 
seizure of the papers, &c. were illegal, yet 
that it was proper to employ them in g 
court of justice; as a man was once tried 
for forgery, on proofs which had been ob. 
tained by robbery. He had, however, 
much doubt on the subject ; from. which 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurs) 
might relieve him, if he could state, that 
a disclosure of the grounds of De Be. 
renger’s apprehension to a secret com. 
mittee, would be injurious, 
. Mr. Bathurst answered, that he could 
not rest his opposition to the motion on 
such a ground. 
Mr. Stuart Wortley said, the only ques 
tion to be decided was, whether this was 
a case which called on the House to ap. 
point a secret committee to inquire into 
the conduct of the Secretary of State?— 
He conceived there was no necessity what 
ever for such a proceeding.—The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) had un- 
hesitatingly declared, that the cause. of 
De Berenger’s arrest was entirely distinct 
from the fraud on the Stock, Exchange— 
and he (Mr. Wortley), was. inclined to 
give full credence to his statement, If 
the House agreed to appoint secret com- 
mittees on such occasions as this, the con- 
sequences would be extremely mischiev- 
ous—it would operate as a check on the 
fair exercise of the powers vested in the 
Secretary of State. Being perfectly satis- 
fied in his own mind, that cogent reasons 
existed, quite independent of the offence 
for which De Berenger was indicted, for 
the measures that had. been taken, he 
would oppose the motion. ane 
Sir J. Newport observed, that from the 
appointment of the committee to inquire 
into Colville’s case, three years ago, no 
inconyenience had arisen. His Majesty’s 
ministers, therefore, if they were Ccon- 
scious of their own rectitude, ought to 
have satisfied the House in this case, i 
which it was more than suspected that the 
Alien Act had been transgressed. It was, 
too much, to trust implicitly a power $0 
liable to abuse as that of the Alien Act, to 


Mr. Wilberforce expressed his opinion, 
that if there were no coincidence between 
the arrest of the petitioner, and the offence 
respecting the Stock Exchange, no notice 
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would have been taken of that arrest ; and 
from the reputation of the noble lord at 
the head of the home department, he could 
not think it justifiable to impeach the exer- 
cise of his lordship’s discretion in this 
transaction. He therefore did not feel it 
necessary to appoint the proposed com- 

ittee. 
wie. Bernard said, the House was not 
called upon to deliberate on the expe- 
diency or inexpediency of the alien laws ; 
but merely, whether, in the present in- 
stance, power had been over-executed. A 
certain power was given by law to the 
Secretary of State, which extended even 
to the opening of letters, &c.; and those 
who were best acquainted with the noble 
lord, must be firmly convinced that such 
a power was vested in safe and honourable 
hands. For these reasons, he would vote 
against the motion, not feeling that any 
case was made out warranting the interpo- 
sition of the House, ; 

Mr. Barham declared, that although he 
felt no sympathy for Mr. De Berenger, 


yet, aware that if the violation of the law 


and personal liberty were tolerated with 
regard to the worst man in society, the 
precedent might be acted upon towards 


the very best, he thought it his duty to | 


vote for the motion. By the opponents of 
the motion an apprehension was stated, 
that public inconvenience might result 
from the appointment of the proposed 
committee; but it appeared, that im the 
only instance quoted of a similar com- 
mittee, no inconvenience whatever had 
occurred ;_ therefore the apprehension ex- 
pressed was not warranted by any expe- 
rience. He concluded with expressing 
bis astonishment at the professed inability 
of the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Adding- 
ton) to answer the questions put to him, 
respecting the nature of the communica- 
tions between the Secretary of State and 
the committee of the Stock Exchange ; 
as the right hon. gentleman ought not to 
be ignorant of the transactions of the office 
with which he was officially connected. 
The Attorney General vindicated himself 
from the charge of endeavouring to mis- 
lead, by the statements which he had made 
on-a former discussion of this subject, or 
that he had attempted, as was insinuated, 
toimpose the art of a cunning lawyer upon 
plain country magistrates; for, what he 
had said he was fully prepared to justify. 
He denied, upon the high authority of the 
Secretary of State, that the warrant of that 
oflicer against the petitioner was lent, upon 


‘occurred at the Bedford assizes. 
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false pretences, to aid the prosecution of 
the Stock Exchange. Indeed, the. cha- 
racter of the Secretary of State would be 
a sufficient answer to any such charge—So 
much as to the arrest aud detention of the 
petitioner. Then, as to the detention of 
the papers of the petitioner, or their de- 
livery to the Stock Exchange Committee, 
he maintained that the Secretary of State, 
or any other public officer, was entitled 
to make a similar use of any papers in his 
possession, to further the ends of public 
justice ; nay, that a public officer was in 
duty bound to make that use of such docu- 
ments, however he might have become 
possessed of them. To shew that this doc- 
trine was sanctioned by the practice of the 
law, the learned gentleman quoted the 
case of Crossley, already referred to, and 
also that of Paynter v. Brookes, which 
In this - 
case, the defendant produced a receipt 
in full for the principal and interest of the 
plaintiff’s demand; but, upon examina- 
tion, it turned out to be a receipt only for 
the interest.—The jury found a verdict 
accordingly, and. the defendant required 
the receipt to be given up to him: but no, 
said the court, and the defendant was com- 
mitted on a charge of forgery; of which 
charge he was acquitted, because the evi- 
dence was incomplete. He (the Attorney 
General), however, quoted the’ case to 
demonstrate that documentary evidence, 


by whatever means obtained, could be 


legally used to promote the administration 
of public justice; and hence he argued, 
that the papers found in the possession of 
the petitioner were legally applied, not- 
withstanding the objections of the hon. 
mover. 

Mr. Horner observed, that the cases 
cited by the learned Attorney-General re- 
ferred to charges of felony, and not to mis- 
demeanour, and therefore were not applica- 
ble to the subject under discussion. This 
subject he could not, as he before said, 
hesitate to consider of peculiar importance; 
and he trusted that whatever might be the 
vote of that night, this affair would hereafter 
be sifted to the bottom, at a time when 
no plea of ministerial responsibility, or 
public inconvenience, could be urged 
against the disclosure of the reasons upon 
which the arrest of Mr. De Berenger was 
alleged to have taken place. 

Mr. C. Grant thought the observation of 
the learned gentleman, as to an investiga- 
tion of this subject at a future occasion, 
when no inconveniegce could result from 
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it, a sufficient argument against the neces- 
sity ot propriety of pressing the present 
motion. 


The Solicitor General defended himself. 


against the charge of applying any sar- 
casm to the petitioner. Sarcasm was not 
indeed his habit or his forte—and were it 
even so, he should be little disposed to 
employ it against the obscure, the unfor- 
tunate, or the distressed. In observing on 
Friday last upon the suspiciogs circum- 
stance of demanding the restoration to the 
petitioner of the identical-Bank-notes found 
upon him, he was misled, by confounding 
the statements of the Petition with the 
statements of those by whom it was sup- 
ported; which he conceived ratheran ex- 
cusable mistake. But he had no intention 
to prejudice the case of the petitioner ; 
nor could he apprehend that from the 
manner in which justice was administered 
in this country, any such prejudice could 
possibly occur. But as to the arrest of 
the petitioner, he had no hesitation in de- 
claring, that the Secretary of State would 
not have done his duty if he had not 
ordered that arrest: for, independently of 
any other reasons which might have in- 
fluenced the conduct of the Secretary of 
State, and which it might not be proper 
to disclose, enough had appeared to the 
world to call fog that arrest. The peti- 
tioner had had his license as an alien en- 
Jarged in consequence of his public ser- 
vices; and what was the use made by him 
of that enlargement ? why, to practise, as 
it appeared, a base imposture upon the 


_ public, in the disguise of a foreign officer, 


and through that disguise to deceive an 
admiral in his Majesty’s navy—that too at 
a period when the fate of Europe hung in 
the balance—when any false statement, 
particularly of the nature alluded to, might 
have so influenced some brave man’s 
rashness, or some coward’s fear, as to de- 
feat the events which had since happily 
occurred. Thus did the petitioner appear 
to have abused the confidence reposed in 
him by his Majesty’s government; and 
when sought after, in consequence of this 
imposture, where was he found? why, at 
a distant port, upon the point of departing 
from the country without a passport; 
which departure also would have been a 
violation of the law, and the confidence 
granted to this alien. Then as to the 


papers found in the possession of the peti- 
tioner, he contended that the executive 
government was justified in olaking use of 
them, to further the ends of justice with 


Mr. De Berenger. 
to any other criminal 

charged upon the petitioner; and this 
doctrine he was prepared to justify, whe. 
therthe offence be felony or misdemeanoy; 
Indeed, he thought that the Secretary of 
State would have been guilty of a gros 
dereliction of duty, if he had acted ing 
different manner. But he would appeal 
to the common sense and common justice 
of any man, if he were asked to surrender 
the papers alluded to, to the petitioner, 
who might destroy them, or to the Stock 
Exchange Committee, who required them 
with a view to the prosecution of justice, 
to which of the two he would give them} 
The learned gentleman concluded with 
repeating his protest against the idea of 
wishing in any degree, by his observations, 
to prejudice the case of the petitioner 

trial; but he felt that no such orgie 
could be reasonably apprehended. At 
all events, if any prejudice could result » 
the petitioner from this discussion, the 


fault was with those who had pressed the - 


subject into discussion. 

Lord Milton, adverting to the observa. 
tion of the hon. gentleman (Mr. C. Grant), 
expressed a wish to know from some one 
who could give a satisfactory pledge upon 


the subject, whether ministers would ob. 


ject to an enquiry as to the transaction at 
a future period; because such a pledge 
would less dispose him to press the present 
motion. For this pledge he was the more 
anxious, because he thought the affair 
under discussion involved in great mystery, 
and deserving of investigation. 

Mr. H. Addington recollected two com- 
munications which the Stock Exchange 
Committee had had with the Secretary of 
State’s office; the first, in which the 
chairman of that committee requested that 
certain papers found inthe possession of 
the petitioner should be detained, witha 
view té'the ends of justice ; to which an 
answer was returned in the affirmative. 
The second, requesting the Secretary of 
State to undertake the prosecution of the 
petitioner ; to which the answer was 


the negative. : 
Mr. Whitbread replied. He said, that 


great deal of responsibility bad been cast 
upon him on this occasion. When he was 
first asked, whether he thought this was4 
case fora motion to be made in parliament, 
he answered, that-certainly it was nol; 
but that if any petition was drawn up, 
couched in decent language, and com- 
plaining of any real grievance, he should 
have no objection to presenting it, For 
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93 years, a sort of despotic power had 
been given the crown with respect to 
aliens, to which there was no other check 
than the responsibility of ministers, Al- 
though the case of Colville was the only 


one that, before this, was brought before’ 


the consideration of parliament, yet it 
could not be doubted but that in 23 years 
there must have been many abuses of this 
wer. He knew that there were cases of 
the most capricious exercise of it. One 
man had been refused the liberty of goin 
to Brighton to bathe; and he believe 
there wasan instance of a fiddler, who, for 
laying out of tune at a concert, was not 
considered worthy of the privilege of being 
at liberty. In fact, upon the information 
iven by one alien against another, often 
oe motives of private pique, the person 
accused was Often considered dangerous, 
and undeserving of indulgence. He 
placed very little weight on the compli- 
mentary letters written by De Berenger on 
his treatment. Many poor aliens signed 
themselves “* your devoted humble ser- 
vant,” when in their hearts they cursed 
the persons they were addressing. The 
hon. gentleman, late member for York- 
shire (Mr. Wilberforce) must in his re- 
searches have read of many slaves in the 
colonies, who, while flogged, cried « T’ank 
you massa.” They felt no gratitude for 
the stripes, but thought this the best way 
of disarming the anger of those who in- 
flicted them. An hon. and learned gen- 
tleman (the Attorney-General) had such 
an excessive susceptibility, that it was hard 
to know how to please him. If he was 
not answered, he complained that hisargu- 
ments had little weight in that House ;_ if 
he was answered, he felt equally sore, 
What was to be done in such a case? 
Should he speak, or should he be silent?— 
Ifhe spoke—[The Attorney-General said 
something across the House, whieh we 
could not hear.]— You see how it is, 


(said Mr. W.) if I speak, he must speak at ° 


the same time.’ [A laugh.] He never 
did represent him as a cunning lawyer 
puzzling magistrates; he rather consi- 
dered him asa grave and oracular kind of 
lwyer. He praised his Majesty’s minis- 
lets for selecting a lawyer, not only of 
wuch great endowments, but such extraor- 
dinary learning, to place in that high 
iituation, After replying to the objec- 
lions made by different members, he 
aid, that he was not satisfied with the bare 
tsertion of ministers, but thought that an 
thguiry was necessary, 


(VOL, XXVIL. ) 


_ The House then divided,—For the mo- 
tion 32; Against it 157 ; Majority 125, 


Corn Exportation Bitt.] On the 
motion that this Bill be read a third time ; 
Mr. Rose said, he wished to propose a 
clause by way of rider, which would go 
to state the price at which corn should be, 
when allowed to be exported. On this 
occasion, he would merely ask the hon. 
baronet opposite, whether this were a fit 
time to force so important a measure on 
the consideration of the House, when his 
right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was too indisposed to attend? 
Sir H. Parnell interrupted the right hon. 
gentemen to say, that he certainly should 
orce on the question; conceiving that the 
presence or the absence of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have no particular 
influence on the Bill in its present stage. 
Mr, Rose declared, he would make his 
solemn. protest against it, as one of the 
most mischievous measures that. had ever 
been brought before that House. We 
were now about to allow the export of corn 
at all times, and under all circumstances; 
and he was sure that neither the hon, 
baronet, nor hardly a member of that 
House, was aware of what they were 
oing todo. He would risk his life, that 
if the Bill had been postponed, and a come 
mittee appointed, such proofs would have 
been adduced, as would have made them 
pause instead of hurrying so vital a mea- 
sure. Were gentlemen aware that on 
some occasions foreign corn had been im- 
ported, and afterwards exported at 1és. 2 
quarter higher than its importation price ; 
and were they aware to what this might 
lead? He would incur the imputation of 
faction, or any other imputation, rather 
than see a measure of this injurious ten 
dency thus precipitately carried. What, 
he would ask, would be the feelings of the 
country, on seeing quantities of corn going 
out of the island in times of scarcity, and 
going, too, at high prices? The right bon, 
gentleman then read a paper which he 
had sent to the Custom-house, we believe 
in 1805, in proof that it was necessary to 
stop the export of corn at that period. He 
then resumed his objections to the Bill, 
and contended that we were going to do 
away a system that had existed for 400 
years, recautions had always been 
deemed necessary to, prevent quantities of 
corn from going out of the country; and 
now we were breaking into the system af 
once, - the moment when the king has 
rt. ; 
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the power to stop the exportation; and 
this innovation we were making on such 
evidence as. no parliament had ever yet 
acted upon since the beginning of time. 
The right hon. gentleman, after many 
similar observations, concluded with saying, 
that his rider was intended to give the 
king a power, with the advice of his privy 
council, to stop the exportation whenever 
the exigencies of the country might require 
it. He was satisfied with having done his 
duty in opposing the Bill; and if it were 
suffered to pags, all he hoped was, that it 
might not be productive of serious injury 
to the country. — 

Sir John Newport observed, that the 
same objections had been made, and the 
same precaution proposed, when the Corn 
Exportation Bill-had been introduced in 
Ireland. But he had then suggested (what 
he thought would apply equally in the 
present instance), that the best course 
would be for the executive government to 
interfere to stop the exportation of corn, in 

any case of extreme necessity, and after- 
wards to come to parliament for indem- 
nity. Before this method was adopted, 
and while it was left at the discretion of the 
privy council to suspend the operation of 
the law, a prohibition was issued every two 
orthree years. As to what the last speaker 
had said of the purity of his motives in the 
side of the question which he espoused, he 
thought it was, to say the least, invidious. 
The motives of every gentleman were to be 

supposed to be public, and their views 
~ equally directed to the general good. 

Mr. Davies Giddy was for restricting the 
exportation of corn within certain limits, 
In atime of impending famine, he thought 
it ought not to be allowed; and if the 
right hon. gentleman had proposed to fix 

-@ price above which it ought not to be ex- 
orted, his amendment would have had 
- bis support. 

General Porter spoke in favour of a 
further protraction of the measure; as 
many members had then left the House, 
under an understanding that the Bill would 
not be discussed that evening. He should 
therefore propose as an amendment, that 
the.third reading of the Bill be postponed 

ill Thursday next. 29 

Mr. Rose expressed his readiness, be- 
tween that day and Wednesday or Thurs- 

day, to coniher a proper price at which 
exportation should cease. It would, he 
conceived, be a most lamentable thing, if 
a system which had been acted on for 400 
‘Fears were put an end to without inquiry | 


- Corn Exportation Bill. 
—without, he would say, many gents, 
men in that House, who ‘supported. the 
measure, being exactly aware of wha 
they were doing. had 

Sir H. Parnell was surprised that the 
right hon. —— had not stated hig 
intention of moving this clause at ay 
earlier stage of the Bill. It was most ex. 
traordinary, that he had permitted it'to gp 
through the committee, without makin 
known his intention; and now, on the 
third reading, he came forward with. his 
opposition, As to the observation of the 
hon. general who had moved the amend. 
ment, it did not apply to the Bill then be. 
fore the House, which had been frequent! 
discussed—but to the Bill for regulating 
the importation of grain, which had gone 
through a committee, pro forma, and would 
be debated in another stage; 

Mr. Rose said, that, on two different oc- 
casions, he had expressed his intentionof 
proposing the clause alluded ‘to; but-his 
right hon. friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had advised him to defer it, 
He had done so, under the impression that 
his right hon. friend was favourable to the 
clause ; but it appeared he had changed 
his mind, and was hostile to it. ) 

Mr. Lushington said, that, on the general 
question, much misapprehension had taken 
place. He was sure that it was the great 
wish of those who supported the measure, 
to have an abundance of grain in ‘the 
country, at the cheapest possible price, 
Now, unless agriculture were protected, 
this could not permanently be the situ» 
tion of our markets. If they were per- 
fectly sure that the country would alway: 
enjoy peace, then he would leave grain 
open, like any other article. But what 
would be the consequence if the state of 
agriculture were disturbed by admitting 
grain into our markets .at 60s. or perhaps 
55s. which would occasion great quantities 
of arable land to be converted into pasture 
—what, he would ask, would be the effect, 
if, in this state of things, war broke out? 
We should be deprived of every resource. 
Under this impression, he conceived due 
encouragement should be given to: the 
farmer. That encouragement, .in his opl- 
nion, was amply provided for in the 
schedule of the hon. gentleman below him 
(Mr. Huskisson), and he should be happy 
to see it adopted. 
“General Porter withdrew his amends 
ment. 3 

Mr. Western disapproved of a propost- 
tion which gave. to the executive the 
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they thought proper. In his opinion, the | that the object of his clause was to curb 
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power of preventing importation when | guise his intention, it appeared evident 


executive ought to be left to. act upon their 
own responsibility whenever the occasion 
called for their intervention. They could 
afterwards apply to parliament for an in- 
demnity. . 
_ Mr. Brand said, if the right hon. gen- 
tleman. would propose a positive sum, at 
which exportation should cease, instead of 
giving a discretionary power to the exe- 
cutive to interfere when they thought 
roper, he would vote for it. If the right 
bee, gentleman were not prepared with 
such a.clause at that moment, he should 
be sorry that those who supported the 
Bill should not agree to a postponement of 
the motion, till he had considered the sub- 
ject. It would be most satisfactory to the 
country to see that they were thus pro- 
ceeding with all the gravity and delibera- 
tion that should characterise a British 
senate, 

Mr. Canning was perfectly satisfied with 
the Bill as it stood. If, however, it were 
determined to introduce a clause, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of grain when it 
arrived at a certain price, the only proper 
way in which that purpose could be 
effected was, to withdraw the existing 
Bill altogether, and to introduce’a new one. 
When ‘it arrived in the committee, this 
new question, as to the price at which ex- 
portation should cease, could be properly 
debated. With respect to the specific 
ote of the right hon. gentleman, 

e would oppose it inevery stage. It was 
much better to leave it to the responsibility 
of the executive to act, than, by such a 
provision, to call on them imperatively to 
interfere. 

The Speaker wished to remind the 
House, that the question before them was, 
merely, whether the Bill should be then 
read the third time ? 

Mr. Canning was aware of this.—He had 
no objection to the third reading—but he 
thought it right to state his opinion, lest, 
after what bad passed, he might be sup- 
posed to be favourable to the clause. 

The House divided—For the third 
reading 107; Against.27 ;—Majority 80. 
The Bill was then read’a third time. 
During our absence from the gallery, 

t. Rose .proposed his clause, as a rider 
to the Bill. 


Mr. Ponsonby said, that the right hon. | 


gentleman had all along stated himself to 
an enemy to the free export of corn; 
and, however he might attempt te dis- 


and fetter a free exportation. The clause 
was not introduced to prevent scarcity— 
but, as he had failed in shaking the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, he hoped he should be 
able, by the introduction of this provision, 
to destroy its effect. The right hon. gen- 
tlemao said, if they went into a committee, 
they would, perhaps, change their opi- 


ions, from the information that would be 


placed before them ; but on this subject 
the House had already decided. An hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Bankes) had already 
moved for a committee; and the majority 
against the proposition was so great, that 
the right hon. gentleman must entertain 
very slender hopes of succeeding in carry- 
ing such a motion. He objected to the 


clause, first, because it would clog and re- - 


tard the free exportation for which the 
BiJl provides; and next, because it ex- 
posed those who exercised the powers of 
the government to perpetual solicitations 
from private individuals in the corn trade, 
They all knew how easy it was for great 
capitalists to unite on a subject like this, 
and to perplex, and even intimidate, a 
weak administration. Ifa particular price 
were fixed at which exportation should 
cease, he thought it would be even more 
mischievous than the proposition then sub- 
mitted to them; for no man could say, 
under the various circumstances in which 
the country might be placed, at what price 
the export of corn ought to terminate. 
The only remedy for the evil which the 
right hon. gentleman seemed desirous to 
cure was, the wisdom and firmness of go- 
vernment. The ministers of the crown 
should act, when it was necessary, on 
their own responsibility, and then call 
upon parliament to indemnify them. 
When placed in that situation, they would 
be freed from that importunity, to which, 
if the right hon. gentleman’s clause were 
agreed to, they would be exposed; and, 
knowing that they were responsible for 
their conduct, there was the less appre- 
hension that they would use their power 
improperly. 

Alderman Atkins would not agree to a 
free export, with a prohibited import, of 
grain. Gentlemen might tell him that the 
latter measure was not before the House ; 
but he contended that it was not possible 


to divide them. The fact was, thatthe | 


two Bills ought to go hand in hand toge- 
ther. With respect to the clause then 
before the House, be was friendly to it. 
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“Tt was not when an article had arri¥ed at 
‘such a price that it could not be profitably 
“exported, that they wanted the interven- 
‘tion of government. No; the wisdom, 
‘the foresight, the judgment of the exe- 
‘cutive oeght to be actively employed, 
- before that period arrived. 

Sir H. Parnell said, the arguments of 
‘those who opposed the Bill went to prove, 
that this country could not compete with 
‘the foreign markets in the article of grain. | 
“If this were the case, no mischief could 
‘ensue from it, as none would be exported. 
But, looking to Ireland, it was of very 
great importance ; since, from that coun- 
try, he had no doubt, very large exports 
‘would be made, to the infinite benefit of 

her agriculture. 

Sir C. Monck thought the best security 
‘against excess of exportation, would be 
found in the comparative lowness of price 
in the foreign market. 

Mr. Rose observed, that at Amsterdam 
‘wheat was 10s. a quarter dearer than in 
‘our own market; and that ifthey would 
‘grant him a committee, he would produce 
a hundred similar instances. 

Sir C. Monck replied, that, admitting 
the statement of the right hon. gentleman 
to be correct, it did not invalidate his ar- 
gument. It would cost 10 or 15s. per 
quarter freightage, which, with some 
port duties and insurance, would till 
render British corn dearer than foreign 
‘in the foreign market, 

Mr. Lushington stated, that in France 
‘wheat was sold for 38s. the quarter ; and 
at Riga, Courland wheat at 47s. 

Mr. Canning observed, that though he 
‘considered the clause perfectly unneces- 
sary, because it professed to bestow a 
power which already existed, yet, if the 

adopting it without any amendment would 
‘be any consolation to the right hon. gen- 
‘tleman, or any relief to the alarm that ‘had 
been excited out of doors, he should have 
to its incorporation with the 

_ Mr. J. P. Grant said, that one powerful 
reason with him for not agreeing with the 
clause, was precisely that which induced 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
to support it, because it was perfectly un- 
necessary. He had another objection also. 
‘The clause would not only produce no good 
‘effect, but it would produce a very bad 
effect. It would create fears in the agri- 
‘culturist, while the object of this measure 
was to give him confidence ; and it would, 


#0 far,do away the beneficial tendency of 


it altogether. It was the bounden 

of the executive government, and it was 
always in its power, to stop the e 

tion of corn when occasion should ¢alj 
‘for it, and look with perfect contidence tp 
that House for indemnity. ‘The fears en. 
tertained could be only the result of j 
rance, and he hoped they had been ex. 
cited too by ignorance; but he was sure 
they had been provoked by very improper 
means. 

Mr. Western and Mr. D. Giddy op. 

the clause. 

The gallery was then cleared, but nm 
division took place; the clause was 4. 
jected gnd the Bill was passed. 

List of the Minority on the third reading, 
Allan, A. Northey, W. 
Babington,T. . Porter, gen. G. 
Calvert, C, Protheroe, E. 
Davis, R. H. Rancliffe, lord 
Dowdeswell, J. E. Rose, G. 

Foulkes, E. Scott, Sam. 

ngton, W. G. tephen, J. 

Leader, W. Ward, 
Lefevre, C. S. White, M. 
Lockhart, W. E. Wilberforce, W. 
Maitland, E. F. Wilkins, W. 
Majoribanks, J, TELLERS. 
Mellish, W. Atkins, J. 
Moore, P. Combe, H. C. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 24. 

Petition oF THE Roman CATHOLICS OF 
Ikevanp.}] Mr. Grattan presented a peti- 
tion of the Roman Catholics of Ireland; 
setting forth, “ that the petitioners again 
approach the legislatare with a statement of 
the grievances under which they labour, 
and of which they most respectfully, but 
at the same'time most firmly, solicit ‘the 
effectual redress ; their wrongs are 80 10- 
torious and so numerous that their minute 
detail is quite unnecessary, and would in- 
deed be impossible, were it deemed expe 
dient; ages of persecution on the one 
hand, and of patience on the other, suffi- 
ciently attest their sufferings and theit 
submission; privations have been al- 
swered only by petition, indignities by 
remonstrance, injuries by forgiveness: 
has been a misfortune to have suffered for 
the sake of their religion; but it has also 
been a pride to have borne the -best testi 
mony to the purity of their doctrine by 
the meekness of their endurance; % 
that the petitioners have sustained the 
power: which spurned them, they have 
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nerved the arm which smote them, they 
have lavished their strength, their talent, 
and their treasures, and buoyed up on the 
prodigal effusion of their young blood the 
triumphant ark of British hiberty ; the pe- 
jitioners approach then with confidence 
an enlightened legislature : in the name 
of nature they ask their rights as men; in 
the name of the constitution, they ask 
their privileges as subjects; in the name 
of God, they ask the sacred protection of 
unpersecuted piety as Christians : are secu- 
rities required of them? they offer them, 
the best securities a throne can have, the 
affections of a people; they offer faith 
that was never violated, hearts that were 
never corrupted, valour that never crouch- 
ed; every hour of peril has proved their 
allegiance, and every field of Europe ex- 
hibits its example; and that the petitioners 
abjure all temporal authority, except that 
of our sovereign; they acknowledge no 
civil pre-eminence, save that of our con- 
stitution; and for their lavish and volun- | 
tary expenditure, they only ask a reci- | 
rocity of benefits; separating, as they | 
do, their civil rights from their spiritual | 
duties, they humbly desire that they may 
not be confounded; they render unto 
Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, but 
they must also render unto God the things 
that are God’s; their church could not 
descend to claim a state authority, nor do 
they ask for it a state aggrandizement ; its 
hopes, its powers, and its pretensions, are 
of another world ; and when the petitioners 
raise their hands most ‘humbly to the state, 
their prayer is not that the fetters may be 
transferred to the hands which are -raised 
for them to heaven; they would not erect 
a splendid shrine even to liberty on the 
tuins of the temple: in behalf then of five 
millions of a-brave and loyal people, the 
petitioners call n the legislature to 
annihilate the odious bondage which bows 
down the mental, physical, and moral 
energies of Ireland, and (in the name of 
that Gospel which breathes charity towards 
all) they seek freedom of conscience for 
all the inhabitants of the British empire ; 
may it therefore please the House to abo- 
lish all:penal and disabling laws, which in 
any manner infringe religious liberty, or 
restrict the free enjoyment of the sacred 
rights of conscience, within these realms.” 
Mr. Grattan said, that it was not his in- 
tention to move for any further discussion 
on the subject of the claims of the Catho- 
lics, under the present circumstances. In 


this, he begged to -be understood as ex- 


pressing his own opinion, which he found 
coincided with that of many other mem- 


bers of the House. He could by no means 


say that it was the wish of the Catholics 
that the discussion should not come on 
now. Many of them, he believed, wished 
that the discussion should now come on. 
But under the present circumstances, it 
was his opinion, that it would be desirable 
not to have any discussion on the subject 
at present ; nor to have any ulterior mea- 
sure proposed. In the mean time, he 
moved, that the petition do lie on the 
table. | 

The petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Sir John Cox Hippisley moved for the 
production and printing of two papers 
which, he lamented to observe, were the 
last of the class, properly official, that he 
could obtain from the offices of govern- 
ment, or from the records of parliament, 


He lamented this much, as he had once 


flattered himself with being the means of 
producing, through the report of a select 
committee, many other important docu- 
ments; the House, however, had unfor- 
tunately shut themselves out from that in- 
formation; and however he might him- 
self regret it, it was not for bim to cen- 
sure their decision. In moving for these 
papers, he thought it his duty to correct a 
mis-statement connected with his former 
motion, which had found place in several 
of the public prints. He had been repre- 
sented as having asserted, that a large 
sum of money had been sent to Ireland 
from Rome, for the purpose of founding a 
Jesuits’ college. He had in fact made no 
such assertion; but had re-stated, as he 
had before stated in parliament more than 
twelve months since, that such a remit- 
tance had been made from hence to Ire- 
land, for the purpose of being appropriated 
to a seminary of ecclesiastical education. 
He also stated, that nearly 16,000/. of that 
sum ‘had been paid for the purchase of 
Castle-Browne in Ireland, and that a pro- 
fessed Jesuit had been placed at the head 
of the institution. In stating also the cir- 
cumstance of ‘the construction of an oath, 
as avowed by Mr. Francis Plowden (not 
Browne, as also erroneously stated), in his 
History of Ireland, sir J: C. Hippisley bad 
been also equally misrepresented, In Mr. 
Plowden’s construction, oaths were to be 
considered as obligatory——“ secundum in- 
tentionem jurantis,” and not “ secundum 
intentionem imponentis.” This sir J. C, 


H. was represented also, in many of the 
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public prints, to: have applied generally, 
as a Catholic principle; whereas he ex- 
pressly stated, that it was opposed to the 
recorded opinions of the soundest Roman 
Catholic theologians, and their most ac- 
credited jurists, particularly naming-St. 
Isidore and Justinian, as well as Dr. Paley, 
-and other writers of the establishment. 
Sir J. C. H. then moved, “ That the re- 
port made to lord Wm. Bentinck of the 
state of the Roman Catholics in India; 
and also the report of the proceedings in 
council relating to the estates of the Jesuits 
in Canada, be printed.”—Ordered, . 


Petition oF Mr. Morris, 
‘Hicn Barr or Westminster.] Mr. 
Lockhart stated the great hardship and in- 
jury which the high bailiff of Westminster 
had sustained, in consequence of not being 
able to recover the expences of erecting 
Ahustings, at Covent-garden, for the two 
last elections for Westminster. As the re- 
“turning officer for that populous city, he 
was compelled, by act of parliament, to 
erect a hustings and provide poll-clerks, 
under a penalty for his neglect ; and the 
Act said, he should recover the money so 
expended from the candidates, Sir F, 
Burdett had, however, refused to pay his 
quota; and the high bailiff, in trying to 
recover it by law, had been nonsuited, and 
put to the expence of a sum not much 
short of 2,000/., the court of law having 
determined, that sir Francis had shewn he 
was not a candidate. He, therefore, 
moved, that the Petition of the high bailiff 
be referred to a committee, who should re- 
port their opinion and observations to the 
House. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn saw no reason why the 
high bailiff should be re-imbursed by the 
public. He understood that he had given 
a considerable sum for his place, and he 
believed had got a very hard bargain ; 
but he could not see why the public should 
pay for the misconstruction of an act of 
parliament, in bringing an action against 
@ person as a candidate, who really was 
not a candidate. But though he could 
not recover against him, he might recover 
against the other two, who were candi- 
dates. As such, he should object to the 
motion. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the misconstruction 
was in the legislature who passed the Act, 
and had unfortunately compelled the high 
bailiff, under a penalty, to erect hustings, 
&c. and to look to the candidates for reim- 


bursement. Now it turned out, that a 


‘Corn Importation Bill. (109) 
man might be elected without beige , 
candidate. He thought the House ough, 
in justice and fairness to agree to a cop, 
mittee. 

Mr. Wrottesley thought it would } 
acting on a wrong principle, and wogj 
introduce a bad precedent, to reimbury 
the high bailiff’s expences, and therein 
should vote against it. a 

Mr. H. Thornton was of opinion, that y 

the legislature. had compelled the bis 
bailiff under a penalty to incur certain ¢. 
pences, and had, from a defect in jy 
enactment, prevented him from recoyerig 
against the candidate, as it professed tp 
do, the House ought to agree to a com. 
mittee. He observed, that a similar ci. 
cumstance had taken place at. the lay 
Southwark election ; where, on account of 
one of the candidates refusing to pay: 
part, the others also had refused to pay the 
whole expence, ; 
. Mr. Harvey approved of a committee; 
and observed, that it was not necessary the 
committee should give an opinion on the 
question of remuneration, but on the whole 
of the case. 

Mr. Bankes contended, that the case of 
Southwark was very different, as the ex- 
pence ought to fall on those who were 
really the candidates. He was againstthe 
motion. 

Mr. Lushington thought the House 
should indemnify the returning officer for 
his expences; and if all the sheriffs of 
England were placed, at the same time, in 
the same predicament, they would have 
the same claim for being indemnified. 

Mr. Peter Moore thought that if the 
officer acted under a misconstruction of 
the Act, he ought to be indemnified. 

Mr. Lockhart said, it was a part of the 
duty of the returning officer to prevent 
confusion by the erection of hustings, and 
by making other arrangements. If he was 
not indemnified either by the House or by 
the candidates, the consequence would be, 
that such arrangements would be neg- 
lected, and riot and confusion would be 
the consequence. 

The- House then divided on the mo- 
tion—For it, 26; Against it, 17;—Ma- 
jority, 9. 


“Corn Importation the 
motion, “ that the report of this Bill be 
brought up,” 

Mr. H. Lascelles took the opportunity 
(without entering at large into the ques 
tion) to declare, that in the present stale 
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1021]; Corn Importation Bill. 
of things he could not assent to the Bill. 
Before he could agree to such a measure, 
he thought it necessary to be convinced 
that there had been a state of things ad- 
verse to the interests of the landholders’ 
and farmers up to this time. So far from 
this being the case at present, he found, 
by referring to the proper documents, that 
there had for several years been a pro- 
gressive rise in the ptice of corn. The 
House was really called upon to legislate 
on the subject without knowing what the 
yeal state'of things was. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he should wish the House to 
wait and see what would be the conse- 
quences of the alteration that would take 
place from the removal of a great part of 
the burdens under which the tenant now 
laboured, before *they decided on so im- 
portant aquestion. 

. Mr. Grenfell wished the decision to be 
postponed, on the ground that the House 
was not in possession of information on 
which it could proceed on so important a 
question, The agitation which had been 
caused in the public mind on the subject, 
was another strong reason why they should 
delay. He did not himself think that the 
object of the Bill was to raise the price of 
corn; but certainly its object was very 
much misconceived. Even farmers mis- 
understood it; for within the last 24 hours 
he heard a farmer say, that the Bill would 
seriously injure the agricultural interests; 
because it would fix the price of corn at 
87s. per quarter. He therefore thought 
that time should be given to have those 
misunderstandings cleared .up. He did 
not approve of the graduated scale. 

Mr, Rose would not lose any opportu- 
nity of expressing his sentiments on the 
precipitation with which the House had 
acted. The measure was not even under- 
stood by members of the House. They 
were proceeding without any inquiry. 
He would not talk of the report of last 
year. It was such a one as ought not to 
be proceeded in, even in the matter of a 

ecision on a turnpike road. Noinconve- 
hience could result from the postponement 
of the decision; while, by deciding now, 
the country would be exposed to an unne- 
cessary trial. If a proper inquiry was 
only instituted, he was convinced that no 
two sensible men would differ in their 
opinion of the subject; because, justly 
considered, the agricultural and commer- 
cial interests were identified. 

Mr. Lushington regretted that the House 
was drawn intoa discussion that day, con- 
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trary to the understanding of the House on 
the former night, and in the absence of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
not conceived that any objection would 
have been made to the receiving of the 
report. 

Mr. J. Smith said, that an extraordinary 
degree of feeling had been excited in the 
manufacturing districts by this measure ; 
the consequences of which applied to 
every man, woman, and child in the king-. 
dom. The safest course appeared to be 
delay, which might remove many great 
errors in public feeling. He admitted, 
that it was the interest of our manufac- 
turers to promote the agricultural interests 
in Ireland, as Ireland was their best cus- 
tomer. 

Sir H. Parnell maintained that there had 
been no "precipitation, as the subject had 
been before parliament a whole year. Few 
matters had received so much discussion, 
Even now a fortnight’s delay was intended, 
that the question might be more coms 
pletely ‘understood. This measure was 
not framed on views of importation; but 
on our own stock of grain, and the means of 
keeping it up. Postponement was called 


the subject at all. The reasons stated for 
doing nothing, were the very reasons why 
something should ke done. The artificial 
state of prices for several years past ren- 
dered thisnecessary. Our exclusion from 
the. continent had given a_ prodigious 
stimulus to our internal agriculture. How 
would it stand with our manufactures, if. 
we were to let in foreign goods, as: some 
now wished to let in foreign grain? 
Leave the law as it at present stood, for six 
months longer, and agriculture might be- 
come quite unprotected. Would the 


were passed ? Give him protection, and he 
would go ‘on, growing a sufficient supply 
for our home consumption ; which, if the 
foreign corn were let in, it would be im- 
possible to expect. 

Mr. Finlay remarked, that, for want of 
proper evidence, they could not under- 
stand the effect of the presentstate of things, 
nor the consequence of competition with 
foreign grain. The consumer and grower 
had the same interest; and certainly the 
agricultural interests of Ireland deserved 
their consideration and support; but 
while he wished the prosperity of Ireland, 
he could not be indifferent to the interests 
of the people ofthis country. He was not 


for pregipitating a measure, ef the results 


for by those who did not really understand . 


farmer sow as much corn as if this Bill 
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of which the hon. baronet said many were 
so ignorant, while at the same time he re- 
fused them all information. Modified as 
the Bill was, it was rendered little mis- 
chievous; but yet it was not such a Bill 
as he could wish to see passed. There 
was no evil probable from importation this 
year; and there could be no absolute 
necessity for the measure. : 

Mr. Huskisson said, he had come to the 
House in the full expectation that no dis- 
cussion would have arisen on the measure 
in its present stage. 
precipitation, he believed there never was 
a measure which had come before that 
House that was less liable to it. Nearly a 
month had elapsed since the Resolutions 
had passed, and yet they had not got into 
alaw. It was certainly not his intention 
to hurry the measure: he merely meant 
to propose to the House to receive the 
report; and that the Bill, being then 
ordered for printing, should not be further 
contended till Monday, the 6th of June, 
which would afford a whole fortnight for 
its consideration. He would agree that 
there was abroad a very considerable 
alarm, as well as misrepresentation of the 
subject, by the assertion that its view was 
to raise the price of bread; but it would 
be found that the measure had nothing in 
it of so mischievous a nature. Persons out 
of doors, it was well known, would always 
misrepresent and exaggerate the tendency 
of measures before that House ; and it was 
as true as unfortunate, that such misrepre- 
sentations were always listened to. Yet if 
this subject were fairly looked at, it would 
be found not calculated to create a pres- 
sure upon the poor, but to prevent those 
fluctuations in the price of corn, which 
had, at certain intervals, caused so much 
calamity, and which will periodically re- 
turn, if not frustrated by this measure. He 
would add, that if this Bill did not pass 
into a law in the present session, the alarm 
which had prevailed among those who 
had devoted their capital to agricultural 
pursuits, would be felt next year in the full 
extent of calamity. However, instead of 
saying any thing that might excite debate, 
he should merely move that the report be 
now received, and the Bill be printed. 

Mr. Horner said, that the complaint 
was, not that the subject had not been 
enough debated, but that it had not been 
sufficiently inquired into. In the report 
of the committee there was no information. 
Not a single practical corn-dealer had 
been examined, in order to afford such in- 


As to the charge of | ( 


Corn Importation Bill. 
formation as alone would be sat} 
to persons not conversant. with the sub. 
ject ; all that the report contained bg; 
some statistical knowledge respecting Ire, 
land. The proposition of an hon, gep. 
tleman (Mr. Bankes) for the appointmen, 
of a committee to inquire into the subject 
had been rejected, and the House wa 
without any information even of the price 
at which foreign corn could be imported, 
The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rose) wa 
the only person who had stated the price 
Mr. Rose said across the table “ conjep. 
turally”’); but that statement, as the right 
hon. gentleman said, was merely conje. 
tural, and he might be allowed to say very 
erroneous (a laugh) ; as he had not taken 
into consideration the exchange, The 
right hon. baronet (sir Henry Parnell, 
who so violently upbraided the ignorance 
of the opposers of the Bill, was inconsis. 
tent in his remarks; as he said that the 
protection of parliament was necessary to 
the farmers, while he asserted that it would 
not influence the price of corn. The 
House, he thought, should be indulgent to 
the public feeling; and though no one 
should consent to relinquish a measure 
which he thought necessary, yet an in- 
quiry might be entered into, and the mea 
sure delayed until the people were more 
reconciled to it. 

Sir H. Parnell, in explanation, said, he 
had not stated the exclusion of foreiga 
grain (well knowing that much had been 
imported), but the interruption of foreign 
importation, to be the stimulus that kept 
agriculture iii a progressive state. 

The Report was then received, ‘and 
ordered to be taken into further considera- 
tion on Monday, the 6th of June. 

Alderman Atkins wished to know what 
proceeding would then be taken on it. 

The Speaker said, he supposed the Re 
port would be re-committed ; but he 
wished the intended proceeding to be dis 
tinctly understood. 

Mr. Huskisson had no objection to its 
being recommitted, if any clause was n+ 
tended to be proposed. 

Mr. Horner hoped, that whether any 
alteration were, or were not proposed, the 
Report would be recommitted, for the 
purpose of being more fully discussed. 

Alderman Atkins expressed his intention 
of proposing a clause then, unless pet 
mitted in the subsequent stage. 

Mr. Bathurst said, it was the usual 
course to permit the proposal of clauses 8 
such cases. 
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1025] 
Mr. Lushington said, it was the under- 
standing of his right hon. friend (the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer) that the Bill 
should be then passed pro forma, and fully 
discussed in the following stage. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 25. 

v. M‘Intosu.] The 
Lord Chancellor, previous to his moving 
the judgment of the House, shortly ad- 
dressed their lordships upon the nature of 
this case. It appeared, that James Scott 
and others were the conductors of an in- 
surance for the militia at Dundee in the 
year 1808. On the 5th of January in the 
same year, there was a proceeding had 
upon a ballot for the militia for the county 
of Inverness; and M<Intosh (a poor fox- 
hunter) and Macdonald were named as 
persons who were to serve; in conse- 
quence of which the latter was now serv- 
ing himself, and the former by substitute, 
in the militia. It was, however, stated on 
the part of the respondents, that they ap- 
plied to the appellants and paid the price 
of their insurance; in’ consequence of 
which an instrument was delivered to 
them, bearing date the 11th January that 
year. Looking to the instrument itself, 
the nature of the policy was, either to find 
asubstitute, or pay the penalty to which 
the respondents would be liable if they 
should, from the date thereof, be drawn as 
men to serve in the militia; and therefore 
in itself could not bind the insurers to any 
occurrence of that sort prior to the 11th of 
January. But it had been stated, though 
not so clearly as it might have been, that 
these parties did, in fact, effect their in- 
surance onthe 2d of January, and received 
a document in evidence of their doing so 
from a clerk; but which they delivered 
up upon receiving the more formal one of 
the 11th of January. The noble and 
learned lord expressed himself as feeling 
very much for persons situated like the 
tespondents; and regretted that, upon 
Principles of law, he,did fot see how in 
this case they could with propriety be re- 
lieved. Because, though a proceeding 
had taken place on the 2d January, for 
the ballot of militiamen, it seemed an 
illegal one, and a mode that was not sug- 
gested by arly one of the militia statutes; 
and certainly the insurers were not liable 
to pay, if the respondents were not bound 
tO serve, 
Humber of other cases which would be 

( VOL. XXVII. ) 


_ Petition of Corn Distillers of England. 


Much had been said about a 
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decided by the deterntination of this—but 
it was not for him to look to other un- 
decided cases, when he was forming his 
opinion upon the present—though he 
could not say that those other cases would 
be decided by this, unless they were pre- 
cisely the same in their cir¢umstances. 
The noble and learned-lord said, that 
upon the motion, “that the judgment of 
the court of session be reversed,”’ he should 
give his vote in the affirmative. 

The Earl of Hardwicke thought that in- 
surances for the militia were rendered 
illegal. 

The Lord Chancellor remarked, that the 
law against illegal insurances did not apply 
to the period of this transaction. 

’ Judgment was reversed accordingly. 


“HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 25. 


Petition oF THE CoRN DisTILLERS oF 
Enctanp.}] Mr. Brand_ presented a peti- 
tion of several corn distillers of England ; 
setting forth, “that the importation of Irish 
spirits into Great Britain, or of British 
spirits into Ireland, has been for a con- 
siderable time past, and-now is, suspended, 
in consequence of doubts having arisen 
whether the regulations under which the 
drawbacks and countervailing duties paid 
or payable on spirits the manufacture of 
Great Britain and Ireland, imported from 
either country into the other, do not 
operate as a bounty on such exportation 
of spirits, contrary to the sixth article of 
the Act of Union, until proper provisions 
could be made for regulating the inter- 
course between Great Britain and Ireland, 
in relation to spirits the manufacture of 
either country ; and that such suspension 
will cease and determine on the first day 
of July next; and praying, that the 
doubts which have arisen, and the regu- 
lations which are necessary, may be forth~ 
with taken into consideration by the — 
House, or that the suspension of intercourse 
may be further continued until the inves- 
tigation hase taken place, and sufficient 
time afforded for a Bill being passed for 
putting the trade in spirits between the 
two countries upon a just, fair, and equal 
footing.” 

In illustration of the hardships com- 


plained of by the petitioners, the hon. gen- 
tleman stated, that above 370,0U0/. had 
been paid for duties on spirits in this coun- 
‘try, which were not disposed of, » 
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Cory Ricut Bitt.] Mr. Giddy, al- 
luding to the Bill relative to copy rights 
of books, wished to state, that a clause in- 
troduced in the Bill, which tended to throw 
an unmerited reflection on certain esta- 
blishments for learning, should not have 
his assent. It had been reported, no 
doubt erroneously, that these learned bodies 
authorised the copies of books which were 
sent to them gratis, to be sold. He had 
no doubt that the suspicion or accusation 
was unfounded; and as he was the last 
man in the world who would countenance 
such an insinuation, he wished it to be 
understood, that it was not his intention to 
preserve the clause in question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 27. 

Roman Caruouics or Mr. 
Grattan, on presenting a Catholic Petition, 
spoke as follows:—Sir, I have the honour 
to present a petition from the Roman Ca- 
tholics of the city and county of Cork, in 
favour of the Catholic claims; and I beg 
now, when the House is well attended, to 
repeat that which I said on a former day 
in the presence of a few members; and I 
say now, that I shall not bring on any 
discussion nor any ulterior measure on the 
Catholic Question at present, and my 
reasons are founded on present circum- 
stances. I shall not enter into a detail of 
those circumstances; it is sufficient to 
say, that no proposition can under those 
circumstances be formed with any pros- 
pect of advantage, or with any other 
effect than to throw back the question, and 
to throw it back at a time when nothing 
but precipitation can prevent its ultimate 
success. I have the greatest expectation 
that the claims for the emancipation of the 
Catholics will prevail—I see great and 
substantial difficulties removed—I will pur- 
sue the cause—I will pursue it with ardour, 
and in the way which appears to me most 
practicable, and ata time which appears 
to me most seasonable. My opinion is, 
that any further proposition at the present 
time would be an injury to the Catholics; 
and I have formed this opinion after con- 
sulting the members of this House, with 
whom I usually act on this subject. 
Speaking of their opinion, I must advert 


to a mis-statement in the public papers, . 


_ in which I am made to allude to opinions 
supposed .to be entertained by noble 
persons belonging to another place. Idid 


not state their opinion--I did not allude | 


Corn Laws. 
to it--I stated only the opinions of th, 


members of this House with whom I act oq 


this question—they are now, I believe, 
present; and I beg to say, that I an, 
backed by their opinien in declining to 
bring on any further discussion of the 
Catholic question at present—He then 
moved for leave to bring up the Petition, 

On the question being 

Sir J. C. Hippisley expressed his gop. 
currence in what had just been said, de. 
precating precipitation. No final deter. 
mination could be satisfactory on so im. 
portant a question, unless preceded by the 
most deliberate investigation, the necessity 
of which was still more increased by exist. 
ing circumstances. It was not his inien. 
tion to enter into these circumstances; 
but he thought it necessary to notice, that 
the Catholic Board was permanently sit. 
ting in Dublin, and, in fact, was becomea 
permanent parliament, levying taxés on 
the Catholics of Ireland. He reprobated 
their conduct in appealing to the Cortes 
of Spain, as a most pernicious step, From 
whom did they appeal? From the well 
known justice and liberality of this coun- 
try ; holding it up, by that means, ina 
character which it did not deserve. He 
wished the measure to be adopted which 
he had before recommended, and that as 
complete a collection of the necessary 
papers should be made as possible. Any 
proceeding, he contended, must lie over 
tillnext year. He had not heard whether 
the right hon. gentlemen opposite in- 
tended to interfere with the Catholic 
Board ; but it was certainly their duty im- 
mediately to suppress it. Afier the holi- 
days, he should move for further papers 
that had come to his knowledge, in addi- 
tion to those he had already moved for. 

The petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Corn Laws.] Colonel Carew presented 
a petition from the farmers of the town 
and county of Wexford, in favour of the 
projected alteration in the Corn Laws. | 

Sir Frederick Flood, in support of this 
petition, said, that’a great part of the 
agitation out of doors had been excited by 
the speeches of a right hon. gentleman 
whom he had in his eye (Mr. Rose); 
which he would find, however much he 
intended it, were not likely to add to his 
popularity—(a laugh.) He had consulted, 


he said, others more knowing than himself 


on the.subject; and he found, that those 
gentlemen who opposed the measure did 
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not really understand it. He complained 
of an impudent paragraph in some of the 
papers, denying that Ireland was entitled 
toa preference; but the interests of Ire- 
land, he contended, were closely con- 
nected with this country. Ireland had 
roduced our first generals and soldiers, 
and had contributed, in a very large pro- 
portion, to the defence and glory of this 
country. Was that country, then, not to 
be encouraged, in preference to foreigners, 
particularly as the two countries now 
formed one united empire, and were one 
in strength and in interests? The object of 
this, and of every other country, ought to 
be, to be independent of foreigners in the 
great articles of subsistence. We ought to 
promote our own agriculture and industry ; 
and such, he contended, was the object of 
the measure. In proportion as they en- 
couraged the agriculture of Ireland, they 
would diminish the price of the quartern 
loaf 

The petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. John Smith presented a petition 
from the town of Nottingham, signed by 
10,000 persons, against the proposed al- 
teration of the corn laws ; which was also 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Moore presented a petition to the 
same effect from the town of Coventry ; 
setting forth the sacrifices and sufferings 
of the manufacturing part of the commu- 
nity for several years past ; to which they 
patiently submitted, in the hope that the 
return of peace would remove all their 
difficulties. He said, that the petition was 
signed by 9,000 of the inhabitants, con- 
vened at a public meeting, to consider the 
Bills on this subject before parliament. 
He begged to assure the House, and par- 
ticularly those gentletnen who had lately 
schooled an hon. member for holding 
communication with his constituents on 
this subject, that this petition from Coven- 
try did not proceed from any previous 
suggestions of his ; but was’the direct and 
natural emanation of their own just feel- 
ings, to which he unreservedly subscribed, 
lest the price of bread, the first necessary 
of life, should be increased ; and of this, 
his opinions had been testified to the 
House, by the uniform opposition which 
he had given to the measure. Mr. Moore 
entreated the attention of the House to 
the very reasonable, respectful, and dis- 
passionate petition, which he held in his 
hand, and which, however vitally impor- 
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only prayed the temporary postponement 
of legislative interference, until another 
session, in order to give a breathing time, 
as it were, for the benign influence of 
peace on the markets; and, he said, this 
prayer would be found the more reason- 
able, when the House adverted to the long 
and manifold sacrifices which the people 
had made for upwards of 20 years, on the 
fair hope and reasonable expectation, 
which the House itself had uniformly and 
constantly held out to the people, that the 
approach of peace would relieve them 
from taxes, and ameliorate their condition 
in every other respect. Mr. Moore said, 
if the House now proceeded to the adop- 
tion of these measures, which had pro- 
duced such universal alarm throughout 
the country, he feared the people would 
feel at once disappointed of all their 
fair expectation of relief to themselves 
and their families, and resign them- 
selves to despair. Their burthens, he 
said, had been very great ; but their resig- 
nation and cheerfulness, which the world 
had witnessed, had been most exemplary, 
believing all these burthens to be indis- 
pensably necessary for the honour, the 
security, and the defence of the empire ; 
—but now, only one short month, under 
the benign influence of restored peace, 
had elapsed to reduce the price of the first 
necessary of life, and a proceeding was 
instituted again to raise the price to the 
war-rate! Whether this was correctly so 
or not, the people believed it: and their 
apprehensions could not fail so to influ- 
ence his feelings, as pointedly todeprecate 
all further interference.—No class of his 
Majesty’s subjects, Mr. Moore said, had 
undergone greater privations and made 
greater sacrifices during the war, than his 
constituents, believing them to be necessary 
and unavoidable—but, the season of pro- 
mised relief being arrived, he trusted the 
House would realise the full measure of all 
their assurances to the people, by that solid 
and substantial diminution of their pecu- 
niary burthens, for which the public faith 
and honour had been so long, so solemaly, 
and so unequivocally pledged. 

The Petition was supported by Mr. 
Butterworth, and ordered to lié on the 
table. 


ImPRESSMENT OF SEAMEN.] Lord A, 
Hamilton presented a Petition from the 
ship-owners of the ports of the Clyde, 
praying, that the mates of ships of 50 


tant to the wants and relief of the people, 


tons and upwards may not be subject to 
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impressment. His lordship wished to 
know from some ofthe gent!emen belong- 
ing tothe Admiralty, whether the orders 
of the Admiralty for impressment were 
generally given; as he understood there 
were complaints of much partiality being 
exercised with respect to different places. 

Mr. Bennet wished to know whether the 
impress service was still continued on the 
‘Thames. 

Mr. Finlay, in seconding the petition, 
said, the subject was deeply interesting to 
those parts of the country from which the 
petition had proceeded ; and*‘he hoped 
some measures would be taken to prevent 
any further proceedings. 

Lord A. Hamiiton said, as no answer had 
been given to his enquiry, he should move, 
after the recess, for a copy of the orders of 
the Admiralty. Should this proceeding 
be disagreeable, the right hon. gentlemen 
would have themselves to blame for it. 
He-understood that great partiality was 
exercised as to some ports. 

Mr. W. Dundas said, he was certainly 
jastified in remaining quiet on the subject 
till he had ascertained these circumstances, 
rather than in giving any supposition of 
his own on so delicate a question. He 
should certainly enquire. 

Mr. Finlay contended, that it would be 
a great object to have the practice con- 
verted into some specific law which would 
bear equally on all, and which all might 
know. The object of the petition was, to 
prevent the masters of vessels of 50 tons 
being exposed to be taken by captains of 
his Majesty’s ships, contrary to the spirit 
of the practice. 

Mr. W. Dundas said, they were only 
_ protected while on board; and might, 
according to the practice, be taken when 
on shore. 

Mr. Bennet repeated his question re- 
specting the impress service on the 

hames, 

Mr. Barham expressed his astonishment 
that no answer had been given to this 
question. If this practice were persisted 
in, there would be an end to all the func- 
tions of the Commons. They must, he 
contended, have an answer; and he 
hoped that the gentlemen, by consulting 
together, would be able to give the in- 
formation required. 

Mr. Horner thought that the treatment 
which had just been received from the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite, was not 
such as the House was accustomed to. 
When questions had been twice put by 


Army Extrgordinaries. 


two hon. members, and two persons in 
office, who should be able to answer them 
were in the House, it was not usual oes 
questions so put to be so received, It was 
contrary, at least, to the courtesy of the 
House, as faras he was acquainted with it, 
Mr. W. Dundas insisted, that it was 
entirely new, in the practice of the House, 
to ask questions not relative to the sub. 
ject of debate. The question of the hon, 
member (Mr. Bennet) had no relation to 
the Petition of the noble lord. He (Mr, 
Dundas) was not to be frightened by 
menace or big words into giving an answer; 
this was a new parliamentary course, 
_Mr. C. W. Wynn called to order; for 
the purpose of preventing, what appeared 
to him, angry discussion. 
Mr. W. Dundas would repeat, that he 
thought this way of putting questions, a 
new parliamentary mode of proceeding, 
He would, however, answer, that the hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Bennet) was perfectly 
misinformed. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that nothing was, 
more parliamentary, and nothing more 
convenient, than this way of putting ques- 
tions; as it often prevented unnecessary 
discussions. 


Army. Extraorpinaries.] The House 
went intoa Committee of Supply. ; 

Mr. Arbuthnot moved that the sam of 
3,350,132. 4s. 10d. be granted for defray. 
ing the ordinary expences of the army. _ 

Mr. Bennet, in a yoice scarcely audible, 
in the gallery, made inquiries as to the 
meaning of some of the items in the esti-, 
mates of the year. He asked, what was 
the reason of the grant proposed to lord 
Burghersh of 1,000/.? There were an 
hundred persons who would have been glad 
of the mission to the-Austrian army with- 
out putting the country to any expence. 
The father of lord Burghersh had been 
employed in several lucrative offices; and 


Mr. Arbuthnot said, that lord Burghersh 
had been pitched on as a proper person 
for the mission in which he was employed, 
and that there could be no doubt but that 
he had executed it. A thousand pounds 
had been advanced by the government for 
his extraordinary expences, for which he 
would afterwards account, It was the 
usual practice in such cases; and the cite, 
cumstances of the person himself, or the 
situation of his father, they had certainly 
no right to take into consideration. 


there could be no reason for giving the, 
noble lord an extraordinary remuneration, 
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Mr. Beanet wished to know, whether 
the payment of the extraordinary expences 
of olficers employed in these missions had 
been customary on former occasions? 

Mr. Robinson said, that lord Burghersh. 
had been subjected to expences, during 
the latter part of his mission, not to be 

aralleled on any former occasion; awing 
to the difficulty of procuring horses for 
the conveyance of his baggage; the 
allied army being then ina hostile country. 

Mr. Goulburn stated, to satisfy the hon, 
gentleman as to the practice of govern- 
ment towards officers employed on special 
missions, that it was the constant rule to 
indemnify those gentlemen for their ex- 
traordinary expences; and for the pur- 
pose of defraying these charges, a sum of 
money was usually advanced. OF this 
there wasan example in the case of general 
Hope, in the same estimates; who, having 
been sent on a special message to the 
Prince Royal of Sweden, received 1,000/. 
of which he was to account for that part 
which might not have been expended by 
him. The same was done with respect to 
all officers of similar rank employed in 
similar missions, 

Mr. Huskisson wished to know what 
would be the amount of the army extra- 
ordinaries of the current year? As he 
understood it, five millions had been al- 
ready taken on account. 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that what the amount 
of the extraordinaries of the year would 
be, it was not possible to say. It was not 
five. millions which had been already 
taken on account, but three millions, 
to which the sum then demanded was to 
be added ; which would make the whole 
taken on account 6,250,0001, 

Mr. Tierney wished for some explanation 
as to the mode of voting the sum required. 

Mr. Long, in answer, stated, that it was 
not for the services of the current year, as 
his hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) and the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Tierney) 
seemed to conceive, that the present vote 
Was proposed ; but for the extracrdinary 
expences of the last year. ‘The nominal 
amqunt of the extraordinaries for the last 
year was 22 millions; but of this 24 mil- 
lions were to be deducted, which had been 
applied to the regular services of the army. 
This arose from the circumstance, that all 
bills drawn by the commissary general 
Were ranked under the head of army ex- 
traordinaries, 

Sir John Newport wished to. know the 
Purpose of 


e grants for sums paid by. 
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general Sontag, and on account of sir 
I. Brock. . 

Mr. Goulburn stated, that when, during 
the revolutionary war, Holland was 
occupied by the French troops, several) 


-Dutch officers had taken refuge in Eng 


land; to whom an allowance was made 
through general Sontag. When Holland 
became free, it was signified to these offi 
cers that the pension would be discons 
tinued; but, as many of the pensioners 
were without the means of returning to 
their own country, it was resolved to ad- 
vance one year’s pension to them for that 
purpose ; which was the item alluded to. 
As to sir Isaac Brock, when that gallant 
officer died, he had not been invested with 
the order of the Bath which had been 
granted to him, His relatives, however, 
being desirous that all possible honours 
should be paid to him, wished that the 
arms of the Bath should be placed on the 
tomb voted by parliament. The item 
alluded to was the amount of. fees paid to 
the officers of the order. ' 

Sir J. Newport wished to call the attens 
tion of the government to the Irish adjus 
tants of militia, who (he knew not why) 
were not placed on an equality, in point 
of pay, with the same officers in the Eng- 
lish militia. He hoped that, in the halfs 
pay arraugement, the case of this class of 
officers would be considered. 

Mr. Peel said, the disparity of the pay 
of these officers had not been overlooked ; 
and that there existed a disposition in the 
government to put them ona footing of 
equality. 

The vote was then carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Lushington, the 
sums of five millions and one million were 
then voted to provide for Exchequer Bills 
outstanding and unprovided for. 


Grants to Lorps Lynepock, Huet, 
AND Beresrorv.} Thereport of the coms 
mittee on the Message of the Prince Re- 
gent, relative to the grant to lord Lyne-. 
dock, was received and agreed to, and 
leave given to bringin a Bill accordingly: » 
The report on the Message respecting lord 


Hill was brought up. On the question 
that the resolution of the committee be | 
agreed to. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, be was sorry to 
have to make any observations respecting 
the proposed grants in the thin state in 


~which the House then was. He was happy 


to have prevailed with his Majesty’s minis~ 
ters to consent to render the annuity pers 
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petual; but he thought that it was, in the 
case of lord Hill, still inadequate to the 
support of the dignity to which it was 
attached. Inthe case of lord Lynedock, 
there was a paternal estate of some amount, 


which went to the support of the dignity. | 


Lord Hill had no advantage of this kind, 
and being one of 13 children, of whom five 
had distinguished themselves in the ser- 
vice of their country, and one of whom 
had lately died leaving seven children, 
could expect no addition to his fortune 
from his family estate. The pensions 
granted to meritorious officers were much 
reduced since the. union with Ireland. 
Before that time, when officers were made 
peers, it was customary to vote them 
2,000I. a year from the English Exchequer, 
and half as much from the Irish. ‘This 
was the case in the instance of admiral 
Rodney, who was at the time supposed to 
be opulent. Lord Hill had served the 
country from hisearliest youth—in Toulon, 
in Egypt, and in Spain; and he hoped the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Ba- 
thurst)-would consent to a postponement, 
as he should not propose any alterations in 
the grant in the thin state in which the 
House then was. 

Mr. Bathurst lamented that the observa- 
tions of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn) 
were not heard by more members. He 

thought the apportionment of pensions to 
officers, on account of their private cir- 
cumstances, a matter of great delicacy. 
The House, however, should be informed, 
for its satisfaction, that the amount of the 
- grant proposed to lord Hill had been fixed 
_ with the consent of his family, although 
their moderation should not prescribe limits 
to the liberality of the House. 
Sir John Nicholi said, the peerage was 
the reward for the service, and the annuity 
the means ofsupporting it. Twothousand 
_ year seemed utterly insufficient. Under 
the peculiar circumstances, the matter was 
worthy of farther consideration. 
- Mr. C. W. Wynn was sure there was no 
expence this country would bear with so 
much pleasure, as the providing for those 
who had procured by their skill and valour 
such great public benefits. He instanced 
the cases‘of lords Rodney, St. Vincent, 
and Duncan, who had grants both on the 
English and Irish establishments. 

Mr. Babington spoke in favour of an in- 
crease ; which, in his opinion, would not 
be too much if extended to 5,000I. 


- Sir James Mackintosh also spoke in favour 


of an enlarged grant. He was of opinion, 
t 
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that grants given in reward for merit, ang 


in support of dignity, should be sufficien, ” 
to enable the receivers to occupy ag dig. at 
tinguished a rank in society, as those held “i 
who inherited fortunes from their an. a 
cestors. th 
Mr. Wynn then begged Mr. Bathurst to tb 
consent to a postponement; which the bu 
latter objected to, as he bad no authorit th 
to give such consent, and as an addition {p of 
the grant would be possible in another sh 
1e Speaker gave his opinion, that it 
would be to any in. 
crease of the grant in the progress of the he 
Bill, without a new Message, Committee, se 
and Report. th 
Mr. Bathurst then consented to a post. be 
ponement. The consideration of the Re th 
port, as also the Report on the Message th 
respecting lord Beresford, was fixed for v 
Wednesday ; to which day the House af. al 
journed, ai 
— b 
HOUSE OF LORDS. P 
Wednesday, June 1. 
New Peers.] This day lords Com. ti 
bermere, Hill, and Beresford, took the 
oaths and their seats. Pp 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. \ 
Wednesday, June |. 
Spintts.] Sir G. Clerke pre p 
sented a petition from certain distillers in 
Scotland, praying for the continuance of st 
the suspension of the intercourse of spirits ir 
between Great Britain and Ireland. S 
The Petition having been read, a 
Sir G. Clerke moved, that it be referred B 
to the committee appointed to consider the P 
subject of the intercourse of spirits be- s| 
tween the two kingdoms. b 
Sir J. Newport said, that the prayer of W 
the petition was, to establish a permanent te 
infringement of the Act of Union, by h 
which the importation of Irish spirits into U 
England was stipulated for. It would be 0 
a more manly course, if the people of any 7 
part of Great Britain were dissatisfied with C 
the Act of Union, to instruct their repre- te 
sentatives to move for its repeal altogether, 
than to petition for the evasion of those n 
parts only which were beneficial to Ire- 0 
land. The petition wished for an esta d 
blishment in Ireland of the regulations on sl 
distilleries in Great Britain. On what Bi ¢ 
ground was such an application justified ? a 


Might not the manufacturers of any article 
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in Ireland be as much justified in coming 
forward to demand an assimilation to their 
own practice, of the same branch of trade 
which was carried on more beneficially in 
England. It was true, that under the Act 
of Union the Irish spirits could come into 
the English markets at a price inferior to 
the spirits manufactured in Great Britain ; 
‘but it was an advantage guaranteed to 
them by the Act of Union ; all suspensions 
of which he always had opposed, and ever 
should oppose. 

Mr. W. Dundas supported the prayer of 
the petition. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald agreed with the right 
hon. baronet (sir J. Newport); and ob- 
served, that the measure of 1809, which. 
the petition supported by its prayer, had 
been acknowledged to be a violation of 
the Act of Union. The only reason wh 
the non-intercourse had been continued, 
was, that by a full inquiry into the subject 
all future difficulties might be obviated, 
and not from the conviction that it was 
beneficial as a permanent measure. The 
petition could not be supported on the 
strength of the Act of Union, when its first 
prayer was for a continuance of the viola- 
tion of that contract. 

Mr. Western supported the prayer of the 
petition; and said, that the question was, 
whether Irish spirits should come into this 
country at half the duty paid by those 
manufactured in this island? 

Mr. R. Shaw, of Dublin, opposed the 
prayer of the petition. 

Sir G. Clerke said, that in 1786 a mea- 
sure had been adopted, with respect to the 
intercourse of spirits between England and 
Scotland, precisely similar to that, for the 
adoption of which, with respect to Great 
Britain and Ireland, the petition he had 
Presented prayed. By that measure, the 
spirits of one country were not allowed to 
be imported into the other, unless they 
were manufactured in distilleries subject 
to particular regulations. This measure 
had not been thought hostile to the Act of 
Union with Scotland, which, as to freedom 
of trade, was the same as that with Ireland. 
The object of the petition was, to obtain a 
Continuance of the suspension, with a view 
toa full enquiry into the subject. 

Mr. W. Smith thought the matter of too 
much importance to be cursorily passed 
over; and he must protest against. the 
doctrine he had heard, that there was the 
slightest desire to interfere with the prin- 
ciples of the Union; such a false repre- 
‘entation should not be suffered to go 
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abroad; at the same time, he, for one, 
would be unwilling that the manufacturers 
of this country should be ruined, and trans- 
ferred to the other side of the water. 

Mr. Shaw hoped gentlemen would not 
allow their minds to be misled by the idea 
that the Irish manufacturers were enabled 
to export their spirits at half the usual 
duty. But when the Irish spirits were 
imported, the English distiller. was by no 
means ruined. He considered the ques- 
tion to be one in which the empire at 
large was interested ; and he had no doubt 
it would be so fairly considered, that each 
part of the empire might derive proper ad- 
vantage from the measures that would be 
introduced. 

The question for the petition to lie on 
the table was carried. 

General Gaseoyne presented a counter- 
petition from the distillers of Liverpool ; 
observing, that as the subject had just 
been exhausted, he should offer no remarks. 
on it.—This was also ordered to lie on the 
table. 


IMprEssMENT OF SEAMEN.] Mr. W. 
Dundas, seeing a noble lord in his place 
who had asked some questions on a former 
evening respecting impressments, would 
take the opportunity of saying, with ree 
gard to the first question, that no distinc- 
tion was made in. the orders of the Admi-: 
ralty as to the impress at different ports. 
As to the mates of ships, they were pro- 
tected, by the order of the Admiralty, as 
long as they were doing their duty aboard 
their own ships, and they might also pro- 


cure tickets of leave from the officer of the. ios 


port to go on shore. On another question 
which he had put to him, parliament alone 
could determine. He denied that he had 
been actuated by any spirit of disrespect 
to the House, or its members; but he had. 
been warmly assailed, and had warmly 
replied. As to the impress on the Thames, 
it was true that it continued still; and it 
was necessary so long as hostilities con- 
tinued with America; but it was so re-. 
duced, that whereas it formerly used to 
produce from 70 to 100 men per month, 
in the last month only five men’ were 
pressed, three of whom the officer had 
been desired to impress as riotous persons. 
In the same month 51 persons had entered 
as volunteers. 

Mr. Whitbread thought it necessary im- 
mediately to notice some words which had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman (Mr, 


Dundas). That right hon. gentleman had 
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said, that three men had been impressed 
as riotous persons, at the desire of some 
other persons. Thus was this power of 
impress, iNegal and oppressive as it was in 
itself, perverted from its legitimate object 
—thus were persons delivered, for: pur- 
poses unknown, to the arbitrary power of 


_the Admiralty. He thought it would be | 


necessary that. the names of these three 
persons should be laid before the House ; 
and that the House should be acquainted 
with those who had desired the impress- 
ment of these persons, as well as with the 
reasons which induced the Admiralty to 
comply with their request. 

- Mr. Croker said, tliat the Admiralty was 
innocent of any designation of particular 
persons for the purpose of their being 
pressed. The execution of the impress- 


warrants rested with the officers of the 


- ports only. When the impress was slack, 
the officers did not visit the different ships 
with particular diligence; and then, if 
sailors were idle or riotous, the master 
might inform the impress officers that they 
would do him no harm by taking such or 
such persons. It was a favour to a master 
ef a merchant-ship, when the impress 
officers were obliged to take some men 
from his vessel, to allow him to choose 
those whom he would wish to remaiu. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the words, as they 
had fallen from a lord of the Admiralty, 

_ were open to the remarks which he had 
made; and he still thought it would be 
proper to move for the production of the 
names of the three persons mentioned. 

' Mr. Barham made some observations on 

the conduct of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Dundas) on a former night. The 
practice of putting questions had been for 
a long period commen in that House; 
and answers had always been-given, unless 
it could be stated that the answer would 
‘be dangerous to the state. Without this 
most ¢onvenient practice, the time of the 
Howse would have been occupied with 
many unnecessary and almost endless de- 
bates. 

Lord Milton thought the answer of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Dundas) was 
Not satisfactory as to the impressment of 
mates of vessels ; as, by law, those per- 
sons were protected, whether on board 
their vessels, or on shore. 


Tae Princess or Wates.} Mr. Methuen 
rose, in consequence of a correspondence 
‘which had been laid before the public, to 
ask a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) 


- 


The Princess of Wales. {040 


whom he saw in his place, which of his 
Majesty’s ministers it was, who had ad. 
vised his royal highness the Prince Regen 
to take those measures which had been 
taken to prevent the Princess of Wale 
from appearing at her Majesty’s drawing 
room? 

Mr. Bathurst said, he was aware of the 
convenience of the practice which ha 
been adopted of asking and answefiy 


questions in that House, by which mean 3 


the necessity of making motions was fre. 
quently obviated; but as to the question 
which the hon. gentleman had pit, he 
could ‘only say, that it did not appear ig 
him that thé circumstances and characte 
of the transaction warranted him in giving 
it any answer. 

Mr. Methuen then gave notice, that he 
should, on Friday next, bring forward g 
motion on the subject. The pufport of 
his motion would be—That an humbk 
Address be presented to the Prince 
Regent, to enquire wlio was the person 
that advised his Royal Highness to adopt 
the measures which had been taken to 
prevent her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales from appearing at her Majesty’s 
drawing-room. 


Mr. Ponsonby rose to say a few words on 


a subject connected with that respecting 
which notice of a motion had been given. 
He was a friend,-as mach as dny man, fo 
the liberty of the press, and was not atall 


inclined, for personal or private considera- 


tions, to interfere with this liberty ; but he 
should read, for the purpose of contradict. 
ing it, a statement which had recently 
been published. In a paper called the 
Morning Herald, of Friday, May the 27th, 
the following paragraph had appeared:— 
« Several Opposition Councils have beet 
assembled on the well-fomented variance 
between her M—— and the Princéss of 
W-—, respecting the well-advised non-ap- 
pearance of the latter at the next Drawing- 
room at Buckingham House. ‘The last of 
these councils was holden yesterday after 
noon; when Mr. Br——m, as her Royal 
Highness’s Advocate-General, laid before 
it copies of the Correspondence which had 
recently passéd between the IIlustrious 
Parties on this unfortunate subject. 
debate immediately took place on the ex 
pediency of giving immediate publicity 
thereto. The majority contended, that tt 
was too great a Party Carp to be shuffled 
away at so critical a moment unplayed. It 
was opposed, however, by the more tem 
perate few, as an improper appeal to t 
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public opinion on a domesti€ misunder- 
standing of such extreme personal de- 
licacy. This rational argument, however, 
was soon over-ruled by an appeal to num- 


bers; for, ona division taking place, we 
understand they stood thus :— 


For publishing. Against publishing. 
Earl of G—y, Earl Fitz——w, 
Earl of L——LE, Lord 

Lord H—1—p, Lord M—.t—ovn, 
Mr. Wurrs—p, Mr. P—ns—sy. 
Mr. T—rn—y, 


«Mr. Br——m, not being in parlia- 
ment, did not divide, contenting himself 
with being Teller. A Resolution was 
then moved, “ That her M ’s_ letter 
should, at all events, be published forth- 
with,’-which passed without a division. 
It remains, therefore, to be seen, whether 
even the Advocate-General will presume 
to outrage the public feeling by carrying 
so extraordinary a Resolution into effect.” 

The names (Mr. P. said) which were 
here introduced with dashes, it was impos- 
sible that any person could mistake. By 
Br m, who was styled her Royal 
Higbness’s Advocate-General, was clearly 
meant Mr. Brougham. His (Mr. Pon- 
sonby’s) name was the last upon the list. 
Of this paragraph he must say, that a 
more impudent falsehood, a more un- 
founded lie, was never attempted to be 
palmed upon a British public. No such 
meeting was ever held—no such meeting 
was ever in contemplation. No council 
was ever held, or proposed, upon the sub- 
ject, by him, or by those with whom he 
was in the habit of acting in that House; 
nor was there any man more ignorant 
than he was of the whole proceedings that 
took place upon the subject to which the 
paragraph referred. He .would not say 


more now upon the matter; notice of a 


motion had been given ; and when that mo- 
tion was brought forward, he would state 
what his sentiments were; but though 


’ afriend to the just liberty of the press, he 


could not avoid complaining of this licen- 
tious abuse of it. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he could vouch, as 
his right hon. friend had done, that the 
publication which had been read was al- 
together false. He was exceedingly sur- 
prised that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Bathurst), the only minister of the rank of 
cabinet counsellor in the House, should, 
though he had spoken, be virtually silent 
on the subject respecting which a question 
had been put. He (Mr. W.) could only 
infer from that silence a disayowal of the 


( VOL. XXVII. ) 
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transaction; or that, the act being done, 
he or his colleagues were ashamed of the 
advice they had given. If the House did 
what it was its duty to do, it would extort 
that answer which had then been refused. 
As it was a matter of such urgent impor- 
tance, he thought to-morrow should be 
preferred as the day for the discussion of 
the question ; not only because it was the 
nearest day, but because it was that on 
which the insult was intended to be prac- 
tised, not only on her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales, but on the King in his 
infirmity. He hoped, therefore, the hon, 
gentleman would bring forward his mo- 
tion to-morrow. 

Mr. Methuen said, that he had fixed his 
motion for Friday on account of the Draw- 
ing-room to-morrow. 

Mr. Whitbread—That is the very reason 
why it should then be brought forward. 


Army Exrraorpinartes.} Upon the 
Report of the Committee of Supply, with 
regard to the Army  Extraordinaries, 
having been brought up, 

Mr. Fremantle rose, and expressed his 
surprize that nothing had yet been inti- 
mated to the House, or the country, re- 
specting any proposed reduction of our 
war-expenditure in the army, or in any 
other department. It was hard, he 
thought, that, after the country had borne 
so many burthens which that House had 
concurred in imposing, no prospect was 
held out to the House or the country of 
the diminution of those buythens, netwith- 
standing the various opportunities which 
had for some time back occurred of pre- 
senting such aprospect. Two months had 
elapsed since Buonaparté was deposed ; 
yet no reduction of our military expence 
had yet taken place, nor had any declara- 
tion been made by ministers, to cheer the 
people by the hope of that which they 
were naturally induced to calculate would 
be the immediate consequence of that de- 
position. Thus the people, after all those 
sufferings which they had borne with un-_ 
exampled patience, were denied that con- 
solation or prospect of relief which they 
had a right to expect. The hon. member 
particularly complained that no step what- 
ever was taken $o reduce the militia, which 
amounted to nearly 100,000 men, of which 
about 2,500 were serving abroad. ‘This 
militia was confessedly embodied with a 
view to repress internal insurrection, and 
to guard against foreign attack. Of the 
latter i. could not be pretended that any 
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fear existed since the destruction of the 
dynasty of Buonaparté ; and he would put 
it to any gentleman whether the least 
‘ground of apprehension appeared with 
respect to the former? From the moment 
then of Buonaparté’s dethronement, the 
country should have been relieved from 
the expence created by the militia, which 
expence amounted to between 3 and 4 
millions a year. Every hour, indeed, 
which this part of our force continued em- 
bodied, the country was subjected to un- 
necessary expence. There was also ano- 
ther part of our force, to which every prin- 
ciple of economy and national policy should 
direct the attention of ministers. There 
were between 30 and 40,000 foreign troops 
in our pay, and that portion of them 
which were now in England ought to be 
promptly reduced. In the naval depart- 
ment, too, some steps should have been 
taken with a view to reduction; for 
surely it could not be necessary to main- 
tain the same amount of force in com- 
mission at present, as for some time back, 
At least ministers should, for the satisfac- 
tion of the country, have declared an in- 
tention to reduce the public expenditure 
in this and the other departments to which 
he had referred; or have stated their rea- 
sons for continuing such expenditure, in 
what might be fairly deemed a period of 
peace, as the country was called upon to 
defray during war. Some communication 
was certainly due to parliament and the 
public upon the subject. There was ano- 
ther head of expence to which he also 
thought it necessary to advert. He was 
informed—indeed he had the information 
from some emigrants—that ministers had 
announced their intention of continuing to 
all the emigrants their usual allowance for 
. 32 months longer, instead of leaving them 
to depend upon their own industry, or 
upon the resources of their respective 
countries. The hon. member recapitulated 
the several points to which he had ad- 
verted; and observed, that ministers had 
‘betrayed a want of alacrity, and a remiss- 
ness to execute their duty, and satisfy the 
feelings of the country. Recurring to the 
militia, he stated that the colonels of that 
corps were not yet apprised of any steps 
to disembody them; nay,,it was alleged 
that it was not intended to disembody the 
militia for some months. He hoped this 
allegation was incorrect ; and he should 
be gratified if what he had stated served 
to force some. satisfactory explanation. 


from ministers. The necessity which | 
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called for ‘such an explanation coulg 
not be disputed, especially when the. 
amount of our war-expenditure was taken 
into consideration, He did not mean, 
in so thin a House, to enter into de. 
tail as to this expenditure ;- but the aggre. 
gate for the last year was known to ex. 
ceed 140,000,000l.—of that expence he 
was by no means disposed to complain, as 
it had led to such important results, Buy 
then its amount, combined with the cir. 
cumstances of the country, must suggest 
to every considerate man the necessity of 
looking to every practicable means of its 
diminution, and reducing our future ex. 
pences. The expenditure occasioned b 

our army on the continent was not les 
than between 12 and 13 millions a year; 
and surely, without pressing for the im- 
mediate return of that army, ministers 
were called upon to state their intentions, 
in order that the country might know 
when and how far it might calculate upon 
enjoying the consequences of peace. Mi. 
nisters should, indeed, have availed them. 
selves of the different opportunities which 
had occurred, both in the Committee of 
Supply, and on other occasions, to com: 
municate these intentions for the public 
satisfaction; but even now he should be 
glad to have an explanation from them 
upon this important subject. 

Mr. Lushington observed, that the te- 
marks of the hon. gentleman would be 
rather more applicable on the discussion 
of the army estimates than on the motion 
before the House, which referred only to 
the army extraordinaries. On the partof 
ministers, he could venture to say, that 
from the moment of the cessation of hos- 
tilities their attention was most diligently 
directed to the consideration of every 
practicable meansof reducing the expences 
incident to war. But, as the question of 
our military expenditure would come more 
fully and properly before the House on 
Friday, in discussing the army estimates, 
he should not enter further into the subject 
at present. 

t. H. Addington said, that he was not 
prepared for any discussion this eveming 
on the subject of our military expenditure; 
but the hon. member on the other side, 
whose observations he conceived rather 
premature, as his hon. friend had re 
marked, having adverted to the conduct of 
the department, with which he (Mr. A.) 
officially connected, he thought 
proper shortly to explain. With regard 
to the militia, the fact was, that the letters 
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ordering that corps to be disembodied were 
actually in readiness to be issued as soon 
as the preliminaries of peace were signed ; 
and that, according to uniform practice, 
was the proper period for’ issuing such 
orders. It was also to be considered, that 
the reduction of the militia could not be 
the work of a day, especially as there were 
several of the English militia regiments in 
Ireland. But that ministers were active in 
endeavouring to reduce the expences of 
war, the country would, he had no doubt, 
be fully satisfied. To his knowledge, in- 
deed, many measures with a view to that 
reduction had been taken as early as possi- 
ble. Among others, orders were issued to 
prevent the local militia from being called 
out as usual to be trained; and similar 
orders, with a view to ceconomy, had been 
circulated with respect to the yeomanry. 
Sir J. Yorke observed, that although one 
great enemy of this country, Buenaparté, 
had been deposed, there was another gen- 
tleman whose deposition was also necessary 
to our interest; he meant Mr. President 
Madison; and with a view to that depo- 
sition, a considerable naval force must be 
kept up, especially in the Atlantic. But 
as to his hon. friend’s opinion respecting 
the reduction of the navy, he wished it to 
be considered that a number of shipping 
were employed in conveying French pri- 
soners to France, and bringing home our 
own countrymen. So much for the occu- 
pation of our navy on the home station. 
But from the Mediterranean, for instance, 
several three-deckers were ordered home ; 
and he could “ swear,” [a laugh] that no 
practicable exertion would be remitted to 


“os 


we 


= 


. reduce the expence of our naval de- 
y partment. 

y Mr. Fremantle was not altogether satis- 
8 fied with the explanation given. That 
of force which had been, in a great measure, 


created to resist the measures of Buonaparté, 
ought to be done away when his system 
was at anend. Did the hon. gentleman, 
when he stated part of the militia to be 
abroad, mean to say, that because that 
part which was out of the country could 
not be immediately disbanded, no redac- 
tion whatever ought .to take place for the 
Present, nor till the whole were brought 
home? He contended, a reduction ought 
to be made from day to day, from hour to 
hour, and he would almost say, man by 
man, as far as was practicable. He was 
of opinion, that we had already a sufficient 


Rumber of ships off America; and those 
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fleets which had been in the Downs, and 
which had been applicable to the Basque 
Roads, the Scheldt, and various parts of 
the Mediterranean, might immediately be 
paid off, or much reduced. Though not 
satisfied with the explanation of the right 
hon. gentleman, he was glad that he had 
gained for the country a declaration that a 
great reduction would be made when the 
preliminaries of peace shall have been 
signed. 

Mr. Bathurst did not complain of the 
hon. gentleman for making a second 
speech ; but he thought he had a right to 
complain when he took credit to himself 
for having gained a declaration of vast im- 
portance to the country, because it had 
been said, a great reduction would be 
made beth in the army and navy when 
the preliminaries of peace were signed. 
Could any man in the country be so igno- 
rant as not to know this would be neces- 
sarily the consequence of that peace which 
by this time, he hoped, was nearly con- 
cluded? It had been customary to take 
sums on account for the military service of 
the year; but now the time was nearly 
come, at which it would be for ministers to 
state what the expence of our establish- 
ment should be in future. In the present 
situation of things, though he was far from 
impvting any feeling hostile toa general 
pacification, to any of the powers with 
whom we had to treat, he could see nothing 
to induce government to depart from the 
ordinary practice of making no material 
reductions in our army or navy till prelimi- 
naries of peace were signed. Though 
proofs of the most amicable disposition 
were given by the parties opposed to us 
in the negociations, still they had great 
interests to attend to ; and questions might 
arise, on which the representative of this 
country would not be able to speak with 
sufficient weight, if a reduction of our 
army or navy preceded the discussion. 
Till the preliminaries were arranged, it 
was impossible for ministers to say what 
establishment would be necessary for the 
time to come, 

Mr. Lushington took occasion to say, an 
arrangement would be made with respect 
to emigrants as soon as possible ; but it 
would be a hard and an onfeeling thing 
to deprive them of their present income 
before they could be attended to by their 
own government. 

The report was then agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 3. 


Corn Laws.] Mr. Whitbread rose, for 
the purpose of presenting a Petition from 
the town and county of Bedford against 
the proposed alteration in the Corn Laws. 
The hon. gentleman observed, he should 
not have said a word in presenting this | 
Petition, had he given any opinion on the 
subject heretofore. _ He did consider now, 
however, from the inflamed state of the 
public mind, and from the alarm which 
had arisen, whether groundless or not, 
that the House ought to pause before they 
adopted the Bill under consideration, He 
had no doubt, that gentlemen, who had 
delivered their sentiments, either in favour 
or against this measure, were actuated by 
the same motive, namely, a desire to pro- 
mote the public good. It was singular, 
however, to observe the feelings with 
which the conduct of the different mem- 
bers who had spoken on the subject were 
regarded. A right hon. gentleman not 
then in the House (Mr. G. Rose) was, for 
the first time in his life, placarded in 
various parts of the town, as the friend of 
the people ; while others were assailed 
with anonymous letters, attributing to 
them the most dishonourable intentions; 
and he was himself told, he ought to be 
hanged for holding his tongue. For his 
own part he begged to state, that he was 
friendly to the measure, both as a grower 
and a consumer, from a conviction, that 
the interest of the one was inseparable 
from the interest of the other. From the 
expression of public opinion which had 
been witnessed within the last few days, 
however, he considered it high!y expedient, 
that the measure should be deterred to ano- 
ther year, by which time the alarm that 
had been excited might be completely 
dissipated. 

Mr. Stephen congratulated himself on 
the rare opportunity which was afforded 
him of. agreeing in the observations deli- 
vered by the hon. gentleman. He did 
think, under existing circumstances, and 
from the great alarm which at present pre- 
vailed in the public mind, that it would be 
highly improper to precipitate the Bill 
before the House for prohibiting the impor- 
tation of corn. The hon. gentleman had- 
said, that some persons had told him he 
ought to be hanged for holding his tongue. 
He was satisfied that there was nothing in 
the hon. gentleman’s conduct which called 
for such a punishment; but, above all, 


Correspondence between the Queen 
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offences, that of holding his tongue was 
the last of which he could be accused, 

The petition was then brought up, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Princess oF WaALEs.] The 
said, he had to acquaint the House, tha 
since the House had met, he had received 
a letter from her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales, with three inclosures, 
which he was desired by her Royal High. 
ness to communicate to the House. With 
the pleasure of the House, he would read 
the letter. (A cry of Read, read !)—He 
then read the letter, a? follows:— 


«Connaught House, June 3, 1814, 

_ The Princess of Wales desires Mr. 
Speaker will inform the House of Con. 
mons, that his royal highness the Prince 
Regent has been advised to take such steps 
as have prevented her from appearing a 
court, #nd to declare his Royal High. 
ness’s fixed and unalterable determina 
tion never to meet the Princess of Wales 
upon any occasion, either in public ot 
private.” 

« The proceedings of 1806 and 1807, 
and last year, are in the recollection of the 
House, as well as the ample and unqua. 
lified vindication of the Princess’s condact, 
to which those proceedings led. 

«Tt is impossible for the Princess of 
Wales to conceal from herself the inten- 
tion of the advice which has now been 
given to the Prince Regent, and the pre 
bability that there are ultimate objects in 
view, pregnant with danger to the secuntty 
of the succession, and the domestic peace 
of the realm. 

«* Under these circumstances, even if 
the Princess’s duty towards herself could 
suffer her to remain silent, her sense of 
what is due to her daughter, and to the 
highest interests of the country, compels 
her to make this communication to the 
House of Commons. 

« The Princess of Wales incloses copies 
of the correspondence which has passed, 
and which she requests Mr. Speaker will 
communicate to the House.” 

“« The right hon. the Speaker of the 

House of Commons, &c.” 


When Mr. Speaker had concluded the 
letter, he demanded of the House, whether 
he should hand the documents which were 
enclosed in it-to the Clerk of the Papers '— 
This interrogatory was followed by loud 
cries of “ Read! Read !” ; 

The Clerk then read the inclosures deli 


Ininisters, to the full enjoyment of my rank 
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yered in by Mr. Speaker, and which are as 
follow :— 


The Letter of the Princess of Wales to the 
Prince Regent. 


«Sir ;—I am once more reluctantly com- 
pelled to address your Royal Highness, 
and to inclose for your inspection, Copies 
of a Note which I have had the honour to 
receive from the Queen, and of the An- 
swer which I have thought it my duty to 
return to her Majesty. It would be in 
vain for me to enquire into the reasons of 
the alarming declaration made by your 
Royal Highness, that you have taken the 
fixed and unalterable determination never 
to meet me, upon any occasion, either in 
public or private. Of these, your Royal 
Highness is pleased to state yourself to be 
the only judge. You will perceive by my 
answer to her Majesty, that I have only 
been restrained by motives of personal 
consideration towards her Majesty, from 
exercising my right of appearing before 
her Majesty, at the public drawing rooms, 
to be held in the ensuing month. 

« But, Sir, lest it should be by possi- 
bility supposed, that the words of your 
Royal Highness can convey any insinua- 
tion from which I shrink, I am bound to 
demand of your Royal Highness—what 
circumstances can justify the proceeding 
you have thus thought fit to adopt ? 

“ T owe it to myself, to my daughter, 
and to the nation, to which lam deeply 
indebted for the vindication of my honour, 
to remind your Royal. Highness of what 
you know; that after open persecution 
and mysterious inquiries, upon undefined 
charges, the malice of my enemies fell 
entirely upon themselyes; that I was re- 
stored by the King, with the advice of his 


in his court, upon my complete acquittal. 
Since his Majesty’s lamented illness, I 
have demanded, in the face of parliament 
and the country, to be proved guilty, or 
to be treated as innocent. I have been 
declared what I am, innocent—I will not 
submit to be treated as guilty. 


“Sir, your Royal Highness may possibly 


refuse to read this letter. But the world 
must know that I have written it; and 
they will see my real motives for fore- 
golbg, in this instance, the rights of my 
rank. Occasions, however, may arise 
(one, I trust, is far distant) when I must 
appear in public, and your Royal High- 
ness must be present also. Can your 
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full extent of your declaration ? Has your 
Royal Highness forgotten the approaching 
marriage of our daughter, and the possi- 
bility of our coronation ? i 

“ «T wave my rights in a case where I 
am hot absolutely bound to assert them, 
in order to relieve the Queen, as far as I 
can, from the painful situation in which 
she is placed by your Royal Highness ; 
not from any consciousness of blame, not 
from any doubt of the existence of those 
rights, or of my own worthiness to enjoy 
them. 

“Sir, the time you have selected for 
this proceeding is calculated to make it 
peculiarly galling. Many illustrious - 
strangers are already arrived in England ; 
amongst others, as I am informed, the illus- 
trious heir of the House of Orange, who 
has announced himself to me as my future 
son-in-law. From their seciety I am-un- 
justly excluded. Others are expected, 
of rank equal to your own, to rejoice with 
your Royal Highness in the peace of 
Europe. My daughter will, for the first 
time, appear in the splendour and pub- 
licity becoming the approaching nuptials 
of the presumptive heiress ofthis empire. 
This season your Royal Highness has 
chosen for treating me with fresh and un- 
provoked indignity: and of all his Majesty’s 
subjects, I alone am prevented by your 
Royal Highness from appearing in my 
place, to partake of the general joy, and 
am deprived of the indulgence in those 
feelings of pride and affection permitted 
to every mother but me. I am, Sir, your 
Royal Highness’s faithful wife, C. 

“ Connaught House, May 26, 1814.” 


The Letter of the Queen to the Princess of 
Wales. 


« Windsor Castle, May 25rd, 1814. | 
« The Queen considers it to be her duty 
to lose no time in acquainting the Princess 
of Wales, that she has received a commu- 
nication from her son the Prince Regent ; 
in which he states, that, her Majesty’s in- 
tention of holding two drawing-rooms in 
the ensuing month having been notified 
to the public, he must declare, that he 
considers that his own presence at her 
court cannot be dispensed with ; and that 
he desires it may be distinctly understood, 
for reasons of which he alone can:be the 
judge, to be his fixed and unalterable de- 
termination not to meet the Princess of 
Wales upon’any occasion, either in public 
or private. 


Royal Highness have contemplated the 


“The Queen is thus placed under the 
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nful. necessity of intimating to the 
 sewwael of Wales the impossibility of her 
Majesty’s receiving her Royal Highness at 
her drawing-rooms, R.” 


The Letter of the Princess of Wales to the 
Queen. 


«* Madam ;—I have received the letter 
which your Majesty has done me the 
honour to address to me, prohibiting my 
appearance at the public drawing-rooms 
which will be held by your Majesty in 
the ensuing month, with great surprise 
and regret. 

« T will not presume to discuss with your 
Majesty topics which must be as painful 
to your Majesty as to myself. 

- « Your Majesty is well acquainted with 
the affectionate regard with which the 
King was so kind as to honour me, up to 
the period of his Majesty’s indisposition, 
which no one of his Majesty’s subjects has 
so much cause to lament as myself: and 
that his Majesty was graciously pleased to 
bestow upon me the most unequivocal and 
gratifying proof of his attachment and ap- 
probation, by his public reception of me 
at his court, at a season of severe and un- 
merited affliction, when his protection was 
most necessary tome. There I have since 
aninterruptedly paid my respects to your 
Majesty. I am now without appeal or 
protector, But I cannot so far forget my 
duty to the King and to myself, as to sur- 
render my right to appear at any public 
drawing-room to be held by . your 
Majesty. 

« That I may not, however, add to the 
difficulty and uneasiness of your Majesty’s 
situation, I yield in the present instance 
to the will of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, announced to me by your Ma- 
jesty, and shall not present myself at the 
drawing-rooms of the next month. 

«It would be presumptuous in me to 
attempt to inquire of your Majesty the 
reasons of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent for this harsh proceeding, of which 
his Royal Highness can alone be the judge. 
I am unconscious of offence; and in that 
reflection, 1 must endeavour to find con- 
solation for all the mortifications I ex- 
perience ; even for this, the last, the most 
unexpected, and the most severe; the pro- 
hibition given to me alone, to appear be- 
fore your Majesty, to offer my congratula- 
tions upon the happy termination of those 
calamities with which, Europe has been so 
long afflicted, in the presence of the illus- 
trious personages who will in all proba- 


bility be assembled at your Majesty's 
court, with whom I am s0 closely ¢qy. 
nected by birth and marriage. 

“I beseech your Majesty to do me aq 
act of justice, to which, in the present cir. 
cumstances, your Majesty is the only per. 
son competent, by acquainting those illys. 
trious strangers with the motives of per. 
sonal consideration towards your Majegt 
which alone induces me to abstain from 
the exercise of my right to appear befor 
your Majesty: and that I do now, as] 
have done at all times, defy the malice of 
my enemies to fix upon me the shadow of 
any one imputation which could render 
me unworthy of their society or regard, 

« Your Majesty will, I am sure, not le 
displeased that I should relieve myself 
from the suspicion of disrespect towards 
your Majesty, by making public thecane 
of my absence from court at a time when 
the duties of my station would otherwise 
peculiarly demand my attendance, | 
have the honour to be, your Majesty’: 
most obedient daughter-in-law and servent, 

“ Connaught House, May 24, 1814.” 


The Queen to the Princess of Wales, — 


« Windsor Castle, May 25, 1814. 

« The Queen has received, this after. 
noon, the Princess of Wales’s letter of 
yesterday, in reply to the communication 
which she was desired by the Prince Re- 
gent to make to her; and she is sensible 
of the disposition expressed by her Royal 
Highness not to discuss with her, topics 
which must be painful to both. The 
Queen considers it incumbent upon her to 
send a copy of the Princess of Wales's 
letter to the Prince Regent; and her Ma 
jesty could have felt no hesitation in com: 
municating to the illustrious strangers who 
may possibly be present at her court, the 
circumstances which « will prevent the 
Princess of Wales from appearing there, 
if her Royal Highness had not rendereda 
compliance with her wish to this effect 
unnecessary, by intimating her intention 
of making public the cause of her absence. 

R.” 


The Princess of Wales to the Queen. 


« The Princess of Wales has the honout 
to acknowledge the receipt of a note from 
the Queen, dated yesterday ; and begs 
permission to return her best thanks to het 
Majesty, for her gracious condescension, 
in the willingness expressed by her Ma- 
jesty, to have communicated to the illus 
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rious strangers, who will, in all proba- 
bility, be present at her Majesty’s court, 
the reasons which have induced her Royal 
Highness not to be present. Such commu- 
nication, as it appears to her Royal High- 
ness, cannot be the less necessary on ac- 
count of any publicity which it may be in 
the power of her Royal Highness to give 
to her motives ; andthe Princess of Wales 
therefore entreats the active good offices 
of her Majesty, upon an occasion wherein 
the Princess of Wales feeks it so essential: 
toher that she should not be misunderstood. 
“Connaught Place, May 26th, 1814, 


The Queen to the Princess of Wales. 


« Windsor Castle, May 27, 1814. 

“The Queen cannot omit to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the Princess of Wales’s 
note of yesterday, although it does not 
appear to her Majesty to require any other 
reply than that already conveyed to her 
Royal Highness’s preceding letter. 


The Correspondence having been thus 
gone through; Mr. Methuen and Mr. 
Bathurst rose at the same moment. The 
House was foraconsiderabletime shaken by 


alternate shouts of Bathurst,”’ and «*Me- 
thuen” interrupted with cries of “ Chair ! 
chair !” 

Mr. Bathurst at length obtained a hear- 
ing. He stated, that he rose merely for 
the purpose of moving, pro forma, as a 
matter of convenience, certain orders of 
the day. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that an hon. gen- 
tleman having given notice of a motion, 
and that ‘motion having been pointed to 
by the course of proceeding adopted by 
the Speaker, he was undoubtedly in pos- 
session of the chair; and, therefore, he 
(Mr. Whitbread) felt it his duty to call 
the right hon. gentleman to order when 
he rose to address the House. 

The Speaker said, that the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Methuen) was certainly in pos- 
session of the House—but, when the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bathurst) rose, he 
supposed it was his intention to speak to 
order, which had precedence of every 
other question. It had, however, turned 
out, that he was only going to arrange 
some matters of convenience. It rested 
entirely with the House, whether they 
Would permit him to proceed. 

oud cries of * Methuen” followed this 


€Xposition. 
T 
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Mr. Bathurst, across the table, said, he 
did not mean, as it appeared contrary to 
the sense of the House, to state the arrange- 
ment of business which he was about to 
propose. 

Mr. Methuen then proceeded to intro- 
duce his motion; but scarcely had he 
uttered the words—“ I rise,”” when 

The hon. Mr. Lygon moved the Stand- 
ing Order that strangers should with- 
draw. 

This motion admits of no discussion. 
Strangers were of course obliged to with- 
draw ; but the following is a pretty accu- 
rate sketch of what took place : 

Mr. Methuen. | rise, in consequence of 
a notice given on a former night, to call 
the attention of the House to the letters we 
have just heard from the chair; a subject, 
the importance of which must be generally 
acknowledged, however liable I may be 
to the imputation of presumption in bring- 
ing it forward, unequal as I feel myself to 
so delicate and arduous a task. Without 
detaining the House by any unnecessary 
preamble, trusting to the case itself to 
make amends for the want of abilities 
under which I am conscious of labouring, 
and hoping that, without any long protesta- 
tions of my motives, credit may be given 
me for the purity of them; desirous and 
endeavouring not to say any thing offen- 
sive to any one person whatever; at the 
same time feeling it my undoubted right, as 


a member of this House, to state any fact,or 


give any opinion, necessary to do justice 
to my subject; I shall proceed to read in 
the first place, such parts of her Royal 
Highness’s letter as are most important ; 
and in the second, to make my own com- 
ments upon them. [Here the letter was 
read, and next an extract from the Minutes 
of Council. } 

Upon this, Sir, the King declared his 
conviction of her Royal Highness’s inno- 


cence; and to this point in particular I . 


wish to call the attention of the House; 
for after such an opinion given from such 
a quarter, out of common respect for his 
Majesty, she had a right to expect a very 
different treatment, and indeed a cordial 
reception at court. Her royal father, the 
duke of Brunswick, falling, as it must be 
remembered and Jamented that he did 
fall, at the battle of Jena, a short time be- 
fore his death of glory wrote a letter to his 
daughter, assuring her of his thorough con- 
viction of her innocence; and another to 
his Majesty, recommending her to his 
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protection, and begging him to be the de- 
fender of her injured honour. And, Sir, if 
this illustrious hero has still in death the 
power to know the destinies-of a child be 
so dearly loved in life, must his indignant 
- spirit witness her the victim of sorrow, 
degraded, insulted, neglected, and de- 
serted, without the splendour, without the 
respect, without even the degree of atten- 
tion due to her rank and situation ; with- 
out one tender solace of domestic happi- 
ness as a wife, or as a mother, to cheer the 
dull gloom of her retirement? without the 
possibility of vindicating her character, 
which has been so wantonly and myste- 
_ Yiously attacked ? 

What, Sir, shall the boasted liberty of 
this country be henceforth considered 
but as an empty name! Shall that soil, 
which has been hitherto said to confer, in- 
stantaneously, freedom on the most abject 
slave who had the good fortune to tread it 
—must this sacred soil lose its long-ac- 
knowledged charm, and sink to the lowest 
level in the scale of nations! Shall this 
House, distinguished as it has been in the 
cause of humanity, in the cause of the poor 
African, deny the smallest portion of the 
same Christianlike balm, to heal the 
wounds of a Princess! Or is it for the 
slave alone that the manly heart can feel, 
or the eloquent tongue can plead? I should 
like to ask the House, if the very circum- 
stances of the Princess Charlotte being at 
all permitted to see her mother, is nota 
strong proof of her innocence; as_ her 
visits ought to be altogether prohibited, if 
her mother were an unfit person for her 
society? I should be glad to know if the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange does not con- 
sider her as innocent, when he writes to 
her, as a proper compliment to his future 
mother-in-law, to inform her of, his ap- 
proaching nuptials with her daughter. 
She has received also letters of congratu- 
lation from the Prince and _ Princess 
Dowager of Orange. I should not be at 
all astonished to hear the publication of 
these letters objected to. But, Sir, I can- 
not see any other course she had left to 
take. She had already written to you, 
Sir, who so ably and so honourably fill that 
chair which I am now addressing. She 
next wrote to the Chancellor, and after- 
wards to the Regent himself. I need not 
inform the House with what effect. She 
had therefore no resource, but an appeal 
to the hearts and understandings of her fu- 
ture subjects. But, Sir, ifa precedent were 
wanting to vindicate her conduct on this 


occasion, it would be easy to find one; ang 
that of the highest authority. must be 
fresh in the memory of the House, that jn 
the year 1804, his royal highness “the 
Prince of Wales, with a spirit well-worth 
the heir-apparent of the British throne 
desirous of being foremost in command is 
case’ of invasion, then threatened by: that 
restless and merciless scourge of mankind 
whose sun of glory is now set, and whose 
dreams of mad ambition are now hap. 
pily at an end, applied to his Majesty for 
acommand. His Majesty refused the re. 
quest ; the Prince felt his character con. 
cerned, and appealed to the tribunabof 
the public, publishing* his letters to his 
Majesty and the duke of York. The An. 
nual Register of that year will assist any 
gentleman’s memory which may be de. 
fective on this subject. Among many 
strange and undefined charges, for wantof 
proving criminality, I have heard the 
charge of bad taste most commonly urged 
against her. But, Sir, though I consider 
bad taste as by no means a desirable in- 
gredient in the composition of a princess, 
yet when we reflect upon the various 
perils with which her paths through life 
have been beset, when we reflect upon 
her education abroad, and her situation at 
home, ought no allowances to be made 
for a princess who has not had the hap- 
piness to have the taste, or at once to un- 
derstand the feelings or manners of this 
country? But, Sir, l agree with her Royal 
“Highness, that the time chosen to pro- 
scribe her is peculiarly galling; and | 
feel the full force of that part of her letter 
which applies. to ‘the approach of het 
daughter’s nuptials and the event of her 
own coronation. And Ishould like to ask 
the right hon. gentleman if she is to be 
excluded from either of these ceremonies? 
I hope when the necessaty supplies for 
the marriage are granted by parliament, 
they will be. granted conditionally, that 
the marriage shall be a public one, and 
that the Princess of Wales shall appear a 
it with the consequence and splendour due 
to her situation. j 
I could. have wished, Sir, that at a time 
when the peace of Europe is settling, that 
of England might have been confirmed; 
and that no unhallowed difference might 
have intruded itself on the presence of 
imperial and royal visitors, to quench the 
flame of enthusiasm, and check the fall 
tide of gratitude flowing towards those (0 
whom, under Providence, we are 80 Sig 
nally indebted. Under all circumstances, 
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Royal Highness, to use her own words 
to be proved guilty, or treated 


43 innocent. She has a right to claim 
this, which is the common birth-right of 
the English ; she has a right to claim it 
asa subject, as a fellow- creature, as the wife 
of the Prince Regent, and as the mother 
of our future Queen.—I shall now beg 


at 
leave to thank the House for its indul- 
se ence, hoping the right hon. gentleman, 


though he refused to answer my question 
ona former occasion, will make some at- 
tempt to justify the case of which I com- 
plain; and I call upon him, or any other 
gentleman, in or out of this House, if they 
know any thing against her Royal High- 
ness, to come forward and declare: it. 
She is willing, if proved guilty, to be con- 
sidered so; but if not, she has a right to 
be treated as innocent. I now beg leave 
to move, 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to pray his Royal Highness that he will 
be graciously pleased to acquaint this 
House, by whose advice his Royal High- 
ness was induced to form the “ fixed and 
unalterable determination never to meet 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales 
upon any occasion, either in private or 
public,’ as communicated by his Royal 
Highness to her Majesty ; together with 
the reasons submitted to his Royal High- 
hess, upon which such advice was founded.” 
. Mr. Martin seconded the motion. 

Mr. Bathurst gave the hon. gentleman 
full credit for the purity of his motives; but 
denied that it was within the province of 
the House of Commons to interfere in this 
case. He observed, that the hon. gentle- 
man had principally commented on the 
Letter of ber-royal highness the Princess 
of Wales, for which bis Majesty’s minis- 
ters were certainly not responsible, The 
notice, however, which he had originally 
given, was, that he would move an ad- 
dress “ to know who had given the advice 
by which her Royal Highness had been 
excluded from the Queen’s drawing- 
room.” The hon. gentleman had, how- 
ever, now moved for an address of a very 
different nature, and wanted to be inform- 
ed “ by whose advice his Royal Highness 
had been induced, to form. the unalterable 
determination of never 
Princess of Wales, either.in public or 
Private.” This was, indeed, a question of 
Avery different nature, and a proposition 
which he thought it was impossible for the 
House to entertain...He must observe, 
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that there was no prohibition against the 
Princess of Wales attending her Majesty’s 
drawing-room. The Prince had only sig- 
nified his determination of not meeting 
her there ; and if she had persisted in what 
she was pleased to term her right of at- 
tending, it would have then been a serious 
consideration for the Prince Regent, whe- 
ther he would go himself or not. Any 
discussion on this subject would come with 
more propriety when the future establish- 
ment of the Princess Charlotte should be 
moved for, in case of her marriage, and 
that her mother was not. present at that 
ceremony. Another hon. member had 
intimated his intention of discussing the 
subject, should that occasion take place. 
It was not an unusual thing for members 
of the royal family to be excluded from 
the court of the sovereign. It was a thin 
which had frequently happened, without 
any imputation against the character of 
those branches of the royal family who 
were so excluded, or without any enquiry 
as to the causes of the exclusion. This 
had happened at different times during 
the reigns of George the first and George 
the second, when dissensions between the 
reigning monarch and the Prince of Wales 
had been carried to a greater height than 
any dissensions which had since occurred 
among the members of the royal family. 
The object of the hon. gentleman appear- 
ed to be, to restore the Princess of Wales 
to the Queen’s drawing-rooms ; but could 
the House call upon his royal highness the 
Prince Regent to change that sentiment 
which had obtained such full possession of 
his mind, as to- lead him to wish for her 
exclusion? With regard to. future consi- 
derations, which had been alluded to, they 
were not now before the House... The 
-only thing which they bad under their 
consideration was, the restriction of the 
Princess from attending the.Queen’s draw- 
ing-rooms during the present month. He 
did not conceive that this restriction ne- 
cessarily imputed any animosity to her 
Royal Highness. Those unhappy dis- 
agreements between the Prince Regent 
and the Princess of Wales might have 
originated in difference of taste, and in 
many causes wholly unconnected with 
guilt or innocence. _He had omitted ta 
‘state, that two royal duchesses (the 
duchesses of Cumberland and Gloucester) 
had been excluded from the drawing- 
rooms of the Queen, because their mar- 
riages were disapproved of ; and yet par- | 
— never thought it proper.te ine 
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terfere on the occasion. With regard to 
the minute of council, on which so much 
stress had been laid, it must be recollected, 
that it made a distinction between crimi- 
nality and other minor charges. The ac- 
quittal was, therefore, not altogether so 
complete as the hon. gentleman had 
maintained. He could not avoid express- 
ing his opinion, that the more appeals were 
made to the public, and the more this un- 
happy subject should be agitated, the 
more irritation would be produced by it, 
and the more injury would be done to the 
peace of the royal family. The House 
were now called upon to interfere merely 
about the etiquette of a drawing-room. 
This was what he thought they ought not 
to be called upon to do ; and therefore he 
should give his negative to the address 
proposed. 

Mr. Whitbread.—The speech of the right 
hon. gentleman in defence of the advice 
he has given, has been like the advice it- 
self—special, minute, wavering—assuming 
a right—a right to exclude, and acting as 
if he were conscious the party advised had 
no such right. Sir, I maintain that a 


great indignity, a harsh disgrace, a cruel 
and unmerited punishment, has been in- 
flicted on an innocent person, on a subject 


of the crown—who was by that crown 
protected as long as it had moral and 
mental life and energy to protect hers. 
At one time the right hon. gentleman 
shrunk from the contest—he divested him- 
self of all resporisibility—he was ashamed 
of his own act atid deed—of the advice 
that he had given. The sovereign and 
crdwn was left by him to trample upon 
any subject—to gratify its own unadvised 
and unconfronted vindictive resentments. 
Yet at the end of his speech he lets us 
know that the sovereign power did not act 
for itself. That there were advisers—that 
he could name them, could give them up 
if the House should call upon him so to 
do. Letthem come forth! He has treated 
this as being only an exclusion ‘from an 
assembly—from a féte ; but a positive ex- 
clusion, the advisers dared not warrant— 
that was a proceeding too manly. It was 
an affront to be operated through the 
Queen consort of that monarch who, when 
the King had the use of. his faculties, had 
commanded her to receive the Princess of 
Wales at her court, as the symbol of her 
entire innocence—of her complete ac- 
quittal. ‘This reception continued till the 
King’s indisposition ; and then the Regent. 


Mr. Methuen’s Motion respecting 
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mother, to banish the Princess of Wale 
from court. Could this advice haye been 
risked had the King mentally existed). 
Oh, no! He should have thought that the 
right hon. gentleman and his colleagues 
would have been eager in their advice tp 


innocence they had 30 often declared. 
but the reverse is the case. The right 
hon. gentleman, as he knows the Kin 
cannot contradict him, has ventured 1 
throw out an insinuation, as if the assertion 
made of the complete approbation, the 
affectionate attachment of the King, wa 
not well grounded, The King’ cannot 
speak—and he quotes the King, to wound 
through his side the Princess of Wales; 
This is of a piece with the whole of theit 
proceedings. I will not repeat what 4 
noble lord, who, be it remembered, is not 
a party to this advice, said on a former de. 


given by all, of the Princess’s entire inno. 
cence: I maintain that the King thought 
her so, and the Princess is so convinced, 
He proved that he thought so by his kind. 
ness and cordial reception. When the 
King was well, no man would have: dared 
to deny it. The right hon. gentleman 
durst not have done it; but if he questions 
the right of the Princess of Wales to appear 
where the King placed her; it is to be 
hoped that she will, notwithstanding the 
moderation she has evinced, accept the 
advice to appear at court, and then let us 
see who will advise that admittance be te- 
fused to her. As to stirring the question— 
I ask who has stirred it ?—Is it the person 
who vindicates her own innocence from 
unjust and foul aspersions; who follows 
the example set her by the Prince Regent 
himself, in publishing to the world what 
affected her honour and character; or 18 
it those who directed this cruel outrage, 
this unprovoked indignity, that has occa 
sioned this affront? Has she complained 
that her near relations have been prevented 
from visiting her—that it has been intt 
mated to all, that to visit her was to ex 
clude themselves from the court?—To all 
the injuries she has borne, she has sub- 
mitted in silence. Where does the burden 
rest of agitating the question ?—Upon those 
who have planned and advised this foul 
indignity and injustice. 

“The Jight hon. gentleman has quoted 
precedent from history ; but as to the cases 
of George 1, and 2, in both these the 
charges were specific. Lofd Hardwicke 


was advised to employ the Queen, his 


has left:an account of the latter case, 


conciliate and to calm; to proclaim the , 


bate on this subject—nor the testimony — 
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glo what the advisers of the crown then 
did, and what was the opinion of each. 


He said himself, while advising conciliatory 


measures, all this may be brought before 
parliament ;, but now the ministers will tell 
nothing. Lord Hardwicke says, parlia- 
ment may call for vhese papers; but the 
sight hon. gentleman says, parliament 
shall not hear one word—you shall hear 
nothing from us. George the second di- 
rected the publication of all the papers 
that had passed between his son and him- 
self, and circulated them among the foreign 
ministers, that all the world might know 
the grounds on which he had acted. So 
different from the unmauly ministers of the 
present day, who devise schemes to attack 
awoman a thousand ways, and contrive 
ten thousand obstacles to her defence. 
But the right hon. gentleman talks:of this 
as being only an exclusion from a common 
assembly. Is it then nothing that her 
nephews—that her future son-in-law, the 
prince of Orange, who has. so announced 
himself to her—her near relation, the king 
of Prussia—the emperor of Russia—the 
immortal Blucher, the companion of her 
father in arms—is it nothing, that they 
should remark the absence of the Princess 
of Wales, and be told it is for reasons unde- 
fined, and of which the Regent alone con- 
tinues the judge? Sir, under the circum- 
stances of her situation, such infliction is 
worse than loss of life—it is loss of reputa- 
tion; blasting to her character, fatal to her 
fame. Iask, would the King have con- 
sented that the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales should have taken place 
in ptivate—have been smuggled in a 
corner? that event which is to bring a 
thousand blessings upon this country, to 
be celebrated in a corner? Shall we con- 
‘sent then that it should be so performed ? 
No, the parliament will, and all the nation 
will, demand that this marriage shall be 
public, and that the Princess of Wales 
shall be there—in the state becoming her 
rank and station. Now, as to an event 
which sooner or later must happen—I 
mean the demise of the crown—is the 
Princess of Wales to be crowned? She 
must be crowned. Who doubts it? One 
hears it whispered abroad, a coronation is 
not necessary. I believe it is. Will the 
right hon. gentleman say it is not? He 
dares not say so; crowned she must be, 
unless there be some dark base plot at 
work, some black act yet todo; unless the 
parliament consent hereafter to be made a 
party to some nefarious transaction. [If it 
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is their intention to try the question of 
divorce, let them speak out. These pro- 
ceedings materially affect the succession 
of the crown. Where is the limit to the 
inquiries after former transactions—these 
searches after trial and acquittal? Yet 
after all the search what have they found ? 
Nothing, but an irresistible refutation of all 
accusation. Where are these accusations 
to stop? They may impeach the legiti- 
macy of the heiress of the crown, now to 
be married to.the prince of Orange. Now 
it is time for this House to interfere. Let 
better counsel be given to the Regent, and 
undo what has passed—people do this 
every day ; it is the tribute paid by fiery 
passions to conviction and returning reason. 
Sir R. Walpole prided himself in the re- _ 
conciliation he effected between George 
the first and the then Prince of Wales; it 
was a conciliating minister who did this ; 
happy would it be if our ministers would 
follow his example. One would have 
thought, that if ever there was a period 
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when it was an object to represent the 


royal family as united, this was that ver 
period. The people maintain that family 
not only for state and show, but for their 
examples of moral and domestic virtues ; 
what the King so uniformly shewed, and 
what have endeared him to his people 
more than any other circumstance of his’ 
reign. Let it not then be said, that the 
emperor of Russia finds one person whom 
the law does not protect, who is exposed 
to outrage and insult ; and that person, the 
wife of the Prince Regent :—that for one 
subject of the crown there is no redress. 
Now, Sir, if the right hon. gentleman has 
not a doubt of the Princess of Wales having 
a right to appear at court, the use of which 
she has consented at present to wave, I 
have only to add, that if she finds not pro- 
tection in this House, the last refuge of the 
destitute and oppressed, it is to be hoped 
she will be advised to assert her right, and, 
however reluctantly, te dare the advisers 
of the Regent directly to execute their in- 
tentions. : 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he could not 
vote for the motion, as he could not think 
it in parliamentary form; but having as- 
signed that reason, he thought a great 
deal in the way of sacrifice upon this sub- 
ject was due to the public mind. Like 
an hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Whit- 
bread), he never expected to have the sub- 
ject brought forward again; but he could 
not help saying, that he thought the pre- 
sent proceedings against the Princess of 
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terfere on the occasion. With regard to 
the minute of council, on which so much 
stress had been laid, it must be recollected, 
that it made a distinction between crimi- 
nality and other minor charges. The ac- 
quittal was, therefore, not altogether so 
complete as the hon. gentleman had 
maintained. He could not avoid express- 
ing his opinion, that the more appeals were 
made to the public, and the more this un- 
happy subject should be agitated, the 
more irritation would be produced by it, 
and the more injury would be done to the 
peace of the royal family. The House 
were now called upon to interfere merely 
about the etiquette of a drawing-room. 
This was what he thought they ought not 
to be called upon to do ; and therefore he 
should give his negative to the address 
proposed. 
Mr. Whitbread.—The speech of the riglit 
hon. gentleman in defence of the advice 
he has given, has been like the advice it- 
self—special, minute, wavering—assuming 
a right—a right to exclude, and acting as 
if he were conscious the party advised had 
no such right. Sir, I maintain that a 
great indignity, a harsh disgrace, a cruel 
and unmerited punishment, has been in- 
flicted on an innocent person, on a subject 
of the crown—who was by that crown 
protected as long as it had moral and 
mental life and energy to protect hers. 
At one time the right hon. gentleman 
shrunk from the contest—he divested him- 
self of all resporisibility—he was ashamed 
of his own act arid deed—of the advice 
that he had given. The sovereign and 
créwn was left by him to trample upon 
any subject—to gratify its own unadvised 
and unconfronted vindictive resentments. 
Yet at the end of his speech he lets us 
know that the sovereign power did not act 
for itself. That there were advisers—that 
he could name them, could give them up 
if the House should call upon him so to 
do. Letthem come forth! He has treated 
this as being only an exclusion ‘from an 
assembly—from a féte ; but a positive ex- 
clusion, the advisers dared not warrant— 
that was a proceeding too manly. It was 
an affront to be operated through the 
Queen consort of that monarch who, when 
the King had the use of. his faculties, ‘had 
commanded her to receive the Princess of 
Wales at her court, as the symbol of her 
entire innocence—of her complete ac- 
quittal. ‘This reception continued till the ‘ 
King’s indisposition ; and then the Regent. 
was advised to employ the Queen, his 


Mr. Methuen’s Motion respecting 


mother, to banish the Princess of Waly 
from court. Could this advice have been 
risked had the King mentally existed}: 
Ob, no! He should have thought that the 
right hon. gentleman and his colleagues 
would have been eager in their advice to 


innocence they had 30 often declared 
but the reverse is the case. The right 
hon. gentleman, as he knows the Kin 
cannot contradict him, has ventured to 
throw out an insinuation, as if the assertion 
made of the complete approbation, the 
affectionate attachment of the King, was 
not well grounded, The King’ cannot 
speak—and he quotes the King, to wound 
through his side the Princess of Wales; 
This is of a piece with the whole of their 
proceedings. I will not repeat what a 
noble lord, who, be it remembered, is not 
a party to this advice, said on a former de. 
bate on this subject—nor the testimony 
given by all, of the Princess’s entire inno: 
cence: I maintain that the King thought 
her so, and the Princess is so convinced, 
He proved that he thought so by his kind. 
ness and cordial reception. When the 
King was well, no man would have:dared 
to deny it. The right hon. gentleman 
durst not have done it; but if he questions 
the right of the Princess of Wales to appear 
where the King placed her; it is to be 
hoped that she will, notwithstanding the 
moderation she has evinced, accept the 
advice to appear at court, and then let us 
see who will advise that admittance be re- 
fused to her. As to stirring the question— 
I ask who has stirred it ?—Is it the person 
who vindicates her own innocence from 
unjust and foul aspersions; who follows 
the example set her by the Prince Regent 
himself, in publishing to the world what 
affected her honour and character; or 1s 
it those who directed this cruel outrage, 
this unprovoked indignity, that has occa- 
sioned this affront? Has she complained 
that her near relations have been prevented 
from visiting her—that it has been intl 
mated to all, that to visit her was to eXx- 
clude themselves from the court?—To all 
the injuries she has borne, she has sub- 
mitted in silence. Where does the burden 
rest of agitating the question ?—Upon those 
who have planned and advised this foul 
indignity and injustice. 2 
"The hon. gentleman has quoted 
precedent from history ; but as to the cases 
of George 1, and 2, in both these the 
charges were specific. Lofd Hardwicke 


‘has left-an account of the latter case, and 
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conciliate and to calm to proclaim the . 
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also what the advisers of the crown then 
did, and what was the opinion of each. 
He said himself, while advising conciliatory 


parliament 5) but now the ministers will tell 
nothing. Lord Hardwicke says, parlia- 
ment may call for vhese papers; but the 
right hon. gentleman says, parliament 
shall not- hear one word—you shall hear 
nothing from us. George the second di- 
rected the publication of all the papers 
that had passed between his son and him- 
self, and circulated them among the foreiga 
ministers, that all the world might know 
the grounds on which he had acted. So 
different from the unmauly ministers of the 
present day, who devise schemes to attack 
a woman a thousand ways, and contrive 
ten thousand obstacles to her defence. 
But the right hon. gentleman talks:of this 
as being only’ an exclusion from a common 
assembly. Is it then nothing that her 
nephews—that her. future son-in-law, the 
rince of Orange, who has. so announced 
himself to her—her near relation, the king 
of Prussia—the emperor of Russia—the 
immortal Blucher, the companion of her 
father in arms—is it nothing, that they 
should remark the absence of the Princess 
of Wales, and be told it is for reasons unde- 
fined, and of which the Regent alone con- 
tinues the judge? Sir, under the circum- 
stances of her situation, such infliction is 
worse than loss of life—it is loss of reputa- 
tion; blasting to her character, fatal to her 
fame. Iask, would the King have con- 
sented that the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales should have taken place 
in private—have been smuggled in a 
corner? that event which is to bring a 
thousand blessings upon this country, to 
be celebrated in a corner? Shall we con- 
‘sent then that it should be so performed ? 
No, the parliament will, and all the nation 
will, demand that this marriage shall be 
public, and that the Princess of Wales 
shall be there—in the state becoming her 
rank and station. Now, as to an event 
which sooner or later must happen—I 
mean the demise of the crown—is the 
Princess of Wales to be crowned? She 
must be crowned. Who doubts it? One 
hears it whispered abroad, a coronation is 
not necessary. I believe it is. Will the 
right hon. gentleman say it is not? He 
dares not say so; crowned she must be, 
unless there be some dark base plot at 
work, some black act yet todo; unless the 
parliament consent hereafter to be made a 
party to some nefarious transaction. If it 
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is their intention to try the question of 
divorce, let them speak out. These pro- 
ceedings materially affect the succession 
of the crown. Where is the limit to the 
inquiries after former transactions—these 
searches after trial and acquittal? Yet 
after all the search what have they found ? 
Nothing, but an irresistible refutation of all 
accusation. Where are these accasations 
to stop? They may impeach the legiti- 
macy of the heiress of the crown, now to 
be married to.the prince of Orange. Now 
it is time for this House to interfere. Let 
better counsel be given to the Regent, and 
undo what has passed—people do this 
every day ; it is the tribute paid by fiery 
passions to conviction and returning reason. 
Sir R. Walpole prided himself in the re- | 
conciliation he effected between George 
the first and the then Prince of Wales ; it 
was a Conciliating minister who did this ; 
happy woald it be if our ministers would 
follow his example. One would have 
thought, that if ever there was a period 


when it was an object to represent the 


royal family as united, this was that very 
period. The people maintain that family 
not only for state and show, but for their 
examples of moral and domestic virtues ; 
what the King so uniformly shewed, and 
what have endeared him to his people 
more than any other circumstance of his’ 
reign. Let it not then be said, that the 
emperor of Russia finds one person whom 
the law does not protect, who is exposed 
to outrage and insult ; and that person, the 
wife of the Prince Regent :—that for one 
subject of the crown there is no redress. 
Now, Sir, if the right hon. gentleman has 
not a doubt of the Princess of Wales having 
a right to appear at court, the use of which 
she has consented at present to wave, I 
have only to add, that if she finds not pro- 
tection in this House, the last refuge of the 
destitute and oppressed, it is to be hoped 
she will be advised to assert her right, and, 
however reluctantly, te dare the advisers 
of the Regent directly to execute their in- 
tentions. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, he could not 
vote for the motion, as he could not think 
it in parliamentary form; but having as- 
signed that reason, he thought a great 
deal in the way of sacrifice upon this sub- 
ject was due to the public mind. Like 
an hon, gentleman opposite (Mr. Whit- 
bread), he never expected to have the sub-. 
ject brought forward again; but he could 
not help saying, that he thought the pre- 
sent proceedings against the Princess of 
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Wales were cruel. in the extreme, aiid he 
could not acquit the parties who had 
adopted this new proceeding against her 
of cruelty. He hoped the House would 
hear no more of it; he lamented the re- 
vival of it as a great misfortune at this 
time, in particular, when such illustrious 
relatives and strangers were about to visit 
that court, from which she was so stu- 
diously excluded; and it appeared to 
him most strange, that while the whole 


world were rejoicing on the return of 


peace, and the subsiding of all animosities 
among nations of every description, this 
illustrious individual should be the only 
exception in the general joy, and the only 
person excluded ‘from enjoying it. He 
should, however, vote with the right hon. 
gentleman, (Mr. Bathurst) against the 
address. 

Mr. Ponsonby had Jistened to the lon. 
gentleman’s resolution or address with 
much attention, but could not vote in its 
favour ; because he had ever found, in the 
history of the councils of princes, that 
resolutions such as that of the Prince Re- 
gent were liable to change, and no overt 
act had been stated which in his opinion 


called for the interference of the House.. 


He, however, deeply lamented the Letter 
sent to the Princess of Wales by the Queen ; 
and had hoped that what passed in this 
House last year would have put an end for 
ever tothis disgraceful and injurious subject. 
It was natural in the Princess of Wales to 
ner the corréspondence, to vindicate 
erself in the eyes of the public, when 
this new indignity was cast upon her. 
Although he objected to the present mo- 
tion as unparliamentary, there were con- 
stitutional modes of proceeding, which, if 
resorted to with a view of putting an end 
to these dissentions, should have his best 
support. 

Mr. Elliot felt compelled to vote against 
the motion; yet anxious that his vote 
should not’ be misunderstood, or miscon- 
strued into any approbation of the advice 
given to the Regent: he condemned it as 
most cruel to one illustrious person and 
most injurious to the other. 

Mr. C.. W. Wynn perfectly concurred 
with the two last speakers: he trusted 
that the resolution of the Prince Regent 
would not prove unalterable; but he 
knew nothing so likely to render it so, as 
the present discussions. $ 
Mr. Methuen then said, that if the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) would 
give him the benefit of his parliamentary 


Princess of Wales. [064 
experiénce, he would readily withdraw. 
his present motion. 

Mr. Tierney said, he hoped the hoy, 
mover did not consider his friend (Mr, 
Ponsonby) pledged to point out to him. 
mode of proceeding in future. Hig rj 
hon. friend had not gone 80 far. He'(My, 
T.) said, there were various médes of 
bringing forward the motion in a different 
shape.—They did not, indeed, occur x 
present; but perhaps they would oceup 
when gentlemen had time to reflect 
the importance of the subject. One mode 
at present occurred to him, and no doubt 
there must be others. The mode which 
occurred to him was, for the House, whose 
particular department it was to control the 
finances of the state, to bring forwarda mo 
ney resolution; for, said the right hon, 
gentleman, parliament knew only of an in. 
come belonging to her Royal Highness of 
5,000/. per annum. He spoke in the lam 
guage of parliament. As parliament, 
then, knew nothing more, the House 
ought at least to be satisfied ‘that her 
income was equal to her illustrious sis 
tuation. At present, the House did mot 
know it. They would recollect, that on 
her marriage with the Prince ‘of Wales, 
the nation allowed 125,000/. for their 
joint establishment ; but of this there was 
only 5,0001. ‘a year at her own disposal 
‘and at present the nation could not tell 
how she lived, or where she found re 
sources. The remaining 120,000/. was 
for their joint use, for the maintenance of 
‘all the splendour of ‘their illustrious situa 
tion in the state; but the House must 
judge what her situation is, when it is 
declared that they can no longer breathe 
the same air together. The House ought 
at least to be satisfied that her Royal High- 
ness was properly provided for. But, con- 
tinued he, the right hon. gentlemen opposite 
will not depart the House this evening 
with any great satisfaction, considering the 
manner in which they -have opposed 
themsélves to this subject. They will go 
home and tell their colleagues in office, 
that there is but one sentiment in ‘this 
House, of the unbecoming indignity, in- 
sult, and cruelty, offered ‘to the Princess 
of Wales; that there is but one sentiment 
both here and in the country at large; 
that she is under the protection ‘of ‘this 


‘House and the nation; that his Majesty, 


so long as he preserved his mental facul- 
ties, was her protector; and wnder‘him 


‘were those ministers of the erown, hér 
‘sincere “advocates ~and protectors 
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their royal master, and particularly a no- 
ble lord (Eldon) who owed every thing in 
life to his royal master, now, in fact, un- 
happily tenacious of affording protec- 
tion to her Royal Highness any longer ; 
but the noble lord owes the contimuance 
of that protection to her Royal Highness 
in gratitude to his royal master, in con- 
sistency of his own conduct, and in justice 
to her Royal Highness; and the best im- 
pression which the noble lord can now re- 
ceive on these grounds, would be to revise 
his own written opinions and advices, and 
his own conscience would dictate to him 
the course he ought to pursue, He re- 
commended to the right hon, gentlemen 
opposite forthwith to consult that noble 
lord and his conscience ; and for once to 
take advice, if they will not give it where 
and when it is their duty. He said, this 
subject could not rest where it was—some- 
thing must be done, and that effectually. 
He hoped it would be done before the 
next day ; and, if not, he should be ready 
to support whatever motion might be 
boughs forward to insure that end. And 
with respect to the next drawing-room, 
he said, if they did not make the satisfac- 
tory arrangement to which he alluded, he 
thought her Royal Highness would do 
right to maintain her own dignity, and her 
own rank, and not be kept away. 

Mr. Methuen rose again and said, he 
trusted that the recommendation of the 
right hon. gentleman would be attended 
to; and in the persuasion that something 
effectual would be done, he would consent 
to withdraw his present motion, with the 
understanding that ‘he ‘should bring the 
question forward ‘again in some shape 
which the experience of ‘the ‘right hon. 
gentleman and his friends might suggest 
as more eligible thanithe present, if the 
necessity of the case should unhappily 
disappoint his hopes‘and compel the inter- 
ference of parliament. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 6. 

Corn Laws.] The duke of Rutland, 
the earl of Lonsdale, lord Bulkeley, lord 
Boringdon, and others, presented petitions 
from Sunderland, ‘Derby, Plymouth, and 
other places, againstithe Corn Laws, Bills. 
The duke of Sussex presented two Pe- 
titions to'the same effect from the:wards 
of Cripplegate Without-and Within, in the 


city.of London, These were: laid.on .the 
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table; some of them signed by about 
6,000 persons. 

Earl Stanhope, some time afterwards, 
rose for the purpose of presenting a num~- 
ber of petitions against the proposed a- 
teration of the Corn Laws. He presented 
them with great pleasure to their lord- 
ships’ consideration, because he was con- 
vinced that the intended measure on this 
subject was absurd—it was far from being 
well considered—it was unfounded in its 
principle, and would be injurious in its 
consequences. It was calculated to raise 
the price of provisions, and consequently, 
to increase the price of Jabour; and then 
their lordships ought to calculate the in- 
jury which such a system would do to the 
manufacturer of the country, who would 
thereby be disabled from coming at a 
moderate rate into the market. Besides, 
their lordships should reflect, that if our 
manufactures were enhanced by the high 
price of provisions and of labour, steam- 
engines would be set to work in other 
countries ; and even the most able work- 
men here, who had brought our manufac- 
tures to such a prosperous state, would be 
induced to go abroad, and then our manu- 
factures would no longer come into com- 
petition with those of foreign nations. If 
our manufactures were thus injured, our 
commerce would be injured also ;—and if- 
our commerce were to be injured, we 
should lose the only foundation upon 
which rest the strength and glory of our 
navy. That this would be the effect of 
the intended system, was obvious; and 
that the price of ‘labour would be high in 
proportion to the price of provisions, was 
incontrovertible-—(Hear, hear! from ,the 
earl of Lauderdale. )—Said lord Stanhope, 
“the noble lord near me may cry Hear, 
hear! but though I cannot comment ypon 
his speech, because he has not made any, 
I-can comment upon his book, where he 
thas delivered his sentiments.’’ In refer- 
ring to the arguments of those who re-. 
commended this measure of raising the 
‘price of bread, one point laid down by 
them was, that if free importation were 
permitted, it would discourage the growth 
of corn in this country; and then if it 
should happen that, when we had not gota 
field: of corn of our own, foreign countries — 
should take the advantage of our situation, 
and stop the importation, we should be 
immediately reduced to a.state of famine, 
and consequently be ruined. It was, 
however, not his intention to lose sight 
of certain provisions which would pro- 
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tect us from such a dreadful situation as 
to apprehend a famine from our de- 
pendence on foreign countries. — But 
there was a mode which would avoid 
the evils of both these extremities; for 
whatever were the taxes to be retained, 
let those which affect the price of provi- 
sions be taken off, and then the farmer 
would be able to sell his corn in defiance 
of the importation. He saw the noble earl 
in the red coat over the way (the earl of 
Liverpool being dressed in his uniform as 
lord warden of the Cinque Ports) who was 
now our commander in chief; and he was 
sorry to hear that it was his intention, and 
_ that of ministers, to continue the property- 
tax; though, perhaps, not the whole ten 
per cent. yet a very considerable portion 
of it. Why they should be induced to do 
so, he knew not, but understood the noble 
earl had a great liking for that tax, and 
could not bear to give it up altogether. 
At the same time, there were other taxes, 
such as the assessed taxes on carriages, 
horses, &c. which were to.be taken off. | 
Now these were the very taxes which | 
ought to be continued. But, take 
away,” said earl Stanhope, “the taxes 
. from the poor; take away the taxes from 
the price of provisions, the taxes which 
_ affect the price of bread and of beer ; take 
away that most odious of taxes, the tax on 
candles, the tax on soap, the tax on salt, 
and all those taxes which fall upon the 
poor and industrious bees of the commu- 
nity.” The noble earl, in conclusion, 
again adverted to the prayer of these Pe- 
titions, which only desired that the pro- 
posed system might be delayed for the 
present session of parliament. He ac- 
cordingly presented several Petitions from 
different parishes in London and its vici- 
nity which were ordered to be read. 

‘he Earl of Lauderdale could not, in 
justice to the merits of this subject, permit 
the observations of the noble earl to pass 
without some remarks, even upon the 
present occasion. It was not his inten- 
tion to state his sentiments at length ; 
but he would venture to say, that when 
the measure to which the noble lord had 
alluded came under their consideration, he 
should- be able to shew that some of the 
propositions he laid down this night were, 
instead of being incontrovertible, com- 
pletely absyrd. The noble earl had, in 
the outset of his statement, intimated, that 
the measure was one intended by those 
who proposed it to raise the price of 
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(lord Lauderdale) would take upon him. 
self to declare, there was not a man in 
either House of Parliament who had an 
such intention. The measure was jp. 
tended to moderate the price, and in its ef. 
fect he had no hesitation in saying it 
would lower the price. The noble earl 
had laid down a proposition which was 
wholly unfounded in its principle. The 
price of labour had nothing to do with 
that of provisions; when provisions 
had been low, the price of labour had 
been high. The noble earl (Lauder. 
dale) stated, that the measure now pro- 
posed had been justified by experience in 
former years, and he adverted to the effect 
which had been derived from two systems 
of an opposite description ; and there a 
provision, upon the principle of the in- 
tended alteration, was attended with abe. 
neficial result, 

Earl Stanhope was not inclined to differ 
with the noble earl who had just sat down, 
and had stated, that one of the observa. 
tions he made was an absurd one; for he 
(earl S.) had never uttered it; but the 
noble earl (Lauderdale) having no such 
windmills of his (earl S.), he had created 
windmills of his own, for the purpose of 
combating them. He had never charged 
any set of men with the intention of in- 
creasing the price_of bread, ‘and injuring 
the poor; but their measure would have 
that effect, and they had blundered into 
it. The noble earl had also contended, 
that the price of labour had nothing to do 
with that of provisions. His argument 
was for an inverse ratio, that the lower the 
price of provisions the higher would be 
that of labour. He might go on; but 
that was inexplicable to his mind. As to 
the different systems he had alluded to, 
one of them was tried when there was 
scarcely any national debt ; but that made 
a wide difference in respect to the present 
times, when the country was loaded with 
an enormous debt, and had to support the 
interest by taxes. 

The Petitions were then severally or 
dered to lie on the table. 


Treaty or Peace.] The earl of Liver- 
pool, by the command of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, presented to the 
House a copy of the Treaty entered into 
between his Royal Highness on the part 
of his Britannic Majesty, and his most. — 
Christian Majesty the King of France. He . 


moved, “ That this Treaty be taken into 
consideration on Thursday se’nnight, and 
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that the Lords be summoned for that 

1 Grenville said, he could not suffer 
this very ‘irst opportunity to pass, without 
stating that it was with the utmost grief 
and indignation he had read that part of 
the Treaty in question which related to 
the abolition of the Slave-Trade. When 
he recollected the unanimous acquies- 
cence of that House in a proposition which 
he had the honour to submit to their lord- 
ships upon the subject—when he recol- 
lected the universal consent of almost all 
nations, that it was most desirable to pre- 
vent the continuance of that most abo- 
minable and disgraceful traffic—when he 
considered that it had been relinquished 
by all the nations of Europe, upon the 
common principles of justice and religion, 
asa high crime, and asa practice which 
should be radically done away with— 
what must be his astonishment and regret, 
his grief and disappointment, upon read- 
ing the article that morning to which he 
alluded! He trusted, however; it would 
be a matter of speedy and serious con- 
sideration, whether there might not be 
even yet some mode in which parliament, 
or their lordships, might act in pursuance 
of their unanimous resolution, with a view 
to the attainment of its object. 

The Earl of Liverpool felt a degree of 
reluctance in troubling their lordships at 
the present moment with any observations 
on any topic connected with the Treaty 
just laid before them; but be could not 
avoid assuring the noble baron, that he 
was quite mistaken, if he supposed that 
his Majesty’s ministers did not feel, on 
this particular subject, as much anxiety 
and solicitude as he could, to effect the 
completion of the great object in question; 
he meant the universal abolition of the 
Slave Trade; for they were sensible, 
whatever difference of opinion might have 
formerly obtained with regard to a par- 
tial abolition, yet that point being once 
decided, they felt it essential to the prin- 
ciple upon which it proceeded, that the 
abolition should become universal. With 
regard to the particular article referred to, 
and the circumstances under which it was 
concluded, he meant not at present to ob- 


serve ; but he would request their lordships 


to postpone their judgments until they had 
an opportunity of fully hearing the senti- 
ments of his Majesty’s government upon 
the subject. 
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Corn Laws.] A great number of pe- 
titions were presented against the pro- 
posed Corn Laws, and praying that their 
consideration might be postponed till next 
session. These were received, and order. 
ed to lie on the table. 

One from Leeds, lord Milton, who pre- 
sented it, stated to have twenty thousand 
signatures, although the meeting from 
which it originated took place only on 
Wednesday last, and although the petition 
was not handed about for signatures. : 

Mr. Thornton presented a petition from 

the owners and occupiers of Jand in the — 
county of Surrey, praying that their in- 
terest might be protected, which, they 
were of opinion, could be done without in- | 
jury to the other inhabitants of Great 
Britain. He presented also a petition 
from Godalming, and another from King- 
ston, against the Corn Bills ; and observed, 
that under the conflicting opinions, he re- 
commended that time should be takén to 
weigh more fully the consequences of this 
important measure, and to see if the con- 
flicting interests might not be reconciled. 
’ Mr. Howorth, in presenting a petition 
from the, borough of Evesham, shortly 
stated, that private letters accompanying 
that petition had informed him, that a con- 
siderable ferment had been excited in-the 
public mind throughout the country upon 
this subject; and although he was aware 
that parliament ought not to be deterred 
from the discharge of its duties by mere 
clamour, yet in the present instance, no 
positive necessity appearing to exist for 
the present Bill, he would submit it to the 
House, whether it would not ‘be exer- 
cising a sound discretion to postpone fur- 
ther proceedings until the country should 
have time, deliberately, to examine into 
the true nature of the proposed measure. 

On presenting a petition from Exeter, 
Mr. Courtenay urged the propriety of at- 
tending to the prayer of the petition by 
postponing the further consideration of 
the question to which it referred until the 
next session. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor, on presenting a pe- 
tition from Poole, stated, that it was signed 
by a number of respectable individuals 
who were fully competent to form an opi- 
nion upon the subject. For himself, he 
had no hesitation in saying, that he en- 
tirely concurred in the wish of the peti- 
tioners. Indeed, from the moment the 
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measure referred to was brought forward, 
he had the strongest objections to it ; being 
always of opinion that parliament ought 
not to interfere upon the subject, but 
leave corn, like every other article in 
trade, to find its own level, 
Mr. Lockhart, upon presenting a petition 
from Oxford, observed, that-at the meet- 
ing from which it. originated, he had 
thought it bis daty to address his consti- 
tuents, with a view to impress upon their 
minds, that the measure to which the pe- 
tition referred was not calculated to pro- 
duce the consequences which the :peti- 
tioners apprehended. He deprecated the 
sentiment which prevailed among them 
with regard to the motive of those by 
whom that measure was brought forward. 
' He therefore told his constituents, that it 
was. their interest, that it was the uni- 
versal interest of the nation, te encourage 
the industry of our own.countrymen, b: 
preferring:the produce of our own 
ture to that of foreigners, and thus to 


render ourselves independent of foreign’ 


supply. This statement he thought due 
to the character of that House, to that of 
the authors of the measure under con- 
sideration, and to his own conscientious 
conviction. But he was sorry to find that 
he totally failed in producing the im- 

ession he desired ; and he felt it right to 
inform ministers that a considerable alarm 
prevailed upon the subject ; and that.dis- 
tricts, heretofore remarkable for their 
peaceable and orderly conduct, were ina 
state of great agitation in consequence of 
this measure. He therefore conceived 
that it would be advisable to postpone any 
further proceeding upon. the measure un- 
til the public mind was in a better temper, 
by being more enlightened respecting it. 

inisters would,-he had no doubt, act with 
firmness; tempered, however, he trusted, 
with a due degree of prudence. 


Mr. Canning, who presented .a petition 


from Liverpool with 22,000 signatures, 
said, that he thought it impossible for any 
man who had cast his observation about 
for the last ten days, not to feel, that un- 
less some urgent and pressing necessity 
called for its adoption, it would be the 
height of impolicy to. urge the measures 
_ referred to by the petitioners. at present. 
Nosuch urgent necessity had been shewn 
to exist; as he was cenfident, without 
pronouncing ‘any opinion upon the merits 
of the. Bill, that it was not yet understood, 
he recommended strongly that it should 
not be hurried through the .House. In 


whatever way the question might be 
or whatever might be his ultimate opinion 
upon it, he was persuaded that a measure 
of this nature ought not to be carried, up, 
less the gereral opinion of the people oy 
of doors were in its favour. On these 
grounds, he would be an advocate for an 
proposition to postpone the further pro, 
ceeding upon this measure at present; 
and the more so because he thought jt 
might be dispensed with, at least until jt 
should undergo further consideration, and 
until a thorough understanding of its cha. 
racter and object should be propagated 
among the people. 

General Gascoigne supported the yiew 
of his right hon. colleague; and, advert. 
ing to ascoff applied to a similar petition 
lately presented from Bristol, declared his 
conviction, that so universal and $0 strong 
was the public objection to the measure 
referred to, that it would be dangerous to 
the peace of the country to adopt it, 

Lord Levison Gower, on presenting 4 
petition from Wolverhampton, spoke in 
the same strain. Mr. Coke presented a 
petition from the corn growers and millers 
of Norfolk in favour of the proposed al- 
teration in the corn laws. Ordered to lie 
on the table—as was a petition of an op- 
posite nature, presented by Mr. W, 
Smith, from Norwich, which petition 
the hon. member stated to have 12,000 
signatures. 

About five o’clock lord Castlereagh 
entered the House, for the first time since 
his return from France, and was.greeted 
with loud and most. animated cheering, 
frequently repeated from every part of 
the -House. 
ments suspended. His lordship bowed, 
and took his.seat amid the acclamations of 
the members. 


Petition or Crock-makers oF Lon- 
pon.) Sir W. Curtis presented a Petition 
of the master wardens and court of assis- 
tants of the art or mystery of clockmakers 
in the city of London, setting forth: “ That 
the art of making clocks and watches was 
long since established, and has been cat- 
ried on in this country with great private 
and public advantage, and has attained 
unequalled excellence ;. that, till within 
a few .years past, more than 100,000 
clocks and watches have been annually 
made, whereby the sum .of at. Jeast 
500,000. has been produced, by British 
labour, on materials principally of British 
produce; and that many thousand artle 


Business was for some mo- — 
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sans were thereby usefully employed ; 
and that the national advantages derived 
from the perfection to which the art of 
clock and watch-making has been carried 
in this country, are not limited to the 
yalue of its produce, but extend to every 
branch of manufacture in which machinery 
jsused; and that, from the operation of 
yarious causes, the value of the clock and 
watch manufactory as a source of national 
advantage has of late years been greatly 
deteriorated, and continues rapidly de- 
clining; the manufacturers, deprived of 
adequate employment, are obliged to seek 
other means of subsistence, and the work- 
men in all its branches are, in great num- 
bers, reduced to distress, or are dependent 
on parochial relief for support, and many 
of the superior workmen, destitute of suit- 
able encouragement at home, have been 
seduced to foreign countries, carrying 
with them their knowledge and ability, to 
construct and employ the most valuable 
and useful machinery, whereby the prin- 
cipal manufactures of Great Britain will 
be transplanted and established in foreign 
countries to the exclusion of British 
manufactures; and that the former 
prosperity of a manufactory so intrinsi- 
cally and relatively important, was in a 
great measure attained by the enforce- 
ment of the restrictions imposed by act of 
parliament on the importation of foreign 
clock and watch work, as well in an in- 
complete as in a complete state ;_ and that, 
in the year 1787, a duty of 274 per cen- 
tum was imposed on all foreign clocks and 
watches imported iuto this country, which 
duty has subsequently, from time to time, 
been increased, and now amounts to 75 
per centum ; and that, in consequence of 
the want of provisions adequate to the* 
collection of such import duties, the illicit 
introduction into this country of foreign 
clock and watch work has obtained to an 
extent ruinously injurious to the British 
manufactory, and the advantage derived 
by the smuggler having increased in pro- 
portion to the increase of the duties, the 
illicit trade is now so regularly systema- 
tized, that the importers will undertake 
the safe conduct and delivery of foreign 
clock and watch work, without payment 
of duty, in this country, for 10 per cent. 
on its value, thus affording the ‘illicit 
trader a premium of 65 per cent. which 
enables him to undersell the British manu- 
facturer, and to the great injury of the 
public revenue; and that this facility 
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is illicitly imported into this country, is 
one of the principal causes of the declining 
state of the British manufactory ; and that, 
during the long continuance of the war, — 
the exportation of British clock and watch 
work has very much diminished, while 
the illicit importation of foreign clock and 
watch work has increased to an unprece- . 
dented degree during the same period, 
and, unless some new remedy be opposed 
to the evil, there is reason to apprehend 
that, whenever a general peace shall be 
made, the condition of the British manu- 
factory of clocks and watches will become 
still more calamitous from the increased 
facilities with which foreign clock and 
watch work will then be illicitly intro- 
duced into this country, as well for home 
consumption as for the export trade; and 
that. foreign. clocks and watches so illicitly 
imported are openly exposed for sale in 
all parts of the kingdom; and that, in 
order to obviate any impediments which 
national preference, joined to the acknuow~ 
ledged superiority ot English work, might 
oppose to the sale of foreign watches, they 
are illicitly imported in an incomplete 
state, and, being made to resemble in their 
exterior appearance English watches, are 
sold as English, to the great injury of the 
public and the. ruin of the petitioners ; 
and that no permanent or effectual retief 
to the distress of the petitioners can be ob- 
tained, unless the wisdom of parliament 
should interfere, and remove or mitigate 
those evils, the existence and consequence 
of which the petitioners most humbly re- 
present and most sincerely deplore, and 
are prepared to prove to the House; and 
praying, that the House will investigate 
the extent and causes of the evils of which 
they complain, and will afford to the peti- 
tioners such relief as to them may seem 
meet.” 

’ Sir J. Newport observed, that although 
the manufacturers were thus ready to 
come forward with petitions to secure to 
themselves the monopoly of their own 
market by the exclusion of foreign manu- 
factures, yet they were loud in complain- 
ing of any attempt to secure the advan- 
tages of the British market to British 
agriculturists by the exclusion of foreign 
corn. _When some gentlemen spoke of 
freedom of trade, he thought they appeared 
only to insist upon its application to agri- 
culture, while every restriction that could 
benefit manufacture was tenaciously main- 
tained. If, indeed, the proposition of free 


with which foreign clock and watch work 
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lature would then proceed upon sound 
principles; butat present he had to com- 
plain, that the same measure of protection 
which was meted out to the manufacturer 
was denied to the agriculturist. 

Mr. Rose said, that the right hon. 
baronet had wholly mistaken the petition, 
as its only object was to guard the peti- 
tioners against fraud. As to the right 
hon. baronet’s allusion to agriculture, he 
(Mr..R.) should be ready to meet him at 
the proper time on that point, 

Sir J. Newport insisted that he had not 
misunderstood the Petition; as its object 
was, to render more effectual the law 
which granted them a monopoly of the 
British market by the comparative exclu- 
sion of foreign-manufactures, 

Sir W. Curtis stated, that the petitioners 
did not require any monopoly; but only 
asked, that foreign watches should not be 
so marked, that a purchaser should be 
unable to distinguish a good English watch 
from an inferior foreign article. 

Mr. Barham asked, for what purpose it 
could be required to prevent fraudulent 
importation, unless there was a prohibi- 
tion? With regard to the Petitions pre- 
sented against the proposed change in the 
corn laws, he thought thatthe House must 

ield to the public feeling on that subject; 

raspirit had been excited out of doors, 
which was calculated to overawe the House; 
and he could not lielp expressing his sur- 
prise at the quarter from which the appeal 
had been recently made from that House 
to the people. He never, indeed, recol- 
lected any such appeal even at Palace-yard 
or Copenhagen-house. But any man could 


have roused the feelings of the people 


upon the subject of food. It required no 
talents to produce such agitation as now 
existed; but that agitation existing, no 
one could safely advise the House to pro- 
ceed farther in the measure under conside- 
ration—indeed the House dare not—(A 
loud cry of Order! Chair! Chair !) 

The Speaker expressed his opinion, that 
the hon. member could not advisedly use 
auch language. 

Mr. Barham explained, that when he 
said that the House dared not proceed 
farther upon such a measure with a view to 
its adoption, he meant that it dared not 
adopt such a Bill, under all the circum- 
stances of the case; from a consideration 
of the alarm which prevailed respecting it, 
and the evils which its adoption was but 
too, likely to produce. He meant the 
House dared not do that which would be 


contrary to its duty. The hon. member 
concluded with observing, that while some 
gentlemen on the other side pleaded for ‘ 
freedom of trade when discussing the ques. 
tion respecting corn, none of them argued 
for the universal application of that prin, 
ciple. On the contrary, those gentlemen, 
and especially the right hon. gentlemag 
(Mr. Rose), were continually proposing 
regulations and restrictions in favour of 
manufactures. For instance, no one 
oftener proposed bounties than that right 
hon. gentleman ;° and all such bountig, 
operated as taxes upon the public. 

On the motion for referring the Petition 
to a committee, 

Mr. Rose declared, that this was the first 
time he had ever heard a member of par. 
liament observe, that there could be no 
fraudulent importation unless there was 
prohibition ; while the fact was, that not 
a single article was imported into this 
country without being subjected to taxa 
tion. So much for the hon, member’s skill 
and intelligence. [Hear, hear! from sit 
J. Newport.) The hon. baronet might 
cheer, but his statement was correct—for 
he .recollected very few articles. indeed, 
not even excepting raw materials, which 
were not subject to an import duty. Of 
course, such articles might be fraudulently 
imported. The hon. member had alluded 
to excitement upon this subject; butall 
that he (Mr. R.) had done respecting the 
corn laws could not, he trusted, be deemed 
irregular; for it consisted, in his speech 
delivered in that House, in which speech 
he conscientiously stated his. opinion. Io 
that question, he would ask. what improper 
motive could be imputed to him, or how 
it was possible for him in such a case 19 
be actuated by any sinister consideration? 
He declared that, independently. of the 
speech alluded to, he had offered nothing 
‘to excite any petition upon this question, 
Even to Southampton, which was repre: 
sented by a relation of his, he, whep.aps 
plied to upon the subject, merely sentthe 
resolution of that House, without any ad- 
vice whatever how the electors, of that 
town should proceed. In fact, he did not 


‘believe that any excitement had been used; 


or was at all necessary, among the people 
upon this question, On the contrary, he 
regarded the petitions on the table quite 
as the spontaneous expression of the publie 
opinion. Whether that opinion was Cof- 
rect or not, he had no. doubt. that it waa 
spontaneous ; and it, was evidently so der 


cided against the proposed change, that 
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every considerate man must see the neces 
some sity of accedirig to the wish of his right 
for a hon. friend, the representative for Liver- 
ques. |, that the adoption of the measure re- 
rgued ferred to should be postponed, at least 


Ptin, HE yntil it was more foily discussed and 
‘men, thoroughly understood. 

eman Mr. Barham in explanation said, that 
osing he had spoken only of the effect produced, 


and had not called the right hon. gentle- 


one, man the author of the ferment. 
right Sir John Newport insisted, that the prayer 
inties J of this petition had for its object to confirm 


a duty which amounted to a prohibition 
on foreign watches and clocks. The right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Rose) had: been so 
much accustomed to being an author, that. 
he seemed to have quite forgotten that he 
not only made that speech in parliament, 
but afterwards published it; and, by so 


t not doing, he thought that he had greatly con- 

this # tributed to the ferment now existing. He 
laXae must insist, that the manufacturers had no 
‘kil right to call for protecting duties for them- 
m sit selves, if they were unwilling that other 
light classes of his Majesty’s subjects should have 
—for equal protection. This was not fair; they 
leed, HH should be content that protection should 
ich be meted out to all classes with an equal 

Of measure, or they should not call for it 


themselves. Was it not hard, that while 
protection was extended to other classes, 


tall the landholder should neither be at all 
protected from the competition of foreign 
med agriculture, nor even allowed to export his 
eech BF own produce when it would bring the 
eech BP highest price? The landholder was in fact 

I annoyed in two ways; first, he was not 
oper allowed to purchase foreign commodities 
how if he could have them on cheaper terms, or 
to send his produce to a foreign market; 
ion? while he was denied the benefit of a due 


preference in his own market. Thus did 
the law provide for the benefit of the 
manufacturer, to the .prejudice of the 


pre- agriculturist. 

aps ‘Mr. Protheroe spoke in favour of the 
the petition, the only object of which was to 
ad: prevent foreign watches from being marked 


With the name of any English manufac- 
turer, and so imposed as of English manu- 


sed, facture. An hon. member had, he ob- 
»ple served, eXpressed surprise at the quarter 

he fi} by which objections had been made, or, as 
uite he stated, « prejudice excited,” against the 


Bill before the House; but he (Mr. P.) 
could not help. expressing his surprise, 
that such a medstre had met no Opposi- 
tion ib another quarter, which was gene- 
rally forward to profess a great regard for 
the feelings and interests of the people. 
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‘Mr. W. Fitzgerald expressed his belief 
and confidence, that any delay which the 
measure before the House might expe- 
rience would not serve to defeat, but to 
ensure its ultimate success. For such a 


‘measure required ovly to be fully dis- 


cussed .and understood, to secure general 
acquiescence; as it was meant and cal- 
culated for the general good. It was not 
to be regarded as a measure having only a 
partial view to the interests of Ireland, or 
any particular quarter, but directed and 
designed for the benefit of all classes and 
districts of the empire. Such a measure, 
therefore, would not, he trusted, be 
abandoned. 

Mr. Protheroe, in explanation, stated, 
that three Irish gentlemen were examinetl 
by the committee, whose report was be- 
fore the House; but he trusted that evi- 
dence, with respect to the interests of 
England and Scotland, would be examined 
before sucha measure as that which that 
report recommended shoula be enacted. 

Mr. Canning deprecated the discussion 
in which the House was engaged ; as quite 
inapplicable to the question properly be- 
fore it, and as ill calculated to cure the 
animosity, or calm the inflammation which 
prevailed in the country, with regard to 
the measure fixed for consideration this 
evening, and into which gentlemen were 
rather prematurely entering. 

The Petition was referred to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr., Whitbread presented a petition 
praying for the abolition of the practice of 
imprisonment for debt on mesne process.— 
Ordered to lie on the table, - 


Treaty oF Peace.} Lord Castlereagh 
presented a copy of the Treaty of Peace and 
Amity, signed at Paris the 30th of May, 
1814, between his Britannic Majesty and 
his Most Christian Majesty. 

The title was read by the clerk, and it 
was received with loud cheers. 

Lord Castlereagh having moved that it 
do lie on the table, : 

Mr. Wilberforce assured his noble friend, 
that if he had not been able to concur in 
the salutation with which his noble friend 
-had been welcomed on his return to the - 
House of Commons, it was not from any 
want of personal cordiality ; but because, 
seeing the noble lord coming up the House 
with the French Treaty in his hand, and 
calling to mind the arrangements made in 
it respecting the Slave Trade, he could not 
but conceive that he beheld in the noble 
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\lord’s hand the death-warrant of a multi- 
tude of innocent victims, men, women, 
and children, whom he had fondly in- 
dulged the hope of his having himself 
rescued from destruction. Toa great ex- 
tent, indeed, we had their preservation in 
our own power ; to the amount of the im- 
- portations of human beings which would 
now be made into the colonies we had 
given up to France, which colonies we 
should only have surrendered on an ex- 
press stipulation that no more slaves should 
be imported into them ; but in the case of 
these settlements, we had revived, or 
rather we had created, a trade in slaves, 
when it had been altogether extinguished. 
It was the constant error that prevailed on 
this subject, and he remarked it in the 
Treaty before them, to speak of these 
practices, and to treat them as a traffic; 
whereas, in fact, it was nothing less than 
the seizing of an indefinite number of 
human beings, of both sexes, and all ages, 
by every species of fraud and force, and 
the carrying them away in a method which 
included within it the utmost intensity of 
suffering, from their parents, their children, 
their families, their friends, their country, 
conveying them to a distant land, to pass 
the rest of their lives, and their posterity 


for ever, in a state of degraded and hope- 


less slavery. To witness, therefore, the 
revival of this dreadful evil, when -to so 
great a-degree he had conceived it was 
extinct, could not but fill his mind with 
the deepest grief and disappointment ; 
and as for the stipulation, that the French 
themselves would join in abolishing the 
trade in five years, at the period of life to 
which he had arrived, with the experience 
he had gained, with the historical and di- 
plomatic knowledge he had collected, he 
could not be at all sanguine in his hopes 
that this stipulation would actually take 
effect; and this not from any distrust he 
entertained personally of the head of the 
French monarchy, of whom, on the con- 
trary, he was disposed personally to think 
very favourably. But if now, when the 
French had no capital engaged in the 
Slave Trade, not aship, not a merchant, 
rot a manufacturer, they yet cleaved so 
closely to this abhorred system, how much 
more must we fear that they would value 
and cling to it, when they would have so 
strong and manifest an interest in ad- 
hering to it, as in five years we must ex- 
pect them to attain. It was not, however, 
to give vent to the feelings. of an over- 
Joaded mind, Mr. W. said, that he had now 
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risen, for in truth his feelings were far tog 
deeply seated for him to be thus eased of 
them: but he rose chiefly to notice two 
particulars, to which he intreated his noble 
friend’s immediate attention. The first 
respected the Treaty with Holland, which 
appeared to have been not yet concluded, 
If his noble friend could repose so much 
confidence in the French stipulation 
abolish the Slave.Trade after five years, he 
might be inclined to adopt the same prin. 
ciple of distant execution of an agreement 
to abolish, in the case of Holland also, and 
we might to her also surrender a great 
colony, which she would, for five yeas, 
be at liberty to. cultivate with imported 
negroes. He enlarged a little on this 
topic, and expressed his earnest hopes that 
his noble friend would not then trust to any 
such distant speculation. The second pate 
ticular to which he had alluded was the 
dreadful effects which would follow from 
fixing any certain number of years, daring 
which the Slave Trade was to go on with- 
out limitation, and at the end of which it 
was declared before-hand that it should 
altogether cease, What was this, bat to 
encourage slave-traders to carry off, and 
planters to purchase, as vast a multitude of 
slaves as possible, while the opportunity 
of carrying off or of purchasing should 
continue to exist; and what was this, in 
plain terms, but a premium on robbery 
and murder? what, but to encourage the 
desolating fury of this pest of society to 
rage with tenfold fury? Well, indeed, on 
a similar occasion, had a passage of Holy 
Writ been applied, and with a most charac: 
teristic propriety of application both in 
point of matter and of manner—“ Woe, 
woe, to the inhabitants of the earth; for 
the devil is come down ‘in great wrath, 
knowing that his time is short.” But. his 
noble friend, Mr. W. was persuaded, 
could not but perceive the fatal conse- 
quences which must follow from the ad- 
mission of this principle, and would be glad 
if it were possible to admit some modifi- 
cation of it, by limiting the total amount 
of tonnage which should be allowed, or 
the quantity of shipping, or the number 
of slaves which should be licensed to be 
imported into each particular colony. 
This, Mr. W. repeated, was a considera 
tion of still more importance, because we 
had also surrendered to France her former 
settlements on the coast of Africa. Hence 
they would have unrestrained access to 
the African coast, and, alas! to that very 
part of it which our measures had happily 
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exempted from the ravages of this cruel 
traffic; and now, just when the chieftains 
were beginning to open their eyes to their 


w 
se true interests—when the natives were be- 
ist ginning to awaken to the principles of an 
ich innocent and peaceful industry, all was to 
ed, be undone, and again we were to endea- 


your to call forth their former savage ap- 
petites and practices ; again to set: nation 
against nation—village against village— 
family against family. When he consi- 
dered the miseries that we were now about 
to renew, was it possible to regard them 
without the deepest emotions of sorrow? 
Still, as all this was known to his noble 
friend, he would not suppose that he could 
lightly, or without what appeared to him 
the most imperious and ajmost irresistible 
necessity, set his hand to such a treaty. 
For his own part, indeed, he frankly de- 
clared no consideration could have induced 
him himself to consent to it, because it 
was doing evil that good might come; it 
was sacrificing an immense number of hu- 
man beings, in a supposed -hope, that at 


Id the end of a given period we should ac- 
to complish our object with the general con- 
nd sent of all parties. On that head, Mr. W. 
of declared he had already said he scarcely 


durst be sanguine. Yet was there one 
consideration, one animating and gratify- 
ing object, on which, even now, he could 
look with great and unalloyed pleasure ; 
for it was solacing and refreshing to the 
mind, when sickened by the view of low 
pursuits and mercenary interests, to be 
cheered by an exhibition of an opposite 
sort—to contemplate the dignified and ge- 
nerous in human character, the genial and 
beneficent in personal influence. He had 
already said with truth, that he entertain- 
ed a favourable opinion of the principles 
of the king of France; but he was now 
directing his view to the emperor of Rus- 
sia—a man whose moral sublimity of con- 
duct in grand and trying circumstances, 


excited a hope that he was to be regarded 
as the true hero, the benefactor, not of 
Enrope only, but of the human race. For 
surely, Mr. W. exclaimed, this great man 


e would never debase his character, and 
y. blot his fair fame, by favouring the revival 
of a traffic of treachery and blood. - Ra- 
e ther, he trusted, the emperor Alexander 


would exert himself in the congress which 
Was to be held, in securing, if possible, 
the real execution of the stipulation for 
the termination of the Slave Trade after 


five years, Gladly, Mr. W. said, could 


even more than his military prowess, had - 
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he dwell on this more agreeable prospect 
though, after all, he darst not indulge 
such sanguine hopes of the real termina- 
tion of the Slave Trade in five years. 
His noble friend must allow for his ex- 
treme regret, that when at length, after a 
laborious contention of so many years, he 
had seemed to himself in some degree in 
possession of the great object of his Jife— 
if then, when the cup was at his very lips, 
it was rudely dashed from them, for a 
term of years at least, if not for ever— 
heartily did he wish, that he might here- 
after appear to have been too desponding. 
He would detain the House no longer ; 
but he felt that it was urgently necessary 
to say what he had done without the least 
delay; and again he must press on his 
noble friend most strongly what he had 
already urged, concerning the extreme 
importance of applying some principles 
of limitation, as to the manner of carrying 
on the Slave Trade, to prevent the dread- 
ful extent to which it must otherwise be 
carried, during the five bloody years, from 
the very declaration that it is then to 
cease forever. Only let him reflect on 
the dreadful consequences which would but 
too soon follow from the Treaty which was 
then before them ; and let them consider, _ 
how cruelly severe was the fate of that 
unhappy continent; the cessation of war 
in ‘this quarter of the globe, was only to 
renew hostilities of a still more cruel and 
desolating character on the unoffending 
inhabitants of the African continent. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that, in point 
of order, he might decline discussing this 
interesting subject on the present occasion. 
But from respect to his hon.. friend, who 
had so immortally distinguished himself 
in the great cause which he had under 
taken, the abolition of the Slave Trade, he 
would say a few words upon it. 
cerely trusted that, although the Treaty, 
as it regarded the abolition of that trade, 
was not so fortunate as to meet with his 
hon. friend’s approbation, it would never- | 
theless prove a powerful instrument in the 
accomplishment of that great work in 
which his hon. friend had been so strenu- 
ous and successful a labourer. His -hon. 
friend’s feelings were perfectly natural, 
and he hoped that in his turn his hon. 
friend would do him (lord C.) the jus- 
tice to recollect that, since a portion of 
the public authority had been placed 4a 
his hands, he had not shown himself un- 
mindful of his duty on the subject. As to 


the extension to the other ceded colonies 
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of the principle which had accompanied 
the cessions to France, it must be recol- 
lected, that in Holland the deep appre- 
hensions were uot to be found which 
existed in the mind of the French nation 
with respect to their colonial commerce. 
But even as far as the French colonies 
were concerned, without anticipating the 
discussion on the subject, he could assure 
his hon. friend, that he acted under the 
strongest instructions from government at 
home, to make every possible effort to 
induce France to relinquish the traffic ; 
and that, if he had relaxed in his demands 
upon thai point, it was because he thought 
that to relax would be serviceable to the 
interests of the cause itself; and. that to 
attempt to dictate to that great nation 
would be the most injurious course that 
could be pursued with respect to it. But 
although France was not bound by the 
Treaty to abolish the trade until after a 
certain time, he did not despair that be- 
fore the arrival of that period, at which 
the prohibition of the trade would become 
mandatory on her subjects, she would, 
acting on a liberal and enlightened po- 
licy, mitigate the evils, or even accelerate 
the abandonment of the traffic. And he 
was convinced, that in confiding in the 
wisdom and discretion of that monarch 
who (to the blessing of Europe) now exer- 
cised a paternal sway in France, that he 
would gradually apply those means which 
his benevolence would suggest. We had 
acted a more gracious and a more useful 
part, than if we had ungenerously made 
use of any imperfect influence that we 
might possess, to force France to pursue 
an immediate policy repugnant to her 
views of her own interest. With respect 
to the cause itself, it could only be suc- 
cessful when all nations should cordially 
concur in the abolition; and in this view, 
it was a subject of pleasing contemplation, 
that France had determined on the com- 

lete abolition at no very distant day. 

e could also assure his hon. friend, that 
his own wishes to see the abolition com- 
plete and universal, were not more ardent 
than he was enabled authoritatively to 
state were the wishes of the emperor of 
Russia. Such were also the feelings of 


the other two great monarchs—the em- | 


peror of Austria and the king of Prussia. 
‘And if there were difficulties in other 
countries, arising out of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their condition; it was no 
unimportant. consideration, that in any 


fature congress we were sure of the sup- 


port upon this subject of three grey men 
powers of Europe. teres 


The Treaty was then laid on the table 
Lord Castlereagh moved, that it shoulg 


be taken into consideration on Friday Mv 
se’night. yote 
Lord Milton expressed his satisfaction agit 
at the observations which had been made dere 
by his hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce), ang his 
trusted they would have their due weight, the} 
It was no great consolation to those who met 
were lamenting that the Slave Trade would mot 
still be carried on by France, to be told fore 
that the emperors of Russia and Austria no! 
and the king of Prussia, none of whos sent 
subjects could carry on the trade, were rep 
desirous that it should be abolished, fe sa}i 
was far from thinking with the noble lon, sua 
that at the expiration of the five year tha 
France would with great facility telin. tior 
quish this abominable traffic. If she felt wo 
indisposed to abandon it at a time when the 
she reaped no commercial advantage from mo 
its existence, what would be her disposi. doi 
tion when the extinct commerce of het any 
colonies should begin to revive? He wish: Ho 
ed then to ask the noble Jord and his cor 
Majesty’s ministers, whether the non-ful: me 
filment on the part of France of the article pec 
in the Treaty, respecting the Slave Trade, pet 
would be considered by them as a sufi. alte 
cient cause for war with France? If they 7,0 
did not go that length, then the hopes en- pre 
tertained by the friends of the abolition jec 
were worse than nothing, and they were Inj 
only lulled into an imaginary security JB fee 
that would soon be completely and mise JB dis 
rably dissipated. sel 
The Treaty was then ordered to be ma 
taken into consideration on Friday se’n JB ‘he 
night. to, 
an 
Corn Laws.] The Chancellor of the J the 
Exchequer said, that, in consideration of the pu 
number of Petitions: which Had been pre- 
sented to the House against the proposed JB th 
alteration of the Corn Laws, he should  (N 
move to refer those Petitions to the conti: J the 
deration of a select committee; with the su 
intention and hope, that if the committee me 
could make their report in due time, some pu 
legislative measure might be founded pu 
upon it in the course of the present s¢s- all 
‘sion; and he should propose that it bé ai iy 20 
instruction to the committee, to eXaminé inf 
how far the prices fixed by the 44th of 7 
George 3, for regalating the importation b 
of foreign corn, were a protection to the 
growers of corn in this countty; and 1 i. 


not, what provisions wete in their judg 
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ment necessary, in order to secare the in- 
rerests of agriculture. 

On the motion being put for referring 
the Petitions to a committee, 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that. he had 
yoted for the proposition made on the first 
agitation of the subject, to refer the consi- 
deration of it to a committee ; and that 
his reasons were tenfold stronger than 
they were at that period, for the appoint- 
ment ofa committee, If he opposed the 
motion of the right hon. gentleman, there- 
fore, it was because he was persuaded that 
no.report.of a committee, made in the pre- 
sent session, or. measure founded upon such 
report, would have a fair chance of giving 
sajisfaction to the public: Fully per- 
suaded of this, and fully persuaded also 
that the postponement.of the. considera- 
tion of the subject to another. session, 
would be no serious injury to any class of 
the. people, he should. vote against the 
motion. Far, however, was he from 
doing this under the apprehension that 
any violence would be. suffered by the 
House, or by any individual member, in 
consequence of any perseverance in.the 
measures which they might think it ex- 
pedient to adopt. He had presented a 
petition that. evening against the proposed 
alteration, signed by 12,000 persons, 
7,000 of whom had actually assembled to 
prepare it: all of whom felt that the pro- 
jected measure would very sensibly and 
injuriously affect their interests—but this 
feeling did not produce any riotous or 
disorderly conduct. They-behaved them- 
selves.in the most correct and moderate 
manner; and it certainly was due to 
those who had so. demeaned themselves, 
to pay a proper attention to their request, 
and to give a little more consideration to 
the. subject than it. could receive in the 
present session. Much had been said of 
the means taken to procure petitions. In 
the populous city which he represented 
(Norwich) he could answer for the fact, 
that. but one.opinion existed on the mea- 
sure which had been. introduced, and no 
Means whatever were. resorted to for the 
purpose of exciting the expression of po- 
pular feeling. He knew that persons of 
all parties and descriptions, the richest 
and the poorest, the best and the worst 
informed, those who. were the most likely, 
and those who were the least likely, to be 
atlected by the measure, were unanimously 
of opinion, that-it ought not to be pro- 
ceeded in till next session of parliament— 


He would not pledge. himself as. to. the 
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vote he should give, if the consideratiow 
of the subject were deferred—because it. 
was impossible to foresee the nature. of 
the proposition that would be brought 
forward ; but they now had it in, their 
power either to give satisfaction or dissar 
tisfaction to the. country by the course 
they adopted ; and he thought it was the 
duty of that House, in return for the mo- 
deration displayed by the people, to at+ 
tend to their representations. 

Mr. Western said, in the present state of 
the public mind, the. motion of the right 
hon, gentleman appeared to be. very 
proper. Whether the committee deter, 
mined that a Bill should be. introduced 
this session, or that it should be postponed 
to the next, he thought it ought to be ap- 
pointed ; in the hope that a report might 
be made, calculated to give satisfaction: to 
the country. He regretted the warm 
feelings which had been excited among 
the people, in consequence of the erro- 
neous opinions they had been induced to 
adopt; and he could not help saying, 
that the mode in which the question had 
been discussed, both in, and. out of that 
House, had forced them into the situation 
in which they at present stood. The 
mode to which he alluded was, the con- 
stant assumption, as an incontrovertible 
principle, that the system recommended 
by the corn committee, must necessarily 
raise the price of bread.—-That assumption 
had pervaded the whole speech of the 
right hon. gentleman. (Mr. Rose), whose 
entire chain of reasoning was founded on 
it. The right hon. gentleman must, feel, 
that he had assumed the question in that 
way which best suited his own argument, 
He had not only maintained, that) the 
measures proposed by the committee 
would raise the price of bread aad. beer, 
but he had stated the exact advance 
which would take place if their resolu- 
tions were adopted. Now it was extra- 
ordinary, that a gentleman so well versed 
as he was in the corn laws should have 
argued in this manner. He could. not 
deny, that, for 68 years, during which 
there was an actual prohibition of the im- 
portation of grain, corn was cheaper than 
it had been at any time before or since; 
He took the prices from the pamphlet of 
the right hon. gentleman, and, comparing 
them with those which preceded. and fol- 
lowed the period he alluded to, found 
them considerably more moderate than 
either the one or the other. If the ques- 


tion were to be debated on the principle, 
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that no other intention existed but that of 
enhancing the price of corn, if such an 
idea were to go forth to the country, it 
_must necessarily inflame the public mind 
—while every measure that tended to the 
persecution of the farmer was scre to be 
popular—and yet such measures ever had, 
and ever would have, the ultimate effect 
of making bread dear. Suppose a mem- 
ber got up in that House, and said, « I 
will introduce a Bill to prevent the price 
of the quartern loaf ever exceeding 64d. 
or 6d.” A more popular measure than 
this could not be devised; but those who 
opposed it, however just and correct their 
arguments might be, would immediately 
be censured by the unthinking for an at- 
tempt to keep up the price of corn and 
bread.—There were many gentlemen in 
that House, who thought that a free trade 
ought to exist with respect to grain; but, 
if they were to converse with the peti- 
titioners against the measure, would they 
be able to persuade them, that the expor- 
tation of corn would tend to make it 
cheap? Certainly they would not; for 
the subject was better calculated to excite 
prejudice and passion, than to elicit calm 
reasoning. But, when it was absolutely 
proved, that, for 68 years, during which 
exportation was allowed and importation 
forbidden, the price of corn was lower 
than at any former or subsequent period, 
how could it be argued, that the measures 
proposed by the committee would have 
the effect of always keeping up grain as 
high as the importing price? He hoped 
the committee, if the House agreed to the 
motion, would not be formed of those 
members who were appointed on the last. 
It would, he thought, be more agreeable 
to the feelings’ of all parties, if the com- 
mittee were entirely new.—He was con- 
vinced, the more the question was dis- 
cussed, the more it would be found that 
the resolutions which the former com- 
mittee had agreed to, were calculated to 
eonduce to the general benefit of the 
country. Those who supported the al- 
terations in the existing law were charged 
with not having sufficiently investigated 
the subject, and with not having laid the 
necessary information before the House. 
He was one of those who thought the in- 
formation necessary to guide the legisla- 
ture on a subject of this.sort, was not very 
extensive. If the House were of opinion 
that they ought to give some protection to 
’ the agricultural interest, he knew not how 
they could determine what that protection 


Corn Latvs. 
ought to be, except by éxamining the 
prices of corn for a certain time, If fo 
instance, they selected a space of 90 years 
and-examined the price of corn, and its 
effects on the genera! prosperity of the 
empire, for that time ; this, he conceived 
was the true way of forming a judgment 
as to what the protecting price ought t 


e. 

Mr. D. Browne spoke in favour of 
granting a fair protection to the agricul. 
tural interest. It had been argued, 
those who opposed an alteration in the 
corn laws, that, if the farmer were diss. 
tisfied with his profits, he might expend 
his capital on some other object, This 
was the worst argument that could be 
used—such a system would have the ef. 
fect of changing the-agricultural, into m.- 
nufacturing, labourers—which, in his Opie 
nion, would be most prejudicial ‘to the 
country. He would not say, that manu- 
factures had been carried too far, but he 
thought they had been. carried quite fa 
enough. Every class in the country, no 
matter of what description, instead of op- 
posing, ought to unite in protecting th 
interests of agriculture. 

Mr. Rose said, when an hon. friend of 
his (Mr. Bankes) made a motion, on a 
former night, that a committee should be 
appointed for the purpose of enquiring 
whether any inconvenience wouid be suf- 
fered by the public, if no measure were 
adopted on the subject of the corn laws 
during the present session, he cheerfully 
concurred in it—because on that point, he 
wished the House to be satisfied. But to 
the motion just submitted to the House by 
his right hon. friend, he had an insuper- 
able objection—for he did not think it was 
possible that the committee could so in 
vestigate the subject, as to produce a satis- 
factory report within the period to which 
the right hon. gentleman had alluded. 
It could not be so easily examined as the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes) seemed to 
imagine. The arduous and difficult pomt 
to be discussed was, what the protecting 
price should be ; and, when it was recol- 
lected, that on this part of the subject 00 
less than seven or eight sets of propositions 
had been drawn up, it was very evident 
that it would not be speedily adjusted. 
The hon. gentleman had observed, that t 
only required the average prices of cor 
for the last 20 years to guide the com: 
mittee in their decision—but there were 
so many interests connected with the sub- 
ject, that the committee could not, com 
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jtently with their duty, confine them- 
glves to so contracted an examination. 

Mr. Western replied, and insisted that, 
on former occasions, when the importation 
price was highest, the market price of corn 
was lowest. 

Mr. Long Wellesley expressed himself in 
fiyour of the motion. He hoped the 
committee would inform themselves com- 
pletely of the losses which the farmers 
were now sustaining. That useful and 
peritorious Class of men were at present 
laced in a situation of great difficulty, 
from which it was most advisable that no 
time should be lost in extricating them. 
He had given his support to the measure 
introduced for altering the corn Jaws, be- 
cause he thought it would, bear less 
severely on the lower classes, than those 

itions, which, in consequence of the 
evils produced by delay, they might 
hereafter be called on to entertain. With 
respect to the clamour. out of doors, he 
felt ita heavy misfortune, that any man, 
standing in his situation, should be ac- 
cused of acting from sordid motives; yet 
such was the charge advanced against 
them. It was said, that the object of the 
great landed proprietors was, to keep up 
exorbitant rents. But when the House 
were acquainted with the situation of the 
farmer, he would pledge his existence, it 
would be seen, that the rents bore no pro- 
portion to the heavy taxes they were 
obliged to pay. If this should be the 
tase, he trusted the right hon. gentleman 


(Mr. Rose) would, in his candour, come. 


forward and declare, that he was mistaken 
in his statement on that point. 

Mr. Rose utterly and absolutely denied 
that he had ever made any accusation, or 
used any expression, that.even tended to 
cast a reproaca on the landed proprietors. 
He should be glad to know of the hon. 

entleman, who spoke with so much con- 
ence, when and where this. accusation 
Was made, 

Mr. Long Wellesley said, the right hon. 
gent. had observed, in his pamphlet, that 
an advantage would be derived by the 
landed proprietors from the measure—and 
he believed he used the same language in 
that House. If his ears had not deceived 
him, the right hon. gentleman had said, that 
the consequence of the measure would be, 
to keep up exorbitant rents—an expression 
Which was also contained in his pamphlet. 
Now, he was convinced the rents were not 
and, if he were examined 

ove the committee, he would prove it. 

(VLG) 
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Me. Rose desired the hon. gentleman to 
point out any passage in the pamphlet that 
bore him out in the assertion he had made, 
It was true, the expression “ exorbitant 
rents” was there—f Hear, hear, from Mr. 
Wellesley.]}—He (Mr. Rose) wished the 
hon. gentleman would hear him. Those 
words were not given as his—they were in 
the mouth of Mr. Curwen, one of the 
greatest agriculturists of thecountry. The 
hon. gentleman ought to have read the 
speech a little more attentively, before he 
made any observation on it. 

Mr. J. P. Grant was sorry the right hon. 
géentleman’s present commentary had not 
accompanied the publication of his 
pamphlet ; if it had, it would have pre- 
vented a very general misconception which 
had existed. He did not impute to the 
right hon. gentleman an intention to brin 
a direct charge against the landholders, 
that their only object was to raise their 
rents, or keep up exorbitant rents, at the 
expence of the poor; or against the gen- 
tlemen who promoted the measure pro- 
posed, that their only object was to raise 
the price of bread; but this was the 
inference that had been drawn, and not 
very unnaturally drawn, from certain ae 
sages in his pamphlet, by great numbers 
of people. Had it not been for arguments 
like these, the number of petitions on the 
table would have been greatly diminished. 
He rose chiefly, having formerly voted 
against the committee proposed by an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bankes), and mean- 
ing now to vote for the committee pro- 
posed, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to ‘explain the motives of his conduct. 
He hoped he was incapable of having his 
mind biassed, in the slightest degree what- 
ever, by any popular clamour. He was 
convinced that no person in that House 
was capable of being so biassed. They 
would very ili discharge their duty to the 
people, if they were induced by any con- 
sideration to act contrary to their deliberate 
Opinion in a matter in which the interest 
of the people was so deeply concerned. 
And in this question, of all others, the 
people were the most apt to be misled i! 
their passions, and the false reasoning he 
out to them. Bat he thought it also the 
duty of the legislature to carry with them, 
if possible, the opinion of the people ; 


being convinced, that no measute could — 
be carried into beneficial execution, unless - 


‘the opinion of the people went alung with 

it. He had voted against the committee 

formerly proposed, because he undet- 
(4 A) 
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stood the object of it to be, to inform the 
House ; and he was of opinion, that the 
great majority of the House was already 
sufficiently informed on the subject. He 
yoted for the present committee, because 
‘the object was to inform the public; and 
eo thoroughly was he convinced that the 
tendency of this measure was the reverse 
of what was supposed, that it tended to 
cheapen bread to the poor, that he thought 
the more it was discussed the better. He 
had no doubt that, if it were discussed 
fully, but dispassionately, without the in- 
troduction, even inadvertence, of 
expressions calculated to mislead and in- 
flame, it would appear, to the entire satis- 

“ faction of every individual in the country, 
to be established not only by just rea- 
soning, but by the yet more unerring 
test of experience, that the measures of 
regulation formerly so long and so suc- 
cessfully adopted, and now again pro- 
posed, are directly calculated to lower 
the price of bread to the poor, to secure to 
the labourer a constant and plentifulsupply, 
to advance the interest of the manufac- 
turer, at the same time with that of the 
landholder, and consequently of the whole 
community. 

Mr. Preston was of opinion, that the 
dJanded interest ought to be kept at a fair 
_par with the other branches of the com- 
munity. It was impossible that the prices 
of agricultural produce, and the rent of 
Jand, could fall to what they were before 
the war, while every other article had sus- 
tained a proportionable increase. The 
grower of corn ought to have such encou- 
ragement as to induce him to raise the’ 
supply of food necessary for the consump- 
tion of the country ; and it was well ascer- 
tained, that this country could grow a 
sufficiency of corn for its own subsistence. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, it was incumbent 
on the legislature of a great country like 
this, to take equal care of the interests of 
all classes of individuals. A clamour, in 
many instances certainly very unnecessary, 
had been raised against the measure before 
the House; but if the amount of the taxes 
and burdens on agriculture were fairly 
taken into consideration, that clamour he 
had no doubt would be done away. The. 

_ assessed taxes, property tax, and poor’s 
rates, no doubt, weighed on all classes of 
the community; but there were some 
taxes which were borne exclusively by 
the agricultural class, and were direct 
taxes on husbandry. The tax on hus- 
bandry horses was of this description, and 


_be carried through in the present. 
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‘was most oppressive in its operation, The 


tax on malt was an indirect tax on agricyl. 
ture; and its operation on it was eyen 
more severe than the property tax, 
was brought forward as a war tax by Mr, 
Pitt; and he believed the tax was much 
heavier than the value of the produce oq 
which it was laid. While all these cir. 
cumstances weighed on the farmer, it was 
impossible for him to afford produce at the 
price which it bore before the war. He 
hoped that in the course of the committee 
matters would be considered fairly, and 
that gentlemen would nat allow themselves 
to be led away by a vain. clamour or g 
temporary popularity. 

Lord A. Hamilton apprehended that 
any discussion upon the measure would 
now be superfluous. He felt himself now 
bound to oppose the committee, because 
he considered that no effective measure 
could result from their Jabours, and be 
carried through parliament, during the 
present session, The committee would 
have to order different persons to -attend 
upon them for examination, and to enter 
on different enquiries. In what time, then, 
he would ask, could it be supposed to 
finish its labours? Not, surely; at the 
very soonest, in less than three weeks, 
The discussion of the measure which theit 
labours might give rise to, would, at least, 
take up three weeks or a month more; 
and at the end of July, they would be able 
to send up a Bill to the House of Lords. 
The House was in some degree in an 
awkward situation. He should be sorry to 
encourage the notion, that the House had 
been determined either by the number 
of petitions, or the clamour out ef doors. 
But, on the other hand, he could not con- 
sent to vote for a proposition which he 
considered as hopeless for the object which 
it had in view. His former understanding 
of this matter was, that the measure was \0 
be put off to next session, but he now ule 
derstood that something was expected t 
Before 
he could make up his mind as to wht 
might be considered a fair encouragement 
to the agriculturist, he should wish to heat 
something from the right bon. gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) respect 
ing the duration of the war taxes and pro- 
perty tax, and the period at which we 
might expect to see our currency restored 
to its. former state. ‘The law, as it now 
stood, would place the country in 4 di 
ferent situation in this respect 10 
course of a few months. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought it 
would be premature at present, to deter- 
mine whether any measure would or would 
not follow the labours of the committee 
during the present session. They ought 
to wait for the report of the committee, 
before deciding upon this point. For the 
protection of our agriculture, it would be 
necessary that a Bill of some kind or other 
should be passed. But he did not think it 

robable that the report of the committee 
would be laid before them in time to admit 
of a Bill being carried through both Houses 
of Parliament during the present session. 

Mr. Henry Thornton observed, that the 
words of the motion were certainly open 
to the observations of the noble lord be- 
hind him (lord A. Hamilton). The com- 
mittee were not only to report facts and to 
deliver opinions, but to instruct the House 
what Bill ought afterwards to be brought 
in. They were to state to the House what 
they considered as a fair protection to agri- 
culture, and what measures were likely to 
lead to its future extension. The House 
ought not to delegate so important a trust 
to a committee of their number; as there 
was no individual who was not already 
pledged to one side or the other. The 
committee ought rather to sit for the pur- 
pose of informing them more fully on dif- 
ferent points which at present require 
elucidation; and the measure ought to be 
put off for another session. 

Mr. Phillips said, if the committee was 
merely to direct its attention to the scale 
regulating the duty on importation, he 
would certainly oppose it. He thought 
the dangers which were apprehended from 
a freetrade were altogether without founda- 
tion. This country was supplied with most 
manufactures cheaper than any other; the 
agriculturist was not therefore placed in a 
disadvantageous situation, in comparison 
with the corn- growers of ‘other countries. 


It was said, that a free trade would draw. 


capital from agriculture to commerce; 
but the accumulations of commerce had a 
natural tendency to seek that security in 
Jand which land alone could afford them, 
Land derived the greatest benefit from 
commerce. They had as yet no informa- 
tion as to the state of prices on the conti- 
nent. They ought to know whether.we 
could bear foreign competition in our own 
inarkets. Even at the present moment the 


_ Irish importer could more than brave fo- 


reign competition here; for he could afford 
to sell corn cheaper than we could import 
it from Dantzic, Hamburgh, and Konigs- 
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burg. Notwithstanding the large impor- - 
tations from Ireland, the agriculture of this 


country had contitined to flourish. They 
had lately passed a Bill for allowing a 
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freedom of exportation. This implied, 

that the farmers of this country possessed 

the power of bearing competition in foreign 

markets. Yet by the Bill now before the 

House it was implied, that our farmers 

could not bear foreign competition in our 

own markets. The Irish had peculiar ad- 

vantages over the natives of this country: 

they had no income-tax and no poors-rates. 

One would think, therefore, that permit- 

ting importation from Ireland would ruin 

the agriculture of Great Britain; but yet 
it was found that our agriculture had been 

going on regularly increasing. He could 

not think that this limitation now wished 

for would be ultimately advantageous to 
the landed interest; for if a free trade in 
grain were to be allowed, it would lead to 
an improvement of our general commerce. 
This increase of commerce would give rise 
to an increase of national wealth, and con- 
sequently an increase of population, which 
in the end would afford an additional en- 
couragement to agriculture. This free 
trade would, therefore, in reality, be most 
beneficial to the landed interest. Where 
the effects of commerce were most seen in 
this country, there the rents of land would 
be found higher than any where else. It 
had been said, that it wa: of importance 
to us to have an independent supply of 
grain. But could any other country be 
averse to sending corn to the covniry 
which abounded most in capital, and which 
possessed the most valuable articles for res 
turning cargoes? Whenever this country 
wanted corn, it had always been supplied 
with it, notwithstanding that most exira- 
ordinary confederacy which we had lately 
witnessed. But nothing could be more 
ill-judged, than to prevent an extension of 
trade for the sake of an apprehension of a 
measure which, under ciicumstances the 
most favourable for such an object, never 
-could be accomplished. A great panic 
had certainly seized the agricultural part 
of the community, and a panic had also 
seized the commercial part. Commerce, 
as might have been foreseen on the con- 
‘clusion of a peace, was seeking out new 
channels, which occasioned considerable 
embarrassment in trade. They were not, 
however, on that account to endeavour to 
keep up the prices of our manufactures ; 
yet by a parity of reasoning, manufactures. 
were as well entitled to such assistance as. 
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rain was. For these reasons, he should 
be glad to vote fur a committee, if it were 
- to sit merely for the purpose of furnishing 
them with information on the subject, and 
not to come to any decision itself. 

Mr. Huskisson said, every subject al- 
luded to by the hon. gentleman would, as 
the motion was shaped, come before the 
committee; for the first reference to that 
committee was, that of all the petitions on 
the table on the subject of the corn laws. 
In some of these petitions the freedom of 
trade was surely introduced. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. gentleman would 
give his vote forthe committee. He would 
State the reasons why he supported the 
present motion for a committee, though he 
objected to the appointment of a com- 
mittee on a former occasion. He believed 
now, as he did then, that there was no pro- 
bability of any importation of corn into 
this country before the next harvest. The 
only circumstance which varied his view 
was, that of the number of petitions which 
had been presented to the House. The 
views of these petitioners, even if founded 
in misrepresentation, although they ought 
not to induce any memberto do that which 
he was not convinced was just and proper, 
were still entitled to the most respectful 
consideration of the House. Although the 
petitions were in many instances the re- 
sult of malevolent and mistaken appeals to 

the feelings of the people, they ought to 
be met by temperate inquiry and the fullest 
investigation. The circumstance of such 
a number of petitions, therefore, afforded 
a ground for those who were favourable to 
the measure, to support the present in- 
quiry; for the object of these petitions 
was, not to make any alteration in the 
corn laws, or to make no alteration in 
them without further inquiry. With re- 
spect to the encouragement which ought 
to be afforded to the farmer, it should be 


considered, that there was now a great di- 
minution in the value of money ; and that 
the capital necessary for carrying on of 
arming operations must now be double to, 


what it was before the war. ‘The noble 
lord (lord A. Hamilton) deceived himself, 
therefore, if he thought that things could 
return to what they were before the war, 
This was one of the most dangerous errors 
that could be entertained. What was 
likely to be the permanent charge of this 
country now that the war was at an end? 
The whole expences of this country, in- 
cluding all, our establishments before the 
war, only amounted to 16 millions, He 
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could not anticipate what part of our ; 
sent establishments would be now kept up: 


‘but whatever they might be, he believed 


that our peace-establishment must enti] 
on us a permanent charge of nearer 60 thay 
50 millions, Would this produce noaltera, 
tion in the money value of articles? Whey 
gentlemen talked of the increased prigg 
of bread, was not every thing else raised 
in proportion; and that not in consg 
quence of the high price of bread, but the 
amount of taxation? It was impossible for 
the country te return to the prices befor 
the war. It had been said, that the 
obvious remedy was, to lower the rents, 
He had not the good fortune to be a land, 
holder, and he had no interest but that of 
the public in general in view. The 
portion of the gross proceed of land, which 
now came to the landlord, however it 
might be represented in money, was now 
much less than what it was in 1792. Pree 
vious to the war, in a farm of moderate ex. 
tent, the farmer considered himself te 
quited if he made three rents from it. But 
it was necessary in the case of such a farm 
now that the farmer should make at least 
five rents to be enabled to goon. Ifeven 
the whole rental of the country. were re 
mitted, it would be impossible to return to 
the prices before the war. He was not 
afraid to declare, that the people of this 
country must not expect, be the law m 
the subject what it may, that, with our 
burthens, the price of bread can ever be 
less than double what it was before the 
war. With respect to the next harvest, it 
was in the hands of Providence, and he 
trusted that it would be as plentiful as the 
last; but in the year following this, the 
farmer ought to know what chances he 
had of being protected or ruined in the 
enterprizes in which he was engaged, 
With a view, therefore, to satisfy the op 
ponents of the measure, and also to give 
hopes to the agriculturist, he thought it 
would be desirable to proceed to the com 
mittee. 

Mr. Broadhead saw no occasion for any 
interference to protect the agricultural im 
terest. Competition caused the manufay 
turer to send his articles into the market 
the lowest rate; but there was no such 
cause that operated on the landholder. 

Colonel. Wood, having presented a peth 
tion against the Bill on this subject now 
before the House, from a large body d 
manufacturers employed in the iron trade 
in Wales, wished to state why he assented 


to the motion for the appointment of 4 
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committee. Hedid so, not from any de- 
sire that their labours might be unavailing, 
nor from any expectation that they would 
recommend any thing like the Bill now 
before the House; but, if the commitiee 
should, contrary to his expectation, re- 
commend any such measure for the adop- 
tion of parliament, he was satisfied it 
would be much more palatable coming 
from @ committee so appointed, than it 
would be, if to be passed by the House, 
with no information on the subject besides 
that which they now possessed. He 
thought there was no protection necessary 
for the grower of corn; but if there must 
be some protection afforded to him, let it 
be on those kinds of grain from which 
bread was not produced. Let there be a 
total prohibition as to the importation of 
barley and oats; and as ta wheat, only 
when it reached a particular price. 

Sir W. Curtis was sorry to hear invidious 
comparisons between the manufacturing 
and the agricultural interests. He thought 
they were best supported when the two 
stood together. He thought the appoint- 
ment of a committee a very salutary pro- 
position, and felt regret that the House had 
proceeded to such a length inthe Bill now 
before them, without having availed theai~ 
selves of the information which they were 
thence likely toderive. Why should they 
now be pretending to legislate, without 
knowing what the real price of any one 
thing which they purposed to regulate, 
was? 

Mr, Canning heartily concurred in the 
view of the matter taken by the worthy 
baronet (Curtis). If the proposition of 
his right hon. friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was meant to serve as an in- 
strument for ultimately expediting the 
Bill now before the House, he (Mr. Can- 
ning) should vote against the appointment 
of a committee ; though he confessed he 
should feel greatly embarrassed in doing 
80; asit must appear strange out of doors, 
that with such a mass of petitions on their 
table, asking of them not to proceed with- 
out farther information on the subject, 
they should wish to shut their eyes 
against such information as they could 
obtain. After the explanation, however, 
which his right hon. friend had given on 
this subject, and after being told, that it 
was not meafit to pledge the House to 
proceed on the report in the course of the 
present session, unless there should seem 
to be a necessity for so doing, he thought 
that sending the matter to a committee 
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wag, probably, the most natural of 
of subject. He 
nion, however, that the way of wording 
the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer was. objectionable, in as tar as it 
went to have it supposed that every thing 
except the scale was settled—a thing ta 
which he could by no means assent. He 
undoubtedly agreed, that the only new 
circumstance in the case was, the immense 
number of petitions which had been pre- 
sented. But he asked, was not that quite 
enough—not indeed to throw the House 
round, and to compel them to abandon a 
measure which they were satisfied was 
highly beneficial to the country; but te 
induce them to pause, and see what they 
could do to allay the alarms and quiet the 
agitated feelings of the people? Last year 
the committee appointed was a committee 
to consider the petitions which had been 
presented on the subject of the importa» 
tion and exportation of corn, and the 
duties on it. Why, he asked, should not 
the House adopt that precise form now, 
at least as to the importation of corn? 
With respect to the exportation of corn, 
on that subject the Bill had already passed 
that House. A report coming from a 
committee so appointed would have the 
effect of removing all the errors, if errors 
they were, which at present pervaded the 
public mind, and of showing that there 
was no indisposition on ihe part of the 
House to attend even to exaggerated 
views of supposed evils when duly repre- 
sented to them. These were his views of 
this sabjeet. He should be sotry to move 
an amendment to the motion of bis right 
hon. friend; but hoped he would consent 
to generalize the question. He would 
not go the length of asking of his right 
hon. friend to pledge himself that nothing 
should be done in the matter during the 
present session. That would, probably, 
be to ask too much of his right hon, 
friend ; but, if it should be understood 
that on this point every one was to be en- 
titled, afterwards, to judge for himself, he 
(Mr. Canning) should be perfectly satis« 
fied. 


Sir J. Newport observed, that the right 
hon, gentleman who had just sat dewn bad 
been pleased to say, that he would not 
ask of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
pledge himself, that nothing farther should 
be done in the matter during the present 
session; while, at the same time, he pro 
posed to make the enquiry into which the 
committee were to go, so broad and ex~- 
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tended in its nature, that it would be quite 
impossible for them to come to an end of 
their labours, in such time that any mea- 
sure could result from them daring the 
present session. If this should turn out 
to be so, and the House were again called 
next* year to act on the report which 
might be made to them by thé committee 
now to be appointed, would not a similar 
objection to that now made be again 
started ?—And would not the House be 
once more told that they were wholly 
without information on the subject2— 
Would they not be told that when that re- 
port was made Europe was ina state which 
no longer existed, and that another refer- 
ence to a committee was. necessary 
submitted, however, that the House was 
called on to legislate on general princi- 
ples, and not to adopt a permanent system, 
on local, fleeting, and varying circum- 
stances. To proceed now to appoint a 
committee, would only be to keep the 
public mind uselessly afloat, The greater 
part of the petitions now on the table, he 
was satisfied had been procured at the in- 
stigation of persons interested in foreign 
corn, for their own advantage, without any 
reference whatever to the good of the 
people, who had, through misrepresenta- 
tion and ignorance, been induced to put 
their names to them—people who were 
easily worked upon by the cry of bread 
at 6d. the quarteri’ loaf, and who would 
grasp at an immediate relief of that kind 
though at the expence of paying 18d. for 
it within the next eighteen months. 

Mr. Baring could not bear to hear the 
great, and, in many instances, respectable, 
body of petitioners now before the House 
on the subject of the corn Jawa, treated in 
so undeserved a manner. ‘They were said 
to be ignorant on the subject as to which 
they had petitioned the House. There 
was no where, however, he ventured to 
affirm, more false information on this sub- 
_ ject to be found than in the learned papers 
which the committee of last year had laid 
before the House in their report. All the 
petitioners wanted was, not to see laws 
established which should cause them to 
pay for their bread more than was neces- 
sary. It wassaid, that the Bill before the 


House would be beneficial, in as far as it. 


would have the effect of making the price 
of bread steady. Now, he could not see 
that it would have this effect. Steady 
prices were never produced by restriction. 
Apply the doctrine of restriction to any 
one county in England, and it would be 


found that the doing so would not hive 
the effect of steadying the prices jn that 
particular county ; on the contrary, the 
bread would be alternately high and low 
according as there was a good or a bad 
harvest in that particular spot; deprived 
as it would be, of intercourse with the 
rest of the kingdom. As the whole of 
England was to any particular county in 
England, in this respect, such exactly was 
the whole of Europe as to England. The 
evident-effect of restrictions of this kind 
was, that ingenious artizans and mechanic 
would go abroad, and would settle where 
they could get cheap bread. — His object 
was, to get rid of the question entirely for 
this session of parliament; and if ay 
proposition was made to that effect, it 
should have his support. 

Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Baring mutu. 
ally explained. 

Mr. Barham was favourable to the pro. 
posed alteration in the corn laws as to im. 
portation; being satisfied that, instead of 
raising the price of bread, it would have 
exactly the contrary effect. He should 
vote against the committee, because he 
thought the best way was to abandon the 
measure; when the people would soon 
hecome sensible of what they had lost, 
and would find that they themselves had 
brought down the evil upon their own 
heads. 
Mr. P. Moore thought the best made of 
proceeding would be, according to the 
prayer of all the petitions, to postpone the 
matter till the next session of parliament, 


| His object and that of his constituents was, 


to see what the effect of the instrument 
which the noble lord (Castlereagh) had 
that night laid before the House (the De- 
finitive Treaty of Peace) would be. against 
next session. Ministers would have time 
to look about them, and to see to what ex- 
tent our burdens could be alleviated ; and 
landlords also might -have time to enter 
into arrangements with their tenants. — 
Lord Compton approved of the appoint 
ment of the committee ; thinking it proper 


.that the country should become inde- 


pendent of foreign aid in so essential an 
article as that of bread. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed 
to the alteration, as to the wording of his 
motion, suggested by Mr. Canning. If 
it could-be supposed that thé motion as he 
proposed originally to word it, could have 
had the effect of fettering the committee, 
that was a sufficient reason why it ought 
to be altered. As to pledging himself 
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that the measure should not be again taken 
up during the present session, he could 
not consent to give any pledge of the kind. 
Every gentleman, however, would be at 
liberty to think as he pleased on this part 
of the subject. 

Sir C. Monck was surprised to -hear it 
contended, that the House had no infor- 


mation on the subject now under consi- 


deration. Had they not the statute that 
bod been passed on the subject? And had 
they not also all the quarterly average 
prices of the maritime districts, as they 
had been published quarterly? Were 
they not all on the table? 
Mr. Lockhart was for the committee; in 
the hope that no measure would follow 
upon the subject during the present session 
of parliament. 

Mr. Rose would rather that the matter 


' were entirely postponed to the next ses- 


sion, as there might in the mean time be 


Jung 6, 1814. [1102 


a change of circumstances. He should 
not oppose the committee, upon the un- 
derstanding that no further step should be 
taken during the present session. 
. The gallery was then cleared for a di- 
vision; when the numbers were—Ayes 
173; Noes 67. 
Strangers continued to be excluded 
from the gallery ; but we understood, that 
upon the order of the day being read for 
taking into further consideration the Re- 
port on the-Corn Laws, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
That the said Report should be taken into 
further consideration that day three weeks; 
and general Gastoigne moved as an 
Amendment, That it should be taken into 
consideration that day six months; upon 
which the House again divided; when 
the numbers were—Ayes 116; Noes 106, 
Majority 10. 
The Bill was therefore lost. 
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ADDENDA 
TO 


VOLUME XXVI. 


Tue Speecues or Rozert Ricxarps, Esg. on tue Renewat of 
THE East Inp1ia Company’s CHARTER. 


The following correct Reports of Mr. Rickards's Speeches in the House of 
Commons on the 2nd and 14th of June 1813, appeared too late for 
insertion under their proper dates. ne 


SPEECH of the 2nd of June 1813, 
(See Vol. 26, p. 516.) 


IN a Committee of the whole House on 
the Resolutions for Renewing the East 
India Company’s Charter, 


Mr. Rickards rose and said : 


Mr. Chairman ;—On the great and im- 
portant question before the committee, I 
solicit your indulgence to the few remarks 
I have to submit. 

The habits of my life having been 
widely different from those which qualify 
for public speaking, I should not pre- 
_ sume to intrude myself into the debate, 
did I not think the consideration of the 
question would be benefited by a thorough 
knowledge of facts; nay, that a just de- 
cision on the resolutions depends more on 
facts connected with the case, than on 
arguments, or opinions, however ably or 
eloquently delivered. The observations 
I shall venture to make are the result of 
diligent inquiries and actual experience in 
the country for which we are about to 
legislate, a country in which I have passed 
the best years of my life, and I shall 
never cease to feel a warm interest in all 
that may tend to promote its welfare. 

The first and chief point of consideration, 
as it appears to me, is the condition of the 
inhabitants of India, the state of its internal 
government, and the means of increasing 
the comforts, happiness, and security of 
the people. Compared with this, all other 
points of the question, in my humble esti- 
mation, sink into insignificance. © The 
resolutions, however, do not touch on this 
part of the-subject, Whether it has been 


thought there was not time enough to dis 
cuss an object of such importance.and 
magnitude, or whether the information 
hitherto collected has not been deemed 
sufficient, I shall not stay to inquire; nor 
is it my intention to press it on the alten. 
tion of the committee, further than as itis 
intimately connected with the commercial 
question to which the resolutions are 
chiefly directed. : 

It must be obvious, that a nation, how. 
ever rich in itself, can derive but little: 
benefit from trading with a country of 
beggars: which, generally and compara 
tively speaking, is the state of India, ex- 
hibiting a numerous population spread 
over a vast country of great natural fer- 
tility and easy cultivation, and tilling the 
land for subsistence; all other means of 
employment being very limited. There 
are, no doubt, exceptions to this, as to 
every other general rule and position, it 
the great commercial towns of India, 
where property is secure, and taxation 
light; wealth is there accumulated, and, 
by expenditure, diffused so as to improve 
the condition, and promote the comforts, 
of all the different classes of inhabitants, 
But the blessings of this diffusion are re 
stricted to these very narrow bounds. 
Owing to the rigour of our revenue institu: 
tions, and the exorbitant rates of our land- 
tax, commercial wealth does not in India, 
as in Europe, overflow to the agriculture 
of the country ; it is restrained both i 
its expenditure and useful employment 
Rich towns, where they do exist, are sul 
rounded, at no great distance, by a nume 
rous agricultural people, deriving from 
cultivation of the land a scanty mainlt: 
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1105] 
nance for themselves and their families, 
having little or no surplus produce to ex- 
change with the towns, but what barely 
suffices, from the proceeds of its sale, to 
answer the demands of government for 


revenue. The transition from the narrow 
circle of commercial wealth to the wide- 
expanded fields of agricultural wretched- 
ness is immediate ; and the great mass of 
the people are doomed, not only to a 
miserable but to a confirmed state of 
poverty—to a state of poverty for which I 
see no remedy but in a very material 
change of our revenue institutions in those 
districts where it can yet be effected; and. 
where it cannot, there is no resource for 
improving the abject condition of the 
natives, but in the freedom of trade; on 
which, as a consideration immediately 
growing out of the resolutions before us, 
J shall. beg leave to express my sentiments, 
after premising that our revenue systems 
in India are founded ona principle adopted 
into the political practice of our govern- 
ment, that the sovereign is the proprietor 
of the soil, and, as such, entitled to one- 
half of its gross produce, or thereabouts. 
This principle, revolting as it is to British 
ideas of property, can be traced no higher 
than to the Mahommedan conquerors of 
India, who, by their exactions, and ex- 
cessive impositions, are considered to have 
absorbed the net rent of land in the amount 
of the tax, and to have annihilated the re- 
spectable class of landed proprietors pro- 
perly so called, or to have reduced them 
and their descendants to the degraded 
condition of cultivators or labourers in 
their paternal fields.* 

This opinion is founded on there being 
no trace of the same rate of taxation 
in those countries where the Mahom- 
medan arms did not penetrate, and where 
the ancient Hindoo institutions may 
therefore be supposed to have descended 
unchanged from the most remote anti- 
quity. At all events, we found this prin- 
ciple established in the countries con- 
quered by us from the Mussulmans; and, 
wherever it prevails, the ryot, or farmer, 
having only the other half left to him as 
his share, from which he is to supply all 
his expences of cultivation and mainte- 
nance, and to save seed for the ensuing 
year, is reduced to a degree of poverty 
and degradation very little removed, in 
some districts which I have seen, from the 
condition of savage life. 


* Vide coh Wilkes on the South of India. 


East India Company's Affairs. 
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Mr. Colebrook, in his treatise on the 
husbandry of Bengal, says, that a cul 
tivator at half-produce is worse off than a 
labourer in the cultivator’s own field, who 
is paid at the rate of two annas*, or about 
three pence sterling, per diem. He has 
neither stock nor capital sufficient to carry 
on any but the most wretched husbandry : 
he is often obliged to borrow money ‘at. 
heavy interest, secured by a species of 
mortgage upon the coming crop; and 
when it is also rennembered, that this exor- 
bitant land-tax of half produce is collected, 
or rather exacted, by a numerous esta- 
blishment of native servantst, who take as 
much more as they can get for themselves, 
and whose acts the European collector 
cannot by any means sufficiently controul, 
it is hardly possible to conceive a condi- 
tion more deplorable, or more adverse to 
the advancement of civilization and pros- 
perity, than that which the ryot of India 
actually exhibits: he may well be de-. 
scribed in language lately used by the 
honourable directors, to live all his days 
on rice, and to go half covered with aslight 
cotton cloth{ ;” for the wretched being 
here described can afford nothing better. 
When government take all but what is 
barely necessary for the support of the 
ryot, there can be no intermediate pro-. 
prietor ; society is therefore deprived of 
the advantages arising out of a regular 
gradation of ranks; of those natural ties 
and authorities which serve at once to give 
strength, animation, and security, to the 
whole body, and to attach it most effec- 
tually to the.ruling power ; it consequently 
loses the benefits of the expenditure of 
private wealth, which is the best support 
and stimulus of the labour and industry of 
the poor. A government absorbing the 
met rent of land in the amount of a tax, 
which leaves to the cultivator, for the ex- 
pences of agriculture and the maintenance 
of himself, his family, and dependents, 
only half the produce of his fields, can 
never, by any expedients, supply the 
blanks and deficiencies in society, nor 


* Vide. Remarks on the Husbandry of 
Bengal, p. 102. 

+ The conduct of our native revenue 
collectors is very strikingly displayed in 
the Report of an Inqiiry into their alleged 
malpractices in the Tanjore district, of 
whichan abstract is given in the Appendix. 

t Printed Papers respecting the Re- 
newal of the Compapy’s exclusive Privi- 
lege, p. 234, 
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remedy the evils which its own improvi-. 


dent act has occasioned. A rigid enforce- 

_ ment of this principle of taxation must ne- 
cessarily induce the very worst condition 
of society that can be conceived to exist, 
viz.a limitation of classes to the despots 
who rule and the slaves who obey; and 
in proportion as political causes check the 
growth of intermediate ranks, the people 
will be found to approach this point of 
extreme misery and weakness. 

Where the sovereign is sole proprietor, 
and takes the fruits of cultivation to this 
extent, there can be no Jand in the market 
for sale; and, if there were, capitalists 
would not buy what was so obviously in- 
capable of yielding them any return; or 
if, to render these lands marketable, the 
sovereign proprietor relinquish a very 
small portion of his demand for revenue, 
it is at best but a short remove from the 
former point. The field for the employ- 
ment or expenditure of the commercial 
wealth accumulated in towns is, by this 
operation, but litde enlarged; whilst 
many of our most enlightened Indian ser- 
vants have thought, that thus to create a 
class of landed proprietors, allowing them 
only a modicum of the general produce 

‘ for their own share, is rather an aggrava- 
tion than a mitigation of the original 
evil.% .; 

Though this principle of taxation, di- 
viding the produce equally between the 
sovereign and the cultivator, be very 
generally asserted, and even acted upon 
throughout the greatest part of India, it 
may still be urged, that it is not very ri- 
gorously enforced. To this I should re- 
ply, that an exact execution of it in prac- 
tice is utterly impossible. In the first 
place, having myself made some experi- 
mental inquiries into this matter, I am led 
very strongly to doubt, whetber one half 
of the actual produce of land, taken in a 
large extent of country of various soils 
and capabilities, (whatever it may be in 
particular fertile spots) and in a country, 
divided as India mostly is into small 
tenures, be sufficient for the maintenance 
of the class of cultivators, and the ex- 
pences of their husbandry. Itis, however, 
the share, nominal or real, allotted to the 
ryots of thatcountry ; and its consequence, 
as noticed by Mr. Colebrooke and others, 
is always extreme poverty. 


* Vide col. Munro’s Letter, 15th Aug. 
1807, in Appendix to Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee on the Affairs of India, 
p. 943, 944. 


In the next place, though there are ac. 
counts all over India pretending to show 
the actual produce of every field and 
garden, and its division into shares, with 
minute accuracy, I have no hesitation ig 
asserting, that it never was, and never can 
be, accurately ascertained :* and if an 
one will take the trouble of calmly te. 
flecting, what infinite variations, in this 
respect, must necessarily arise in all coug. 
tries from soil and climate, no two fields, 
perhaps, being exactly alike; from dif, 
ferent degrees and means of irrigation; 
from changes in season and weather, 
neither to be foreseen nor calculated; , 
from accidents, such as inundations, tem. 
pests, droughts, blights, &c.; from. the 
different degrees of labour, skill, or capital,, 
employed in the cultivation; and from 
changes from year to year, in the articles 
produced; and still more, if any one will 
attempt personally to examine any exten. 
sive spot with a view to ascertain itsactual 
produce, he will be fully convinced of 
the truth of this position. “ 

Notwithstanding the utter impossibility 
of framing these accounts, with sufficient 
accuracy to make them a basi$ of any 
thing like a just and equal system of taxa- 
tion, we have been in the habit of trusting 
to them in India very generally ; they are 
the avowed groundwork of our revenue 
collections, on account of the plausibility 
with which they are framed, notwith- 
standing the Indian records contain abun- 
dant proofs of their being a mass of error, 
Some of these records lately printed, and 
now on the table of this House, contain 
avowals by the highest Indian authorities 


* A perusal of col. Munro’s Letters in 
Appendix to Fifth Report, p. 745 to 752, 
will show how liable all land surveys, and 
accounts of landed produce, are to fraud, 
error, and arbitrary imposition ; and also 
how insufficient the precautions suggested 
by this distinguished collector must ever 
prove to remedy these evils, When col 
Munro asserts, that “ there is perhaps no 
curnum (native accountant) who in aay 
one year gives a perfectly true statement 
of the cultivation of his village; and itis 
only the fear of suspension or removal tliat 
can make him give such accounts as are 
tolerably accurate ;” he only advances 
what is still further corroborated by Mr 
Shore (now lord Teignmouth) in his mr 
nute entered in the same Appendix, and 
is indeed consistent with common expe 
rience in this department of the revenue 
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of the extreme inaccuracy of these ac- 
counts, and how little they are to be relied 
on, after the most laborious and meritorious 
éxertions of the Company’s ablest servants 
had been for years devoted to perfect 
them. 

In an extensive district, of which I was 
once collector, 1 found the village and 
canongoe accounts-complete fabrications, 
though the collection went on, that is, 
certain sums were annually realized by 
the native collectors from certain districts, 
just as if no error prevailed. In several 
cases I ascertained, by personal inspection, 
that large tracts of cultivated lands were 
wholly omitted from the accounts; whilst, 
in others, they exhibited a most minute 
detail of produce from rice lands and 
plantations, where, on proceeding to the 
spot described, no such produce had ever 
existed within the memory of man. This 
country abounded wih cocoa-nut, beetle- 
nut, and mango trees, all assessed to the 
revenue; the former, more especially, 
vary exceedingly in their produce, in 
proportion to their distance from the sea: 
the trees of the same garden also bear dif- 
ferently ; yet one uniform tax of 56 reas 
per tree was applied to all. Besides this 
inequality in the application of the tax, its 
amount was greatly more than the value 
of that portion of the average produce of 
each tree, which government claimed as 
its own share; so that to enable the holder, 
or cultivator of these lands, to pay his tax 
on the over- assessed trees, a certain num- 
ber of other trees in the same garden were 
given up khas, or free of tax. In other 
cases, I have known the revenue assessed 
on cultivated fields actually exceed the 
gross produce of the spot ;* in which case 
the ryot was forced in each year to culti- 
vate his land, but was allowed to hold 
other lands, either tax-free, or assessed 
lower than the established rate, to enable 
him: to pay this extravagant demand. 
This is sometimes called justice to the 
tyot; but it is rather an act of necessity, 
for without it the tax could not be paid at 
all; and if we consider the collusive 
dealings, the fraud on the one hand, and 
the oppression on the other, to which 
such a system is peculiarly open, coupled 
With the absolute impossibility of distin- 
_* Col. Munro, in the Letters before re- 
ferred to, p. 749, also says, “ in every 
Village, in every season, there are a few 
Relds whose produce is not equal to their 


East India Company’s Affairs. 
guishing under it, with accuracy, the 
rights of government from those of the 
cultivator, can any impartial and reflecting 
mind_fail to be convinced of its arbitrari- 
ness, hardship, and injustice? that the tax 
has been of necessity, and probably in 
/ most cases, assessed upon the ryots, by no 
other measure than their supposed ability 
to pay it? that there is nothing certain in 
it but its exorbitance; that it pretends to 
a precise rule, which never can be accu- 
rately applied in practice? and that its 
magnitude occasions so large a proportion 
of the produce to be taken by govern-: 
ment and its officers, as to “ leave to the 


‘names in different parts of India, 
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unfortunate ryot (in the words of the Fifth 


Report) little more than what he is 
enabled to secure by evasion and con- 
cealment ?” 


There are other persons, besides ac- 


tual ryots, who share in the general 


produce of the soil, known by different 
They 
are all enumerated and classed in the 
Fifth Report; but the amount of the so- 
vereign’s share is so great, that the por- 
tions allotted to the other sharers are not 
sufficient to raise them above the poverty 
of the ryots themselves. In this respect 
all are poor alike, or with few exceptions. 
But this supposed right is productive of 
further evil, in the vexatious enquiries 
which have been set on foot to ascertain 
and extend the assertion of it; and in 
a constant interference in the business and 
pursuits of individual subjects, which a 
sovereign never can exercise but to the 
material obstruction of general pros- 
perity.* 

In the official vouchers subjoined to the 
Fifth Report there are several striking 
examples of the effects of this interference ; 
and with so many recorded proofs before 
us of the evils resulting from this system 
of taxation—a system too obviously in- 
consistent with all sound principle—does 
it not behove us, now that we are about 
to legislate afresh for that country, if we 
really wish the prosperity of India, to 
examine, to expose, and to remedy, 
where we can, existing impediments to 
the progress of improvement? Neglect, 
oversight, or silent toleration of evils, will 
be grounds of just reproach on our pro- 
ceedings. 

The disorder and vexation, the great - 


or. Shore’s Minute before reterred 
to, Appendix to Fifth Report of the 
Select Committee. 
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irregularity and various abuses attendant 
upon this system in Bengal, were de- 
. plored in strong terms by the court of di- 
rectors, in their letters previous to 1793, 
and in the minutes of my lord Cornwallis 
and Mr. Shore. The general state of 
these provinces, indeed, led to the ap- 
pointment of lord Cornwallis as governor- 
eneral. That nobleman, of whose mo- 
matt love of justice, and humanity, 
no human being, I believe, ever doubted, 
introduced what is known in India by the 
appellation of the zemindary or perma- 
nent settlement. The object of this change 
was to limit and define what had before 
been fluctuating, arbitrary, and unequal ; 
and to establish a class of landed gentry 
in India, from which were expected to 
result the same benefits which other coun- 
tries have experienced from the gradual 
formation of the middling and inde- 
pendent classes of society. The lands 


were accordingly divided into estates, 


and made the free and hereditary pro- 
perty of a zemindar, subject to a land-tax 
to the government, for which the estate 
itself was answerable; and with a view of 
adding the value of permanency and se- 
curity to this property, the tax was de- 
clared to be fixed for ever. But what 
was the amount of this tax? The average 
of former, years’ collections was assumed 
as the basis of the expected realization of 
revenue from the country under the new 
system. The necessities of government 
for paying their great military and civil 
establishments perhaps required such an 
amount of revenue; and the tax appears 
to have been accordingly fixed, so as 
to yield a sum fully equal to the col- 
lections drawn from the country during 
the period of disorder and exaction above 
referred to, and considerably exceeding 
those of Acbar’s reign, when Bengal is 
described to have been ina more wealthy 
and generally prosperous state. In order, 
therefore, to realize this revenue, the fol- 
Jowing arrangement occurred : 

Of the supposed or estimated gross 
produce, it was found necessary that the 
ryot should retain his customary share of 
one half: universal experience proved 
that he could not possibly cultivate the 
Jand with less; the remainder, after al- 
lowing for the trifling portions of other 
sharers, constituted what may be termed 
the net rent, of which government took 
10-11ths, according to some, or 9-10ths, 
according to others, leaving only 1-10th 
or 1-]]th to the proprietor. 


East India Company's Affairs. 
Now, Sir, I would put it to the feel 
of those gentlemen who hear me, ang 
particularly to the landed interest of this 
kingdom, what they would think of a BO» 
vernment which should take from them 
as a direct land-tax, 10-11ths of the net 
rent of their estates; and whether the 
think it possible for any people on earth 
to flourish under the pressure of so heay 
an imposition? Let it also be remembered, 
that this imposition was abruptly intro. 
duced at a period when the country wag 
already exhausted by the disorder, op. 
pression, and abuses, which are acknoy. 
ledged, by the highest authorities, to have 
marked the preceding administration of 

its revenues, 

It appears to me, that the exorbitance 
of this land-tax completely destroyed, 
from the beginning, all the other benefits 
of the permanent system of lord Corn. 
wallis, and counteracted the good effects 
which, under a more moderate assessment, 
might probably have resulted from it, 
What was intended to be granted to the 
zemindars as a boon, was of too little 
value to be felt as such; whilst the mea. 
sures with which it was accompanied de 
prived it entirely even of that little value, 

The zemindary settlement was intro 
duced into Bengal with a code of judicial 
regulations, by which, among other hu 
mane objects, it was provided, with a 
view to relieve the ryots from arbitrary 
punishment or imprisonment on the 
of the zemindars, that the latter should be 
only allowed to recover arrears of rent 
from the former, by means of a judicial 
process in the adaulet, This process, ne» 
cessarily a slow one, was rendered still 
more so by the vast accumulation of 
causes, which, from the beginning, clog- 
ged the proceedings of the courts. 
zemindar, in the mean time, fell in arrear 
to government; and the exorbitance of 
the tax, coupled with his own poverty, 
rendering him unable to discharge it, his 
estate was, by the same regulations, ren- 
‘dered seizable by the collector, and might 
be put up to public sale, to satisfy the de- 
mands of government. This latter pro 
cess being much more concise and expe 
ditious than that of the adaulet against de- 
faulting ryots, it followed that the zemmn- 
dar was deprived of his lands and here: 
ditary possessions on. account of arrears, 
long before he could recover from his 
tenants, under the regulations:of the samé 
government, that which could alone 


| enable him to satisfy the. public demand. 
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this way the whole landed property of 
to have changed 
hands, and its most ancient families to 
have been reduced from a state of influ- 
ence and respectability to heavy distress, 


beggary, and ruin. 


These effects are described in the Fifth 
Report, in the following terms. The col- 
lector of Burdwan writes, in 1794, ‘** That 
the rajah begs leave to submit it to your 
consideration, whether or no it can be 
possible for him to discharge his engage- 
ments to government, with that punc- 
tuality which the regulations require, un- 
less he be armed with powers, as prompt 
to enforce payment from his renters, as 
government had been pleased to authorize 
the use of in regard to its claims on him: 
and he seems to think it must have pro- 
ceeded from an oversight, rather than 
from any just and avowed principle, that 
there should have been established two 
modes of judicial process under the same 
government; the one, summary and effi- 
cient, for the satisfaction of its own claims, 
the other, tardy and uncertain, in regard 
to the satisfaction of the claims due to its 
subjects; more especially in a case like 
the present, where ability to discharge 
the one demand necessarily depends on 
ae sors demand being previously rea- 
lized.” 

The collector of Midnapore writes also 
in 1802 on the same subject as follows : 
“ All the zemindars, with whom I have 
ever had any communication, in this and 
other districts, have but one sentiment re- 
specting the rules at present in force for 
the collection of the public revenue. 
They all'say, that such a harsh and op- 
pressive system was never before resorted 
to, in this country; that the custom of 
imprisoning land-holders for arrears of re- 
venue was, in comparison, mild and in- 
dulgent to them; that though it was, no 
doubt, the intention of government to 
confer an important benefit on them, b 
abolishing this custom, it has been found, 
by melancholy experience, that the sys- 
tem of sales and attachments, which has 
been substituted for it, has, in the course of 
a very few years, reduced most of the 
great zemindars in Bengal to distress and 
beggary, and produced a greater change 
m the landed property of Bengal, than 
has perhaps ever happened, in the same 
space of time, in any age or country, by 

€ mere effect of internal regulations,” 


. From this official account of the in-. 


juties sustained under the aemindary sys- 
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tem in Bengal, they must be admitted to 
be very grievous. For my own part, I 


‘cannot but ascribe them wholly to the ex- 
‘orbitance of the land-tax; for whatever 


may be referred by others to errors and. 


‘inexperience upon the introduction of a 


new system, I cannot conceive it possible, 
especially when I know the extraordinary 
attachment of native Indians to their 
landed property, that so dire a revolution, 
and such dreadful distress, could ever 
have occurred, if the original tax had not 
been, from its amount, and mode of col- 
lection, intolerably oppressive. 

For several years after the introduction 
of the zemindary settlement in Bengal,, 
the Calcutta Gazette teemed with adver- 
tisements for the sale of jands in arrear to 
the revenue. It is remarkable also, as ap- 
pears from thestatements lately published, 
that the lands at this time only sold for 
just enough to clear off the arrear. Now,, 
if we suppose a part only, and not the 
whole revenue of the year, to have fallen 
in arrear, it follows that the lands at. this 
time were of so little value in general es. 
timation, as mot to realize one year’s pur- 
chase of their real net rent, and probably’ 
only a very few years purchase of that. 
portion of the rent allotted to a misnamed. 
proprietor. 

To prevent these arrears of revenue from 
accumulating, it has been found necessary, 
in later years, and in fact the only remedy 
that could be devised for this distressing 
evil, to restore the former summary power 
of the zemindars over the ry ots, in respect. 
to the recovery of arrears of rent. But it 
should be recollected, that the present 
zemindars are ‘mostly monied men of Cal- 
cutta, who send out agents or stewards to 
manage their estates, from whom the 
ryots are not likely to experience more 
lenity than from the old zemindars, who 
had an interest in securing the attachment 
of their dependents. It is also, as far as 
the regulation admits, a recurrence to the 
former system of arbitrary punishment and 
imprisonment, which lord Cornwallis so 
anxiously endeavoured to avert from this 
class of the population; the only benefit,. 
therefore, which would seem to have re- 
sulted from this change, is the restoration. 
of a power that causes the revenues, or 
land-tax above described, to be paid with. 
greater regularity into the public trea- 
suries. It cannot be said to be any great 


advantage to the ryots, or to be likely ta 
conduce ta the improvement. of their con- 
dition. 
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Up to the year 1800, much the same 
kind of revenue system seems to have 
been in force at Madras, as is already 
described to have prevailed in Bengal 
The second Report 
apprises us, on the authority of my ‘ord 
Wellesley’s government, in a letter dated 
in 1800, that “ those valuable possessions 
(meaning the ancient possessions of the 
Company on the coast of Coromandel) 


were destitute of every institution which. 


could either promote the ease and happi- 
ness of the people, or the vigour and effi- 
ciency of the government.” 

To remedy this deplorable state of 
things, the Bengal zemindary system, and 
its accompanying judicial regulations, 
were ordered to be introduced into the 
Madras provinces, It has accordingly 
been extended to some of them, with this 
modification, as to the sovereign’s revenue, 
that it averages at Madras about 8-10ths, 
instead of 9-10ths, as in Bengal, of the 
net rent of estates. It has also been in- 
troduced into districts where no zemindars 
previously existed; where the sovereign, 
being considered sole proprietor of the 
lands, divided their produce with the 
ryots; and where government consequent- 
ly erected a class of men, by purchase or 
grant, to occupy allotted estates, under the 
denomination of mootahdars. 

~ The Fifth Report notices a pretty gene- 
ral failure of this system in the districts 
under Madras, to which it had been ex- 
tended, and gives in the Appendix nume- 
rous opinions, by the most distinguished 


’ servants at that presidency, adverse to 


its operation, and further extension. There 


are also some able opinions in its favour ; | 


but the general prepossession being against 
it, the further introduction of the system 
seems there to have been suspended. It 
is not my intention to discuss the relative 
merits of the different systems now pre- 
vailing at Madras, for this does not appear 
to be the question before the House. I 
shall, therefore, merely observe, that the 
tax, under all of them, is, in my opinion, 
greatly too high, and consequently the 
main defect of the whole; whilst under a 
more moderate assessment, the zemindary 
system would certainly possess some ad- 
vantages, of which the others would still 
be destitute. 

The exorbitance, however, of the tax, 
and the absolute necessity of its punctual 


- discharge, it bas been often asserted by 


respectable authorities, leave to the 
mootahdar no alternative, in attempts to 
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improve his own miserable share, but jg 
trench on the portion allotted to the rYot, 
since he cannot invade that of government 
with impunity, by which means the ryot’s 
condition is made worse than it was be. 
fore. The following letter from a native 
of great respectability, to the governor of 
Madras, describing the effects of the 
mootahdary system in the district where 
he resided, confirms the truth of this a. 


_sertion; and as it is an interesting docy. 


ment, which may relieve the tedium of 
my detail, I shall beg leave to read it fy 
the information of the House; and the 
more especially as, with some allowance 
for its style, and the warmth of some of 
its expressions, I feel confident, from m 
own knowledge of facts, as well as the 
information of others, that it gives no un 
faithful account of the general conduct of 
mootahdars, and of the evils to which the 
system, under existing circumstances, is 
irremediably liable. 


‘HE IS THE JUST GOD, 


Let them present this to the resplen- 
dent sight of the right honourable lord 
William Bentinck, governor in council, 
the cherisher of mankind, may the sha 
dow of God long remain upon him! 

The Dessmooks, Desspandies, Naat 
Goms, and Shambogues, the ancient Land 
holders, Puttiels, and Ryots of every de- 
scription, natives of or resident in the 
districts of the Bara Mahl, and other de. 
pendencies of the Sircar of the Company, 
the seat of prosperity, in consequence of 
the system now in force, openly, and with 
out service, at all times, and in every 
condition, thus among themselves bear 
testimony. 

«Ist. During the reign of Hyder Ally 
Khan Bahauder, the whole of us ryots, 
devoting ourselves honestly to the pay- 
ment of the government taxes, gained 
from our own shares livelihood, and en 
joyed protection, security, and ease ; after- 
wards also, for a certain period, whilst 
subjects of Tippoo Sultaun deceased, we 
passed our time, as before, happily free 
from care and sorrow, were objects 0 
favour and attention, and surrounded with 
justice. During the latter part of the life 
of Tippoo Sultaun, who, notwithstanding 
his addiction to pleasures, was a well-in- 
tentioned man, true to his promise, a lover 
of justice, and attentive to the complainis 
of his people, owing to our being delivered . 
over to oppressive aumils, and assofs of @ 
cruel disposition, unable to preserve out 
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effects and lawful property, we became 
affected, and from our heart and soul, 


tired of our very existence. Whereas 
having repeatedly heard reports of the 
humanity of the sirdars of the English 
Company Bahauder, their compassion for 
the pour, love of justice and equity, regard 
to the condition and complaints of the 
suppliant, attention to the benefiting of 
all classes of people, as well as their fair 
dealing and observance of agreements, 
which exceed the bounds of common 
ublicity, and embrace the whole world, 
we entreated of the Lord of Majesty and 
Glory, with the utmost fervency of prayer, 
that having, for the comfort and support 
of us poor creatures, delivered over the 
rein of government of these districts to the 
guidance of the sirdars of the Company, 
who are the centre of moderation and 
justice, and the refuge of the poor, he 
would effect the freedom and happiness 
of us distressed people. Praise be to 
God, that agreeably to the earnest desire 
of our breasts, so did it take place. The 
banners of lord Cornwallis’s army, the 
emblem of victory, having moved towards 
the Ghauts, after a series of warfare, peace 
was concluded, and the province of the 
Bara Mahl, being taken by the English, 
was committed to the management of 
colonel Read Bahauder, with a view to 
afford the oppressed inhabitants the enjoy- 
ment of peace and prosperity. By the 
favour of God, the above-mentioned colo- 
nel, after having carried into effect a re- 
gular arrangement and administration of 
the affairs of the country as was proper 
and becoming, with a strict regard to 
justice, in attending to our comfort and 
happiness and general welfare, surpassed 
the accounts that had been heard of re- 
specting the just administration, the ob- 
servance of which was an invariable rule 
of conduct, of the chiefs of the English 
Company Bahauder ; thus we all, of every 
description, from the marsh of distress, 
teached the banks of liberty and security, 
from the time of colonel Read Bahauder, 
until that of the present Mr. Groeme; we 
passed our time contentedly, and with 
peace of mind, and returning thanks. to 
the Almighty, we offered up our prayers 
for the continuance and stability of the 
Company’s empire; and, reflecting on 
the access we had to favours, and the re- 
turn of peace and safety, we formed a firm 
resolution, the effect of the most fervent 
good-will and devotion to the state, that if 
hereafter, by the decrees of fate, any foe 
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or rebel should threaten the territories of 
the Company, ere the waving of the 
standards of the army, the semblance of 
conquest, we, setting an example, would 
ourselves correct, punish, and exterminate 
the impotent enemy. 
_ “2nd. We are ignorant what instances 
of treachery, discontent, or impropriety of 
conduct on the part of us poor people, 
have been brought to proof by the officers 
of the British government, the seat of 
prosperity ; that now, suddenly casting 
us down from the height of respect and 
esteem, they bave confined us in the 
depths of neglect and distress ; that is to 
say, having divided and permanently par- 
celled out the Bara Mahl, &c. into several 
distinct mootahs (farms) hare committed 
them to the authority of mean, despicable 
wretches, who, from father and forefather, 
till the present time, followed no better 
profession than that of vending milk, re- 
tailing spirits, preparing dried cow-dung 
for fuel, attending on sheep and oxen, or 
the service of people of an inferior con- 
dition ; people, who were formerly obe- 
dient to, and dependent on, the families 
of us’ inhabitants for support; they, who 
were then in want of a farthing, imme- 
diately that they enjoyed their own free 
will, became as is the dominion of the 
sea; and in the excess of vanity and pride, 
agreeably to this saying, ‘ the vulgar man 
when seated on a lofty terrace, pisses and 
throws rubbish on that which is beneath 
him, forgetting the origin and profession 
of their ancestors in the commencement 
of their government, stretched forth the 
hand of force and violence over us, and 
by constantly making exorbitant demands, 
insisting on fines, ruining our reputation 
by abuse towards our wives and daughters, 
and disgracing us by blows and stripes, 
have girt their waist with the skirts of ob- 
stinacy, in dishonouring and making ab- 
ject us poor inoffensive people; in so 
much, that not being able to submit to 
oppression, and brook disgrace from the 
hands of those, who, till yesterday, were 
low-lived scavengers in need of our sup- 
port, from continued suffering and afflic- 
tion, our souls have reached our very lips. 
« 3d. The Company’s officers may say, 
‘ Lest any one, cruelly disposed and pos- 
sessed of power, should act injuriously and 
tyrannically towards another, we have 
nominated and appointed to every zillah, 
gentlemen of the law, to administer jus- 
tice, (for instance, the court of law in the 
Bara Mahl is at Salem) who, in the event 
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of a petition, or appeal to them, make 
proper inquiry into the business.” We 
know this to’ be true. The gentlemen of 
the law in every zillah, fairly and without 
‘partiality, attend to the complaints of the 
poor and insulated suppliant ; and whena 
petition is presented at the court of justice, 
they make inquiry, as soon as possible, 
into the particulars; and having given 
their decision in conformity to equity and 
law, they give admonition to the trans- 
gressor, and render to him, whose cause is 
good, that which is his due; of all this 
there is no doubt ; but what prospect has 
the needy petitioner of being able to reach 
the presence of the officers of justice? For 
example, should the poor husbandman, 
who pays ten small Madras fanams as a 
tax on cultivation, unable any longer to 
‘submit to be wronged and insulted, go to 
Salem to the officers of justice, to com- 
plain of the oppression of the mootahdar, 
ten or twelve rupees are requisite for food 
for the journey, and for the time he may 
have to remain there; besides which, 
something is also required to be given for 
writing the petition; thas, how can he 
support the burden of so many expences, 
and whence can he obtain such a sum? 
In addition to the above, the desolation of 
his dwelling, impediments for the cultiva- 
tion of his land, and the starvation of his 
children, are increased. Again, should 
any one of known honesty and good 
credit be able, by borrowing money, to 
provide what is required for the journey, 

e comes to the court-house, and there 
presents his petition. Since hundreds of 
people daily present themselves to, and 
‘press upon, the officers of justice, they 
enjoy not a moment’s leisure; although, 
‘first attending to affairs of importance, 
and arranging them agreeably to priority, 
they investigate fairly, and decide as is 
fit and becoming, still the petitioner, 
unable to afford the expences required for 
so long a continuance of absence, is 


obliged, on the approach of distress, to re-. 


‘turn along with the mootahdar, whose 
ag are chattering with rage towards 
im. 

«The mootahdars, without hesitation, 
tell us, ‘ We have purchased the country 
and its inhabitants from the Company, 
and have unrestrained command over them; 
so great is our authority, that if we take a 
liking to any particular person, we can 
give him as a present, land valued at 150 

_Ppagodas; or, if we wish to humble or ruin 
any one, we bave the means eliectually of 
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depriving him of his reputation, anj 
plundering him of his property. Neithe 
the Jord, judge, or collector, have so mue 
power as this in our mootahs (farms), and 
over our people, or will they ever hay 
it; what signifies the complainis 
wretches like you?’ Should the ryot 
prefer an accusation in a court of justice 
the mootahdar construes it into a mo 
serious crime; and, in Consequence, ay 
extent of violence and cruelty is the result 
Thus to complain against the mootahda, 
is, in fact, striving to draw down Oppres. 
sion on your own head. In submitting, 
tient] there is no relief, to lament agi 
bewail is equally unavailing. 

“ 4th. Again, to be constantly stating 
trifling injuries to the court at Salen, 
which is five or six days journey fron 
Kistnagherry, and other places, is quit 
out of the question; for a second log 
would arise greater than the first; Por 
example, gentlemen travelling to and § 
from distant parts of the country, fre. 

uently pass along on the high road, 
through these districts. The orders of 
the collector are issued by the thasselda 
for the collecting of, and selling to the 
travellers, grass, firewood, fowls, egg, 
sheep, and other articles, as may bere 
quired by them. The thasseldar enjoins 
the mootahdar to be attentive. The 
mootahdar by force seizes from the hour 
of each individual ryot, firewood, gras, 
fowls, eggs, &c. In this manner he co 
lects together, in one place, whole maunés 
of butter, and fowls, sheep, &c. in great 
numbers, These he gives out to the gen- 
tlemen at a certain price, as they may It 
quire them; what remains (and this 
amounts to a considerable quantity) be 
sends away to his own house. ‘Thus, for 
the sake of a little butter, grass, and a few 
fowls, &c. how can each poor farmet 
quitting his house, and the cultivation of 
his fields, afford to go to Salem, which i 
at least five or six days journey distatl, 
and requires ten or fifteen rupees for 
attendant expences? 

“5th. Many of these mootahdars 
low descent and‘ connection, destitute 
even at one period of bread, who, wet 
they to work the whole day togethet 
with their wives and children, would, wil 
difficulty,.gain a single Madras fanam, 
thus publicly make mention, ‘ Should th 
officers of government, observing ‘ 
desolation of the country, and the distres 
of the inhabitants, which has proceeded 


from our harsh treatment, conceive us” 
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blame, and ay us of our employ- 
ment, put us into prison, what harm does 
that do us? Whatever we now acquire, 
with or without the consent of the inhabi- 
tants, accumulates into a capital sufficient 
for our sons and daughters; to us also, 
when confined, they give a double fanam 
daily, agreeably to the articles of the 
regulations. So great a degree of indul- 

ence may be estimated as the height of 

ood fortune; besides all this, after we 
have been kept in confinement a certain 
time, they will at length release us,’ 

« 6th. The Company’s servants possess 
the most enlightened judgment; their 
knowledge of what is for the good of the 
country is. as ‘boundless as the ocean; 
they have, moreover, an acute genius in 
carrying on affairs of a trifling as well as 
those of an important nature; what ad- 
vantage then can they have expected in 
thus distressing and ruining us poor ryots, 
by transferring our country from beneath 
their own immediate authority, in sale to 
the dominion and management of such 
low, poor, worthless creatures? If by 
plundering and oppressing the people, the 
benefit of the Company is held in view ; 
auch a procedure is not only unjust, but 
is, at the same time, attended with very 


. considerable disadvantage; for example, 


the total amount of the jummabundy of 
this system of mootahsazy (delivering the 
land to the mootahdars) is scarcely equi- 
valent to half of the collection made by 
colonel Read:—thus, how is it possible 
for any one to conceive it an advantage? 
Moreover the poverty and discontent of 
the ryots, a circumstance highly detri- 
mental to the interests of the Company, is 
increased: for instance, the rents collected 
yearly in colonel Read’s time on the lands 
that were watered from’ the large lake, 
near the village of Kistnagherry, amounted 
toseven hundred star pagodas; and now, 
by the jummabhundy of the mootahdars, 
they are fixed at 250 pagodas only ; in 
like manner a loss is sustained on every 
other article of revenue or taxation through 
the whole province ; either the circar 
should reap advantage from the distress of 
the inhabitants, or the inhabitants should 
in by the loss sustained by the circar 
in the deficiency of the collections. In 
short, the system of mootahsazy is not 
only the fountain of detriment to the 
state, but of unavoidable ruin to the com- 
munity. 
Such is the and such 
€ measures adopted by these tyran- 
( VOL. XXVII. 


nical mootahdars, that you would say a 
fresh race of refractory polygars had 
sprung up, and become established in the 
centre of the Company’s dominions. If 
by chance, at any future period, in the 
hopes of raising an insurrection, arrogating 
to themselves their noble origin, they 
should be able to collect together a num- 
ber of vagrant predatory people, by in- — 
festing the roads, and committing murders, 
they will cause the destruction of the 
inhabitants, and prove a thorn in the feet 
of travellers; nor will they neglect any 
opportunity of entering into leagues wit 
the enemies of this permanent empire. 

« In the territories also of the polygars 
of Coongunny, Solegurry, Angusgurry, 
and especially Baglore, the extent of the 
misery and sufferance of the pegple is of 
that nature, that it cannot be contained in 
the vase of representation. 

«To sum up the whole; owing to the 
oppression of the mootahdars alone, the 
ryots and people of every class and de-— 
scription, having cast their effects to the 
wind, and Jost their reputation, have 
arrived at this state of despair and disaffec- 
tion; moreover they firmly believe, that, 
should at any time (may God forbid it) an 
invasion of the Company’s territories take 
place, it would be a most fortunate event, 
and the means of their acquiring an asylum 
and protection. 

«The writer of these sheets (who is” 
alone actuated by attachment, good-will, 
and fidelity) is Meer Gholaum Alley, 
Meer-iyum, who, during the reign of the 
deceased Tippoo Sultaun, was honoured by 
employment, and near attendance on the 
presence, and exalted by being nominated 
to the situation of Meer-i-yumey, that is, 
to the agency, superintendance, and con- 
troul of the naval stores at the different 
sea-ports and islands; of the mercantile 
warehouses, &c.; as also of all public 
stores and appurtenances requisite for 
war, or for the commerce of the country, 
subject to the deceased monarch; and 
who, prior to having been thus brought up 
and instructed in the royal presence, had 
been ordered by the deceased king to ac- 
company some select and chosen sirdars, 
who went in the year of Christ, 1785, on 
an embassy to France, to learn the lan- 
guage of that nation, and acquire general 
information, agreeably to the orders of his 
majesty, haying gone to France, and been 
introduced to the French king, hig 
brothers, relations, and nobles, the dif- 
ferent ambassadors and officers of state, 
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having made every inquiry into the state 
of affairs, and acquired’ a perfect know- 
ledge of the French language, I was again 
‘made happy by a return to the presence 
of my benefactor. In the year of the 

Hegira, 1210 (A. p. 1795) being a second 
time appointed toan embassy from Tippoo 
Sultaun to the king of France, proceeded 
as far as Mangalore, where he received 
from the deceased Sultaun an exoneration 
from this duty, and an order to resume the 
administration of the duties of my former 
employment. After the death of the Sul- 
taun, the commiserated, and the taking of 
his capital and dominions by the vic- 
torious generals in the employment of the 
Company Bahaudar, fourteen star pagodas 
and nine annahs being granted to me by 
these gentlemen for my monthly sub- 
sistence, I chose the town of Kistnagherry 
for my place of residence, there to receive 
the pension granted to me by the British 
government. 

_ “ To conclude, having made myself ac- 
quainted with the nature of the affairs of 
the ryots, and the different occurrences in 
the district of the Bara Mahl, influenced 
by a sense of loyalty and devotion to the 
state, which is at all times painted on the 
page of my mind, I was emboldened thus 
to give some account of what has of late 
transpired. Besides what I have now men- 
tioned, there are also many other circum- 
stances worthy of being made known, of 
which your well-wisher is acquainted ; 
and which, immediately he may receive 
intimation so to do, he will hasten to re- 
present to the presence abounding ‘in 
glory. Whatever may be the wish of that 
virtue which adorns the world, and the 
mandate of exalted dignity, it shall be 
obeyed. 

_ “ May the sun of empire, and undi- 
minished prosperity, remain, by the grace 
of God, clear and resplendent. 

_ “Should there appear to exist in the 
titles, or in the required offerings of re- 
spect and regard, any error or deficiency, 
I remain hopeful of forgiveness. _ 

‘¢ Written on the 4th of the month of 
Moburrum ul Herram (or 14th March, 
1807, it appears by my inquiry.) 

«‘ The petitioner of the well-wisher, 
«Meer Guotaun Atty Meerivum.” 


Though this letter is addressed to the 
governor in council of Madras, I cannot 
say whether it is upon the public records 
of that presidency. .I know, however, it 
was sent by a member of that government 
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to the late governor of Bombay, Mt. 
Duncan, by whom it was given to me 
with permission to make any public use of 
it ] might think proper. 
But in various other reports on the 
zemindary settlement, some of which are 
printed, and now before the House, itis 
distinctly admitted by many of the mos 
eminent practical servants of the Company, 
who have witnessed its operation ang 
effects, that the zemindars or mootahdary 
were,no better than contractors or farmers 
of the public revenue—that the prosperity 
of India, and condition of the ryots, were 
not likely to be improved under it—tha 
it was iil adapted to the circumstances, of 
the country—that because the land-tx 
could not be increased after the settle. 
ment, the rate was fixed too high at firstes 
that in order to raise the revenue for go. 
vernment, the mootahdars were authorized 
to exact the former high rents from the 
ryots, thereby keeping them as poor a 
ever—that it armed the mootahdar with 
the means of oppressing the ryots, from 
which our courts and officers could not 
effectually protect them—that whilst it 
dissatisfied and prolonged the poverty of 
the lower classes, it gave the zemindarsa 
power to disturb the public tranquillity— 
and that, on the whole, the system was in- 
jurious to the subject, and dangerous to 
government, 
The fact is, that the change was too 
sudden and too great an innovation on the 
settled circumstances of society. Benefils 
were attempted to be suddenly produced 
by the magic of political contrivance ; and 
instead of founding prosperity, on gradual 
improvement of the ryots condition, in- 
stead of restoring them by degrees to the 
rank of their forefathers as landholders, 
for they were the original proprietors of 
the soil, the regulations created a class of 
men with a totally new character, which 
could not easily find its proper level in 
society, and served only to disturb and 
confound established relations, and to in- 
vade the acknowledged rights of the cule 
tivators. The consequence is, that in thus 
preferring a hasty attempt at immediate 
and therefore unattainable advantages to 
the gradual progress of improvement, sthe 
benevolent intentions of the great and 
noble author of this system have been, a 
far as I can judge from observation 
inquiry, completely frustrated. : 
1 must also observe, that this system, 10 
its operation and effects, has departed 
from the object and intentions of the ho; 
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nourable court of directors, in whose 
orders of the 12th April, 1786, for the 
establishment of the permanent settlement 
of the Indian revenue, the supreme govern- 
ment is instructed ‘ not to introduce any 
novel system, or to destroy those rules or 
maxims of policy, which prevailed in 
well-regulated periods, of the native go- 
yernments. A moderate jumma or assess- 
ment, regularly and punctually collected, 
unites the consideration of our interest 
with the happiness of the natives, and se- 
curity of the landholders, more rationally 
than any imperfect collection of an exag- 
gerated jumma, to be enforced with se- 
verity and vexation”—adding a further 
injunction, “ that it might be ascertained 
what were the rights and privileges of the 
zemindars, and other landholders, under 
the institutions of the Mogul or Hindoo 
governments.” 

From the preceding detail, however, 
and from the whole tenor of the Fifth Re- 
port, I would beg leave to submit to the 
wisdom and consideration of this House, 
whether the object of these just and wise 
orders, either in adherence to ancient 
tules and maxims of policy, in moderation 
of jumma, and attention to the happiness 
of the people, or in a due regard to their 
rights, has been, or is likely to be accom- 
plished, under the zemindary settlement, 
in Bengal, or the mootahdary system, in- 
troduced on the same principle, under the 
government of Madras. 

Indeed it is but justice to say, that the 
purely political letters of the court display. 
ability and knowledge in the science of 
government, and a liberality of principle, 
from which it is impossible to infer but 
that the prosperity of India would be ma- 
terially advanced, if the directors would 
confine themselves to the exercise of their 
political functions. It is only where 
commerce is mixed with their polities 
that the spirit of monopoly is displayed in 
their correspondence—but here the same 
justice compels me to add, that their sove- 
reign interests are but too frequently 
sacrificed to views of commercial emo- 
lument. 

‘The inefficiency of these systems further 
appears from the circumstance, that they 
have conciliated no class of the native 
community ; all ranks, we are informed, 
conceive that the intention of government 
was to destroy the power of the great 
zemindars of the country, whilst the ryots 
feel themselves in no respects better off 
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than they were before: it is also certified 
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to us on record, that the lower classes, so 
far from having any attachment to govern- 
ment, are ready to join almost any 
standard to oppose it. Revenue, revenue, 
is the constant and universal want of go- 
vernment ; and so strong is this impression 
on the minds of the people, that few can 
believe new regulations or changes to be 
really intended for the public good, or — 
meant to promote any other object than. 
that of increasing the pecuniary resources 
of the state.* 

It is urged in behalf of the zemindary 
settlement, that every estate has waste 
lands attached to it, and that when these 
are cultivated, the tax, being fixed, will 
bear but a small proportion to the amount 
of produce. But in this argument it is 
forgotten, that there must be an increased 
demand for that produce, before any aug- 
mentation of the ordinary stock can be 
rendered valuable. And how, let me ask, 
is this demand to arise among a people of 
beggars? The fact is, that the lands so 
annexed have been extensively cultivated. 
The climate, soil, and institutions of India, 
are peculiarly favourable to population ;- 
but as numbers increase, the country, 
from its universal poverty, affording little — 
or no means of employment in commerce 
or manufactures, these people can only 
support themselves and their families by 
tillage, and where lands can be had fit for 
cultivation, without much labour, stock, 
or capital, they are soon appropriated by 
an increasing population; and the extent 
of this description of land forms, in such 
case, the only limit to. the number of in- 
habitants. 

But what is the natural consequence ? 
Human Jabour in agriculture, as in every 
other species of manufacture, yields a con- 
siderable surplus. The demand for this 
surplus being once supplied, every further 
addition only tends to diminish the value 
of the general stock.» A zemindar’s waste 
lands may thus be cultivated to the fullest 
extent, and yet the exchangeable vilue of 
the surplus produce not be proportionally 
increased. By surplus I mean all that 
portion of produce, which the ryot does 
not. reserve for his own consumption and 
for seed, and which may be considered as 
for sale in the market, to enable bim to 
pay his tax to government, and the zemin- 
dar’s rent. If only the quantity, not the 
exchangeable value, of the whole be in- 


* See sir Henry Strachey’s Letter in 
Fifth Report, p. 525 to 543. 
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creased, owing to a stationary demand, 
and the unvarying poverty of the in- 
habitants, the larger quantity will yield 
to the proprietor in amount, at a reduced 
price, the same return as the smaller 
quantity did before, and neither party 
concerned in the produce will be benefited 
by the increase: however obvious this is 
as a general principle, it may be more 
evident from recurrence to events; and 
the experience of Bengal leads directly to 
the establishment of this truth. With an 
increased but poor population, and con- 
sequently extended cultivation, it is proved 
by official reports on its commerce (be- 
fore the House) “ that the price of rice, 
and of every other kine of food used by 
the natives, so far from being enhanced, 
has been considerably lower on the 
average of the last ten years, than during 
any preceding period since the Company 
came into possession of the Dewannee.’’* 

From these causes two evils proceed. 
The price of food is so low, as to reduce 
both the value and the rent of landed 
property ; and a superabundant popula- 
tion, coupled with the low price of pro- 
visions, keeps down the wages of labour 
to about 3d. per diem. 

This is the state of the people in many 
parts of Bengal, and this must be the case 
wherever the zemindary settlement is in- 
troduced, or the tax of half produce is 
levied, without such an effectual change 
in the commercial relations of the country 
as I am about to recommend. We are 
told in the evidence before the House, 
that the people of India are poor, because 
the price of labour is low, and because 
food is cheap; but the cause is mistaken 
for the effect. Food and !abour are below 
their natural value, because the people are 
poor, and numerous, and want proper em- 
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ployment; hence a boasied increasing | 


population, far from adding to the stock 
of national wealth, only serves to fill up 
the measure of human wietchedness and 
distress. 

Hence also the increase of crimes and 
immorality noticed in some of the ablest 
papers attached to the Fifth Report, and 
particularly of decoity, the great scourge 
of our fairest provinces. The hordes of 
gang robbers, known in India under the 
name of Decoits, are recruited from an 


* See Report omthe External Commerce 
of Bengal, dated 10th Sept. 1800, in the 
Papers ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed. 
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unemployed people; their acts of violence 
and cruelty are not only most frequent, 
but of the blackest dye; “the commis- 
sion of robberies, murders, and the most 
atrocious cruelties, in a word an aggregate 
of the most atrocious crimes,” are men- 
tioned by the governor general in council, 
in his letter to the court of directors, 
dated 29th May, 1810, as established be- 
yond a question by a multiplicity of 
proofs ; and it is added, « Nor let it be 
supposed that these oflences were of rare 
occurrence, or confined to particular dis- 
tricts, they were commiited with few ex- 
ceptions, and with slight modifications of 
atrocity, in every part of Bengal.’ These 
depredators set at defiance (and will ne- 
cessarily continue to do so, in the present 
state of things) every effort of government 
to suppress or restrain them. Police re- 
gulations may be multiplied, and each be 
more plausible than the other in promised 
efficiency ; but it is a case, which I ap. 
prehend to be beyond the reach of re- 
medy, by any restrictive law. The evil 
is inseparable from the present organiza- 
tion of society; a case, in fact, where 
additionai legal severities only add to the 
cruelty and ferocity of those, whose ne- 
cessities impel them to prey on the public. 
Mitigate, on tue contrary, the rigour of 
vour existing civil institutions ; open wide 
the gates of honest industry; revive in 
the breast of a desponding people hopes, 
long unknown to them, of protection in 
gathering, and security in enjoying, the 
fruits of labour; and instead of absorbing 


‘the wealth of the couniry in an inordinate 


land-tax, let it circulate through the nu- 
merous channels of an extensive popula- 


' tion, to create new demands for the em- 


ployment of the native, and the encourage- 
ment of trade, foreign and internal; then, 
but I fear not till then, may we put an 
end to the outrages of the decoit. 

These, Sir, are the defects of the zemin- 
dary and mootalidary settlements. The 
condition of the ryot, indeed, under all the 
revenue systems Jately adopted in India, 
is nearly the same,*and from the same 


' Cause of excessive taxation, as under the 


former regime, except in some few dis- 
tricts, where, ‘through the humanity, and 
I may add, wisdom of the European col- 
lectors, the rates of the land tax have been 
somewhat reduced. 

It is with pleasure I add, that many 
instances have occurred in India, where, 
in spite of the heavy pressure of the land- 
tax, moderation and forbearance on the 
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part of collectors have called forth the 
gratitude and esteem of the natives. It 
would have been weil for India, had the 
naiural wishes and dispositions of these 
humane persons been allowed a wider 
range; but, unfortunately, the thirst after 
revenue bas ever been insatiable, and 
must, of necessity, be supplied. In this 
respect, it is important to consider the 
printed accounts presented to both Houses 
of Parliament and to the public, which 
represent the increasing prosperity of 
India in general, and also of particular 
districts. In most, if not all, increase of 
revenue is adduced as the main proof ; 
and even the best and the most considerate 
of our collectors are constantly obliged to 
refer to this test, well knowing it to be 
the most acceptable and impressive evi- 
dence of their own merits. But if we 
compare the alleged increase of revenue 
with the sources from whence it is drawn, 
we shall not so hastily admit their conclu- 
sion. In as far as it ts a share of the im- 
proved or extended cultivation, it may 
prove an increase in the numbers, though 
not in the wealth, of the people; or that 
the torbearing conduct of a collector has 
encouraged fresh cultivation, although a 
lion’s portion still goes into the coffers of 
the state; or, it may prove, that his vigi- 
lance aud activity have detected lands, 
which, from fraud or ignorance, were not 
betore subjected to the tax ; but in neither 
of these points of view is it, with respect 
to India, a proof of that increased pros- 
perity, which in other countries augments 
the public revenue, through the very dif- 
ferent medium of the consumption, and ex- 
penditure of the opulent classes of society. 

There isa very remarkable instance in 
the papers now before the House, of the 
revenues of an Indian district, being in- 
creased in eight years from 10 to 18 lacs 
of star pagodas, This is principally to 
be ascribed to the discernment and vigi- 
Jance of a distingnished collector, and was 
chiefly accomplished by bis reducing the 
government demand or land-tax, from 
45 or 50 to about 33 or $4 per cent. of the 
gross produce ; aud though this district 
will doubtless admit of a very favourable 
comparison with almost any other in the 
same country, it must still be recollected, 
that this tax followed every improvement 
or extension of its cultivation, and thata 
direct participation by government, to this 
extent, in the profits of agricultural in- 
dustry, is still too high for the promotion 
of general prosperity. 
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This example, however, shows what 
may be effected by a reduction of the 
present rate of the land-tax; but until 
such a reduction takes place generally, I 
humbly. ask, whether any rational hope 
is presented to us, of increased prosperity 
in India? In the present state of things, 
I firmly believe there is none; and as such, 
I trust the condition of this interesting 
people, and the institutions by which they 
are governed, will be found to deserve the 
attention of parliament. 

If I have enlarged on this topic, it is 
with a view to excite some attention to it, 
as a separate and distinct object of con- 
sideration; as one, indeed, to which we 
are summoned, by the sacred calls of 
justice, as well as by the more interested 
views of commercial policy. 

On the general contest of parties which 
has of late been displayed in this metro- 
polis, all eager to partake of, or to appro- 
priate, the benefits of an intercourse with 
india, shall we, Sir, forget the inhabitants 
of the country itself? Every other party 
in this great cause has its advocates, and 
the ablest advocates, to assert their re- 
spective claims ; but in behalf of the poor 
neglected Indian, how few have yet been 
found to raise their voice? And if I step 
forward to assert a cause which others are 
indisposed to undertake, I do it, in con- 
fidence that a British House of Commons 
will, at least, receive the appeal with in- 
dulgence; and that however unequal my 
humble efforts may be to the arduous task, 
they will-not be allowed to diminish the 


| interest which the case itself is so natu- 


rally calculated to excite, and whick calls 
so jondly upon the humanity and justice 
of the country. 

But to descend from ‘hese higher and 
most serious considerations to those of less 
real interest and more limited operation in 
the resolutions now betore the committee, 
I must also add, that it is for these reasons 
I chiefly regret they should contain so 
many restraints on private trade. A per- 
fectly free trade to and from India would 
still do much; _ the capital that would be 
drawn thither; the expenditure and in- 
creased industry which would accompany 
its circulation; the consequent effectual 
demand for the products of the country ; 
a far more liberal encouragement than 
now exists to export its raw materials to 
this country to advantage, would enhance 
the value of Indian estates, and insure the 
cultivation of the wastes, by opening new 


channels for the disposal of their produce: 
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these, Sir, are the advantages which I 
should anticipate from the natural course 
of commercial freedom; and I fear there 
is no prospect of any palliation of the 
evils I have described, till the trade be 
rendered perfectly free; till the East 
India Company withdraw from a course, 
which nothing but antiquated prejudices 
could make them think profitable ; which 
is, in fact, attended with ruinous losses to 
themselves ; and which distracts their at- 
tention and views from the greater objects, 
it is now their duty, as much as it is their 
interest to pursue. 

If they persevere in the trade, it is no 
reproach to the individuals who conduct 
it to say, that the benefits anticipated 
never can be realized, for the bar to their 
attainment lies in the system itself. 
Every merchant is a monopolist at heart ; 
but when every merchant is on an equal 
footing, the same principle pervading 
every breast neutralizes by its natural 
operation the prejudicial influence of a 
love of gain, and produces through the 
mass of society common benefits. But 
when a merchant is raised by exclusive 
power above his equals, that power is 
sure to be abused ; it cannot, in the nature 
of things, be otherwise; and this, as far 
as my experience goes, has invariably 
been the consequence of the Company’s 
interference in the trade of India. Where 
the market is exclusively in their own 
hands, prices are arbitrarily kept down, to 
the prejudice of production. Where the 
market is open, their agents enter it as 
competitors, who must, at all events, be 
served, and prices are raised, to the preju- 
dice of consumption. Articles of raw 
produce in India, have, by this unequal 
competition, been doubled in their prime 
cost, at which rate they cannot profitably 
be imported into England, though it cana 
be shown they would be at the natural 
price of the commodity. 

I therefore repeat it, Sir, it is only by 
a free and unshackled trade, that India 
can now be materially benefited. The 
demands of such a trade would give a 
value to the produce of estates, which, in 
my humble opinion, it cannot otherwise 
acquire, Cultivation would then be ex- 


tended, as an object of gain, not merely 
for the purpose of supplying bare subsist- 
ence to a poor and miserable population ; 
the exchangeable value of produce would 
be raised by a new and effectual demand, 
instead of sinking by greater additions to 
an over abundant supply; and the advan- 
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tages anticipated from the annexation of 
waste lands to every zemindary would 
then be felt; for then the present over- 
whelming land-tax would be diminished 
in its pressure and amount, in proportion 
to the increased value of the gross pro- 
duce from every estate. 

Much more, Sir, than the imperfect 
statements I have brought forward might 
be urged, were this the time to enlarge on 
so fruitful a theme; but I feel that I have 
too Jong trespassed on the indulgence of 
the committee, and shall therefore only 
concisely submit to their consideration the 
state of this interesting people in one other 
point. I have already explained how the 
established customs of these people, as to 
early marriages, and the ease with which 
they procure food, favour the increase of 


population: as matters now stand in - 


India, all the deplorable evils of redun- 
dancy are absolutely inevitable; I would 
therefore humbly entreat the attention of 
the committee to this view of the question, 
as constituting another urgent claim on 
the philanthropy which distinguishes this 
enlightened age, and characterizes many 
of the public acts of the British govern- 
ment. Let us calmly weigh the domestic 
customs which admit of no change, and 
which are of too tender and consolatory a 
nature even to justify our regrets ; let us 
weigh these, Sir, with the political insti- 
tutions and restraints I have described, 
and perhaps the conviction of my own 
mind may be impressed on every friend 
of humanity, that for the dire evil of re- 
dundant population, which ‘is a pregnant 
source of mischiefs and wretchedness to 
our Indian subjects, there is no remedy 
nor palliation, but in the multiplied de- 
mands and various employments which 
perfectly free trade would create. 

Need I appeal to the modern state of 
the finest countries in Europe and Africa, 
as well as in Asia? or to disorders nearer 
the seat of British refinement, in a sister 
kingdom? Facility of procuring food, 
such as the wretched peasantry are obliged 
to content themselves with, increases 
numbers faster than the means of honest 
and profitable employment; thus in Ire- 
land, as in India, a redundant population 
endures the complicated evils of want, ig- 
norance, and depravity. 

I would wish to consider the resolutions 
before us as one step towards the attain- 
ment of these benefits ; they open a fresh 
prospect to our view, and as such are en- 
titled to our support. But the continu- 
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ance of the Company’s trade for twenty 
years longer, appears to me an insur- 
mountable obstruction to the improve- 
ment which I anticipate. There may be 
other serious objections to so long a period ; 
but this is among the weightiest, and 
I should therefore hope that this part of 
the resolutions may yet be modified. 

I express this wish the more fervently, 
in order that the natives of India may not 
feel (as they otherwise would, though in 
silence) that their interests, which ought to 
have been a primary consideration, have 
been totally neglected. Their sagacity 
will lead them attentively to watch our 
present proceedings, and let us beware 
that we give them no just cause for re- 
proach. Let them know that they have 
been thought of on this great occasion ; 
and when they perceive the justice of our 
legislation, in its effects rather than in 
professions and proclamations, which they 
have learned to disregard from seeing 
them rarely fulfilled, we may then look 
with confidence to their fidelity, attach- 
ment, and gratitude. 

As to what is said of the India trade 
being incapable of increase, the assertion 
is completely refuted by the Reports* of 
Indian commerce. It has increased, and 
very considerably too, since the admission 
into it of the American and British private 
traders. ‘The fact is fully proved; and it 
is a fair inference, that further freedom 
would occasion a still further extension of 
commercial intercourse, and its conse- 
quent advantages. ; 

The other position, generally coupled 
with the preceding, that the wants of the 
native Indians are fixed and unchangeable, 
is much of the same stamp; but the anti- 
quated prejudice, which asserts or believes 
it, is in my Opinion more absurd than the 
Hindoo prejudices themselves, which it is 
meant to expose. Why search for doubtful 
causes, when there are obvious ones before 
us, for the continuance of which ourselves 
are answerable, and which it only rests 
with a British legislature to remove? 
What we conceive to be fixed or stationary 
in their habits and wants, may be more 
strictly ascribed to the despotism of their 
governors, and their own confirmed 
poverty; these are causes which would 
produce the same effects in every other 
people. 


* See Reports on External Commerce 
in India, ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, 30th April, 1813, 
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Adherence to native customs, and ob- 
stinacy in superstition, which are said to 
elude the hand of innovation, and to defy 
the spirit of improvement, are not exclu- 
sively peculiar, if ina more than ordinary 
degree imputable, to the Hindoo character; 
less obscure causes, whose agency is ob- 
trusively discernible, in arbitrary civil in- 
stitutions and oppressive fiscat regulations, 
produce inveteracy of habit, and languid 
indifference, or settled aversion to change 
and improvements, in India, just as the 
same tremendous causes have operated the 
moral and intellectual debasement of 
Egypt, Palestine, and Greece: it is the 
common fate of all countries under Ma- 
hommedan subjugation. 

In speaking of the Hindoos, particularly 
in this country, something mysterious is 
always fancied to belong to them, as if 
they were not composed of flesh and 
blood, nor had passions and desires, as 
the rest of the human species. Now, Sir, 
of all the Indians I have ever seen, none 
were deficient in the ordinary sensibilities 
of our nature, none indisposed to the en- 
joyments and comforts of life, when they 
had but the means of obtaining them. 
Their wants might not be precisely the 
same as those of Europeans; but if their 
circumstances allowed it, they would have 
new wants, which European capital, skill, 
and industry could best supply; and the 
various productions now raised, or capable 
of being raised, in their own country, 
which they would have to interchange 
with us, would afford means and commo- 
dities for trade, which, if free, might be 
carried to an indefinite extent, with incal- 
culable advantage to Britain as well as to 
ludia. 

But, Sir, it is only the most complete 
freedom of trade, that can now effectually 
promote the prosperity of our Asiatic pos- 
sessions, or that will ever enable us to 
apply a corrective to those evils in our 
revenue institutions, which, by a premature 
decision, we have decreed to be perpetual. 

It was my intention to have added a 
few remarks on the subject of the Com- 
pany’s accounts, lately brought before 
parliament and the public; but I feel 
that I have already too long trespassed on 
the time of the committee, to enter into 
further details at present. It is, however, 
of great importance, as well to the Com- 
pany’s own interests, as to the public, 
that these accounts should be clearly and 
distinctly understood; and I] shall there- 
fore claim your indulgence to offer my 
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opinion on them on a future night; be- 
cause, if my view of their result be correct, 
it will afford another strong ground of ob- 
jection to the extension of the Company’s 
privileges for so long a period as is pro- 
posed. Reserving, therefore, what I have 
to add on this head, I shall only trouble 
the committee with one more short remark. 

Misrepresentation of the motives of 
public conduct is no new occurrence ; and 
with the consciousness of uprightness 
which I feel within my own breast, any 
thing that may be said of my motives, on 
this occasion, will certainly give me no 
uneasiness, 

I could wish it only to be remembered, 
that the sentiments I have expressed are 


neither new, nor adopted for the present 


occasion, nor dictated by hostility towards 
the East India Company. Those who 
know me will bear witness, that they have 
been the firm and constant impressions 
of my mind, ever since | was able to 
make satisfactory inquity, and procure 
authentic information, on the subject, 
as the public records of the East India 
Company will also attest. Nothing buta 
sincere conviction of their truth, and an 
ardent hope of their resulting, sooner or 
later, in some degree of public good, 
could have induced me to submit them to 
the judgment of this honourable House. 
Before I sit down, I must apologize, Sir, 
for introducing any thing relating to 
myself. 1 have only offered this short 
explanation, lest misrepresentation, by 
ascribing motives to my arguments and 
opinions, which have never influenced 
them, might thereby injure a cause which 
Ihave it so much at heart to promote. 


Speech of the 14th of June 1813. 
(See Vol. 26, p. 634.) 
Mr. Rickards said : 


Mr. Speaker ;—When I had last the 
honour of addressing this House, 1 endea- 
voured to explain certain reasons, which 
operated with peculiar force on my mind, 
in favour of a free trade between India 
and England, as the only apparent remedy 
for a most important evil in our civil in- 
stitutions abroad, and as the means of 
realizing to the inhabitants of India those 
blessings, it was the object uf the zemin- 
dary settlement to confer. 

Some objections have been made to my 
view of the case, but none that in the least 
weaken’ the facts adduced as to the enor- 
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mity of the Indian land tax, and its para- 
lyzing local effects. These are certain, 
and recorded: supported by a variety of 
official documents, and by the concurring 
testimony of many high authorities now 
in England. One honourable member 
indeed (Mr. Thornton) produced, the 
other night, an extract from the Fifth Re- 
port, avowedly to shew that my impressions 
were erroneous; yet one of the passages 
in that very extract, as the House will no 
doubt recollect, expressly stated, that 
under the system alluded to, no ryot 
could get rich by means of his industry. 

Now, Sir, if the hon. gentleman’s ob- 
ject bad been to produce authority in 
support, rather than in refutation, of my 
position, nothing more appropriate could 
have been selected; for this is the point, 
and the only point in the zemindary set- 
tlement, I then insisted on. | It is precisely 
this confirmed poverty of the people, this 
inability to get rich, that I regard as 
the great evil of that system; and for 
which [ see no remedy, (since the rate of 
tax is decreed to be unalterable,) except 
through the medium of a free trade; the 
demands of which would, in the manner I 
then described, give an additional value to 
landed produce, so as to diminish the re- 
lative amount of the tax, and leave to the 
zemindar something more than the miser- 
ble pittance he now gets as the net rent of 
his estate. 

Various other extracts might be made 
from the Fifth Report, equally illustrative 
of the facts adduced; but I forbear to 
trouble the House with them, as the Report 
is on the table. All Thope is, that the 
Report itself may be now more generally 
read ;_ for, however voluminous, it con- 
tains a number of most interesting doca- 
ments, and such as, I am satisfied, will be 
found fully to confirm all the opinions I 
have so long held on this important sub- 
ject. It will be there seen, that in Bengal 
for example, (to say nothing of the other 
parts of India) the ancient fabric of 
society, with its natural ties, and influences, 
and authorities, has been shaken; the 
most ancient and respectable families, the 
natural bonds of society in all countries, 
negiected and impoverished ; themselves, 
and their descendants, confounded with 
the mass of the people; and this mass of 
the people, (the point to which I chiefly 
adverted) to use the words of an official 
document attached to the Fifth Report, 
‘just what their fathers were—acquiring 
by labour what is barely necessary for 
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their existence—and unable, by dint 
either of parsimony or of industry, to be- 
come rich.” 

Ido not say that other parts of our civil 
institutions in India are equally defective, 
nor that some of them are not good; 
whilst nothing can be further from my de- 
sign than to question, in respect to any 
of these institutions, the merit of intending 
to promote the public advantage; but, 
admitting this intention to have been ac- 
eomplished—admitting our institutions to 
be generally sound—is this a sufficient 
plea, when partial disorder manifests it- 
self, to reject the consideration of a 
remedy ? It has been, however, objected 
to my notice of a serious and ascertained 
evil, that the general principles of the 
system were good; adding, at the same 
time, in apology for admitted errors, that 
‘perfection was not to be expected in any 
human institution; but this is an argu- 
ment entirely favourable, rather than ad- 
verse, to the line I have adopted. If de- 
fects are inevitable, it is no reflection 
either on the authors or ministers of any 
political system, to point them out for 
palliation, or remedy, as soon as they are 
discovered ; and if this be performed in 
the spirit of truth, and not from a love of 
censure or of sjander, some at least, I 
should hope, of my present hearers will 
be disposed to think it, not only justifiable, 
but useful. To object to the exposure of 
defects, is to shut the door against im- 
provement: and to exaggerate, as has 
been often done, the governing system 
of India, as fraught with every excellence, 
is to check inquiry into those means of 
improvement, which the principle of this 
objection admits to be requisite in every 
institution of man. 

In very many of the accounts which 
are given to us respecting India, it is ne- 
cessary to proceed with acertain guard 
upon our judgments. It must be remem- 

bered, that they are our own accounts of 
our own acts, and cannot therefore be ex- 
pected to be always free from those par- 
tialities, which the esprit de corps bas an 
invariable tendency to create. Justice, 
moderation, peace, and security, are ever 
proclaimed to be the object of our go- 
vernment in India—and a general con- 
sciousness, that such is really and honestly 
intended, leads many to believe, that such 
really have been its practical effects. In 
no documents, indeed, more than in those 
now on the table of the House, do we find 

(VOL, XX VII. ) 
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this spirit, mixed with a great deal of 
sound reasoning and authentic matter. 

I would, on no account, however, have 
it conceived, that I mean to throw any 
imputation on the public servants in India, 
In speaking of them, I of course exclude 
myself: an honourable director has al- 
ready been pleased to inform the House 
of my unworthiness, at least in his estima- 
tion. Always, therefore, excepting my- 
self, I hope I may be allowed, with per- 
fect propriety, to say that India exhibits 
as able, and as honourable, a set of public 
servants as any country upon earth. Some 
of these have appeared at the bar of this 
House, and received the deserved encomium 
of my right honourable and eloquent 
friend on the beuch below. Others may 
be judged of from their writings, many 
of which are now before the public: and 
it is impossible not to be struck with the 
intelligence they display, and the eminent 
qualifications of their authors, for the dis- 
charge of the great trusts reposed in them. 
But, Sir, with such men to administer the 
government of India—with a soil, climate, 
and population, highly favourable «to 
prosperity—is it not wonderful that every 
thing should appear stationary? Nay, is it 
not more wonderful that prosperity should 
not rapidly advance ?—and that the mass 
of the people should now be described by 
some of their most eminent and distin- 
guished rulers, to be actually unable to 
grow rich, either by industry or by parsi- 
mony? For my own part I cannot con- 
ceive a stronger argument than this is to 
prove, that our institutions in India con- 
tain some radical defect, of power sufli- 
cient to counteract the zeal and humanity 
of the most meritorious functionaries. 

The radical defect I take to be the ex- 
orbitancy of the Indian land-tax; and 
whilst this continues to bear upon the 
great mass of society with its present 
weight, my own conviction is, that the 
benefits intended to be communicated to 
the natives will never reach them. 

Free commerce being the only medium 
through which, in my opinion, any 
amelioration of their condition is likely to 
be obtained, 1 expressed, on a former 
occasion, my anxious wish that, in the 
enactments now about to take place, there 
might be as few restraints as possible on 
the private trade, and that the East India 
Company would withdraw from what is 
attended with loss to their commercial, 
and prejudice to their sovereign, interests ; 
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in this latter respect I trust to make it ap- 
pear, I consuited the real benefit of the 
Company: to promote it, in the most 
effectual manner possible, has long been 
an object of my solicitude and inquiry ; 
it has not only been my wish, but my 
duty—but, in the prosecution of this 
duty, I have thought it incumbent on me, 
as an honest servant, always to give a fair 
view of the Company’s affairs, neither 
magnifying advantages on the one hand, 
nor concealing real injury and loss on the 
other. 

I was first led to a knowledge of their 
commercial losses, by the share I had in 
the administration of their affairs on the 
western side of India. Some of these I 
shall briefly notice, as connected with the 
object of the 7th Resolution now before 
us—or the proposed complete separation 
of the Company’s commercial, from their 
political, accounts. 

The first thing deserving of notice is the 
item in the Company’s accounts, called 
«“ Commercial Charges.” 

Upon looking into the books of the 
commercial factories, including the forest 
conservator’s books, subordinate to the 
presidency of Bombay, and the books of 
the warehouse department at the same 
presidency, I found they contained two 
distinct sets of charges—the one classed 
under the head of “Charges on Mer- 
chandize,” the other under that of « Com- 
mercial Charges.” The former are ad- 
mitted into the invoices of the Company’s 
trade—the latter always and wholly ex- 
cluded. The “Commercial Charges,” 
are already explained in the Third Report, 
to consist chiefly of the expence of ser- 
vants and establishments attached to the 
Company’s commercial department; and 
are, therefore, obviously charges on their 
trade—and though in the accounts lately 
laid before parliament, an item is included 
for “ Commercial Charges,”’ yet it is clear, 
from this arrangement, that all the more 
partial statements, given on record, of 
particular branches of the trade, and taken 
from invoices alone, must be erroneous, 
and the profit, calculated in such state- 
ments, purely ideal. 

But besides these “Commercial Charges,” 
I found various others dispersed through 
these subordinate books, purely of a com- 
mercial nature, and carried to no par- 
ticular or general head. Such as 

Warehouse stores. 

Dead stock. 

Interest on balances due fur investment, 
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and on monies borrowed for investment, 
when none was procurable from the public 
treasury. 

Loss by remittance of dollars and 
specie. 

Ditto by cotton thrown overboard— 
damaged—or outstanding, irrecoverable. 

Ditto by transporting pepper. 

Contingent expences of weavers esta- 
blishments, 

Factory repairs, &c. 

The denomination of these charges is of 
itself sufficient to prove their commercial 
nature; yet in no statement, which has 
yet been given of the Company’s trade, 
do these appear. They must consequently 
therefore attach to the political head ; and 
have hitherto been allowed, improperly 
and even unjustly, to swell out this branch 
of the Company’s accounts. 

When in Bombay, I framed from the 
subordinate books before referred to a 
general statement, in which I classed or 
rather added to the head of “ Commercial 
Charges,” all the dispersed charges above 
enumerated, so as to comprize the whole 
in one column. ‘This account shews the 
whole of these charges for ten years, or 
from 1800-1 to 1809-10, to amount to 
368,7631.; whereas, in Appendix 12, of 
the Third Report, thesum total of Bombay 
commercial charges for 17 years is only 
225,862/. It is hence clear, that the item 
of « Commercial Charges” lately brought 
forward in the Company’s accounts, laid 
before parliament, does not include all 
the charges of a commercial nature in- 
curred by the Company, over and above 
those inserted in the invoices. 

Whilst preparing this statement from 
the subordinate books, I got from the ac- 
countant-general’s office an account of 
« Commercial Charges,” framed in that 
department, as I presume, from the gene- 
ral books. This is probably confined to 
the head of « Commercial Charges” in 
those books, and does not include the 
various dispersed charges which I have, 
as above stated, classed under that head. 
On comparing this, however, with Appen- 
dix 12, of Third Report for the same years 
in each, I find the charges in every year 
considerably to exceed those given in the 
Report. It is therefore confirmed to us, 
that the item of “ Commercial Charges” 
in the Report in question, is considerably 
under-rated, and that a mass of other 
charges incurred by the Company, and 
purely of a commercial nature, are, owing 
to the manner in which their accounts are 
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kept, wholly excluded fromh the commer- 
cial, and must therefore necessarily attach 
to the political head. 

In my examination of these books, I 
took occasion to inspect their profit and 
Joss accounts, and found an invariable loss 
to have been incurred, not only at the 
presidency, but at each of the subordinate 
factories; in other words, an uniform loss 
on every branch of the Company’s Indian 
trade, subject to the presidency of Bom- 
bay. The amount thus exhibited for 10 
years is 361,4901. sterling, and is exclusive 
of bad debts and goods lost at subordinates, 
which were not written off when this ac- 
count was framed. Neither of the losses 
thus sustained are included in any of the 
accounts of the Company’s trade lately 
Jaid before parliament, with the exception 
only of what is comprised within the item 
of “ Commercial Charges ;” and these, as 
I have already shown, are much under- 
rated. 

From the books of the warehouse de- 
partment at Bombay, I also extracted, 
with great labour, an account of the re- 
ceipts, sales and issues, of the Company’s 
woollens and metals for nineteen years, 
or from 1792-3 to 1810-11 inclusive, in 
reference to the trade between England 
and India; and on mercantile principles 
it also proves a loss to the extent of one 
million sterling. 

A set of statements of which I am pos- 
sessed, exhibit also serious loss and great 
injury, as resulting from the Company’s 
cotton trade from Bombay to China; but 
those which I have taken the liberty of 
submitting to the House, will probably be 
sufficient to show the necessity of a stricter 
examination into the state and result of 
the Company’s trade than has yet taken 
place; and to prove how indispensabie it 
is, that certain prescribed and definite 


rules should be Jaid down, for the entire 


separation of the Company’s accounts, 
without which the object of the Seventh 
Resolution will never be fully answered, 
nor will the accounts prepared under it 
ever give a true and correct view of the 
result of the Company’s trade. 

On my late return to England, I found 
a general view of the Company’s commer- 
cial concerns had been laid before parlia- 
ment, in the Third and Fourth Reports of 
the Select Committee. Feeling a deep in- 
terest in the subject, I examined these 
with all the care and: attention I was ca- 
pable of devoting to them; and the state- 
ments I am now about to submit to the 
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House, contain the result of my examina- 
tion, The great intricacy and difficulty 
of these accounts are frequently adverted 
to by the committee itself. They have 
been equally felt by every person who 
has attempted to scrutinize them. Many 
have abandoned the attempt in despair ; 
and others satisfied themselves with the 
belief of their being quite incomprehensi- 
ble. Ido not, however, advert to these 
circumstances for any purpose of claiming 
merit to myself, but merely to express a 
hope, that they may be allowed to excuse 
any trivial errors committed in the ardu- 
ous task I thus presumed to undertake. 


[An examination of the most important 
documents in the Third and Fourth Re- 
ports of the committee, was then submitted 
to the House by Mr. Rickards. It may 
suffice, here to say, that the result of 
the review, confined entirely to the official 
Reports on the table, proved the Com- 
pany’s trade to have been attended 
with heavy loss, and to have been the 
great cause of the increase of debt at home 
and abroad ; that this increase, therefore, 
is erroneously ascribed to political ex- 
pences, for the defraying of all of which 
within the period there was adequate re- 
venue from the territorial possessions ; 
that the home dividend could not have been 
paid in any one vear without the aid of 
loans :—in short, that the continued union 
of the political and commercial character 
of the East India Company, can only be 
attended with further loss to themseives, 
and greater injury to the public. | 


Mr. Rickards then proceeded as follows: 


Without an entire separation of the 
commercial from the political character of 
the Company, I repeat, from experience 
and the fullest conviction of the truth, that 
the good government, so much wanted in 
India, and which the court of directors is 
so well qualified to give it, never will be 
felt in that country, nor will the commer- 
cial intercourse with this ever be extended 
as much as it might and ought to be. 
The advocates of the Company in this 
country assert, that their sovereign power 
is not exercised to favour their trade 
there ; but this is a complete fallacy, which 
none but the most uninformed, or the 
most prejudiced, can believe ; if this were 
true, it would prove the East India Com- 
pany and their servants to be a different 
race of beings from the rest of their spe- 
cies; but their own records fully and 
abundantly contradict the assertion. 
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It is alleged, that im Bengal every thing 
goes on smoothly, and the regulations are 
appealed to, in proof of the most rigid 
attention being paid to the interests and 
security of the weavers, and of the com- 
munity generally ; but let us look at these 
regulations, A commercial resident, with 
a large establishment of servants under 
him, some of them intended for coercive 
purposes, is placed at the head of every 
factory of weavers, by whom (as we have 
been emphatically and truly told, by one 
of the highest and most distinguished In- 
dian authorities *) the intimation of a 
wish from a superior is received as a com- 
mand. This alone would give the com- 
mercial resident an influence over the 
weavers, with which a private merchant 
would be quite unable to contend, when- 
ever that influence, from whatever cause, 
might be turned against him; and in the 
rivalry and competition of trade, innume- 
rable instances must occur to occasion it ; 
but from the general poverty and dis- 
tresses of these manufacturers, they are 
always ready to receive advances of cash 
from the commercial resident; and they 
are then, by the regulations, bound to 
work exclusively for the Company. When 
the goods of any particular factory are 
not, as is sometimes the case, required for 
the Company’s investment, the resident is 
allowed to employ the weavers on his own 
private account. On these occasions, his 
official situation enables him to monopo- 
lize their labour and its produce. 

From the influence, therefore, of the re- 
sident on one hand, and the pecuniary 
wants of the manufacturers on the other, 
it is quite clear that they may be, when- 
ever it is desired, kept in perpetual bond- 
age to the Company’s service; and when 
we thus see the industry of the country 
subject to the entire direction of the ruling 
authority, supported for the most part, 
and often irregularly, by advances from 
the public revenues, and all competition, 
the soul and essence of commerce, far re- 
moved from this delicate and feeble 
fabric, as if its very touch were ruin; 
who but the most prejudiced can possibly 
see or expect prosperity under such a sys- 
ten? It is really subversive of every 
principle, on which both experience and 
theery would teach us to found any ras 
tional hope of public good. Yet these 
are the regulations, and this the system, to 
which we are triumphantly referred, for 


* Marquis Wellesley. . 
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all that is exceflent and right in civil go- 
vernment! It is true, that a controul over 
the acts of the resident is vested by law 
in the judge of the district; but this is 
more nominal than real; for the natural 
operation of the system will often defeat 
or evade the controul of the law; and 
how often, I would ask, is that law likely 
to be appealed to by apeople accustomed, 
as we are informed, to regard the wishes 
of their immediate superior as imperative 
commands.* 

In my lord Wellesley’s celebrated let- 
ter, dated July 1804, and published in 
this country in 1812, the case under the 
Madras government appears to have been 
still worse; for there no private merchant 
could provide himself with goods, except 
through the agency of the Company’s 
officers. The main and avowed object 
of the system there, being, as my lord 
Wellesley observes, an exclusive appro- 
priation of the labour of the weavers, and 
the establishment of a controul over that 
labour, in order to enable the commercial 
officers to obtain the proportion of the 


* The following extract of a letter from 
a commercial house in Calcutta, to their 
correspondents in Bombay, dated 14th 
Nov. 1808, shows the restraints to which 
the internal trade and manufactures of 
Bengal are liable, from the Company and 
their servants, under the operation of these 
boasted regulations : 

«The Company have now probibited 
their commercial residents from making 
any silk on their own account, which is a 
sad disappointment, as we had made en- 
gagements for a considerable quantity, 
and they (the residents) have it in their 
power to provide it under more favour- 
able circumstances than any individuals. 
The price has risen very considerably ; 
the same silk we got two years ago for 
84 we shall pay 10 for. When the first 
orders were received, the residents en- 
gaged all the private filatures for the 
Company, so that very little can be m@Mde, 
and what is made by natives, (that is, in- 
dependent of the resident,) is little to be 
depended on.” 

In Nos. 8 and 10 of the Appendix, will 
be found other letters, from Bengal itself, 
to show that the private merchants in that 
quarter have very different notions from 
the advocates of the Company’s trade, in 
respect to the wisdom of their commercial 
regulations, the justice of their specula- 
tions, or the benefits of their interference. 
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goods required for the Company, at prices 
to be regulated by the officers themselves. 

Though my lord Wellesley ordered this 
system to be changed, and the Bengal 
system to be adopted at Madras, yet I 
have been informed by persons of 
the highest respectability lately returned 
from the latter presidency, that no change 
has taken place for the better; that the 
spirit, though not the letter, of the former 
system continues to operate ; and that the 
industry of the country is still fettered by 
impolitic and vexatious restraints. 

In Bengal the operation of the system 
may be somewhat milder; but it is there 
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founded on the most erroneous principle; 


and must there, as in every other part of 
India, present an effectual obstruction to 
the progress of improvement. 

In Bombay and the countries and fac- 
tories subordinate to it, my own personal 
knowledge of the fact enables me to state, 
that not only the influence of power, but 
absolute coercion, are constantly used to 
procure goods, and often at inadequate 
prices, for the Company’s several invest- 
ments. The official commercial diary of 
our principal factory, Surat, is full of in- 
stances in proof: yet the regulations for 
this factory are taken from the Bengal 
Code, with no other variation than what is 
necessary to adapt them to local circum- 
stances. To say, therefore, that no power 
is, nor can be, unduly exercised under the 
operation of these regulations to favour 
the Company’s trade, is quite idle; for 
we have a flat contradiction in practice of 
the assertion, not arising from casual or 
insulated occurrences, but exemplifying, 
in an uninterrupted series of facts, the 
natural and even necessary consequences 
of the system itself; and if this exercise 
of power is less frequent or less arbitrary 
in Bengal, it can only be because the 
people are more abject, or situated as the 
weavers mostly are in the interior of the 
country, their means of communication 
with the enterprising private merchants of 
the principal sea-ports are more restrained, 
and they have therefore fewer temptations 
to evade, or are under astronger necessity 
to comply with, the demands of the com- 
mercial resident. But under the same 
circumstances as those detailed in the 
Surat Diary, and which the fluctuating 
demands of trade are not only likely, but 
ought properly, to produce, the same 
eflects would certainly be experienced 
every where. 

Formerly the trade of Surat was flourish- 
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ing; it is now fallen into great decay. 
But when private merchants resorted to it 
for the purchase of piece goods, and the 
Company at the same time provided a 
considerable investment of these articles, 
the commercial resident was restricted to 
prices considerably lower than those of 
the market. There were at this time two 
descriptions of goods provided,—standard, 
and inferior,—and private merchants, it 
appeared, could afford to give a higher 
price for the inferior goods, than the Come 
pany allowed for the standard. The 
weavers had therefore a manifest interest 
in selling to the private merchant, and 
evading the demands of the ‘Company ; 
and the scenes of vexation, coercion, and 
punishment which ensued, were incessant. 
That part of the Diary which I had occa- 
sion once to examine, or from 1796 to 
1310, is so full of instances of oppression 
and injustice, as would stagger any one to 
account for, in the conduct of otherwise 
good and honourable men, were they not 
easily traced to the system itself, and its 
necessary and inevitable influence on those 
who are employed to carry it into effect. 
During the time of the nabob’s government 
of Surat, his authority was recurred to in 
cases where coercion was necessary. 
Though he had a manifest interest in 
favouring the private trade, which was 
exported through his own custom-house, 
and paid duties, (the Company’s trade 
paying none to him) he was nevertheless 
persuaded, or intimidated, to issue a pro- 
clamation, requiring the manufacturers to 
sell piece goods to none but the Company’s 
agents. ‘This proclamation was some time 
afterwards disapproved by the Bombay 
government, yet the spirit and principle of 
it were invariably acted upon. Peons 
were placed with the weavers to prevent 
their dealing with private agents, who were 
always ready to give them better prices 
than the Company ; but every bargain of 
this description was, in the language of the 
Diary, called tampering with the Com- 
pany’s weavers; and, on this plea, we 
find several weavers, and private agents, 
apprehended, fined, and punished. 

At one time the weavers refusing to 
work for the Company, and threatening to 
quit the town, orders were given at the 
gates to prevent any manufacturer from 
passing. At other times a particular clase 


of weavers paid upwards of 8,000 rupees 
in fines, in three years, to be excused 
working for the Company, and to be al- 
lowed to sell their goods in peace to others. - 
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Weavers, who had enlisted in the Sepoy 
corps, to avoid this oppression, were dis- 
covered, claimed of the commanding offi- 
cers, and returned by force to their looms. 

When our government displaced that of 
the nabob at Surat, a similar degree of 
coercion was still continued even under 
the authority of the Adawlut; for the 
commercial resident repeatedly declared, 
that there were no other means of provid- 
ing the Company’s investment, at the 
rates prescribed. 

I have already observed how easy it is, 
in most cases, to get the weavers to receive 
advances of cash, They are then bound 
by engagetients to the Company ; and 
the court of justice, on application, en- 
forces the contract. Many weavers, fail- 
ing in these engagements, have been con- 
fined, and are known to have died in gaol. 
The weavers have also been known to re- 
fuse the commercial resident’s advances, 
and the judge of Surat has been ordered, 
by the Bombay government, to use his 
influence to get the weavers to receive 
them. I remember another remarkable 
expedient to prevent weavers selling in- 
ferior goods to the private merchants: 
this was an order by the Bombay govern- 
ment to appoint a police officer to examine 
the weavers’ looms daily, and with autho- 
rity to confiscate, at once, all the cloths 
that were not found to be of standard 
quality, or that required for the Company’s 
investment. 

There are papers also on the table of 
this House, to show how the Company 
carry on their cotton trade in Guzerat. 
They have a strict monopoly in the dis- 
trict of Broach, in that province. All the 
cotton is taken from the ryot at a price 
below that of the surrounding market: it 
is, indeed, taken from him ata price, in 
the fixing of which he has no voice; but 
which is settled by the Company’s ser- 
vants, consequently by the buyers alone 
of the commodity. Every inducement is 
therefore given to the ryots to smuggle 
their cotton out of the district ; they have 
frequently attempted it; and peons, and 
even military force, (a party of cavalry on 
one occasion) have been employed to pre- 
vent it, and to enforce this unjust demand 
of the government. 

Since the Company have thus entered 
into the cotton trade, the authority of the 
judge of the district is, through his peons, 
exercised to secure all the cotton cleaners, 
the porters and carts for transporting cot- 
ton, the screws for packing it, and the 


‘tity 
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boats for conveying it to Bombay. Nume- 
rous complaints have been made, that 
none of these conveniences could be got 
by private merchants, till the Company 
was first served; by which several sus- 
tained great injury, and the disappoint- 
ment of losing the season for conveying 
cotton to Bombay, and being obliged to 
warehouse it to the northward, during the 
rainy or boisterous monsoon, when no 
boats can put to sea. 

In the year 1806, the Company, it 
seems, only took two-thirds of the produce ; 
but the ryots and others were restrained 
from selling the remainder, till the whole 
of the Company’s cotton was first cleaned 
and delivered, in the manner before de- 
scribed. The season in the mean time 
drew to a close; no private merchant 
would then buy, from inability to convey 
it to Bombay, and the cotton remained on 
the hands of the ryots with very great 
loss. ‘The ryotsrepresented the hardships 
they sustained; but it was no otherwise 
redressed, than by a recommendation from 
the commercial resident to the Bombay 
government, that in future not merely 
two-thirds, but the whole produce of the 
country, should be required, at the re- 
duced price fixed by the Company’s 
servants. 

Several petitions are also found on re- 
cord from the cotton cleaners, as to the 
inadequate rates at which they were paid 
for their labour. Though the commer- 
cial resident admitted, in 1809, that they 
could get higher rates in the neighbouring 
district, I never could find that this just 
cause for complaint was ever properly re- 
dressed. 

Besides the quantity of coiton thus mo- 
nopolized in their own district of Broach, 
the Company require further supplies for 
their China trade. By withdrawing this 
considerable quantity in the first instance 
from the general produce of the whole 
country, the price of the remainder, par- 
ticularly under a brisk competition for the 
purchase, is naturally enhanced, The 
demands of the Company’s agent not 
being fully supplied from their own dis- 
tricts, he enters the general market to 
complete his orders ; and, entering it as a 
competitor, who must at all events be 
served, he thus raises the price still 
highef. By these means the general trade 
has materially suffered : it has long ceased 
to be protitable ; and many of the native 
merchants of Bombay, who were tempted 
to persevere in it, under these disadvan- 
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tages, have been utterly ruined. By the 
last accounts from China we are informed 
that cotton has fallen in that country; 
and this circumstance, joined to the high 
price in India, threatens the complete ex- 
tinction of this branch of trade.* 
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The Company have also a monopoly of 
the timber forests, a monopoly of salt, a 
monopoly of spirituous liquors, and a mo- 
nopoly of tobacco, on the western side of 
India, all of which are grievously com- 
plained of by the natives. 


* A somewhat analogous effect is pro- 
duced by the Company’s interference in 
the tin trade in this country ; a brief no- 
tice of which may serve to elucidate the 
preceding observation. 

In a printed letter from the Chairman, 
and Deputy Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors to the President of the Board of 


Controul, dated March 21, 1812; being 


in reply to a call made on them in behalf 
of the Cornish miners, to export 1,200 
tons of tin annually, at certain periods, it 
is stated, “ That the price of Cornish tin, 
in the year 1750, was about 74/. 10s. per 
ton in London, at about which price it 
continued, with some fluctuations, until 
the year 1789, the date of the agreement 
with the Company, in which year the 
average price was 7O/. 10s. per ton in 
London, 

‘That in consequence of the arrange- 
ment with the Company in 1789, whereby 
the surplus quantity of Cornish tin has 
been taken out of the London market, the 
price of that tin has risen to 100/., 1201. 
§50/., and even 1710. per ton; whereby 
the miners have been enabled to work 
their deepest mines, and to meet the pres- 
sure of the times, inasmuch that the 
agency of the Company, inthis particular, 
has been termed the political salvation of 
the county.” 

The chairman and deputy chairman 
then go on to ofler to export 800 tons of 
tin at 4O/. per ton, and 400 tons at 75/. al- 
though the calculations contained in the 
same letter evidently show, that at this 
rate the Company must lose by the specu- 
lation. 

In the years 1795-6, we have it on 
record, that cotton was about 110 rupees 
per candy. Of late years, in Bombay, it 
has been 180 rupees per candy ; and this 
in a great measure is owing to the Com- 
pany’s interference in the trade, and their 
withdrawing, in the first instance, a large 
quantity of cotton from the market, which 
materially enhances the price of the re- 
mainder. For the quantity so withdrawn 
the Company only pay 120 rupees per 
candy, and yet lose by it, as they also do 
by their tin. There is one difference in 
these two trades, that the cotton is forced 


from the people, but the tin contributed 
voluntarily ; yet the effect, in both in- 
stances, is the same on the general in- 
terests of commerce, and of the commu- 
nity. A certain quantity is absorbed by 
the Company and embarked in a losing 
trade, whilst every other person interested 
in the commodity suffers by the great en- 
hancement of its price. However much, 
therefore, the Cornish miners may sup- 
pose themselves obliged to the Compan 
for this inference, I cannot think the 
London dealers in tin, or the consumers of 
the commodity, can feel equally obliged ; 
independent also of the general checks to 
consumption occasioned by this unnatural 
enhancement of price, there is danger of 
extinction to the trade itself, when the 
price becomes so high as to admit of 
cheaper supplies from other quarters. 
From authentic information lately pro- 
cured, I find that this effect has in some 
respects been already experienced. Owing 
to the rise above mentioned in the price 
of tin, some branches of the manufacture 
at Birmingham have been considerably 
reduced, and in particular that of buckles 
is lost tothe town. The use of pewter has 
from the same cause also considerably and 
notoriously diminished throughout the 
kingdom. It should likewise be kept in 
mind, that Banca tin (as stated in the same 
letter of the chairman and deputy chair- 
man) may be procured at a fair current 
price of 671. to 761. per ton. ‘This is less 
than what the Company themselves pay 
for Cornish tin in England, and scarcely 
one half the cost of Cornish tin to the 
European manufacturer, which is 1331, 
per ton, The Banca tin is also superior 
in quality to the Cornish tin, and greatly 
preferred in the continental markets. In- 
dependent therefore of the absurdity of 
the Company going to Cornwall to buy tin 
at 80/. per ton, when they can get it with- 
in a few days sail of the China market at 
671., there is certainly, from the circum- 
stances above stated, no inconsiderable 
danger of further injury to the tin trade 
and manofacturers of this country, of 
which the Company’s interference is thus 
the sole and obvious cause. A similar 
danger, and from the same causes, is to be 
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In Bengal, it is also said, (there are 
letters, indeed, from the spot confirming 
the assertion) that the salt monopoly is 


felt as a grievous oppression; and that 


many lives are annually sacrificed to this 
manufacture, the salt-makers being com- 
pelled to work in it, and receiving only an 


‘inadequate compensation for their labour. 


It will probably be objected, that the salt 
monopoly constitutes no part of the Com- 
pany’s trade ; that it is, on the contrary, 
a source of revenue, and was considered as 
such previous to the Company’s possession 
of the Bengal provinces; the British go- 
vernment having only, in this respect, fol- 
lowed the practice of its predecessors ; 
but the concern being managed by revenue 
servants, and carried into revenue ac- 
accounts, will not alter its inherent cha- 
racter of monopoly. The salt is exclu- 
sively manufactured for the Company, 
paid for at a fixed price, and sold at an 


apprehended in respect to the Bombay 
cotton trade. 

These, however, are the principles on 
which the Company’s trade ever has been, 
and ever will be, carried on, Equal and 
reciprocal advantage, the very soul of 
commerce, is lost sight of, and the mono- 
polizing principle of promoting the ad- 
vantage of one favoured party, to the ma- 
terial injury of all the rest of the commu- 
nity, is substituted, Trade, in order to 
flourish, requires no favour nor compul- 
sory aid. When it is the interest of ex- 
porters to send out a commodity, they 
will do it without any law or order of 


. council to stimulate them. When it is 


not their interest to export, it never can 
be the interest of the nation to force it, 
with the consequent loss which must en- 
sue to the exporter. ‘Ihe motives of the 
Company in this transaction may be good 
enough, but their whole principle is fatla- 
cious; the extensive mischief occasioned 
by it to the consumers of tin, and the 
community generally, is far more than 
any supposed advantage to the Cornish 
miners can be pretended to counter- 
balance. A patriotic plea is assumed to 
justify the measure ; but it is an effectual 


method, if carried to its fullest extent, of 


ruining, instead of promoting, the national 
interests. 

The same reasoning is equally appli- 
cable to their woollen trade, which, as far 
as I can perceive, isevery where a losing 
one, and therefore founded on very false 
notions of patriotism. 
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enormous profit.* However much, there- 
fore, the circumstances of cruelty and up- 
pression, under which it was formeriy 
conducted, may be now mitigated, it is so 
far still a compulsive system; and whe- 
ther considered in the light of a tax, ora 
monopoly gain, the exaction appears to 
be particularly heavy. It may be thought 
to be more deserving of consideration and 
reform, if we reflect, at the same time, that 
it is raised upon one of the most necessary 
articles of life to all ranks of people ; and 
that the supreme government have avowed 
their wish, and even expectation, of being 
able to extend this oppressive tax or profit 
(call it which you will) throughout the 
whole of the Madras provinces ; that is, 
over countries far too poor to be loaded 
with additional taxes, and where it cannot 
be supported even by the hackneyed pre- 
tence of ancient usage.t The antiquity 
of the oppression indeed, even in Bengal, 
will be no justification of its continuance, 
to those who conceive our ancestors may 
have been fallible like ourselves, and who 
have no such prejudiced dread of innova- 
tion, as to think errors and abuses are not 
to be reformed, because they have anti- 
quity to excuse them. 

Even the indigo planters loudly com- 
plain of the Company’s interference. It 
appears from what has been published on 
this subject, that the Company, at the 
commencement of the indigo trade, lost 
upwards of 80,000/. by their own specu- 
lations in it. Deterred from further pro- 
secuting it on their own account, they then 
aided individuals with advances of money 
in India, to be repaid in England ; but at 


* In the Second Report of the Select 
Committee, Appendix 18, we are informed, 
that the contract price for the manufac- 
ture of salt paid by the Company to the 
molungees, or makers, is about 50 rupees 
per 100 maunds. The price at the Com- 
pany’s sales averages, I understand, about 
300 rupees per 100 maunds. At this rate 
the price of this indispensible article of life 
is thus-raised to the consumer about 500 
per cent. above its natural cost. 

+ Extract of a letter from the Governor- 
general to the Government of Madras, 
dated Jan. 1800: “ We have no hesitation, 
however, in authorising you to form your 
permanent settlement on the principle, 
that the Company will, at some period of 
time, possess the exclusive right of manu- 
facturing salt from Ganjam to Cape Como- 
rin.’ Second Report, App. 20. 
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a rate of exchange which may be said to 
have yielded profit far exceeding the 
ordinary returns of commerce. With 
these advances, however, very extensive 
indigo works and factories were construct- 
ed by individuals; but when they had 
finished their works, and wanted more 
capital to carry on their speculations, the 
Company closed their purse to the planters, 
and again entered into the trade them- 
selves, to the great injury, of course, of 

rivate competitors. Many letters, of 
ln date, from Bengal, represent the in- 
digo trade as still suffering from the Com- 
pany’s proceedings. From all, indeed, I 
have seen or heard of the history of this 
trade, it would seem to be a series of in- 
terference at one time, and forced encou- 
ragement at another; both equally ad- 
verse to its permanent prosperity, and to 
the rendering our valuable possessions in 
Bengal, the source of exclusive supply in 
this article to all Europe, as might be an- 
ticipated from local and natural advan- 
tages, if the trade were left to its own 
energies, 

The Company’s speculations in hemp 
have been equally ruinous to themselves, 
and injurious to the general interests of 
commerce. Their interference, indeed, 
must always particularly affect the import 
of raw commodities into England, by the 
enormous freight and charges which sove- 
reign merchants will always be subject to, 
and which, under their monopoly, private 
merchants are obliged to pay to them; 
and likewise by raising the prime cost in 
India, so as to render that import a losing, 
which otherwise would be a profitable, 
concern to the private merchant ; cotton 
and hemp, for example, have been ex- 
ceedingly enhanced, by this interference, 
in their Indian cost*. 
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Pepper is another article which, while 
the Company continued to trade in it, was 
also taken from the inhabitants of Malabar 
at lower prices than the market-rates, and 
consequently, by a system of coercion, 
aided often by military force, of which L 
was myself a personal witness, in that 
province. This circumstance, with others, 
led to the rebellions which, for a series of 
years afterwards, marked our government 
in that quarter, 

In Travancore the raja entered into 
contracts to supply three or four thousand 
candies of pepper at 117, and afterwards, 
I believe, at 125 rupees per candy. At 
this time the market-price of pepper was 
160, 180, and 200 rupees. ‘lhe raja, 
throughout this period, continued to de- 
liver his pepper at the contract price; and 
it was set off in account against a military 
subsidy, (which the raja bad also to pay 
to the British government) until the year 
1806. Whilst the Company, indeed, re- 
quired pepper as an article of consign- 
ment to Europe, the raja, in fact, paid bis 
subsidy with this articie, though rated at 
the inadequate price specified in the con- 
tract. But when pepper was no longer 
desired by the Company as an article of 
trade, the price in Kurope having also 
fallen below the contract price, the raja 
was called upon to pay his subsidy, and 
in 1805 a greatly increased subsidy, in 
money. ‘This led to all the unhappy and 
disgraceful proceedings, which of late 
years occurred in that country. So that 
whatever may be thought by prejudice or 
partiality of the great blessings, which the 
inhabitants of India owe to the Company’s 
commercial dealings, their trade will long 
be remembered, at least in Malabar and 
Travancore, from the deeds of violence 
and blood, which it has there occasioned. 


* Calculation on the prices of cotton. 
Tonnage in Company’s 
regular ships............ 40 O per ton, 
—- in Company’s 
extra 30 ditto, 
in private ships 
(India built) 22 15 ditto 
1 Ton of cotton averages 13 candies, 
or 1,372\bs. 
Per ton. d. 
At £40 6.997 per Ib. 
30 5.247 ditto. 
22 15 3.979 ditto, 


+ These are all considered as war freights. 


( VOL, XXVIL ) 


Thus the difference between lading cotton 
on the regular Indiamen and private ships, 
is $,018d. per lb. in favour of the latter, 
or 43,132 per cent. ; and between lading 
it on Company’s extia ships and private 
ships 1,268d. per lb. or 24,166 per cent. 
Supposing cotton to cost on board 180 
rupees per candy (of 7841bs.) the value 
of Ilb. (at 2s. 3d. per rupee) is 6,199d. ; 
hence the freight in a regular Indiaman 
amounts to 112,873 per cent. on the 
original cost, while that on extra ships is 
84,642 per cent. and on private ships no 
more than 64,188 per cent. 

It is fair to presume, that when regular 
ships pay a premium of 6 per cent. that 
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But to enumerate all the instances of 
this kind, which are well known and felt 
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in India, would only be to tire the patience 
of the House: and to many, who now 


extra ships, with convoy for the voyage, 
will pay the same, and without convoy 9 
per cent.; private ships, with convoy, 
would then pay 7 per cent. and without 
convoy 10 per cent. As however the 
shipper has to insure the cost only, the 
difference in the premium of insurance 
bears no material proportion to the dif- 
ference of freight. 

Without regarding the insurance, there- 
fore, the rate of which must depend on 
circumstances, it appears that the shipper 
of cotton, in order to be indemnified from 
loss, must receive in the London market, 
independently of the usual mercantile 
charges and Company’s and King’s duties, 


For 1b. of cotton 
By a regular ship 6.199d. 
Freight ... 6.997d. 
13.196, 
By an extra ship 6.199 
Freight eee 5.247 
11.446d. 
By a private ship 6.199 
Freight... 3.979 
— 10.178d. 


No notice is here taken of interest, be- 
cause, as it attaches to the first cost only, 
it will bear alike on all; unless, indeed, 
the commodity should remain long unsold 
after its arrival, in which case that which 
pays the largest freight, would also be 
subject to the heaviest charge for interest. 

Having thus shown the rates at which 
cotton may be imported by regular, extra, 
and private ships, at the present Indian 
price of that article, we will submit an 
estimate of its cost, supposing the price 
in India to fall to what may be considered 
its natural rate. We have it on record, 
that 70 rupees per candy, or 2,410d. per 
lb. will yield to the cultivator a profit 
equal to that derived, by the same class of 
people, from the cultivation of grain. In 
1795-6 the price of cotton to the export- 
ing merchant was about 110 rupees per 
candy, or 3,788d. per lb. Supposing it, 
therefore, to be.again reduced tothis price, 
the calculation will then stand as follows: 


1 lb. of cotton as above 3.788 
Total Cost. 


Add freight 
Per regular ships ...... 6.997 = 10.785d. 
Per extra ditto .....00046 5.247 = 9.035 
Per private ditto ....6. 3.979 = 7,767 


In this case the freight will be: By 
regular ships 184,714 per cent. on the 
original -cost. By extra ditto 138,516 
ditto. By private ditto 105,042 ditto. 

It will be observed, that in the preceding 
calculations I have considered the freight 
by private ships, by which I mean India- 
built ships navigated with Lascars, at 22/. 
15s. per ton; but the private merchants 
of this country assert, and probably on 
just grounds, that they can furnish ship- 
ping at 18/. per ton, which would reduce 
the freight 20,584 per cent. and the cost 
of the cotton in England would be thus 
reduced to 6,936d. per Ib. 

That the Indian prime cost of cotton 
may be again reduced to the natural price 
of the commodity, there is no good reason 
to doubt, if the trade be rendered quite 
free, and the cultivation not hampered by 
impolitic vexations or restraints. The 
quantities now produced in the opposite 
extremities of India, viz. Guzerat, and 
Bengal, and the fitness of almost all the 
intermediate countries for the production 
of this article, of the best quality, would 
be a sufficient warrant of the effect here 
anticipated. When the Company traded 
in pepper from Malabar, and carried away 
annually large cargoes of it, the price to 
private merchants was 175 to 200 rupees 
per candy. The cultivation of pepper 
having been encouraged in the eastern 
islands, and the Company having with- 
drawn from the trade, the price of pepper 
in Malabar is now 56 rupees per candy. 

Ido not say that, in both these cases, the 
Company’s interference in this trade has 
been the sole cause of the excessive in- 
crease of price; but it has been a power- 
ful cause, in the manner explained under 
each head respectively. Pepper, how- 
ever, having fallen from a monopoly, to 
its natural price, there is no good reason 
why cotton, hemp, and other articles in 
demand for home manufactures, might 
not, under similar circumstances, follow 
the same course; and none, I presume, 
but those whose interest suspends their 
judgment, will doubt the general advan- 
tage of natural, over monopoly, prices, or 
assert, in these days, that monopoly prices 
are the only means of « political sal- 
vation,” If the natural prices, hows 
ever, of these commodities should ever be 
restored, it will be evident to every mer- 
chant, from the preceding calculations, 
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hear me, it will be unnecessary ; to those, 
I mean, who are convinced, that evils like 
thesé are no more than the natural off 
spring of the system we are now discuss- 
ing; and who will join me in the regret, 
that talents, such as are possessed by the 
court. of directors and their servants, 
should be misapplied in the continuation 
of such a system; perhaps, indeed, the 
greatest of all its evils, is its tendency to 
bias the judgment, and pervert the under- 
standing of honourable and well disposed 
men, inasmuch as, by its influence and ope- 
ration, it constantly leads them to believe 
that to be an act of prescribed duty, which 
sober and abstract deliberation on the case 
would at once shew them to be wrong. 
This is an evil, too, which no change of 
persons can correct. It is inseparable 
from the system itself. There is a na- 
tural propensity in most persons to ap- 
prove, without examining, every system 
that has received the sanction of high 
authority : and, in executing their assigned 
parts under it, they have at least the satis- 
faction of feeling, that they perform a 
prescribed duty, or are gratifying that 
power which is most interested in its sup- 
—- Others, who see its evils, are wil- 
ing to compromise them in their own 
minds, by considering them as a price 
fairly paid for other parts of the system, 
supposed to be beneficial ; whilst a cer- 
tain degree of odium never fails to attach 
to those who have the courage or the vir- 
tue to notice its defects, With the con- 
tinuance of the system, therefore, we are 
sure of the continuance of all its appro- 
priate injuries, without the slightest pros- 
pect of effectual remedy, till authority 
itself shall proclaim the necessity of a 
change. 


that India cotton may be imported into 
England at about 7d. per |b. for prime 
cost and freight; and therefore at less than 
10d. per lb. including every charge ; 
whilst Concany (the best) hemp would 
cost about 40/. per ton. ‘These rates are 
considerably below what we have long 
been obliged to pay for our supplies from 
America and Russia: and it is conse- 
quently submitted to those, who have the 
power of deciding the question, whether 
it would not be wise to favour the growth 
of our own colonies, by the only encou- 
ragement required, entire freedom, which 
would certainly enable India to undersell 
the rest of the world in these and others 
of its raw productions. 
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How devoutly, therefore, is it to be 
wished, that all who acknowledge, in their 
reasoning, the truth of well-established 
principles, would no longer adhere, in 
their practice, to antiquated and pernicious 
prejudices? Taken as an abstract truth, 
no one now requires to be taught that 
monopoly is an evil, that the interests of 
the many are not to be sacrificed to those 
of the few; and that industry can only 
flourish with freedom, and the certainty 
of enjoying the fruits of its labours. Yet 
where, let me ask, is the practice which 
steadily conforms to these principles ? 

Nothing, certainly, can be more obvious, 
than that industry must in all countries, 
and among all people, depend on hope, on 
expectation, on the probability of success ; 
for capital itself will not be employed to 
promote it, where these feelings do not 
exist as to the general result. ‘The prin- 
ciple is, doubtless, so strong in human na- 
ture, as to resist many discouragements, 
and to contend with a multitude of ob- 
structions ; it possesses moreover an elas- 
ticity which causes it to spring with fresh 
vigour whenever the pressure of these ob- 
structions is removed; but a long con- 
tinuance of them, it must also be remem- 
bered, induces habits on which re-action 
may produce no effect: for where a 
people have laboured for ages under the 
severities of despotic sway ; where a system 
prevails which renders the fruits of |Jabour 
precarious, and subject to vexatious inter- 
ference on the part of power; and where 
the immediate possessor is insecure of a 
free and ful! enjoyment, men are reared 
from infancy, without any of those hopes 
and anticipations of benefit, which are 
the main spring of industry and prospe- 
rity ; indolence and languor take posses- 
sion of the mind, and to the hopelessness 
of attaining comforts and blessings, suc- 
ceeds an indifference to life itself, with a 
concomitant train of moral depravities 
always most observable under such 
systems, and which it requires no other 
cause to account for. These effects are 
sufficiently obvious in India, and when we 
remember the despotism under which 
these countries have so long groaned, when 
we consider that the same system of go- 
vernment, which was established by the 
Mahomedan invaders, has been continued, 
with few improvements, by ourselves ; 
when we look at the principle and amount 
of our taxation, leaving to the mass of the 
people little or no hope beyond that of a 
bare subsistence ; when we reflect on all 
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the vexations to which the trade of the 
country is subjected, as exemplified in the 
recorded history of that of Surat* and other 
places, the attempted monopoly of the 
manufacturers’ labour, the forced diminu- 
tion of their profits, and the frauds, 
evasions, and concealments, they are in 
many instances driven to, in order to ob- 
tain the market value of their industry; 
in short, when we thus see a system exhi- 
biting, in all its parts, the exercise of an 
arbitrary and rigorous power, need we 
seek any other cause to account for the 
habits of the people leading them, to 
‘jive all their days upon rice, and to go 
only half covered with a slight cotton 
cloth??? With these causes, and their 
jnevitable effects before us, it is no small 
trial of our patience, to bear men of talents 
and observation, yet blind to the defects 
of their own institutions, describe the 
innate simplicity of the Indians, as natu- 
rally averting them from the comforts and 
luxuries of life, and their habits, so fixed, 
as to be utterly incapable of change. 


* Because Surat is given as an example, 
it is not to be supposed the evil is confined 
to that spot. Lord Wellesley’s celebrated 
letter of 19th July, 1804, published in this 
country in 1812, shows it to have extended 
throughout the whole of the Madras pro- 
vinces. The mode in which an evil of this 
kind spreads is well described by Mr. 
Bentham; and it is impossible not to be 
struck with the strong resemblance of his 
picture to actual occurrences in the 
country we are treating of. 

« Un premier acte de violence produira 
d’abord un certain degré d’apprehension ; 
voila déja quelques esprits timides décou- 
ragés. Une seconde violence qui succede 
bientét repand une alarme plus considera- 
ble. Les plus prudens commencent a res- 
serrer leurs enterprises, et abandonnent 
peu-d-peu une carriere incertaine. Ame- 
sure que Ces attaques se reitérent, et que le 
system d’oppression prend un caractére 
plus habituel, la dispersion augmente, ceux 
qui ont fai ne sont pas remplacés; ceux 
qui restent tombent dans un etat de lan- 
gueur. C’est ainsi qu’ 4 la longue le 
champ de l’industrie, battu par ces orages, 
peut enfin se trouver désert.”—* Une at- 
teinte portée aux propriétés d’un seul jette 
Valarme parmi les autres proprietaires. 
Le sentiment se communique de proche 
en proche, et la contagion peut enfin 
gagner le corps entier de l’etat.” Vol. 2, 
p. 41, 42. . 
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I do not say that the superstitions of 
the natives have no share in their debase- 
ment ; but 1 do say, they are neither the 
chief nor the primary cause. Superstition 
will tend to perpetuate the moral depravit 
and slavery of a people; but it is iteelf 
an effect of oppression and poverty: and 
if the elastic powers of the mind were re- 
lieved from the overwhelming influence 
of other causes which aggravate the 
wretchedness and confirm the degradation 
of India, natural expansion and improve- 
ment in views, pursuits, and intellect, 
would ensue, and afford the best, nay the 
only chance, of finally subduing the su- 
perstition itself, 

It has been remarked, that under 
despotic governments, and even ina de- 
based and corrupted state of manners, it 
is not uncommon to observe considerable 
progress in those arts which address them- 
selves to the imagination, or are for the 
most part conducive to mere amusement, 
such as music, poetry, painting, &c ; but 
never (I think it is said) in those higher 
sciences and pursuits which improve the 
understanding and the heart. For these 
improvements there must be a field in 
which the active qualities of the mind 
generally may be allowed the freest range. 
But this is the field in which industry and 
prosperity would equally delight; moral 
improvement and that of the condition of 
the people being thus assignable to a 
common influence, may be thought to 
have a natural connection, from which the 
progress of the one can hardly be ex- 
pected, but under circumstances equally 
favourable to that of the other. In this 
view it would be well if the great advo- 
cates for the introduction of Christianity 
into India, were also to consider more fully 
the observations which have been made, 
by very high authorities, on the history 
and progress of the human mind; and it 
would be a blessing of inestimable value, 
if they were consequently led to give 
their powerful aid to the removal of those 
obstructions, which in debasing the con- 
dition of the people, equally and perma- 
nently oppose the accomplishment of 
their own favourite wish. 

It is the condition of the people, I re- 
peat it, that must be first improved; the 
energies through which alone it can be 
effectually ameliorated must be called into 
exercise 3 the mind, in short, must be re- 
lieved of that habitual dread of power, 
which deadens every active faculty, ere it 
can be fitted to receive improvement from 
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the divine precepts of the gospel; in its 
present inert state, force, or poverty, or 
interest, may make converts; but they, 
like their predecessors, will be Christians 
in name alone, humbled rather than exalted 
by the change, and, from a feeling of self 
degradation, more than ever prone to the 
depravities of our nature. We may, here- 
after, have to boast of numbers, but till 
the moral energies of the people have 
greater means of developement, we may 
have to blush for the examples, possibly 
for the acts, which misguided zeal shall 
have produced; and to regret, when too 
Jate, that we mistook the only course 
which, if steadily pursued, would have 
conducted our steps to certain success, 

Hoping, therefore, that the condition of 
this interesting people may, at so critical 
a juncture as the present, not be over- 
looked by parliament; and having given 
my views of the only method, through 
which either their happiness or moral im- 
provement can be materially promoted, | 
shall here close with repeating my former 
wish, that the Company’s commercial 
system may, as soon as possibie, be 
brought to an end, aud that their know- 
ledge and experience may then be wholly 
directed to their political affairs; from 
which, as much advantage may be anti- 
cipated to result to themselves, and to the 
parent state, as to the countries they are 
deputed to govern. 

And as twenty years more of exclusive 
privilege will prolong, beyond what is 
necessary, the evils | have on this and a 
former night endeavoured to describe, I 
object to it as the period of the new 
charter now proposed to be granted, 
Ilalf that term is, in my humble opinion, 
quite sufficient for all the useful purposes 
intended to be secured, by a gradual abo- 
lition of the Company’s monopoly. 


Extracts fromthe Appendix to Mr. Rickards’s 
Speeches. 


The condition of the husbandman or 
ryot of India, and the system of taxation, 
which spreads want and misery through 
regions abounding with the richest pro- 
ductions of nature, appear to be imper- 
fectly known, or little considered, even in 
the metropolis of the British empire ; or 
they would, sooner, have awakened the 
active feelings of philanthropy, which so 
eminently distinguish our age and country ; 
the interference of which, it is presumed, 
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cannot be less meritorious, nor, it is hoped, 
less efficacious, than in the great cause, 
which, after many years conflict between 
natural justice and commercial policy, at 
last prevailed, in securing the African 
from captivity and the scourge. 

The dejected sons of Asia might prefer 
even stronger claims on our sense of na- 
tional honour and humanity, since they 
have long been under the immediate 
guardianship of the British constitution, 
whose glory it is, impartially to watch 
over all its subjects and dependents, with- 
out regarding the quality of the person, 
or the distance of his abode. 

The consideration due to the natives of 
India was urged on the notice of parlia- 
ment, at the epoch of prolonging the 
trading privileges of the East India Corm- 
pany for a.further period of twenty years ; 
and although a disclosure of the defects 
and abuses in our revenue institutions was 
received with all the attention, which its 
relevancy to the commercial points, then 
under discussion, permitted to expect, yet 
of necessity the explanatory details, which 
form the appendices of the speeches, 
could not be introduced in a debate. The 
reader will here find, that the author’s ob- 
servations on the principles of Indian 
finance, and his animadversions on the 
evils which it encourages, are justified by 
official and authentic documents, and sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimonies of 
men, whose opinions, like his own, are the 
result of personal observation and expe- 
rience in the country, whose cause is now 
brought to the bar of British justice. 

It will grieve him, if any pious Christian 
take offence at his manner of expressing 
himself, on the important subject of com- 
municating the light of the Gospel to 
minds hitherto held impervious to its rays. 
His observations are all precautionary, in- 
tended to relieve our holy religion from 
the shame of practices unworthy of its 
divine origin, and to avert miscarriage, 
disappointinent, and regret, from its most 
benevolent professors. 

Although to implicate in the errors of 
our Indian government the sacred cha- 
racter of our faith, may be thought unjust 
or invidious, the association is inseparable 
in the minds of those, who impute their 
misery to our avarice and ambition, The 
foreign sovereigns and the foreign mis- 
sionaries, both coming from the same 
country, will be equally objects of distrust 
and jealousy to a timid people, unless the 
practice of Christianity, in deeds of mercy 
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and charity by the one, precede, accom- 
pany, and exemplify the preaching of the 
other. Let us only well consider the rela- 
tion in which we stand towards the natives 
of India. If our arm of power is no 
longer dipped in blood, every sinew is 
strained in the exactions of revenue; but 
terror, and dismay, whether excited by 
the sword, the tax-gatherer, or monopoly, 
are alike inimical to conviction, which, to 
reach the heart, should be the result of 
free enquiry, undisturbed consideration, 
and calm reflection ; and these it is vain 
to look for in a state of degradation and 
oppression, What confidence can the 
Hindoo have in our warmest zeal for his 
spiritual welfare, if all his temporal inte- 
rests are made subservient to our lust of 
wealth? He will entertain no flattering 
idea of our sincerity, if we offer only our 
religion, in return for the possession of his 
worldly goods, and the subversion of his 
natural rights. 

Is it not then fair to ask, and reasonable 
to expect, that the genuine spirit of 
Christianity should operate on the rulers 
of India, to abate the rigour of Mahom- 
medan taxation as readily as they would 
disclaim, for themselves and their ser- 
vants, the adoption of any Mahommedan 
imposture, or Hindoo superstition ? that a 
religion of good-will towards all mankind 
should induce them, in mercy, to lower 
the contributions of the Indian husband- 
man to a level with the rates of other 
agricultural countries ? 

Until this be done; until there be a 
general amelioration of the ryot’s condi- 
tion, it is apprehended, that when the 
book, which contains the life and doctrines 
of the blessed Jesus, shall be spread be- 
fore a votary of Brama, with none but the 
mildest persuasives for him to peruse it 
patiently and deliberately, he will have 
a right to tell us, who call ourselves 
Christians, that “ our practice is syste- 
matically at variance with the merciful 
religion we invite him to embrace. That 
half a century’s experience of our govern- 
ment in Bengal, and much longer ac- 
quaintance with our commerce there and 
in the peninsula, have given too few exam- 
ples of the Christian virtues for us to ex- 
pect, that the simple Indian will change 
the belief of his ancestors for that of 
European masters—and might he not be 
allowed to complain, that judging of the 
tree by its fruits, to himself and his whole 
race it is full of bitterness ?” 

It has been said by a distinguished pre- 
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late of the Church of England,* that 
“truth is most easily discerned in those 
reasonings and opinions, which tend to 


practice ; because the absurdity and in- 


convenience of them is sooner dis- 
covered.” 

Like the Rechabites of old, who merited 
a blessing from a prophet,t+ the bramins 
tenaciously observe the sober customs 
of their fathers: like the disobedient 
Israelites, who were admonished by this 
example of conformity, we might be re- 
proached with neglect of the public ordi- 
nances of our Church as to divine worship, 
with profanation of the Sabbath, and too 
common intemperance. In these in- 
stances of practical obedience, the mis- 
sionary from an European settlement, 
would be confounded by being told, 
“ Cast out the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

But if European manners excite in the 
natives of India no disposition to receive 
the articles of our belief, much more dis- 
couraging to every true Christian will be 
the reflection, that their hearts are com- 
pletely estranged, and their disposition for 
religious instruction opposed, by feelings 
of distress, resentment, and disgust, under 
merciless demands of revenue; the 
heaviest burthen which the Moguls, in the 
wantonness of conquest, ever imposed on 
this submissive people, having been de- 
clared to be fixed unalterably tor ever, by 
the Christian successors of Timour and 
Aurengzebe. 

Evangelical preaching from the most 
hallowed lips, will make little impression 
on the minds of the Hindoos, so long as 
the influence of Christianity produces, on 
the part of its professors, no abatement of 
a system borrowed from the disciples of 
Mahomet. Islamism itself will hardly 
present a more forbidding aspect to the 
victims of injustice, who see half the pro- 
duce of their fields swept away from 
their use by Christian hands, with as 
little remorse as by the sanguinary Mus- 
sulmans. ft 


* Tillotson’s Sermon 130, concerning 
the perfections of God. 

+ Jeremiah, chap. xxxv. 

{ It is related by Robertson in his His- 
tory of America, (book 3,) that a cazique 
of Hispaniola, who had opposed the Spa- 
niards in their first invasion of his country, 
was taken and condemned to be burnt; 
and when he was fastened to the stake, a 
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The Fifth Report of the Select Commit- 
tee of the honourable House of Commons 
on the Affairs of the East India Company, 
contains the following among other inte- 
resting information as to the origin of our 
revenue institutions, and the rates of taxa- 
tion in India, the oppressive influence of 
which baffles every effort at improvement, 
civil or religious. 

“ As it was the opinion of some intelli- 
gent servants of the Company, that it 
would, in the approaching settlement,* 
be more advisable to resort to the institu- 
tions and rules of the old government, 
with which the natives were acquainted, 
than to proceed upon principles and rules 
in the administration of justice and reve- 
hue, derived from a state of society, to 
which they were entire strangers ; your 
committee will proceed to explain the 
scheme of internal policy, in the manage- 
ment of the land revenue, to which it was 
contended, by the persons above alluded 
to, the preference should be given.” 

“In the extensive plains of India, a 
large proportion, estimated in the Com- 
pany’s provinces at one-third by lord 
Cornwallis, at one-half by others, and by 
some at two-thirds, of land capable of 
cultivation, lies waste, and probably was 
never otherwise. It became, therefore, of 
importance to the native governments, 
whose principal financial resource was 
the land revenue, to provide, that as the 
population and cultivation should increase, 
the state might derive its proportion of ad- 
vantage from this progressive augmenta- 
tion. Whatever might be the motive of 
its introduction, the rule for fixing the 
government share of the crop had this 
tendency. This rule is traceable, as a 
general principle, through every part of 
the empire, which hae yet come under the 
British dominion, and undoubtedly had 


Franciscan friar, labouring to convert him, 
promised immediate admittance into the 
joys of Heaven, if he would embrace the 
Christian faith. After some pause, he says, 
“ Are there any Spaniards in that region of 
bliss which you describe ?”—* Yes,” re- 
plied the monk, “ but only such as are 
worthy and good.’’—« The best of them,” 
replied the indignant cazique, “ have 
neither worth nor goodness. I will not 
go toa place where I may meet one of 
that accursed race.” 

* On the arrival in India of lord Corn- 
wallis, anno 1786. Vide Fifth Report, 
page 15. 
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its origin in times anterior to the entry 
of the Mahomedans into India. By this 
rule the produce of the land, whether 
taken in kind, or estimated in money, was 
understeod to be shared in distinct pro- 
portions between the cultivator and the 
government, The shares varied when 
the land was recently cleared, and re- 
quired extraordinary labour ; but when it 
was fully settled and productive, the cul- 
tivator had about two-fifths, and the go- 
vernment the remainder. ‘The govern- 
ment share was again divided with the 
zemindar and the village officers, in such 
proportion, that the zemindar retained no 
more than about one-tenth of this share, 
or little more than three-fiftieth parts of 
the whole; but, in instances of merito- 
rious conduct, the deficiency was made up 
to him by special grants of land, denomi- 
nated nauncaur, or subsistence ; the small 
portions which remained were divided be- 
tween the mokuddim, or head cultivator 
of the village, who was supposed instru- 
mental in originally settling the village, 
or derived his right by inheritance, or 
by purchase, from that transaction, and 
who had still the charge of promoting and 
directing its cultivation—the pausbaun or 
gorayat, whose duty it was to guard the 
crop, and the putwarry or village ac- 
countant, perhaps the only inhabitant who 
could write, and on whom the cultivators 
relied for an adjustment of their demands 
and payments to be made on account of 
their rents—besides these persons, who, 
from the zemindars downwards, can be 
regarded in no other light than as servants 
of the government, provision was made 
either by an allotted share of the pro- 
duce, or by a special grant of land, for the 
canongoe or confidential agent of the go- 
vernment, whose name implies that he 
was the depositary and promulgator of 
the established regulations, and whose 
office was intended as a check on the con- 
duct in financial transactions of all the 
rest.” 

« Under the superintendence of this 
officer, or one of his gomastahs or ap- 
pointed agents, were placed a certain 
number of adjacent villages, the accounts 
of which, as kept by the putwarries, were 
constantly open to his inspection, and the 
transactions in which, with regard to the 
occupancy of the land, and the distinction 
of boundaries, came regularly under bis 
cognizance, in a form that enabled him, 
at any time when called. upon, to report 
to the government the quantity of land in 
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cultivation, the nature of the produce, the 
amount of rent paid, and generally the 
disposal of the produce, agreeably to the 
shares allotted by the rules, as above ex- 
plained. To his office, moreover, reference 
might be had, to determine contested 
boundaries, the use of rivers or reservoirs 
for irrigation, and generally in all disputes 
concerning permanent property or local 
usage, within the limits of his official 
Tange.” 

The following extract from His'orica! 
Sketches of the Mysoor, by colonel Wilks, 
may serve to give a more complete idea 
of the organization of society in India, 
and to place the siiuation of the natives ina 
more interesting point of view, from its re- 
semblance to primev.] simplicity. 

“ Every Indian* village is, and appears 
always to have been in fact, a separate 
community or republic, and exhibits a 
living picture of that state of things which 
theorists have imagined in the earlier 
stages of civilization, when men have as- 
sembled in communities, for the purpose 
of reciprocally administering to each 
other’s wants. 1. The Goud, Potail, Muc- 
cudim, or Mundil (as he is named in dif. 
ferent languages) is the judge and magis- 
trate. 2. The Curnum, Shamboag, or 
Putwaree, is the register. 3. The Paliary 
or Schulwar: and, 4. The Potee, are seve- 
rally the watchmen of the village and of 
the crops. 5. ‘Ihe Neerguntee distributes 
the water of the streams or reservoirs in 
just proportion to the several fields. 6. 
The Jotishee or Joshee, or astrologer, per- 
forms the essential service of announcing 
the seasons of seed time and harvest, and 
the imaginary benefit of unfolding the 
lucky or unlucky days, and hours, for all 
the operations of farming: 7th the smith, 
and sth carpenter, frame the rude instra- 
ments of husbandry, and the ruder dweli- 
ing of the farmer. 9. The potter fabri 
cates the only utensils of the village. 10. 
The washerman keeps clean the few gar- 
ments which are spun, and sometimes 
woven, in the family of the farmer, or 
purchased at the nearest market. 11. 
The barber contributes to the cleanliness, 
and assists in the toilet of the villagers, 
12. The silversmith, marking the approach 
of luxury, manufactures the simple orna- 
ments with which they delight to bedeck 
their wives and their daughters; and these 
twelve officers (Barra lullowuttee or Ay- 
angada) or requisite members of the com- 


* Wilks’s South of India, page 117. 
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munity, receive the compensation of their 
labour, either in allotments of land from 
the corporate stock, or in fees, consisting 
of fixed proportions of the crop of every 
farmer in the village. In some instances 
the lands of a village are cultivated in 
common, and the crop divided in the pro- 
pertions of the labour contributed, but 
generally each occupant tills his ewn 
field ; the waste land is a common pas- 
ture for the cattle of the village; its ex 
ternal boundaries are as carefully marked 
as those of the richest field, and they are 
maintained as a common right of the vil- 
lage, or rather township (a term\which 
more correctly describes the thing ia our 
contemplation) to the exclusion of others, 
with as much jealousy and rancour as the 
frontiers of the most poteut kingdoms. 
Such are the primitive component parts 
of all the kingdoms ot India. Their tech- 
nical combination to compose districts, 
provinces, or principaliues, of from ten to 
a hundred thousand villages, has been in- 
finitely diversified, at different periods, by 
the wisdom or caprice of the chiet ruler, 
or by the vigour and resistance of those 
who, in every age, country, and condition, 
have coveted independence for them- 
selves, and the power to govern the 
greatest possible number of their fellow 
creatures. Menu’s arrangement places a 
lord over one town with its district (which 
is precisely the township above described) ; 
a lord of ten, of twenty, of a hundred, and 
of'd thousand, in a scale of regular subor- 
dination, reporting and receiving com- 
mands successively from the next in gra- 
dation, and fixes with precision the salaries 
and perquisites of each: his scheme of 
government recognizes none of those per- 
sons who in these days are known by the 
several designations of Wadeyars, Poligars, 
Zemindars, Deshayes, &c. (all in their 
respective jurisdictions) assuming when 
they dare the witle of raja or king; all 
officers enumerated by Menu have, in 
their several scales, at diflerent periods, 
simply acted as agents of the sovereign 5 
as farmers of, revenue contracting with 
the sovereign for a certain sum, and levy- 
ing what they can as partisans or chiefs of 
\roops; receiving an assignment on reve- 
nues, managed by another, or the direct 
‘wanagement themsely.s, for the purpose 
of defraying the pry of the trovps.” 

“In these several capacities they may 
have continued obedient to the sovereign 
who deputed them, they may have ob- 
tained from his favour, or from his fears, a 
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remission of part of the sum to be ac- 
counted for, they may have rebelled and 
usurped the whole government, or have 
established a small independent principa- 
lity, or a larger: but with regard to the 
villages or townships, of which the prin- 
Cipality is composed, they have appeared 
but in one character; viz. the govern- 
ment, the sovereign: a person exercising 
sovereign authority on his own account, or, 
by delegation, on account of another. The 
interior constitution and condition of each 
separate township remains unchanged : 
no revolutions affect it, no conquest 
reaches it. It is not intended to assert, 
that the village in our contemplation may 
not have produced the Cesar of his little 
world: the rights of the inhabitants may 
have been invaded by the potail, by the 
poligar ruling over twenty, by the wa- 
deyar ruling over thirty-three, by the 
collector over two hundred, or by the 
sovereign of twenty thousand townships, 
each or either of these persons may have 
attempted, or have succeeded, or have 
failed, in persuading or forcing an aug- 
mentation of the proportion of money, or 
of grain, paid by the township to the 
state; but the conquests, usurpations, or 
revolutions, considered as such, have abso- 
Jutely no influence on its condition. The 
conqueror, or usurper, directly, or through 
his agents, addresses himself as sovereign 
or representative of the sovereign to the 
head of the township; its officers, its 
boundaries, and the whole frame of its in- 
terior management, remain unalterably the 
same,* and it is of importance to remem- 
ber, that every state in India is a congeries 
of these little republics.” 

“ A certain number of villages, with a 
society thus organized, formed a pergun- 
nah; acertain number of those, compre- 


* Every village, with its twelve Ayan- 
gadees, as they are called, is a little re- 
public, with the potail ai the head of it; 
and India is a mass of such’ republics. 
The inhabitants, during war, look chiefly 
to their own potail. They give them- 
selves no trouble about the breaking up 
and division of kingdoms; while the 
village remains entire, they care not to 
what power itis translerred ; wherever it 
goes the internal management remains 
unaltered; the potai is still the collector 
and magistrate, and head farmer. From 
the age of Menu, until this day, the set- 
tlements have been made either with or 
through the potails.—Wilks, 

( VOL, XXVII. ) 
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hending a tract of country equal perhaps 
to a moderate sized English county, was 
denominated a chuckla; of these a cer- 
tain number and extent formed a circar ; 
a few of these formed the last or grand 
division, styled a soubah, of which, by 
the dewanny grant, the British govern- 
ment had obtained two, the soubah of 
Bengal, that of Bahar, with part of Orissa.” 

On the subject of the havelly lands of 
Fort St. George, (lands of which govern- 
ment considered itself the proprietor, and 
having no intermediate occupants or 
agents, as zemindars, polygars, &c. be- 
tween the sovereign and the cultivators) 
the Fifth Report, page 117, adds, “ Your 
Committee will first detail the principles 
of revenue administration, progressively 
adopted by the Company’s government in 
the latter description of territory, genes 
rally distinguished by the name of circar 
or havelly lands. The interest in the soil 
was generally found to be divided be- 
tween government and the cultivator. 

«The established or understood share 
of the former, from paddy lands, or wet, 
designated by the term nunjah, was ge- 
nerally received in kind, at rates varying 
from 40 to 60 per cent. of the gross pro- 
duce, subject to a deduction of certain 
proportions distributed among the ser- 
vants, and appropriated to charitable uses. 
The government share of dry grain cul- 
ture, called punjah, which was consider- 
ably less than in the nunjah lands, was 
mostly received in money,” &c. 

“ The demand on the cultivator was, 
however, by no means confined to the es- 
tablished rates of land tax or rent; for, 
besides the sayer duties and taxes, per- 
sonal and professional, the ryot was sub- 
ject to extraordinary aids, additional as- 
sessments, and to the private exactions of 
the officers of government, or renters, and 
their people : so that what was left to the 
ryot was little more than what he was 
enabled to secure by evasion and conceal- 
ment.” 

Of the general administration under 
the Mahommedans, we have it reported 
by the Select Committee, page 5, that 
“the information communicated to the 
directors by the supreme government in 
1772, represented the internal govern- 
ment to be in a state of disorder, and the 
people suffering great oppression: these 
evils were imputed to the nature of the 
former administration.” ‘ The nazims 
exacted what they could from the zemin- 
dars, and great farmers of the revenue, 
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whom they left at liberty to plunder all 
below, reserving to themselves the. prero- 
gative of plundering them in turn, when 
they were supposed to have enriched 
themselves with the spoils of the country: 
the whole system thus resolved itself on 
the part of the public officers into habitual 
extortion and injustice, which produced 
on that of the cultivator the natural con- 
sequences, concealment, and evasion, by 
which government was defrauded of a 
considerable part of its just demands.” 

« With respect to the administration of 
justice, the regular course was every 
where suspended, but every man exercised 
it who had the power of compelling others 
to submit to his decisions.” 

These indeed are but the natural effects 
of such a land-tax as we are considering, 
and must inevitably be felt under every 
administration which has the injustice to 
enforce or adopt it. 

It is now officially recorded, and before 

arliament, that of the produce of lands 
in India, the cultivator had about 3ths 
only, and government the remainder, for 
the purposes of the state, and to provide 
for the officers employed under it, to as- 
certain and collect this revenue, of which 
yoths appear to be the return thus made 
to government, allowing at most ,th to 
the zemindar, or resident collector, for 
his trouble. But the most affecting pic- 
ture of Indian misery is the account of 
the havelly lands of Fort St, George, 
where, after payment of the established 
Jand-tax to government, which varied 
_ from 40 to 60 per cent. of the gross pro- 
duce, extraordinary public and private 
exactions, on what was intended to belong 
to the ryot, so reduced the residue, as, in 
the emphatic words of the committee—to 
leave him little besides what he was ena- 
bled to secure by evasion and conceal- 
ment. 

Such were “ the institutions and rules 
of the old government,” to which it was 
deemed advisable to resort! Such was 
the state of a vast country, with sixty mil- 
lions of souls, when a corporation of Chris- 
tian merchants succeeded to the autho- 
rity of its Mussulman conquerors: and 
odious as the comparison may be felt, it 
would be culpable evasion of incontro- 
vertible evidence to deny, that these Ma- 
hommedan principles of finance are the 
basis, taken by the honourable Company, 
for their permanent settlement of the re- 
venues of India. - 

Za Great Brifain, where humanity is 
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honoured, and justice made the chief aim 
of government, we should consider it a 
compromise of the national honour, to 
listen for a moment to suggestions for au- 
thorising or sanctioning, in the conduct of 
our fellow-countrymen, in any settlement 
however remote, the immoralities or 
cruelties of Mahomet and _ his followers. 
Degradation of one-half of the human 
species in the female sex, polygamy, and 
proselytism by the sword, we condemn 
with just abhorrence and virtuous indig- 
nation; how then, it may be enquired, 
from the impure fountain, whence these 
and other enormities have overflowed 
large portions of the earth, how from the 
source of imposture and usurpation in the 
Mahommedans, can we, can Christians, 
draw justification, or seek precedents, for 
taking from a husbandman one half of the 
produce of his fielis? A burthen un- 
known, not only in Britain, but unheard 
of in any other part of the world, 

Lest any one should hesitate entering 
into the author’s objections to the rate of 
this tax, from doubts of its being actually 
renewed and enforced by the British so- 
vereigns of India, the following official 
extracts may be necessary to the informa- 
tion of readers, unaccustomed to the de- 
tails of eastern exactions. 


Extract of a Letter from the Judge of 
Broach, dated 11th May, 1808, ad- 
dressed to the Governor in Council of 
Bombay. 

“ The right of the honourable Compa- 
ny, as rulers and sovereigns, to one-half 
of the produce of the government lands, 
is one of the first and most undisputed 
principles of the old established laws of 
this part of their territories.” 


The Appendix to the Fifth Report con- 
tains the following extracts from the re- 
ports of collectors on surveys and assess- 
ments, 

The lands in Paddy Fields, yielding 
two crops, are ascertained to be 562,154 
Goontahs, 

The highest of which is as follows: 
The first crop of the best of wet 

The second crop from the same 


25 6 

Deduct Sotundrum, &c. equal 124 


Remains . . . 22 33 
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Ryot’s share. . . . 144 
Circar (or government) 
share . .. Il 


22 114 


The fractions being let go to the Ryots. 


The lowest rate of the lands giving 
two crops is thus settled : 


The first crop produces . . . . 106 
The second crop . . . 5 4 


16 

Deduct Sotundrum, &c. of 124 per 
cent. . . e . 
14 


Ryot’sshare . .... 7 
Circar (or government) share 7 
— 14 


The lands yielding one crop are rated 
from 26, 4, to 13. 15, 
The whole produce of thefirstsort 15 


13 14 
Ryot’sshare . . . . . 6 63 
Circar (or government) share 0 63 


The total average produce* on the 
Jands giving two crops is as follows: 


Whole average produce per 


Geontsh . @ « 
Sotundrum, at 124 percent. . . 2 9} 
ly 42 


Of which 
The Ryot’s share is (only) 9 8,5 
Circar (or government) 
shave . - 98% 
19 43 


The total average produce in the lands 
yielding one crop is as follows : 


Whole average produce. . . . 119 


Ryot’sshare . . . 5 144 
Circar (or government) 
share . . 5 
— 10 3} 


* Fifth Report, 76h 
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Extracts from Mr. Hodgson’s Reports in 
Appendix to Fifth Report. Page 935. 


“In the northern circars, for instance, 
the ryots have paid a fixed revenue for 
ages; that is, they have given 50 per 
cent, or more or less of their produce, ace 
cording to local circumstances, either in 
money or in kind,” 

Page 962. “It is recorded of Benares, 
that two modes of paying landed assess- 
ments prevail in that province. By the 
first, the husbandman engages to pay the 
value of one half of whatever in the 
course of the year the farm shall be found 
to yield. By the second, he makes him- 
self responsible for the original land-tax 
imposed by the emperor Akbar, together 
with such additional assessments as late 
reigns have prescribed.” 


Extract from the printed Report of the 
Bengal Commissioners appointed to 
settle the Province of Malabar, in 
1793. Vol. 1, page 247. 


“ The chief and council (of Telichery) 
ordered that the assessment on the oarts 
should continue inthe usual manner, which, 
whilst only rated, as above-mentioned, at 
25 per cent. on the produce, remained in 
a proportion of one-fourth more lightly 
taxed than the rest of Malabar; there 
being no rule better understood, or more 
fully and readily acquiesced in, with re- 
spect to the assessment of the country in 
general, than that the government is en- 
titled to one-half of the effective produce 
of both trees and vines.” 


Extracts from Mr. Shore’s (Lord Teign- 
mouth’s) Minute, 18th June, 1739, ia 
Appendix to the Filth Report. Page 
180. 


“ ] assume, as a fact, the ryots pay in a 
proportion of one-half of the gross pro- 
duce of their lands.” 

Page 181. “ The rates of assessment 
are so heavy on the ryots in many dis- 
tricts, that I believe their capacity to dis- 
charge them arises from their secretly 
holding lands which pay no rent. How 
far this may extend, I know not.” 

Numerous other authentic documents 
might be quoted from tie same report; 
but these, it is presumed, will suffice to 
shew that such is the rate of impost on 
the agriculture of India. 


Of the abuses in the management and 
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collection of this revenue, an example 
may be taken from the 
TansorE Report. 
« By the committee appointed to inves- 


tigate the abuses exercised by the native 


servants of government, employed in the 
administration of the revenues of Tanjore, 


(Signed) Harnis, 
Joun WALLACE, 
Cembaconum, W. Biacksurne.” 


$ist July, 1804. 


«It is well known to government, that 
the manner in which the land revenues of 
Tanjore have been of late years adminis- 
tered, was by an aumanie division of the 
crops. The facility, which that system of 
management atlords, of committing depre- 
dations on the revenue, was, from its first 
establishment, well known to the collector, 
who appears to have instituted every pos- 
sible check for the preventing of those 
abuses, to which, he was fully aware, the 
system was in this respect liable. That 
these checks were well calculated to en- 
sure the ends for which they were adopted, 
the committee have full proof from their 
effects in the first year of the aumanie, 
1210, when the sircar servants were not 
linked together by a common chain of in- 
terested villainy and corruption, and when 
the trifling depredations on the revenue 
were confined to a few petty monigars 
and inferior landholders. But restraints, 
which in that case were effectual, and 
which would have remained so, had any 
one class of the native servants continued 
in the upright discharge of their duty, 
became of little avail, when the whole 
mass of servants, both in the cutcherrys 
and in the districts, felt the desire and 
sought the means of peculation and 
plunder.” 

“ From the accounts given in by the 
meerassadars to the committee,” (under 
circumstances by which a confession was 
obtained from the parties concerned in 
the depredations on the revenue, as amply 
detailed in the Report) “ it would appear 
that in the three harvest years or Fuslies 
1211, 12, and 13, the total quantity of the 
Nuajah produce kept out of the circar ac- 
counts, and concealed from the kaowledge 
of the collector, «mounted to 9154 garce, 
of which total amount 4707 garce formed 
the actual depredation on the nunjah re- 
venues of government. This grain, bad 
it been brought to account, would have 
augmented the actual revenues of the 


three years in the sum of star pagodas 
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1,21,636. 25 f. 53 c. (48,6541. sterling, 
calculated at 8s. per pagoda) according to 
the average price for which the govern- 
ment grain sold in the different talooks for 
the Fuslies in question.” 

« The committee feel little hesitation in 
stating the poonjah embezzlement, at star 
pagodas 71,205. 6 f. 69 c. and that of the 
total embezzlement on the revenues of 
Sornadajum 12,521. 12, 11. making a 
total embezzlement on the revenues of the 
high lands in Fusly 12/1 of star pagodas, 
83,7206. 19 fs. In Fusly 1213, the Poonjah 
land, including the Sornadayum, had been 
rented to the inhabitants,” 


«“ The land revenues of 
Fuslys 1211, 12, and 
13, have by the joint 
depredationsand cor. 
ruption of the mee- 
rassadars and cirear 
servants, sullered a S.P. Fs. C. 
defaication of - -* 2,05,363 2 53 
To which the 
amount of embez- 
zlement of grain in 
1210 - - = - = 2,502 35 48 


Total defalcation of 

land revenue since 

the establishment of 

the Aumanie system 2,07.865 35 21 
Frauds in the other 

heads of receipt- - 15,461 36 26 
Frauds in the disburse- 

ments as they affect 

government - - - 39,650 29 13 
Frauds inthe Treasury (6,570 37 15 


Total loss by govern- 

ment in Fusly 1210, 

11, 12,and13 - - 2,69,549 14 75 
Further amount of 

frauds on the dis- 

bursements, not af- 

fecting government 

but individuals - - 13,714 17 40 
Frauds not affecting 

the receipts nor dis- 

bursements of go- 

vernment - - - 27,269 32 51 


Total loss sustained by 
government and in- 
dividuals - - -43,10,533 23 6 


* £.82,145 sterling. 
t £.124,213 sterling. 
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«« On the degrees of guilt of the several 
depredators, the committee cannot deem 
it either just or politic, to measure the 
delinquency of each individual by the de- 
gree of profit which he derived from his 
guilt; for itis not by the actual sum re- 
ceived by any one, or any ten, of the in- 
dividuals concerned, that the revenues of 
government have suffered ; it is from the 
example of corruption, and the spirit of 
rapacity, manifested by the superior ser- 
vants, that a system of daring frauds has 
been diffused throughout the whole of the 
native establishument employed in the 
management of the revenues, and that the 
whoie tenantry of an extensive and popu- 
lous province have been almost seduced 
from their allegiance, and led into measures 
of a nature the most flagitious,” 

« The peshcar of the collectors cutcher- 
ry, the inerpreters in the collectors 
and assistants cutcherries, the head 
hirearrah, and the head deloyet, from 
the very nature of their offices, could 
have prevented by their integrity, or 
discovered by their vigilance, any at- 
tempt at fraud or embezzlement, on 
the part of the other servants of the 
establishment ; but by a base, unprinci- 
pled, and interested abandonment of every 
part of their duty, they have, for a com- 
paratively small profit, occasioned a con- 
siderable loss to government, by sepa- 
rating from it, and encouraging in secret 
enmity with it, the people of a whole 


country. 
S. Ps. 


« The peschars monthly salary was 100 
His depredations on government - 13,144 
And on individuais - - - «= - 6,849 
« The interpreter of the collectors 
cutcherry, Rungarow, had a 
monthly salary of - - - - 50 
His depredations on the public are 3,609 
On individuals - - + 4076 


« The interpreter in the cutcherry 

of the first assistant, Ramiah, had 

a mouthly salary of - - - - 20 
His depredations on the public 

amountto - = = 8,821 
And onindividuals - - = - = 1,835 


« The interpreter in the cutcherry 
of the second assistant, Chedum- 
baranada Moodely, had a month- 
ly salary of - - - 20 
His depredations on the public 
amountto = = = = 3,088 
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S. Ps, 
And on individuals,to - - - - $11 


“« The head bircarrah hada monthly 

salary of - - - - 10 
His depredations on the public are 2,128 
And on individuals - - = - 227 


“« The head deloyet had a monthly 
allowance of - - - - = « 10 

His depredations on the public are 1,140 

on individuals - - - - 2058 


“« The javabnavis received a month- 
ly salary of - - - = 15 
His depredations on the public 


amountto - - - « 4J,492 
And on individuals to - - - - 893 


The Committee conclude their Report 
by inserting the following statement, 
shewing the proportion which the embez- 
zlement and frauds, in the four Fuslys, 
bear to the net revenues of those years. 


« Embezzlement on the 
Receipts aud Disburce- 
ments of Government, 
in Fuzlees, 1210, 11, S.P. Fs. C. 
12,and 13: - - = 2,69,549 14 75 
« Recorded net revenue 
in the same years - -34,40,356 33 39 


Total net revenue -37,09,50G 6 34 


“ Or sterling £.107,820, embezzled out 
of £.1,483,902.” 


This instance of a general combination 
against the government is a melancholy 
demonstration of the common teclings of 
the natives, under the present adiuninistras 
tion of the revenue, and may ve contrasted 
with very different etlects of moderation in 
another district, as recorded in the Fifth 
Report of the 5: lect Committee. 

« The ceded districts were obtained by 
the Company in 1800, and were placed 
under lieutenant colonel Thomas Munro; 
this very extensive tract of country, which, 
including the tributary district of Kure 
noul, is larger than Scotland, and which is 
considered to contain a population of 
about two millions, had been sunk to the 
lowest point of declension by a weak and 
improvident government: the value at 
which it was ceded was 16,51,545 star 
pagodas, including all beads of revenue. 
The collector in the first instance fixed 
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his rents much below what had been the 
former demand, increasing it only as the 
means of the ryot, and the improving 
state of the country, enabled him safely to 
do; he returned to England at the end of 
the year 1807, having been upwards of 


seven years in the charge of the districts. 


During this period the land revenues had 
increased from 10,06,593 pagodas to 
15,17,272, or from 402,6371. to 606,909/. 
sterling, having in one year (1805-6) in 
which the season was extraordinarily fa- 
vourable, exceeded that amount in consi- 
derably more than a lac of star pagodas. 
The whole amount realized within that 
period, and up to the conclusion of the 
revenue year 1807-8, including the other 
branches of revenue, was no Jess than 
1,19,90,419 star pagodas, 4,796,1681. ster- 
ling, with a remission on the whole of no 
more than 3,415 pagodas | f. 22 c. or 
1,368/ s erling.” 

«It was recorded by the acting go- 
vernor, on the resignation of lieut. colonel 
Munro, “ that the inhabitants, from dis- 
united hordes of lawless freebooters, had 
become as far advanced in civilization, 
submission to the laws, and obedience to 
the magistrates, as any subjects under the 
Madras governinent; that every one 
seemed satisfied with his situation; and 
that the regret of the people was universal 
on the departure of the principal col- 
lector.—It was also stated by the prin- 
cipal collector himself on that occasion, 
that if no alteration was attempted, the 
ceded districts would yield, one year with 
another, about 18 lacs of pagodas, and 
that it would never be necessary to call 
out asingle Sepoy to support the col- 
lections.—In the following year 1808-9, 
the total collections amounted to no less 
than star pagodas 18,02,570, (721,033/. 
sterling) of which sum 16,69,908 (667,963/. 
sterling) consisted of land revenue only.” 

With these opposite effects in the re- 
venue administration of India before us, 
with such evidence of abject treachery 
and fraud in one case, and of loyalty, at- 
tachment, and industry in the other, a 
natural desire will arise to relieve a nu- 
merous people from the galling yoke of 
exactions, which leave them no resource 
but deceit or violence : and after admiring 


’ the example of moderation which reflects 


so much honour on colonel Munro, we 
cannot refuse joining in the regret ex- 
pressed by colonel Wilks, (ch. 5, p. 185.) 

« That the long and uninterrupted sub- 
jugation of Hindostan by Mahommedan 
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priuces had so far obliterated the best 
characters of the ancient Hindoo consti- 
tution, as to present to the first English 
observers nothing but Mahommedan in- 
stitutions and edicts, as the earliest docu- 
ments which it was necessary to consider.” 

«« Institutions,’ adds the same judicious 
writer, “ derived from the best practices 
of a code, which inculcates war against 
infidels as a religious duty, condemns the 
women and children of the vanquished to 
slavery, the men to death, and conde 
scends to accept submission and the 
highest possible tribute, as a merciful 
commutation for liberty and life, do not 
seem to be very proper objects of imita- 
tion for an English government.” 

« The whole financial plan of a Mo- 
hammedan government exercised over 
infidels is comprised in the following short 
extract from their most celebrated Law- 
Tract Hedaya, book IX, chap. 7: —‘ The 
learned in the law alledge, that the ut- 
most extent of tribute is one half of the 
actual product, nor is it allowable to 
exact more; but the taking of a half is 
no more than strict justice, and is not 
tyrannical: as it is lawful to take the 
whole of the person and property of in- 
fidels, and to distribute them among the 
mussulmans, it follows that taking half 
their incomes is lawful a fortiori.’ 

“ Those who contend for the proprietary 
right of the sovereign, will, in this stage 
of oppression, find him to possess one half 
of the produce, as a barbarous remunera- 
tion for not having murdered the original 
proprietor.” (Wilks, ch. 5, p. 164.) 

“ In one part of the commentary ona 
digest of the Hindoo Jaws by Jagganatha, 
(idem, p. 116.) the earth is declared to 
be the protective property of powerful 
conquerors, not of subjects cultivating the 
soil.”’ 

The perusal of such slavish authorities 
is irksome; but is it not more wonderful, 
that to governments, whose practices were 
regulated by these maxims, any reference 
could ever be made by men accustomed 
to the language of freedom, and the 
knowledge of civil rights? by Britons? 
by Christians? 

It is vain to reply, that arbitrary prin- 
ciples are more adapted to the people of 
India than of England: such principles 
and such practices neither lose nor acquire 
their pernicious tendency to embitter 
man’s life, and degrade him below the 
ordinary level of his species, from the 
aspect of a southern or a northern sky: 
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the climate of India can never excuse, nor 
in the slightest degree palliate the inhu- 
manity or tyranny of Hindoos, Moguls, nor 
of any other successors to their dominion. 

The soil and climate of the Morea are 
not found to have undergone any such 
change, as to account from natural causes 
for the change of character in its inhabi- 
tants. It is the pestilential breath of Ma- 
hommedan despotism that has wrought the 
degradation of mankind in these the two 
finest countries in the world. Restore 
liberty to Greece, she will again flourish ; 
deprive Britain of her’s, and of the nations 
of Europe she will be the last: were it 
possible that despotism, like that which 
for ages has prevailed in the countries of 
the south and the east, could be supported 
m our northern regions, it would sink 

“ This land of heroes, bards, and patriots,” 
to a level with the modern Greeks and 
Hindoos, 

The state of society induced by this 
system of revenue in the Company’s dis- 
tricts, which had descended to us from 
our Mahommedan predecessors, is thus 
described by the court of directors when 
the measure of changing this system was 
proposed, and lord Cornwallis appointed 
to carry the change into eflect. 


Exrract from the Letter of the Court of 
Directors to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, 12th April, 1786. Second 
Report, page 156. 


« The nature of our dominion in India 
renders it expedient, that our revenue 
system should be simple in its principles, 
and uniform in its operation; and the 
embarrassed state of our affairs demands 
from us, and from our servants, every 
practicable attention to frugality. —On re- 
viewing the conduct of our revenue de- 
partment for some years back, we have 
observed a disposition to innovation and 
experiment, without urgent necessity or 
apparent cause, but with many obvious 
and immediate inconveniences; new in- 
stitutions, and almost instant deviations 
from them; multiplication of offices, and 
increase of salaries. 

«Such frequent changes must neces- 
sarily be productive of disquiet to the in- 
habitants of any country, still more to an 
indolent and submissive people, like the 
natives of Bengal ; they must be destruc- 
tive of good government there, whilst they 
throw over the whole business of our re- 
venues, and all the official records, a cloud 
of intricacy and confusion, which almost 
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defeats controul and enquiries on our part. 
We find them always introduced with 
the flattering schemes of increase to the 
revenue, and diminution of expence, which 
have hardly, in any instance, been rea- 
lized by the event.’ 


Extract of a Letter fromthe Court of 
Directors to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, dated 19th Sept. 1792, 2d Re- 
port, page 166. 


“The finance principle of the mogul 
government, which was to collect conti- 
nually upon the actual produce of lands, 
has, from its nature, led to concealment, 
chicanery, and fraud.—In proportion as 
the demands of the sovereign were en- 
hanced, these acts,were multiplied, and the 
character of the people of every rank de- 
based.—The great extent of the provinces 
now held by us; the vast details of their 
accounts, voluminous for every village, 
and particularly liable to falsification, loss 
and decay; the ignorance, incapacity, 
and want of principle, too common among 
the zemindars; the changes perpetually 
happening throughout the country among 
the native officers of the revenue, the cor- 
ruption of those officers, their fraudulent 
alienations of land, their indolence and 
mismanagement; the general inexpe- 
rience of our servants in revenue affairs 
during the first years of the dewannee; 
and the frequent alterations which have 
since taken place both in respect to them, 
and to the mode of administering the 
finances ; the very different nature of our 
government, and the calamities which the 
country has sustained: all these circum. 
stances, to mention no others, have cons 
curred to involve the real amount of the 
produce of the lands in great intricacy 
and obscurity ; and the same causes, joined 
to the unceasing struggle between the op- 
pressive exactions and fraudulent evasions, 
have produced numberless pretences and 
disguises, increasing continually both the 
necessity and difficulty of instituting ef- 
fective laws for the restoration of recipro- 
cal equity and good faith.” 

« But we must upon the fullest consi- 
deration disapprove entirely of the Mogul 
principle of taxation, the division of the 
actual produce between the sovereign and 
the immediate cultivator of the soil, which, 
under various modifications, has continued 
to be the basis of practice until the pre- 
sent time: we are convinced there are 
evils inherent in this mode, greatly ob- 
structive of national improvement and 
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happiness. —We are moreover by no 
means satisfied that our provitces have 
now resources equal to those which they 
possessed, even when ceded to us; we 
wish indeed, that we saw no reason 
to apprehend the contrary.—From the 
best judgment we can form, the natural 
calamities to which the country has been 
subjected, joined to other circumstances, 
have greatly altered its state, which at 
present affords no external signs of abound- 
ing wealth, nor any probable source of 
large increase, except the alienated lands, 
which remain a subject for investigation. 

« With respect to the objections drawn 
from the disorder and confusion in the 
collections, the uncertainty of their 
amount, the variable indefinite rules by 
which they are levied, the exactions and 
collusions thence too prevalent, the in- 
tricacies in the details of the revenue 
business, and the ignorance and inca- 
pacity of the zemindars, lord Cornwallis 
charges these evils, so far as they exist, 
(and we think with great justice) upon 
the old system, as a system defective in 
its principle, and carrying through all the 
gradations of the people, with multiplied 
ill effects, that character of arbitrary im- 
position which originated at the head. 
He therefore very properly contends, that 
reform must begin there, and that in 
order to simplify and regulate the de- 
mands of the landholders upon their 
tenants, the first step is to fix the demand 
of government itself. 

« If any conclusion is to be drawn from 
the descriptions given of the people, it is 
surely this, that the powerful are oppres- 
sive, and the weak fraudulent.” 


The remedy applied by lord Cornwallis 
to correct this state of disorder and op- 
pression was the zemindary settlement, 
the principle aud tendency of which are 
thus described in the Fifth Report, p. 59. 


«The proportion of the produce of a 
zemindary estate, fixed as the government 
share, at 10-LIths of the rent paid by the 
tenantry, though it had not in all cases 
been fixed with minute exactness, suffici- 
ently shews that it must have been in most 
cases a large proportion, and that the most 
attentive and active management was in- 
dispensibly necessary to enable a land- 
holder to discharge his instalments with 
the punctuality required by the public 
regulations. In cases, therefore, where 
any inequality unfavourable to the ze. 
mindar occurred in fixing the amount ot 
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his assessment at the permanent settle- 
ment, the danger of his falling in arrear 
must have been enhanced ; and if once 
in arrear, and all his estate placed under 
the management of a native agent deputed 
by the collector to hold it in attachment, 
and collect the rents, the dismemberment 
of his estate, and sale of his lands, must 
for the most part have been inevitable.” 

By this arrangement neither the amount 
or rate of the land tax appear to have 
been materially changed. ‘The ryot had 
his allotted half as before, while the ze- 
mindar’s tenth seems only to have been a 
continuance of the share he enjoyed 
under the old system. On this account 
both col. Wilks, and col. Munro have 
considered these zemindars as mere 
farmers of the revenue, or “ contractors, 
who undertake to get a greater fixed rent 
for government from the ryots than can 
be done in any other way—engaging for 
a per centage to make the ryots always 
pay what they now do,” 

The division of the country however 
into estates; the enquiries into the reve- 
nue funds which preceded this change ; 
the resumption of lands which were held 
free of revenue previous to this epoch ; 
and the extension of the tax to lands not 
before subjected to it, were sudden inno- 
vations which the country proved in the 
sequel unable to endure, whilst the aggre- 
gate amount of revenue, so far from being 
lessened, as might have been expected 
from the preceding orders and observa- 
tions of the court of directors, was very 
materially enhanced under this new 
system. 

In the court of directors’ letter to Ben- 
gal, dated 19th Sept. 1792, printed in 
Appendix to the Second Report, it is esti- 
mated (page 16%) that the revenue from 
land and abkary (two sources) fixed by 
the decennial settlement, (afierwards de- 
clared to be permanent, and therefore the 
zemindary settlement here treated of) 
would amount to rapees 2,59,26,208, or 
the exact sum of revenue realised from 
the country in the year previous to the 
decennial settlement, that is, under the 
oid system.—It should however be kept 
in mind, that the revenue under the old 
system was derived from three sources, 
lands, abkary, and saver.—It is added 
that the sayer revenue, abolished at the 
decennial settlement, was rupees 981,192, 
Supposing there‘ore the abkary (only ru- 
pees 179,508) to be the same under both 
systems, it would follow from this official 
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view of the case, that the land revenues 
of Bengal, under the decennial settlement, 
would have exceeded the amount exacted 
from the country under the old system, 
by all the amount of the abolished sayer, 
or 981,192 rupees. 

But this is taken from a review of the 
decennial settlement by the court of direc- 
tors previous to their having before them 
the arrangement complete. In the Fifth 
Report, page 19, we are informed, that 
the land revenue obtained from Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa, under this settlement 
in 1790-1, amcunted to rupees 2,68,00,989, 
or sterling 3,108,915l. exceeding there- 
fore the amount realised in the year 
previous to the decennial settlement 
(2,59,26,208) in the sum of rupees 
$74,781.—This added to the sayer reve- 
nue, abolished at the decennial settlement, 
makes the excess of land revenue under 
the new system, according to this more 
correct view, upwards of 17 lacs of sicca 
rupees, or sterling 212,000/. 

In the Second Report, page 18, it is 
also stated, “ Upon a general calculation 
the amount of revenue expected under 
the decennial or permanent settlement was 
260 lacs of sicca rupees, or 3,016,0000. 
The annual collections exceeding that 
sum are principally to be attributed to the 
increased amount of sayer*, and abkary 
duties, to the rents of land not included in 
the jumma, and in other extraordinary 
revenues ; in some instances to progres- 
sive rents; to increased rents on lands 
not originally settled ; or to resumptions 
on the principles of the regulations.” 

Iu 1793 the court of directors estimate 
the Bengal land revenue (Second Report, 
Appendix ili.) at 3,025,0001. 

In the same year the decennial settle- 
ment was declared in Bengal to be per- 
manent and unalterable for ever. (See 
Rep. page 18.) 

The select committee however observe 
(page 17) “ The estimate (i. e. of land 
revenue) formed in 1793, has been ex- 
ceeded in each year, notwithstanding the 
interruptions which have been occasion- 
ally experienced from the vicissitudes of 
seasons.” 

Independent, therefore, of increase 
from the abkary, we have, in the docu- 


* The sayer or internal customs, I ap- 
prehend, are mentioned here, as a source 
of increase, through inadvertence, as they 
were abolished at the decennial settle- 
ment. 

( VOL, XXVII. ) 
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ments here referred to, official grounds to 
be assured, that the land revenue taken 
from the Bengal provinces under the new 
system considerably exceeded the amount 
realized under the operation of the old 
exorbitant tax of haif-produce, not only 
in the first year of its introduction, but in 
every succeeding one. 

Although some may deem this constant 
excess of land revenue to be a proof of the 
wealth and prosperity of the districts im 
question ; to others it will fully account 
fur the almost unheard-of misery which. 
seems to have been the immediate effect 
of the zemindary settlement in Bengal, 
and which in the Fifth Report, page 60, is 
‘described to be “ such a harsh and op- 
| pressive system as wads never before re- 
sorted to in this country”—and to have 
** produced more distress and beggary, and 
a greater change in the landed property 
| of Bengal, than has perhaps ever happened 
,in the same space of time in any age or 
‘country, by the mere effect of internal 
regulations,” 

The nature and operation of the perma- 
nent settlement at Madras, known there 
by the name of the Mootahdary settle- 
ment, are sufficiently described in Meer 
Gholaum Ally’s letter ; whilst of the state 
of those districts under the old system of 
revenue, which we had continued to them 
from the time of our Mussulman prede- 
' cessors, the extract from my lord Welles- 
_ ley’ letter gives a most melancholy but 
too true a picture. 

Of the basis indeed of all these revenue 
systems, new and old, it may be further 
observed, that in the choice of despotic 
precedents the farthest removed from 
natural justice has been preferred in our 
several settlements. On the principle of 
Mahommedan taxation, already quoted, 
one-half of the produce is taken as the 
ransom of the husbandman’s life: the 
commentary of Jagganatha leaves the 
whole earth itself to the discretion of “ the 
protective conqueror :” the main pillars 
of the permanent or zemindary settlement 
stand on no better grounds than these. 

But although the principle and practice 
be perfectly reconcilable with the tenets 
of Mahomet, from whom they are derived, 
other Hindoos wiil be found to be less 
complaisant than Jagganatha; from whose 
own commentary it appears, that even 
after stating this despotic principle of 
right of property in the soil, the despot 
was required to content himself with a 
sixth of the produce in ordinary times, and 
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only took a fourth in times of urgent ne- 
cessity, as “ of war or invasion.” It is 
indeed certain, that in no part of the world 
but India, was such a system of taxation 
ever attempted to be enforced, if ever 
thought of; nor is it less clear, that even 
in India the imposition is of a modern and 
recent date: the declaration of its perma- 
nency then was surely made by a Chris- 
tian government, without sufficient reflec- 
tion who were its authors, and what must 
be its lasting effects on the ‘condition and 
minds of the subjects. 

With respectful deference to the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, who 
have bestowed so much labour on the 
affairs of India, the author must record 
his dissent from the opinion quoted 
above, if it is meant to leave an impres-. 
sion on the public mind, that the tax of 
half produce was anterior to the entry of 
the Mahommedans: if the language of 
the Committee were only intended to be 
applied to the waste lands as remaining 
subject to the ordinary rate of taxation, 
whenever they might be brought into 
cultivation, this would not be questioned ; 
but there is decisive evidence to prove 
that before and even since the period of 
the Mogul invasion, and the establishment 
of their despotism, the portion of the pro- 
duce of land allotted to the state was a 
sixth, in many instances only a tenth. 

A brief review of the different rates 


imposed by sovereigns, in diferent ages | 
and nations, will furnish the strongest ob- | 


jections to the further continuance of this 
unexampled burthen. 
The first recorded Jand tax was intro- 


duced by Joseph, in the rich agricultural | 
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“ Then Joseph said unto the people, 
‘ Behold, I have bought you this day and 
your land for Pharaoh: to! here is seed 
for you, and ye shall sow the land, and in 
the increase ye shall give the fifth part to 
Pharaoh, and four parts shall be your 
own, for seed of the field, and for your 
fooa, and for them of your households, and 
for food for your little ones.” And Joseph 
made it a law over the land of Egypt 
unto this day, that Pharaoh should have 
the fifth part, except the land of the priests 
only, which became not Pharaoh’s,”’ 

The recital of this transaction is cha- 
racterized with the beautiful simplicity of 
Holy Writ ; and it is important to our ar- 

ument, that after Joseph had acquired 
all the lands of Egypt, by a solemn com- 
pact, and for a valuable consideration, he 
found it consistent with sound policy, and 
proper consideration for the welfare of 
a. to levy only one-filth of the 
produce; the remaining four parts being 
necessary for seed and for the cultivator’s 
food, and for them of their households, 
and for their children, in Egypt, as in fact 
it must be every where. 

The fertility of the lands washed by 
the Nile is not less celebrated than those 
of India: and had less than four-fifths 
sufficed for the maintenance of the culti- 
vators, there is no reason why Joseph 
might not have taken more than one-fifth 
for Pharaoh, in the situation of legal and 
peaceable proprietor of all the land of 
Egypt: but every collateral circumstance 
makes even the establishment of a land 
tax, at the rate of one-fifth, appear to 
have been considered extraordinary : that 
it was new in Egypt is evident from the 


country of Egypt, while it was desolated | accompanying detail ; and when Moses 


by an extraordinary famine. In the 41st; 


chapter of Genesis we are told, 


enacted a permanent revenue from the 
resources of a country to which he led the 


« When all the land of Egypt was fa- | Israelites, “a land flowing with milk and 


mished, the people cried to Pharaoh for honey,’ although he might have stipulated 
bread: and Pharaoh said unto all the | the same allowance for the support of the 
Egyptians, Go unto Joseph, and what he hierarchy in Canaan, as Joseph had set- 
saith to you do; and Joseph opened all Ued upon royalty in Egypt, and little 
the store-houses, and sold unto the Egyp-; doubt can be entertained but men who 
tians. (Chap. 47.) And Joseph gathered had witnessed the levying of one-fifth, 
up all the money which was found in the | would have willingly paid the same, as a 
land of Egypt for the corn which they condition of obtaining vineyards, &c. 
bought: and when the money failed, | “which they had not planted ;” yet a 
Joseph said, Give your cattle: and he fed | more liberal policy seems to have actuated 
them with bread for all their cattle for the Jewish lawgiver, who was content 
that year. When that year was ended, | with atythe “ of the seed of the land, and 
Joseph bought all the land of Egypt, for | the fruit of the tree.” Leviticus 27. 

the Egyptians sold every man his field,} Sicily, the next most fertile country of 
because the famine prevailed over them : | antiquity, was taxed by the masters of the 


so the land became Pharaoh’s, only the; world at only one-tenth, and Cicero’s 
land of the priests he bought not,” | 
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animated exclamation against Verres for 
taking more might be repeated to the 
present sovereigns of India: “ Numquid 
preter singulas decumas debent ?”?’—Cic. 
7 Verr. 

Spain * paid only one-twentieth. Livy, 
lib. 43, c. 2. 


« A tenth is the traditional share paid | 


in India, before the institution of the sixth. 
It is the portion paid in the little principa- 
lity of Coorg at this day, and the Datch 
found and continued that tax at Ceylon.” 

The rate established by Joseph in 
Egypt may be considered as the utmost 
extent of taxation in his age, perhaps for 
many ages after him. 

« Menu,t the Indian lawgiver, who is 
by some taken for Minos, and who 
flourished $80 years before Christ, states 
the taxes of various kinds, which may be 
levied by the king. Of the produce of 
land, a sixth is the largest share which 
can be taken in ordinary circumstances, 
and a fourth in times of urgent distress ; 
but the whole tenour of the Institutes, 
(cap. 8, Vv. 354, 308. Digest. Grot. 11, 
p- 168 ) and the digest shew, that the sixth 

art of the crop is the king’s share, which 
is constantly in the contemplation of all 
Hindoo lawyers.” 

Pandian,t anno pom. 1252, taking 
advantage of a civil war, invaded Canara 
in ships, and conquered the country. Be- 
fore his time the sixth had been received 
in the rough grain; but he imposed on his 
subjects the task of delivering it deprived 
of its husks in a state fit for food, thereby 
increasing the revenue about 10 per cent. 
which is the estimated expence of this 
operation. 

« This mode of pay ment continued until 
the establishment of a new government at 
Vedeyanuggar, founded by fugitives from 
the subverted government of Warangal, 
when the Pandyan dynasty of Canara, 
having reached the period of its decline, 
yielded to the rising state in 1330.” 

“ The minister and spuitual preceptor 
Vedeyaranya, under whose auspices the 
new dynasty was erected, composed a 
work on law and government, which is 
still extant in many bands, and easily 
procurable, It was intended as a manual 
for the officers of state: is founded on the 
text of Parasara, with a copious commen- 
tary by Vedeyaranya, assigning as usual to 


* See colonel Wilks on the South of 
India, chap. 5. 
+ Wilks, 126, 


Ibid, 
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the king one-sixth as the royal share of 
the crop, and very rudely pronouncing 
the king, who takes more, to be infamous 
in this world, and consigned to Nareka 
(the infernal regions) in the next.” 

“ This share Vedeyaranya was desirous 
of converting from a grain to a money 
payment, and he established fixed rules 
for the conversion, founded on the quan- 
tity of land, the requisite seed, the average 
increase, and the value of the grain.” 

The result literally conforms to the 
law of the digest. 

% the 

qo to the Bramins 

ds to the Gods 

The rest to the Proprietor .....0+.-€§=$ 


Colonel Wilks further informs us, that 
for the division of the produce, 30 being 
the whole number, it is calculated that 

15, or 3, is consumed in the expences 
of agriculture, and the main- 
tenance of the farmer’s family. 


5 = } to the Sovereign. 

1,5 to the Bramins. 

1 =, to the Gods. 

7,5 = 1 to the Proprietors as net rent 
— or income. 
30,0 


In the disquisition on the property in 
the soil from Mr. Colebrook’s Translation 
of the Digest of Hindoo Law, by Jag- 
ganatha ‘lercapanchanana, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting passages: 

« Having ascertained the rates of pure 
chase and sale, the length of the way, 
the expences of food, the charges of se- 
curing the goods carried, and the net 
profits of trade, let the king oblige traders 
to pay taxes on their saleable commo- 
dities :?’—Menu. 

« After full consideration, let a king so 
levy those taxes continually in his domi- 
nions, that both he and the merchant may 
receive a just compensation for their 
several acts,” 

« As the leech, the suckling calf, and 
the bee, take their natural food by little 
and little, thus must a king draw from his 
dominions an annual revenue.”’ 

« OF cattle, of gems, of gold and silver, 
added each year to the capital stock, a 
fiftieth part may be taken by the king ; 
of grain, an eighth part, a sixth, or a 
twelfth.” 
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« He may also take a sixth part of the 
clear annual increase of trees, flesh-meat, 
honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical 
substances, liquids, flowers, roots, and 
fruit. — Of gathered leaves, pot-herbs, 
grass, utensils made with leather or cane, 
earthen pots, and all things made of 
stone.” » 

« Let him not cut up his own root by 
taking no revenue, nor the root of other 
men by excess of covetousness; for, by 
cutting up bis own roots, and theirs, he 
makes both himself and them wretched.” 

“ Let the king so act, that he also may 
receive benefit out of the profits of trade 
which remain after defraying charges, 
and that the merchant may receive just 
compensation for his labours.”” 

«Let the king gather blossom after 
blossom, like the florist in the garden ; 
and not extirpate the plant, like a burner 
of charcoal.””—Parasara. 

“As the florist in the garden plucks 
blossoms successively put forth, and does 
not eradicate the flowering shrub; so 
should the king, drawing revenue from his 
subjects, take the sixth part of the actual 
produce: but the maker of charcoal, ex- 
tirpating the tree, burns the whole plant ; 
Jet not the king so treat his subjects.”’— 
Madhava. 

“Giving a sixth part to the king, a 
twenty-first part to deities, and a thirtieth 
part to the priests, a man offends not 
by applying himself to agriculture.”’— 
NVrihaspati. 

‘A military king, who takes even a 
fourth part of the crops of his realm at a 
time of urgent necessity, as of war or in- 
vasion, and protects his people to the ut- 
most of his power, commits no sin.”’— 
Menu. 


A comparison of the tax of half produce, 
jevied on the husbandmen of India, with 
the modern rates of taxation in other 
countries, will present to the reader, ac- 
customed only to European modes of as- 
sessment, this anomaly, that in India go- 
vernment stands in the double capacity of 
sovereign and landlord ; the respectable 
class of what in Great Britain is deno- 
mminated the landed interest, a class re- 
nowned for wealth and independent prin- 
ciples, and always considered as the prin- 
cipal bulwark of the nation, ceases to 
exist: between the governors and the 


husbandmen, or labourers, there is found 
only aclass of officers, appointed to in- 
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force the tax, and collect the half of the 
produce; for such, it is acknowledged 
and recorded in the Fifth Report, are the 
zemindars themselves, with no other ad- 
vantage over the revenue officers of 
Europe, but that of their employments 
being hereditary. ‘The land-tax of India 
is not, as with us, assessed on a landlord’s 
rent, but on the gross produce of the 
ground. This is the original and only 
basis of the zemindary settlement, and of 
every other attempted improvement in the 
revenue system of the country. 

With this distinction premised, the fol- 
lowing extract from the author’s Essay on 
Taxation, which is placed on the records of 
the Bombay government (8th July 1808*), 
will exhibit the enormous diflerence be- 
tween the burthen of Indian taxation, and 
that of other civilized states. 

“ The land-tax in England,t though 
nominally four shillings in the pound, 
varies in different districts from four to one 
shilling in the pound, and in some less : 
and this is calculated on a very moderate 
value of estates, framed in 1692, in the 
reign of William the 3d.” 

‘«« The land tax (rente fonciére) in France, 
is stated, in their own reports, to have 
been universally complained of as heavy, 
and to have fallen very unequally, al- 
though only a professed fifth of the net 
produce,” 

“ In the ancient dominions of the king 
of Prussia, the land-tax is said to be as- 
sessed at the rate of 20, 25, 33, 38, 40, 45, 
and 50 per cent of the revenue of the pro- 
prietors, according to their different ranks 
or privileges, and this country is conse- 
quently far behind England in point of 
prosperity.’ 

“In Arthur Young’s account of Lom- 
bardy, avery minute detail is given of 
the gross produce, rent, and taxation, of 
land,” 

«In the Milanese, taking 100 pertiche, 
he states its gross produce in corn, wine, 
and silk, at 1236 livres, of which the pro- 
prietor’s net share (rent) is 785 livres, ex- 
clusive of tax, Land of this rent and 
value pays 154 soldi per pertica, or 77 
livres, on the hundred (pertiche), The 
tax is paid by the farmer ; but if it were 
not, it would form a part of the landlord’s 
share, making this latter 862 livres, which 


* See Papers ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed, 22d of June, 1813. 

} Essay on Taxation and Revenue, by 
the aughor, page 28. 
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is equal to 8l. 18s. per cent. or 1s. 9d. in 
the pound. Only half of this contribu- 
tion of 77 livres goes to the sovereign, 
the other half is retained for roads, 
bridges, and parochial charges, and in 
some cases the partial support of the 
curees is included.” 

«In the ecclesiastical state of Bologna, 
the land-tax is computed at only* 2d. the 
English acre. In Varma about 9d. and in 
Modena the common calculation is, that 
all taxes whatever only equal a fifth of the 
gross produce of land.” 

«In ‘Tuscany the land-tax is, in many 
places, redeemed: that part of it which 
1s paid to communities for roads, &c. and 
is not thus redeemable, amounts to no 
more than one-tenth of the net rent. From 
the general tenor of Mr. Young’s obser- 
vations, I should conclude, therefore, the 
whole of the land-tax, previous to redemp- 
tion, to have been one fifth of the net 
rent.” 

“In the Venetian territory all the arable 
lands, which are given in lease to farmers, 
are taxed atatenth of the rent. When 
the proprietor cultivates bis own lands, 
they are valued according to an equitable 
estimation, and he is allowed a deduction 
of one-fifth of the tax, so that for such 
lands, he pays only eight, instead of ten 
per cent. of the supposed rent.’’+ 

“ With regard to our other tax, as re- 
ferrible to the actual produce of the lands, 
and purporting to be one-half of that pro- 
duce, it may be briefly observed, that Dr. 
Davenant states the land rents of England, 
generally, to be to the gross produce as nine 
to twenty-one, or three-sevenths, and the 
rents of corn lands as two-ninths only of 
the produce,” 

« Dr. Smith says, that in the present 
state of Europe, the share of the landlord 
(rent) seldom exceeds a third, sometimes 
not a fourth, of the whole produce of 
the land! I[t is therefore very clear, 
that in Europe, were there no landlords 
in the way, the lands generally would 


* (By the author.) It is a common 
Tule in Salsette to estimate the average 
produce of a begah of land at one morah 
of baity. A begah is about three-fourths 
of an acre. ‘The morah of batty is rated 
at 20 rupees, one third of which is the 
government share, or somewhat less than 
seven rupees perbegah. Atthis rate even 
the reduced land-tax on Salsette would 
average upwards of a guinea per acre. 

t Wealth of Nations, yol. 3, p, 263. 
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never pay a tax to the state of half- 
produce.” 

«In China the principal revenue of the 
sovereign consists in a tenth part of the 
produce of all the lands of the empire: 
this tenth part however is estimated so 
very moderately, that in many provinces, 
it is said not to exceed a thirtieth part of 
the ordinary produce.”’* 

«« Bat it may be safely alledged, on the 
grounds of experience, that though some 
lands may be sufficiently rich to yield 
half their produce to a landlord or govern- 
ment, the other half being sufficient to 
defray the charges and reasonable profits 
of cultivation, yet this is not the case ge- 
nerally: in the majority of lands it will 
require from six to eight-tenths of the 
produce, and sometimes more, to defray 
the charges and profits above mentioned ; 
and it then follows, that a tax, regularly 
and correctly assessed at half the actual 
produce of lands, would not leave to the 
inbabitants of any extensive country under 
heaven a sufliciency to subsist on.” 

“ Although the principle of a tax at 
half-produce be very general in Iadia, it 
may be difficult to state when and where 
it had its origin. It may, however, con- 
fidently be asserted, that it arose out of 
some violent overthrow of the natural 
order of societies, and is decidedly foreign 
to the ancient institutions of the Hindoos, 
under which India is supposed to have long 
flourished ; for, 

First, the erection of a class of landed 
proprietors, is, according to the free course 
of nature’s laws, as Certain and evident a 
consequence of the cultivation of land, as 
the production of a plant from its seed. 
The more fortunate, the more strong, or 
the more industrious among the first culti- 
vators, who were the first proprietors of 
the earth, would soon extend their posses- 
sions bevond their own individual means 
of tillage. Cultivation by tenantry would 
ensue; and land proprietors, properly so 
called, being thus established, would, in 
the ordinary progress of civilized society 
and population, naturally become more 


Numerous, more extensive, and more 


wealthy. That these proprietors formerly 
existed, and perhaps universally in India, 
there cannot be the least doubt; it is 
equally certain, that they must cease to 
exist where the ruling power would ab- 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. 3, p. 263. 
+ Fureker’s Remarks on Taxation and 
Revenue, 7th July 1808, p. 50, 
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sorb all the produce of the soil beyond a 
bare maintenance to the wretched culti- 
vators. That existence therefore must 
have been crushed at some later period, 
and the landed proprietors swept away by 
the torrent of violence from those coun- 
tries where this principle of taxation was 
first enforced.” 

«Secondly, we are informed that the 
Mahabharata authorizes the prince to levy 
a fifth of the produce of mines, and a tenth 
of the corn.’ Menu and other legisla- 
tors “ authorize the sovereign to exact a 
sixth, an eighth, or a twelfth of the grain, 


according to circumstances ; and a sixth- 


part of the clear annual increase of the 
trees.’ The Institutes of Akber record, 
that former monarchies of Hindoostan ex- 
acted the sixth part of the produce of 
Jands. Under Akber the revenue was set- 
tled at a third of the average produce of 
Jands; and in Mr. Grant’s Observations on 
the Revenues of Bengal, the assessment is 
said to have been limited not to exceed 
in the whole a fourth of the actual produce 
of the soil. 

«“ The whole section here referred to, 
‘ of tribute and taxes,’ is very interesting, 
and applicable to the present question: 
it states the rates in Turkey, Turan, and 
Tran, to be a sixth or fifth and atenth of 
the produce, and gives a detailed account 
of the Akberian rates of collection from 
different descriptions of land. The sub- 
joined account, taken from ancient Hindoo 
works of great repute, was furnished by a 
pundit in Bombay.” 

«Translate of the comment of the 
twenty fifth stanza, in section sixty-eight 
of the chapter Shantee Punva, a diviston 
of Mahabharat, written by Kids, which 
treats on the state policy, and wherein 
Bheestna tells Rajah Dhuram how much 
tribute a rajah should collect from his 
subjects.” 

« One sixth part of whatever the sub- 
jects will produce from their land, and the 
same to be applied for their maintenance. 
Then whence shall the rajah get money 
for his expences ?—I observe, he is to re- 
ceive one-sixth of the produce of land 
from his subjects, after measuring the 
grains, and no more; ‘to levy fines on the 
offenders, as well as on those that become 
variously vicious, and annoy others, or to 
conquer the kingdoms of others by his 
own valour, and thus gain wealth: also, to 
collect customs from the merchants on 
goods they import by ships, or on bullocks. 
Through all these means he shall raise 
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| funds, thereby to defray his charges and 
to protect his subjects—not to become in- 
dolent himself in pursuing all these mea- 
sures. The subjects also, with willingness, 
are to pay the rajah’s cess.” - 

Neelkund Bhut, son of Narayan Bhut, 
an author of a book, intituled, * Mayookh 
Darmashatra,” or “ Religious Institutions,” 
in which he treats on the subject of policy, 
observes, 

“ That the rajah should show pride, 
and be compassionate, and receive from 
his subjects, from year to year, one-sixth 
' part of the produce, and protect them: if 
this be neglected, he shall be liable to 
‘share half of whatever sins they may 
' commit, because he receives tribute from 
them.” 

“‘ Translate of the paraphrase of a stanza, 
the author Callidasa inserts in the first 
chapter of a book written by him, in- 
tituled, “ Raja Wounee.”’ 

“ The rajah, for the purpose of doing 
' good to his subjects, shall collect from 
them one-sixth of the produce.” 

; The author adds the following simile : 
| «“ That the sun attracts water, and pours 


_ down, seasonably, a thousand times more 
than the attracted quantity, as the people 
'on the earth want; so the rajah, having 
_ received a sixth part of the produce, ought 
to expend a thousand times as much for 
the defence of his subjects.” 

“ In Malabar, we have the authority of 
the printed Report of the first commis- 
sioners, a work distinguished for its use- 
ful and accurate information, to be as- 
sured that no land revenue was collected 
by its ancient princes; and that when 
expensive preparations become necessary 
against apprehended invasion, they only 
exacted from the landholders a fifth of 
their produce. This information is the 
more valuable, as the aboriginal laws and 
customs of the Malabarians seem to have 
been preserved unimpaired from time im- 
memorial, down to the subversion of their 
principalities and government in 1766, by 
the power of Hyder Ally, and must have 
had some reference at least to the esta- 
blished usages of surrounding countries,” 

“ Tt is remarkable, that the practice of 
the Malabarians has in this respect a 
striking coincidence with a Jewish ordi- 
nance. The Malabar rajahs have from 
time immemorial possessed landed estates, 
from which to support the princely dig- 
nity ; and exacted no land tax from their 
subjects. In the divine command, through 
Ezekiel, to the Jews, on their prophesied 
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restoration to the land of their fathers, we 
find the following injunctions in respect 
to their princes. 

« Chap. xvi. ver. 7 and 8. “ And a por- 
tien (of the land) shall be for the prince, 
&c. &c.” (describing its situation and 
extent.) 

«In the land shall be his possession in 
Israel: and my princes shall no more op- 
press my people ; and the rest of the land 
shall they give to the house of Israel ac- 
cording to their tribes.” 

«Chap. xlvi. v. 18. Moreover the 
prince shall not take of the people’s inhe- 
ritance by oppression, to thrust them out 
of their possession ; but he shall give his 
sons inheritance out of his own posses- 
sion: that my people be not scattered 
éyery man from his possession.” 

“ It would seem from this latter verse, 
too, that the prophet clearly foresaw both 
the advantage and absolute necessity of 
restricting the prince and his posterity to 
their own prescribed inheritance, lest the 
scattering of the people from their pos- 
sessions, should be, as he well knew, the 
infallible consequence of the sovereign 
becoming general or universal proprietor 
of the soil; and as is so clearly exem- 
plified inmost of the modern governments 
of India. 

“ In Guzerat it is also ascertained, that 
no such principle of taxation was in ge- 
neral force, up to the period of the Ma- 
homedan conquest; and that even after 
the introduction of the Mussulman power, 
the Grassia landholders successfully resist- 
ed, as they do to this day, the payment of 
any such tax ;” and, 

«« In Salsette, authentic records are still 
extant to prove, that it was not adopted by 
the Portuguese government. A statement 
now in my possession, procured from the 
records at Goa, exhibits the whole of the 
land revenue derived from the island by 
that government, as amounting only to 
.20,000 purdaws, er about 10,000 rupees 
per annum; whilst the lands were given 
up in undisturbed and undisputed posses- 
sion to individual proprietors, who thus 
became oamerous, respectable, and 

_ wealthy.” 

“If therefore the principle here dis- 
cussed, shall be neither found to be sanc- 
tioned by the old legal institutions of the 
country, or by the natural established 
order of societies; and if violence, or the 
effects of despotic power, be its probable 
origin; it will, I hope, be allowed no 


claim to the privilege of being perpetuated | 
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in the civil institutions of a just and mode- 
rate government, merely because pre- 
ceding conquerors had enforced it. Pre- 
cedent, prejudice, or prescription, the 
common motives of human action, m 

very properly sanction in established 
practice what is right; may even justify 
what is indifferent, but can never excuse 
what a candid examination at the shrine 
of reason would prove to be decidedly 
wrong. Unconsciousness of evil may in- 
deed be some excuse for errors from pre- 
cedent ; but to err with our eyes open is 
an unjustifiable aggravation of injury.” 

“ That the principle of a tax of half 
produce owes its origin to violence, to 
conquest, or the more gradual oppressive 
exercise of despotic power, is rendered 
still further probable, from the circum. 
stance of our having several traces of the 
division of half-produce being the rate 
adopted between landed proprietors and 
their tenantry or cultivators: we know it 
existed on Salsette, during the time of the 
Portuguese ; it still appears to obtain in 
the Bengal provinces under the perma- 
nent settlement ; it is probable therefore 
the principle may have been formerly 
more general ; and on the annihilation, or 
expulsion of proprietors, it would be but 
natural for the despot who took their 
place, to appropriate also to himself their 
share in the produce of the soil. This 
was actually the case on Salsette, when the 
Mahrattas took the island from the Portu- 
guese. The conquerors adopting the 
principle of a tax at half-produce (which 
was before this the landholders share only, 
not that of the displaced government), the 
class of proprietors soon disappeared ; and 
in Malabar (independent of the violent 
expulsion of the whole class of landholders 
by the Mahomedan power) many instances 
came within my own personal knowledge of 
landed proprietors, after their return under 
our government, abandoning their estates 
to their farmers, desiring them to be re- 
sponsible for the required revenue, in cone 
sequence of our local officers having been 
enabled partially to enforce the same tax.” 

« But the rate of division between pro- 
prietors and their tenants, is a very fal- 
lacious ground of assumption in behalf of 
a government tax ; since the rent of an 
estate paid to a landlord, and a land re- 
venue paid to a government, are entirely 
and essentially different both io their na- 
ture and effects. 

“The aggregate amount of revenue is 
chiefly divided into smal! stipends or sala- 
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ries, the expenditure of which has very 
little influence on the industry, and con- 
sequently on the comforts and wealth of 
the society. Of those deriving large sala- 
ries, from which they still only accumu- 
late fortunes in a long series of years, few 
or none remain to expend them in this 
country.” 

« But the aggregate amount of rent 
contributes immediately to the elevation 
of a classof wealthy proprietors in the state, 
whose expenditure is the only natural 
means of stimulating general industry, 
and of promoting the general wealth and 
comforts of the society.” 

« The amount of revenue is often ex- 
pended on purposes foreign to the promo- 
tion of industry, and at a distance from 
the place of its collection; not unfre- 
- quently, in foreign and even inimical 
countries.” 

« But the rent of resident landed pro- 
prietors is always expended in the promo- 
tion of individual and domestic industry, 
and chiefly on the spot.” 

«Proprietors and their tenantry are 
left to a reciprocal view of their own inte- 
rests, in arranging their respective terms 
of tenure. In the natural order of things, 
both one and the other would of necessity 
be equally consulted.”’ 

«« But the division of produce between a 
government and its cultivators, must as 
necessarily be almost always arbitrary ; 
whence we find the interests of one party 
only considered, and those of the other 
almost wholly neglected.” 

“The local experience of resident 
landed proprietors, and their own private 
interests, naturally suggest the most ad- 
visable measures for improving the pro- 
duce of their estates, which is most effec- 
tually accomplished by improving the 
condition and resources of their farmers; 
and the natural impulses of humanity es- 
tablish an intercourse of kindness and 
“assistance between a lord and his depend- 
ants, which the latter can never experience 
or expect from personal intercourse with 
a government. Its local officers have no 
interest in local improvements, but a ma- 
nifest one in local exactions for their own 
benefit: in the first case, the interest of 
the proprietors and tenant are co-opera- 
tive to the same useful end, and the public 
good is promoted ; in the latter case, the 
interests of the local officer and tenant are 
decidedly at variance, and the public good 
is effectually frustrated.” 

“In short, it would seem to be impossi- 

* 
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ble for a government in any way to oc- 
cupy lands to any useful end; both the 
possession and the cultivation of the soil 
is the exclusive business of subjects, and 
should be surrendered to them; unre- 
strained interference on the part of the 
prince is an infringement on their rights, 
their privileges, and their duties: in India 
it has even extinguished a class in the 
order of society, without which no society 
can materially improve: it is foreign to 
the object of protection ; a clear violation 
of the order of nature; and we need be 
no longer surprised at its militating no less 
against individual prosperity, than against 
the amelioration, when required, of the 
resources of the state.”” 

There is a manifest concordance of 
these suggestions with the conclusions of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, and with their numerous quota- 
tions of opinions extracted from the official 
representations of distinguished officers, in 
the service of the East India Company. 
Referring to the Fifth Report for the 
recorded opinions of lieut.-colonel Munro, 
Mr. Ravenshaw, Mr. Thackeray and 
others, it may suffice to select the follow- 
ing as a decisive declaration of the im- 
pression on the minds of the Committee 
themselves, as to the necessity and nature 
of the improvement, which it is the sole 
object of these pages to recommend. 

“ Your Committee* have deemed it 
proper to bring under the notice of the 
House this gratifying instance of a pro- 
vince, which was, in so short a space of 
time, restored from a condition of the 
lowest depression to one of comparative 
prosperity, (under the management of Mr. 
Ravenshaw.) In a former part of their 
Report they had occasion to state another 
extraordinary instance of the same kind, 
in regard to the management of the ceded 
districts, during the seven years they were 
under the enlightened superintendence of 
lieut.-colonel Thomas Munro: they both 
furnish undeniable proofs of the important 
good effects which have resulted from the 
establishment of moderate rents, and espe- 
cially a system of adequate protection to 
individual rights and property. The ame- 
lioration which has taken place in the 
condition of the provinces, which the 
Committee have here particularly referred 
to, and which, in a greater or less degree, 
has been produced in the other parts of 
the modern territory, under the Madras 


* Fifth Report, page 155. 
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presidency, is undoubtedly in a great, 
measure to be ascribed to the talents, ac- 
tivity, zeal, and experience of the col- 
lectors ; but your Committee are tho- 
roughly satisfied, that all these qualities 
combined could not have enabled them, 
so generally, to have improved the situa- 
tion of the provinces under their charge, | 
had they not paid particular regard to | 
moderation of rent. The great practical | 
principle enforced in all their Reports, by | 
lieut.-colonel Munro and the other col-_ 
lectors, whose revenue administration has | 
been the most prosperous, the principle on | 
which they acted themselves, when left to 

their own discretion, and which they 

never ceased to press on their assistants, | 
was this, that to enable a country which | 
had been long oppressed to attain a flou- 
rishing state, assessment must first be low, 
and can be increased only with its in- 
creasing improvement; and that one year, 
of over assessment would throw it back, | 
beyond the power of several favourable | 
seasons again to recover.” 

With so many arguments drawn from | 
history, and the example of existing states, | 
with yet more forcible objections from | 
natural justice, and (may it not be added ?) | 
from religion itself, against the burchen of 
Indian taxation, which is so properly ap- 
preciated in the reports to parliament, and 
condemned even in the letters of the court 
of directors, the policy of its continuance 
ought to have some extraordinary and 
unquestionable grounds of justification. 

There is none in an expenditure of the 
revenue on objects of public utility to the | 
Inhabitants of the country from which it is | 
thus obramed: our system of taxation has | 
le resemblance to the attraction of 
waicr by the solar rays, to be returned in 
refreshin, showers, and impregnating dew 
or rain on the ground whence it is drawn: 
very diticrent is the absorption of a foreign 
monopoly, which, alas! has no elements 
of reproduction: a perpeiual drain to the 
empty coflers of a distant treasury, leaves 
the natives no consolation in the spectacle 
of increasing local improvements: the 
soil is exhausted, and the ryot of India 
bewails his privations, unheard and unseen 
by his Earopean and Christian masters. 

Neiiier is there much advantage ac- 
tually realized to the proprietors, who 
claim this revenue in Britain, if the pub- 
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lished accounts of the East India Company 
might have our assent ; for they represent 
the ordinary receipts from their territo- 
ties, to be some millions sterling less than 
the ordinary expenditure; and indeed it 
is found by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, on examination of their ac- 
counts for seventeen years, ending in 1809, 
that with ail their revenues, and all the 
exclusive trading privileges of their ex- 
piring charter, they have contracted new 
debts within the period, exceeding the 
value of all their effects, at home and 
abroad, by more than twelve millions 
sterling. 

The permanent settlement of this unex- 
ampled tax on the produce of lands in 
India has not the plea of justification, 
which m ght be valid in other countries, 
of a corresponding amount of reciprocal 
benefits to the Indians, who pay it: nor 
that of proportional advantages, ever as- 
certained to the Eurepean proprietors for 
whoin it is levied. 

To the judgment of a discerning British 
public, it is therefore submitted, that in 
the continuance of this tax policy itself is 
disregarded, justice violated, humanity 
outraged, and Christianity forgotten or 
contemned. 

There are extremely good reasons for 
believing, that it is the baneful spirit of 
monopoly which occasions all the dis- 


_asters of the East India Company, and 


thus perpetuates the misery of their sub- 
jects. Whatever humanity, or national 
honour, might add to the suggestions here 
offered, with a view to improve the con- 
dition of the Indian husbandman, and alle- 
viate the burth+u of taxation under which 
he groans, it is a mortifying consideration 
that the same tribute which was first 
offered at the shrine of the prophet of 
Mecca, now termed revenue, and _ still 
amounting to one half the produce of the 
soil, is continued and declared to be per- 
manent and unalterable for ever, in order 
to indemnify the losses, and repair the 
dilapidations of a commercial sovereignty 
in London; whose exhausted treasury 
has no resource for mercantile or political 
operations, for the payment of dividends 
on stock or interest on debt, but this 
revenue, thus drawn from the agricultural 
industry, as a vital stream from the heart 
of India. 
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